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PREFATOEY  NOTE. 


The  present  volume  contains  five  plays,  and,  in  addition,  Charles 
Kenible's  condensation  of  the  Three  Parts  of  Henry  VI.  into  one  play, 
printed  from  Kemble's  MS.  in  Mr.  Henry  Irving's  possession.  This  clever 
attempt  to  accomplish  a  most  difficult  task  has  never  before  been  pub- 
lished; and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  prove  interesting  to  all  students 
of  dramatic  litei'ature.  Two  of  these  five  plays,  the  Second  and  Third 
Palis  of  Henry  VI.,  are  of  more  than  ordinary  length;  and,  as  every 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  render  the  historical  notes  veiy  complete, 
this  volume,  necessainly,  extends  to  greater  length  than  its  predecessor. 
The  exti-acts  in  the  Notes  on  Richard  II.  from  "  The  Tragedy  of  Richard 
the  Second,"  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  volume  of  MS.  plays  in  the 
Egerton  Library,  now  in  the  Britfe|Jl.MTis{>um,'wiil -be.  found  quite  new 
to  nearly  all  Shakespearian  student^.]  .  Tbe  papt^r  alluded  to  in  the 
Intr^xluction  to  Richai-d  II.,  p.  396,  hd^  not.  ibjeeri -printed,  as  it  will  be 
embixlied  in  an  edition  of  the  Egerton  MS.:  piay  .WMeJ)  I  hope  shortly  to 
be  able  to  print  among  the  publications  of  IKe  Nerw  Shakspere  Society. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Thomas  Catling,  the  editor  of  Lloyd's  News- 
paper and  a  most  ardent  lover  of  Shakespeare,  for  an  impoi*tant 
correction  with  regard  to  the  date  of  the  late  Mr.  Phelps's  production 
of  Love's  Labour  s  Lost  at  Sadlers  Wells  Theatre.  It  was  pixnluced 
not  in  1853,  as  stated  in  the  Stage  History  of  that  play  (vol.  i.  p.  4), 
but  on  September  30,  1857.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Catling  for 
the  information  that  Mr.  Phelps  brought  out  Shakespeare's  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  on  November  15,  1856;  he  himself  playing  the  part 
of  Christopher  Sly.  I  have  been  favoured  with  communications  fix)m 
various  correspondents;  some  of  which  arc  very  useful,  and  all,  no 
douTit,  intended  to  be  so;  to  those  whom  I  have  not  been  able  to 
answer  personally  I  must  here  return  my  thanks. 

It  is  well  to  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  the  Stage  History 


vi  PREFATORY  NOTE. 

of  the  plays  does  not  profess  to  deal  with  recent  representations  of 

Shakespeare's  plays,  unless  they  happen  to  be  of   exceptional   inipor- 

tiince;  or  with  isolated  representations  of  the  various  plays,  not  produced 

under  the  regular  management  of  any  theatre.     It  would  be  impossible 

to   deal   with   such   performances   in   this   edition,  though    the    reeor<l 

of   them  would   be   interesting   in  any  work  devoted   to  the    liist<jry 

of  our  modem  stage. 

I  cannot  help  acknowledging  the  very  generous  recognition  which  my 

share  of  the  work  luis  received,  not  only  at  the  hands  of  those  who  have 

reviewed  the  tirst  volume  in  the  press,  but  also  from  fellow-workers  on 

Shakespeare,  who  have  not  only  encouraged  me  with  their  approUition, 

but  have  been  most  courteous  in  affording  me  any  help  or  information 

which  I  have  asked  from  them.     In  the  case  of  two  or  three  short 

notices  which  have  appeared  from  the  pens  of  those  who  evidently  have 

not  had  time  to  read  the  Introductions  and  Notes,  there  appears  t<j  have 

l)een  a  misconception,  on  the  part  of  the  writei-s  that,  because  this  edition 

professes  to  regard  Shakespeare  chiefly  as  a  writer  of  plays  which  were 

intended  not  oidy  to  be  read  but  to  l>e  acted,  therefore  the  criticism  of 

his  works,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  has,  presumably,  Vieen  negleettMj. 

that  portion  of 

ilgment  of  thost»  who 

have  the  inclination  itAd  the^tiiTfu:to  read  it. 

•  ••     •»••        • 

In  the  Third  Paiii){.Iltiiry.  VI.  I  have  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  P.  Z. 

•*!•  ^    •  m^  •  •         • 

Round,  to  whom  ajl  .ih^  nytf 5  V&  ^^^^  pl*^y»  with  the  exception  of  thcjse 
on  the  Dramatis  Personae,  are  due.  He  has  also  l)een  of  great  assistance 
to  me  in  verifying  quotations  from  works  in  the  British  iluseum. 

F.   A.   MARSHALL. 

London,  January,  1S88. 
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•  •  • 
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If'ar.  CV>mr  hither,  fcracioos  sovereign. 
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INTRODUCTION— Parts  II.  III. 


LITERARY  HISTORY. 

The  connection  between  the  Second  and 
Third  Parts  of  Henry  VI.  is  so  close  that  we 
have  thought  it  best,  as  far  as  the  Introduc- 
tion is  concerned,  not  to  treat  them  se})arately. 
With  regard  to  the  souix^es  whence  they  are 
•lerive<i,  the  literary  history  of  these  plays  is 
very  clear.  We  have  more  than  one  edition 
of  the  two  old  plays  from  which  the  Second 
an<l  Third  Parts  of  Henry  VI.,  as  they  were 
tirst  publislieil  in  the  Folio  of  1623,  w^ere 
adapted  by  Shake8i)eare.  As  to  the  author- 
Hhip  of  these  two  plays,  whether  they  were  the 
work  of  one,  or  more  than  one  author,  a  con- 
tniversy  has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  days 
of  Malone ;  and  will  go  on  most  probably  till 
the  end  of  time.  The  theory  that  they  are 
merely  imperfect  copies  of  the  two  latter  Parts 
of  Henry  VI.,  as  we  liave  them  in  the  Folio 
1623«  is  quite  untsiuible.  It  seems  beyond  dis- 
pute that  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  VL  is  an 
adaptation  of  a  play  first  printed  in  quarto 
(Q.  ly  in  1594,  and  called  "The  |  First  part  of 
the  Con-  |  tention  betwixt  the  two  famous 
houses  of  Yorke  |  and  I^ancaster,  with  the 
death  of  the  good  |  Duke  Humphrey:  |  And 
the  banishment  and  death  of  the  Duke  of 

Suffftltey  and  the  Tragicall  end  of  the  proud 
Cardinall  |  of  }yinchester^  with  the  notable 
Rebellion  |  of  lacke  Cade:  \  And  the  Duke  of 
Yorkee  first  claime  V7Uo  the  \  Crowne.  \  Lon- 
don I  Printed  by  Thomas  Creed,  for  Thomas 
Millington,  |  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop 
Mider  Saint  Peters  {  Church  in  ComwalL  | 
1594.  I  ."  Tlie  Cambridge  edd.  in  their  pre- 
face (p.  vii)  to  I.  Henry  VL,  say:  "Tlie  only 
copy  known  of  this  edition  is  in  the  Bodleian 

>  i$toke«  describes  it  as  "A  ISino  edition"  (p.  0);  but  it 
it  always  desciibeil  as  a  smnll  quarto.  It  was  entered  on 
the  R«s;iater  of  SUtiuners'  Hall  on  March  12th,  1&98-(M. 


Library  (Malone,  Add.  870X  and  is  probably 
the  same  which  was  once  in  Malone's  posses- 
sion, and  which  he  collated  with  the  second 
Quarto  printed  in  1600." 

In  his  preface  to  the  reprint  of  The  Conten- 
tion and  The  True  Tragedy,  edited  by  him  for 
the  Shakespeare  Society,  and  again  reprinted 
by  Hjizlitt  in  his  Shakespeare  Library  (pt  2, 
vols.  i.  ii.),  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillip]>8  doubts  that 
the  Bodleian  copy  is  the  same  as  the  one  in 
Malone's  possession.  Tlie  Cambridge  edd.  give 
their  reasons  at  length,  reasons  which  are 
perfectly  satisfactory,  for  believing  that  Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps  wiis  mistaken.  At  any  rate 
no  trace  of  the  existence  of  any  other  edition 
of  this  play  has  l>een  found. 

The  second  edition  (Q.  "2)  of  the  First  Part  of 
The  C/Onteution  appeared  in  quarto,  in  1600, 
with  the  following  title:  "The  |  First  i)art  of 
the  Con-  {  tention  betwixt  the  two  famous 
hou-  I  ses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster^  with  the  \ 
death  of  the  good  Duke  |  Humphrey:  |  And 
the  banisliment  and  death  of  the  Duke  of  | 
Suifolke,  and  the  tragicall  end  of  the  prowd 
Cardinall  |  of  Wuichestery  with  the  notable  Re- 
hellion  of  \  lacke  Cade:  \  And  the  Duke  of 
Yorkes first  dayme  to  the  \  Crowne.  \  London  | 
Printed  by  Valentine  Simmes  for  Thomas 
Millington,  and  |  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop 
vnder  S.  Peters  church  ]  in  Comewall.  | 
1600.  I  '•'  The  Cambridge  edd.  say  (p.  ix) 
"Copies  with  this  title  are  in  the  library  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  in  the  Bodleian 
(Malone,  867).  An  imperfect  copy,  wanting 
the  last  seven  leaves,  is  in  the  Capell  collec- 
tion. Another  impression  bearing  the  same 
date,  *  Printed  by  W.  W.  for  Tliomas  Millington,' 
is  said  to  exist,  but  we  have  been  unable  to 
find  it"  The  only  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  this  edition  is  a  MS.  title,  prefixed  to  a  copy 
of  Q.  2  in  the  B<Klleian  (Malone  36),  which  Mr. 
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HalliwelI-PhiIIip|Ks  seeiiij*  to  have  niUtjikcn 
for  u.  separate  edition.  We  are  indehteci  to 
the  careful  collntioii  l»v  the  ('aiiihri<l«(e  Editors 
of  tliis  eopy  with  that  in  tlie  <  *a\Hi\\  collection 
for  the  estahli^hnient  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
a  separate  etlition. 

In  1()1J)  a  third  e<litiou  (Q.  3)  without  dat^N 
printed  by  lyiuic  .TajL(;i^anl,  and  comprising  also 
"TheTrueTni«redvof  Richard  Duke  of  York,'" 
apj>eai*ed  with  the  following  title:  "The  | 
Whole  Contention  |  lietweene  the  two  Fa- 
mous I  Houses,  Lancaster  .ind  (  Yorke. 
Wit/t  t/it!  Trwi'iraH  *u\th  of  the  ffoot.l  Jhihi 
Hunifi-ey,  Richard  I >uke  of  Yorke,  |  and  Kin ff 
Ilcnrie  the  \  sLrt.  '  \L)iuided  into  two  Parts; 
And  newly  corrected  and  |  enlarged.  WVitten 
by  WUIUnn  Shake'  \  »peare^  Gent.  |  Printed 
at  London,  for  T.  P.  !  " 

In  1 :)!)')  The  True  Ti-agwly  of  Richanl  Duke 
of  York  ((piotetl  as  Q.  1),  upon  which  III. 
Henry  VI.  is  indisput^ibly  based,  was  published 
in  small  8vo,  with  the  following  title:  **The  | 
true  Tnigwlie  of  Richard  |  Duke  of  Yorke^  and 
the  death  of  \  giKnl  King  Henrie  the  Sixt,  |  \cith 
the  whole  contention  bettceene  \  the  two  Houses 
Lanciuster  |  and  Yorke,  as  it  wiis  sundrie  times 
I  acted  by  the  Right  Hunoura-  |  ble  the  Earl 
of  Pern-  i  brooke  his  seruants.  Printe<l  at 
London  by  P.  S.  fca*  Thomas  Milling-  |  ton^ 
and  are  to  he  sold  at  hi*  ^iopjpc  vndcr  \  Saint 
Peters  Churrh  in  j  Cornwall  lo9.")." 

In  IGOO  the  sec(>nd  edition  (Q.  2)  was  pub- 
]ishe<l  with  the  following  title:  "The  |  True 
Tragedie  of  j  Richaiile  Duke  of  |  Yorke,  and 
the  de.ath  of  gcxNl  |  King  Henrie  the  Sixt:  | 
With    the   wliole    contention    lietweene    the 
two  I  Houses,    Lancaster  and   \''orke;   as   it 
was  i  8un<lry   times    acte<l    by  the    Right  | 
Honourable  the  Earle  1  of  Pembrooke  his  | 
seruantes.  |  Printed  at  London  by  W.  W.  for 
Thomas  Millim/ton^  \  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
8hopi)e  vnder  Siiint  |  Peters  Church  in  C^me- 
wall.  I  KXX).  I  "     The  Cambridge  eild.  (p.  x) 
Sftv,  "Copies  (»f  this  i^lition  ai'e  in  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  Library,  tlie  Bodleian  (Mii- 
lone,  'M)\  and  the  British  Museum." 

Tlie  third  edition  (Q.  3)  of  The  True  Tnigedy, 
fonning  the  second  jKirt  of  Tlie  Whole  Con- 
tention, instead  of  title-page  beara  tlie  heading, 
Tlie  Second  Part.  |  (Containing  the  Tragedie 
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of  ;  Richard  Duke  of  Yorkr,  and  the  |  good 
Kin'j  Henri*',  the  ,  Sixt.     " 

The  other  sources,  from  which  the  dramatist, 
or  dramatists,  took  their  material,  were  Halls 
Chronicle,  whether  from  the  i>riginal  or  fiom 
Holinshed,  and  the  Mirror  fm-  Magi^t^ltes. 
There  are  very  few,  if  any,  original  incidents 
or  details  intnKluced  eitln-r  bv  the  authors  of 
the  two  ohler  plays  or  by  Shakespeare. 

Tlie  most  imiN>rtiint  points  of  those  in  dis- 
pute are  these  two:  Fii-st,  had  ShakesjH'are 
anvthin*'  to  do  with  The  Contention  and  The 
Tnie  Tragedy,  as  they  have  come  down  to  us 
ui  their  published  form?  Secomllv,  ditl  anv- 
one  assist  Shakesj>eare  in  the  adaptation  of 
these  j)hiys  as  tht-y  ai)iK-ar  in  the  Fii'st  Folio 
under  the  title  of  the  Second  and  Tliinl  Pails 
of  Henry  VJ.  I  As  to  the  tii-st  question,  it 
gi'eatly  depends  uinni  whether  The  Contention 
and  TiTJc  Tragedy  have  really  c»>me  down  to 
us  in  their  original  f<»rm,  «>r  whether  they  had 
been  touched  up  by  Shakesf>eare's  or  any 
other  hand,  l>efore  they  were  i)rinteil.  As  to 
this  {X)int  we  have  no  direct  evidence  of  any 
kind,  and  very  little  indirect.  As  to  the  second 
question,  we  Live  nothing  to  rely  uiK»n  but 
internal  evidence;  and  what  there  is  of  that 
points  most  strongly  to  Marlowe,  if  to  anyone^ 
as  Shakesjieare's  coadjutor.  Tliere  are  un- 
doubtedly some  of  the  added  jyaasages  in  tlusc 
plays  which  strongly  resemble  Marlowe's  style,^ 
and  which  lead  us  to  believe  that  either  he 
assisted  Shakesi)eare  in  the  ada])tation  »»f  the 
old  l)lays,  or,  if  not,  that  Shakesj^eare,  coii- 
sciouslv  or  unconsciouslv,  imitiitcd  the  stvle  of 
tlie  older  dramatist. 

The  theorv  held  bv  Johnson  and  Steevens, 
and  adopte<l  by  Knight,  I'lrici,  Delins,  &c., 
that  Shakesi)eai'e  wi-ote  Tlie  Contention  and 
The  True  Tnigedy  as  well  im  the  revised  edi- 
tions printeil  in  F.  I,  may  l>e  dismissed  as  un- 
tenable; and  so  may  the  singular  contentitiii 
of  ^Ir.  Fleay  (see  Macmillan's  Magsizine,  Nov. 
1875)  that  the  whole  of  the  Second  and  Tliinl 
Parts  of  Henrv  VL  are  bv  Peele  and  Marlowe: 
and  that  Shakesj)eari*  revised  these  playjs 
though  he  did  not  write  them,  about  KJOl  (see 
Stokes,  p.  10).     The  most  geneiidly  receivetl 
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<»pinii>n  Ls,  tluit  Greene,  and  Marlowe,  and, 
perhaps.  Peele,  wrote  the  two  older  plays,  and 
iliat  .Shakesi)eare  altereil  them  into  the  form 
ill  whirli  tlu'V  liave  come  down  to  us  in  F.  1. 

Bv  far  the  best  account  of  the  whole  of  the 
bi:*t4>ry  of  these  phiys,  mid  of  the  eonti-oversy 
c«>nceniin*/  their  authorship,  will  l)e  found  in 
a  nui8t  admirable  i*ai>er  by  Miss  Jane  Lee 
(Xew  Shak.  Soc.  Transitu tiona,  1875-(5,  part  2, 
j'p.  217-219)-  Miss  Lee  comes  to  the  conclu- 
«'.  »n  that  Tlie  Contention  and  The  True  Tra- 
gedy wei^e  by  Marlowe  and  Greene,  and  that 
jHijisibly  Peele  hail  some  shai'e  in  them;  that 
they  are  liot  imperfect  repi'esentations  of  the 
Sec<*nd  and  Third  Parts  of  Henrv  VL;  that 
Sliakesjpeare  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  older 
l»lays,  and  that  he  wjis  jiroliably  helinnl  by 
Marlowe  in  altering  them  into  the  Second 
and  Thinl  Partes  of  Heniy  VI.  She  gives 
.severjil  resemblances  of  verl>al  expression  and 
<«f  thought,  in  both  The  C'ontention  and  The 
True  Trage<Iy,  to  the  acknowledged  works  of 
.\L\rluwe  and  of  Greene ;  and  several  allusions 
fr^m  both  dramatist^  e8i)ecially  from  Mar- 
luwe's  Edwanl  II.,  which  are  either  repeated 
or  imitated  in  Tlie  Cont^fution  and  The  True 
Trageily. 

As  t^>  the  external  evidence  which  tellsagainst 

Shakes} >eare  haWng  had  anything  to  do  with 

the  two  okler  plavs,  it  inav  Iw  not^d  tliat  Miss 

Lee  insists  very  strongly  <m  what  !Mr.  Halli- 

well-Phillipps  |K>iuted  out  in  his  Introduction 

to  the  re]>ublication  of  The  C'ontention  and 

Hie  True  Tnigeily  (see  Hazlitt,  pj).  388,  389), 

namely,  that  Millington  did  not  put  Shake- 

jjpeare'w  luame  to  either  of  these  plays,  not  even 

in  the  edition  published  as  late  as  1600;  that 

after  the  year  1598,  none  of  the  undisputed 

|»Uvi)  of  Shakesi^eare,  excfpt  the  early  edition 

<«f  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  the  first  edition  of 

Haiulet  (Q.  1,  1603X  were  published  without 

i»i«  iKune  on  the  title-page;  that  it  was  not  till 

lH19,or  three  years  after  Shakespeare's  death, 

that  the  Two  Paits  were  published  together  by 

Pavier,  to  whom  the  copyright  had  been  trans- 

^errwl,  with  Shakespeare's  name  on  the  title- 

I*^  This  gentleman  ap]jeat:s  to  have  done  a 

ifl^at  business  in  spurious  Shakespearean  plays, 

Wt  nut  during  the  poet's  lifetime.     After  his 

'leath  he  i»ul>lished  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  The 


Yorkshire  Ti*agedy,  and  The  Puritan ;  stating 
that  they  were  written  by  William  Shake- 
s})eare,  though  we  know  that  he  had  nothing 
on  earth  to  do  with  anv  of  them.  Tlie  omission 
by  Meres,  writing  in  1598,  of  any  mention 
either  of  any  of  the  Three  Parts  of  Henry  VL 
or  of  The  Contention  aiul  The  True  Tragedy 
among  the  list  of  ShakeHjK^are  s  plays,  although 
he  gives  Titus  Andronicus,  is  a  stnmg  nega- 
tive argument  against  the  theory  that  Shake- 
speare was  jiart  author  of  the  older  plays. 

Of  ct^ntempoiiir}'  allusions  to  the  Second  and 
Tliird  Parts  of  Henry  VL,  the  most  imj)or- 
tant  is  the  well-known  passage  fi-om  Greene's 
Groats- worth  of  Wit  bought  with  a  Million  of 
Repentaunce :  "for  there  is  an  vpstart  CVow, 
beautifie<l  with  our  feathers,  that  with  his 
Tygers  heart  xcrapt  in  a  Plaf/ers  /n'de,  Hup]>ose8 
he  is  as  well  able  to  buml^ist  out  a  blanke 
vewe  as  the  best  of  you :  and  being  an  ab- 
solute Johannes  fac  totum,  is  in  his  owne  con- 
ceit the  onely  Shake-scene  in  a  countrie" 
(Shaksj>ere  Allusion  Books,  Series  iv.  No.  1, 
p.  30). 

This  ]>asa»ige  seems  to  ]>rove,  first,  that 
Greene  had  a  share  in  the  two  earlier  plays; 
secondly,  that  ShakesjHiare  was  the  person 
who  afterwards  ada])tcd  them,  and  ]H'rh<'\i)e 
more  or  less  adopted  them  as  his  own,  in  the 
shape  of  the  Second  and  Third  Piut«  of  Henry 
VL 

In  the  Epilogue  to  Henry  V.  (lines  9-14) 
there  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  all  Three  Parts 
of  Henrv  VI. : 

Henry  the  Sixth,  in  infant  bands  crown'd  King 
Of  France  and  England,  did  this  king  Buccecd; 

Whofte  state  so  many  had  the  managing, 
That  they  lost  Fmnce  and  mode  his  England  bleed: 

Which  oft  our  stage  hath  shown;  and,  for  their  sake, 
In  your  fair  minds,  let  this  acceptance  take. 

Tlii»  ])aB8age  seems  to  j»ix)ve  beyon<l  all  doubt, 
that  Shakeftjxiare  considered  all  Three  Pai-ts 
of  Henry  VI.  aa  at  least  partly  his  own. 
Line  1 1  seems  to  refer  esj^ecially  to  I.  Henry 
VL;  line  12  to  IL  Henr>'  VL;  while  line  13 
seems  to  imply  that  more  than  one  play  was 
alluded  to.  Still  it  is,  perha]>s,  but  fair  to 
admit  that  the  reference  may  be  only  to  the 
First  Part  of  Henry  VI. ;  and  that  ^^  their 
sake  "  might  be  nothing  but  a  careless  use  of 
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the  ])liiral  possessive,  or  might  refer  to  the 
characters  in  the  play. 

Tlie  question  as  to  whether  Shake8])eare  tiad 
any  hand  in  Tlie  Contention  and  The  True 
Tnigedy,  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  is  one 
very  difficult  to  determine.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  are  many  i)a8Sfiges  in  the  two  older  plays 
— one  may  almost  say  whole  scenes — which, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  internal  evidence, 
after  nfaking  every  allowance  for  the  crudity 
of  Shakespeare's  style  when  tii-st  writing  for 
the  stage,  we  caimot  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
were  written  by  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  S[)eeches  and  scenes  of  such  merit, 
many  of  which  w^e  find  ta  have  undergone 
little  or  no  altei*ati(>n  in  the  revised  versions, 
that  we  feel  tempted  to  claim  them  for  Sliake- 
s})eare.  But  what  is  more  im]x>rtimt  than  the 
mere  language  of  the  jjlays,  the  characteiiza- 
tion,  in  two  imjwrtant  instances — those  of 
Queen  M.irgaret  nnd  Richanl,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester— is  nearly  as  complete  in  the  older  plays 
as  it  is  in  the  revised  versions.  If  we  hold 
that  The  Contention  and  Tlie  True  Tragedy 
were  the  works  of  two  or  more  joint  authors, 
not  including  Shakesjware,  it  would  l)e  unjust 
to  attribute  to  these  joint  authors  the  demerits 
of  the  two  older  plays,  and  not  to  credit  them 
with  the  merits  such  as  they  are.  It  must,  in 
fairness,  be  gi*anted  that  whoever  wrote  the 
soliloquy  of  Gloucester  in  Tlie  True  Tragedy, 
to  him  belongs  the  credit  of  the  original  con- 
ception of  the  Richard  who  is  the  hero  of 
Richard  III.  True  it  is  that  Shakespeare,  in 
tlie  latter  play,  may  have  very  much  elaborated 
the  character,  but  all  the  main  featiii*es  of  the 
intellectual  and  unsci*upulous  egotist,  who 
makes  love  to  I-iady  Anne  over  the  coffin  of 
her  late  husband,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Glou- 
cester who  s{)eaks  these  remarkable  lines  (III. 
Henry  VI.  v.  6.  81-83): 

And  this  word  "love,"  which  greybeards  call  divine, 
Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another, 
And  not  in  me:  I  am  myself  alono 

(identically  the  sjime  as  in  Tlie  True  Tnigedy, 
p.  102);  while  the  fiiscinating  hypocrisy,  if  one 
may  use  such  an  expression,  of  the  murderer 
of  the  young  jirinces  is  epitomized  in  that  line 
(III.  Henry  VI.  iii.  2.  182): 

Wliy,  I  can  smile,  and  murder  whiles  I  smile, 
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nearly  word  for  word  the  same  as  in  The  True 
Tragedy  (p.  64): 

Tut  I  can  smile,  and  murder  when  I  smile. 

Also  witli  regard  to  Queen  Margaret;  however 
much  her  si>eeches  may  be  improve<l  in  the 
revised  editions,  and  however  eiisily  we  may 
trace  the  touches  of  Shakespeare's  i)oetic 
fancy  in  many  scenes  in  which  she  figures — 
in  that,  for  instiince,  between  her  and  Suf- 
folk in  the  Second  Part — still  we  must  admit 
that  the  resolute  and  pur|K)seful  woman,  who 
struggles  so  boldly  against  eveiy  difficulty  al- 
most with  success,  even  against  the  greatest 
difficulty  of  all,  the  paralyzing  influence  of  her 
too  gentle  and  too  conscientious  husband,  exists 
in  the  Margaret  of  The  Contention  anil  Tlie 
Time  Tragedy;  and  that  the  development  <jf 
her  character  in  Richard  III.  is  but  a  develoj)- 
ment  and  not  a  ci*eation.  No  one  can  read 
cai-efullv  The  Contention  and  Tlie  True  Tra- 
gedy  without  perceiving  that  theiv  are  i>assages 
w^here  all  sense,  and  rhythm,  and  metre  seem 
wanting;  passitges  the  language  of  which  is  of 
the  biildest  descrij/tion.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  jdso  ])assages  evidently  written  by  one 
who  was  a  master  of  blank  vei*8t»,  as  far  as  its 
capacities  were  then  developed ;  by  one  who 
had  no  little  sense  of  di-amatic  effect  as  well 
as  poetic  fancy  and  vigour.  It  is  also  clear, 
when  we  comi>are  the  revised  versions  as 
printed  in  the  Folio  with  the  older  plays,  that 
the  former  are  something  more  than  a  mere 
correction  of  transcribei's'  or  printei-s'  enx)r8, 
an  amplification  of  scenes  or  of  individual 
8{)eeches :  they  are,  evidently,  the  i-esult  of  a 
careful  revision  and  })ai-tial  rewnting  by  one 
whowasatoncea  poet  and  a  practical  dramatist. 
It  is  therefore  a  j)ei'fei*tly  fair  and  i*e2isonable 
theory  to  sup)X)se  that  tlie  two  plays  were, 
originally,  the  work  of  other  authora  than 
Shakesi>eare;  while  to  him  l)elong8  the  merit  of 
the  additions  and  the  improvements  found  in 
the  revised  edition.  But  it  is  scareely  fair  or 
reasonable  to  say  that  eveiy  jxissage  in  the 
older  plays,  which  is  of  sufficient  merit  to  have 
l)een  Shakespeare's,  and  which  we  cannot  assign 
to  any  one  of  his  contemporaries,  wjis  therefore 
written  by  him;  but  that  for  faults  in  those 
plays  he  is  in  no  way  responsible.     What  is 
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just  and  reasonable,  and  probably  nearer 
utk,  is  that  Shakespeare  did  asnist  the 
■8  of  the  older  plavH;  but  that  he  was  at 
ne  an  unknown  man,  and  ((uite  unprac- 
in  his  art  He  therefore  did  not  carry 
*h  influence  with  him  as  did  his  older  and 
exfierienced  collaborators,  who  might 
expect  to  receive  the  far  larger  share, 
the  whole,  of  the  credit  attached  to  the 
But,  as  Shakesjieare  advanced  in  the 
ition  not  only  of  those  connected  with  the 
es  but  also  of  the  public,  the  rumour 

get  alK>ut  that  he  was,  at  least,  part 
p  uf  The  C'ontention  and  The  True  Tra- 

and  perhaps  rather  more  than  his  due 
of  the  merit  of  these  plays  would  have 
langned  to  him.  This  could  not  but  have 
ed  Greene  and  his  other  coadjutors;  and 
ell-known  piissage  in  Greene's  Grotits- 

€i  Wit,  already  (quoted,  was  the  result. 
irards,  when  S]iakesi)eare  had  established 
osition  in  the  theatre,  he  would  very 
illy  take  up  again  The  Contention  and 
'me  Tnigedy;  and,  liaving  conceived  the 
P  writing  a  j)lay  on  the  subject  of  Richard  . 
irould  revise  them  with  as  uuich  care  as 
;Iination  or  his  other  occu]>ationH  allowed. 

STAGE    HISTORY. 

are  does  not  appear  to  be  any  record  of 
erfomiance  either  of  The  Contention  or 
*nie  Tragedy,  in  their  unadapted  shapea 
Illy  know  from  the  title-page  of  the  tirst 
D  of  The  True  Trage<ly  that  it  had  been 
by  the  Eiirl  of  Pembroke's  servants  sun- 
mes  befoi*e  15U5.  On  none  of  the  title- 
of  The  Contention  is  any  mention  made 
having  Wen  performed.  It  will  be  ob- 
l  that  both  Q.  1  and  Q.  2  of  Tlie  True 
dy  have  on  them  **  The  True  Tragedy," 
with  the  whole  contention  between  the 
»  of  Lancaster  and  York,"  although  they 
lontain  the  Second  Part  projierly  speak- 
:he  thinl  edition  of  1(>19  is  also  called 
Vhole  Contention,  and  does  include  both 
We  may  therefore  infer  that  the  First 
[isually  called  The  Contention,  was  acted 
1  as  The  True  Trage<iy,  which  forms  its 
i.     It  is  not  very  probable  that  the  phiy 
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mentioned  by  Henslowe  (see  Introduction  to 
I.  Henry  VI.)  contained  any  portion  of  The 
Contention  or  of  The  True  Tragedy;  and 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  performance  of 
either  the  Second  or  Third  Parts  of  Henry  VI. 
As  to  the  two  plays,  after  they  had  been  al- 
tered by  Shakespeare  and  their  titles  changed, 
there  is  no  mention  of  them  in  Henslowe, 
Downes,  or  Pepys.  The  only  contem(K)rary 
reference — and  that  not  an  over  complimentary 
one — to  the  performance  of  these  two  plays  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Pn>logue  to  Ben  Jonson's 
Every  Man  In  His  Humour: 

Though  need  make  many  i>oet8,  and  some  such 
Ah  art  and  nature  have  not  better'd  much; 
Yet  ours  for  want  bath  not  so  lov'd  the  ntagc, 
As  be  dare  serve  the  ill  customs  of  the  age, 
Or  purchase  your  delight  at  such  a  rate, 
As,  for  it,  he  himself  must  justly  hate: 
To  make  a  child  now  swaddled,  to  proceed 
Man,  and  then  shoot  up,  in  one  beard  and  weed. 
Past  threescore  years;  or,  widt  t/tirf  ru*tif  ticmxUf 
And  help  of  gome  fttr  foot  and  half -foot  troid*f 
Fight  over  Vorl  and  Lftucaster's  long  jart^ 
And  in  the  tyring-hoiisc  bring  wounds  to  scars. 

— Works,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 

This  Prologue  will  have  to  be  again  alluded 
to  with  i*eference  to  the  plays  of  Henry  V.  and 
Winter's  Tale.  Giifonl  says  that  it  Wiis  prol)- 
ably  written  in  1596,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  given  to  the  press  till  1616;  and  he 
maintains  that  the  refei*ences  ai<e  not  to  Shake- 
s]>eare's  ]>lays,  but  to  othera;  and  that  the 
reference  to  York  and  Lancaster' t  long  jars 
is  to  the  old  chronicle  plays,  that  is  to  say,  I 
suppose,  to  The  Contention  and  The  True 
Tragedy,  and  not  to  Shakespeare's  adaptations 
of  those  plays.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Giffonl 
may  be  right  At  the  same  time,  if  Jonson 
did  refer  to  Shakespeare's  plays,  there  is 
nothing  very  malicious  in  such  a  reference. 
It  is  quite  })os8ible  that  the  two  poets  might 
still  be  very  good  friends,  and  yet  tlioroughly 
appreciate  the  very  distinct  qualities  of  each 
other.  In  fact,  as  Shakespeare  himself,  in  his 
own  Prologue  to  Henry  V.  (s])oken  by  the 
ChorusX  ridicules  the  scantiness  of  the  devices 
by  which  battles  were  represented  on  the 
stage,  he  would,  proliably,  have  not  regarded 
it  as  anything  malignant  in  the  older  poet, 
w^ho  represented  what  we  might  call  the  ultra 
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classical  school,  if  he  did  venture  to  chaff  his 
young  rival  for  availing  himself  of  those  me- 
chanical devices  which,  in  8j»ite  of  that  in- 
adequacy of  which  he  himself  as  a  dramatist 
was  too  sensible,  yet  pleased  the  people.  Thus 
much  it  is  as  well  to  any  on  this  subject  of 
the  alleged  ill  feeling  between  Jonson  and 
Shake8j)eare,  at  the  first  opiK>rtunity  which 
occurs;  and  the  sul.)ject  may  now  be  dismissed 
wij-h  the  remark,  that  a  great  deal  more  lias 
l>een  made  of  this  supposed  enmity,  lx)th  by 
Malone,  who  first  formalized  the  indictment 
ai^'jiinst  Jonson,  and  by  Gifford,  who  defended 
his  favourite  juid  congenial  author  with  an 
earnestness  almost  fanatical. 

The  first  record  of  any  jx'i'formance  of  the 
Second  and  Third  Pai*t«  of  Henry  V'l.  to  be 
found  in  Genest,  is  of  the  vei*sion  produced 
by  Crowne  at  Dorset  Garden,  1(581,  which  was 
called  '*IIenrv  VI.  Part  II.  or  The  Misery  of 
CHvil  War,"  and  was  a  continimtion  of  the  play 
already  noticeil  in  the  Introduction  to  1.  Henry 
VI.  Although  this  play  was  acted  during 
the  period  included  in  Downes's  historic  re- 
view of  the  stage,  it  is  not  mentioned  by  him; 
probably  beciiuse  it  wa-s  acted  only  two  or 
three  times.  In  this  j)la3',  Betterton  played 
the  j)art  of  the  Eiirl  of  Warwick;  Mi's.  Lee 
that  of  Queen  Margaret,  and  Miu  Bettei-ton 
that  of  Lady  Grey.  Genest  gives  the  follow- 
ing account:  *'In  this  play  a  giMul  deivl  is  taken 
verbatim,  or  with  slight  alteration,  from  8hak- 
speare,  but  much  less  is  borrowed  than  in  the 
former  part.     Growne  in  the  Prologue  says — 

Tlie  Divine  Shakspeare  did  not  lay  one  stone. 

"Which  is  as  im])udent  a  lie  as  ever  waa 
broached  —  Steevens  obsei'ves,  that  surely 
Shaksj)eare's  works  could  have  been  but  little 
read  at  a  jwriod  when  Grown  could  venture 
such  an  assertion. 

**Act  Ist — Jack  Cade  0])enH  the  play  with 
the  scenes  in  Shakspeare's  2d.  i)art  not  very 
materially  altered — Young  Clifford  kills  him 
instead  of  Iden — but  not  on  the  stjige — the 
Duke  of  York  claims  the  Crown — he  is  sup- 
ported by  Warwick,  and  opposed  by  Gliffonl. 

"Act  2d.  begins  with  the  battle  of  St  Albans 
— not  materially  altered — Edward  Plantage- 
net  says — 
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I  fought  with  more  dispatch, 
'Cause  had  the  battle  lusted,  'twould  have  spoil'd 
An  Assignation  that  I  have  to  night. 

**  Warwick  sees  Lady  Grey  weeping  over  her 
husband's  dead  body,  and  falls  in  love  with 
her — Edward  enters  pulling  in  Lady  Eleanor 
Butler — he  makes  violent  love  to  her,  but  is 
obliged  to  leave  her  just  as  she  is  abc>ut  to 
capitulate — the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York 
make  the  same  agreement  .about  the  Cro^Ti, 
as  they  do  in  the  1st  scene  of  Sliakspeare's 
3d.  part. 

"Act  the  3<l.  begins  with  the  scene  at  Sandal 
C4istle  badly  altered — Ljuly  Eleanor  Butler 
ent^i's,  to  Edwartl,  in  a  riding  dress — Edward 
pi-otests  he  will  not  lose  a  second  opjjortimity 
— then  follow  two  scenes  by  Crown — in  one 
of  them — *  The  scene  is  drawn,  and  there  ap- 
j  fH^ai-s  Houses  and  Towns  burning,  Men  and 
W^jmen  liang'd  upon  Ti'ees,  and  Children  on 
the  tops  of  Pikes.' 

*'Act  4th. — Clifford  begins  with  saying  to 
King  Henry 

Damn  your  unlucky  j>lanets— 

And  a  little  after 

Oh  !  damn  all  this— come  let  us  to  the  battle. 

After  he  h^s  received  his  mortiil  wound- 
Edward,  Warwick  &c.  jeer  him,  (as  in  Shak- 
speare)  and  conclude  he  must  be  dead  as  he 
does  not  swear — Crown  makes  him  recover 
for  a  m(»ment  just  to  say — '  Damnation  on  you 
air — Ijadv  Grey  is  discovered— Wai-^ick  re- 
news  his  love,  and  is  again  reject^^d — She  is 
married  to  King  Edwaixl,  and  as  soon  as  the 
ceremony  is  over,  Lfidy  Eleanor  Butler  enters, 
and  reproaches  the  King  for  deserting  her — 
Warwick  takes  Edward  prisoner. 

"Act  oth. — King  Henry  is  restored — Ed- 
ward makes  his  escape — then  comes  the  battle 
at  R-irnet— Latlv  Eleanor  Butler  enters  in  Iwy'a 
clothes,  and  is  killed  by  King  Edward,  who 
did  not  know  who  she  was — he  next  kills 
I  "Wai*wick— Queen  Margaret  and  her  Son  are 
brought  in  j>risoners,  a^  in  Shaksjjeare — the 
scene  changes  to  the  Tower — the  ghost  of 
Kichartl  the  2d  and  a  giKnl  Spirit  api>ear  to 
Henry  the  ()th— Kichanl  Phmtiigenet  kills  him 
— and   King    Eilwanl   concludes    the    play" 
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((ienest,   vol.  i.  pp.  305,  306).      The  Second 
Part  is  saitl  to  have  been  jniblishe*!  in  1680, 
a  Year  before  the  Fii-st  Part;   but  it  is  not 
likelv  that  it  wiis  written  l)efore.     The  latter 
play  in  full  of  bits  of  clapti'ap,  conceived  in 
tliat  spirit  of  ultra  loyalty  which  distinguished 
Crowne,  and  which  the  eminent  virtues  of  the 
Merrv  Monarch  were  so  calculated  to  excite. 
The  next  production  of  these  i>hiys,  or  of  any 
version  of  them,  was  at  l)rury  Lane  Theatre, 
1723;  when  a  vei*sion  by  Theophilus  Cibber 
was  introtluced  on  July  5th,  the  title  of  which 
was,   "An  Historical  Tragedy  of    the  Civil 
Wars  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Ljin- 
ctwter  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  6th — altered 
frt>m  Shakspeare  —  containing  the  marriages 
<«f  King  Edward  the  4th  and  Young  Prince 
fxlwanl  with  Liulv  Grev  and  Lfidv  Anne — 
the  distresses  of  Queen  Margaret — the  depos- 
ing of  King  Henry  6th — the  battles  fought  at 
.Sl  Allians,  Wakefield,  Mortimer's  Cross,  and 
Tewksbury — the  deaths  of  Lord  Clitibrd  of 
( 'unil>erland  and  his  Son,  the  Duke  of  York, 
his  son  young  JRutland,    the   great   Eiirl   of 
\V;irwick,   and    young    Prince    Edward    and 
many  other  true  historical  j)iiss.-iges  (B.M.)" 
(iienest,  vol.  iii.  p.  110).      Theophilus  Cibber 
was  a  young  man,  who  does  not  appear  to 
have    venture<l   on    the   humorous  freaks  of 
originality  in  which  Crowne  indulged.     The 
principal   additions  seem  to  consist  of  love 
tfcenes   between    Prince   Edward   and    Lady 
Anne,  the  second  daughter  of  Warwick,  and 
a  few  teilious  speeches  by  the  adapter  hiuhself. 
He  availe<l  himself  to  a  considerable  extent  of 
<'niwne's  version.     Genest  says,  "T.  Cibber's 
alteration  is  a  very  bad  one;  he  has,  however, 
i'etaine<l   considerably  more   of    the   original 
tlian  Crown  had  done*'  (vol.  iii.  p.  112).     The 
iiaiiie  of  Sjivage  appears  in  the  cast  as  the 
represjentative  of  the  Duke  of  York;  and  it 
appears  that  this  was  Kichard  Savage,  the 
|ioet,  who  was  the  friend  of  Theophilus  Cibber, 
and,  ]xiHMibly,  may  have  Jissisteil  him  in  con- 
cocting  this   version  of  Shakes} )eare's  j)laya 
According  to  Johnson,  Savage  w;is  a  very  bad 
actor;  but,  as  the  Duke  of  York  is  killed  in 
*ct  ii.,  it  is  quite  possible  he  may  have  been 
intruste<l  with  that  character.    Young  Cibber 
luDself  played  Edward  Prince  of  Wales;  and 


young  Wilks  played  young  (liiVord.  This  ver- 
sion was  only  represented  once. 

It  appeal's  to  have  been  a  long  time  before 
any  attempt  yraa  made  to  revive  these  two 
plays  in  any  shape  whatever.  In  1818  Edmund 
Kean  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  as 
Richard  Duke  of  York,  in  a  play  with  that 
title.  This  vei-sion  was  by  Mr.  Merivale,  the 
grandfather  of  Mr.  Herman  Merivale,  the  dra- 
matist, and  seems  to  have  attitined  greater  suc- 
cess on  the  sttige  than  any  previous  ada])tation 
of  Shakesfieare's  Henry  VI.  The  first  act  is 
chieflv  taken  from  I.  Henry  VI.  The  rest  of 
the  play  is  mainly  titken  from  II.  Henry  VI., 
with  two  or  three  scenes  from  HI.  Henry  VI. 
in  the  la>*t  act,  which  ends  with  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  York.  Of  coui-se  it  was  necessary 
to  amplify  the  princijwd  character  to  make  it 
worth  the  while  of  the  great  tragedian  to  un- 
dertake it;  and  this  ha.s  been  done,  very  taste- 
fully and  ingeniously,  by  the  insertion  of  some 
well- chosen  passiiges  from  other  Elizii1)ethan 
dramatists,  ])nncipally  from  Chapman ;  no 
other  play  of  iShakespeares  being  put  under 
contribution.  In  the  preface  to  the  published 
edition  of  this  play  Mr.  Merivale,  in  very 
temperate  language,  joins  issue  with  some  of 
his  critics  wiiose  conflicting  of)inions  were  cer- 
tainly difficult  to  reconcile;  one  of  these  in- 
genious gentleniien,  finding  fault  with  the  com- 
piler for  moilernizing  Shakesj>eare,  selected 
(US  "his  favourite  jiassiige  in  tha  orujinaV^  the 
short  scene  between  Ycak  and  Kutland,  intro- 
duced with  great  j^ropriety,  from  a  dramatic 
IK)int  of  view,  before  the  nuu'der  of  Eutland; 
that  Ixjing  one  of  the  very  few  passages  written 
by  ^Ir.  Merivale  himself!  It  would  appear 
from  this  that  the  knowledge  of  Shakespeare, 
j>ossessed  by  the  critics  of  that  day,  was  neither 
as  wide  nor  as  deep  as  it  is  now.  Barry  Cora- 
wall,  in  his  Life  of  Edmund  Kean^  says  (vol. 
ii.  p.  178):  "Kean  produced  some  striking 
effects  in  the  part  of  Richanl,  and  always  spoke 
of  it  in  terms  oi  high  eulogium.''  The  cast  of 
"Richard  Duke  of  York'"'  included,  among 
other  well-known  names,  Wallack  as  Young 
Clifford;  T.  P.  Cooke  as  Buckingham;  Munden 
as  Jack  Cade;  and  Mrs.  Glover  as  Margaret 

1  The  work  was  published  by  Moxon  in' 1885. 
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of  Aiijou.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Herman  Merivale  for  the  loan  of  his  coj)y 
of  this  play,  which  contains  numerous  MS. 
alterations  and  additions  in  the  handwriting  of 
his  grandfather;  the  title-page  is  dated  1817, 
and  the  preface  refers  to  various  featui*es  in  the 
representation  of  the  play  and  to  the  criticisms 
thereon.  Mr.  Herman  Merivale  informs  me, 
in  a  letter,  that  the  play  was  first  represented 
in  1816,  so  that  the  date  1818  given  in  the 
Life  of  Kean  above  referred  to,  must,  if  cor- 
rect, refer  to  a  revival  of  the  play,  not  to  its 
first  production.  The  only  other  occasion  on 
which  any  version  of  Henry  VI.  has  been 
represented,  as  fai'  as  I  can  discover,  was  at 
the  Surrey  Tlieatre  in  18(53,  when,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Andei'son,  a  version  of 
I.  Henry  VI.  was  presented,  called  The  Wars 
of  tlie  Hoses,  and  was  played  some  thirty  or 
forty  nights.  Mr.  Andersdu  himself  doubled 
the  part  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Jack  Cade. 
In  tlie  letter,  in  which  he  kindly  gives  me  this 
infoi-mation,  he  adds  that  "  unfortunately  the 
MS.  with  all  books  and  i>apers  were  destroyed 
when  the  theatre  was  burnt  down  in  the  year 
1864." 

Whether  any  manager  will  think  it  worth 
his  while  t<)  revive  any  one  of  the  above-men- 
tioned vei*sion8  of  these  plays,  or  to  give  a 
representation  of  any  one  of  the  Three  Parts 
of  Henry  VI.  iis  Shakesi>eare  revised  them, 
is  very  doubtful.  Tlie  number  of  character 
introduced,  the  violent  changes  of  scene,  the 
confused  mass  of  incidents,  and  the  neces»iry 
division  of  inteivst  among  the  chanictei's,  all 
tend  to  make  the  effective  re])resentation  of 
these  plays  on  the  stage  very  difficult. 

CRITICAL    REMARKS. 

In  s(>eaking  of  these  two  jilays  it  is  evident, 
from  what  has  been  said  above  as  to  their 
authorship,  that  one  cannot  treat  th(>m,  any 
more  than  I.  Henry  VI.,  as  l)eing  Shakesi)eare'8 
own  work.  I  cannot  i)retend  to  follow  those 
who  venture  to  j)ortion  out  the  lines  of  these 
plays  l)etween  their  different  authors.  For 
the  puq>08es  of  criticism  it  is  quite  sufiicient 
to  accept  the  additional  {uissages  in  F.  1  as 
l»eing  virtually  the  work  of  Shakespeare,  whe- 
ther Marlowe  assisted  him  or  not  in  the  re- 
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vision.  For  what  he  chose  to  leave  of  the  old 
plays  in  the  revised  editions  of  them  he  is 
responsible,  as  far  as  his  taste  as  a  poet  and 
his  judgment  as  a  dramatist  are  concerned. 
Most  critics  do  not  hesitate  to  prefer  these 
two  plays,  II.  Henry  VI.  and  III.  Htnr>' VI., 
to  I.  Henry  VI.;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  contain  many  more  passages  of  merit 
both  from  a  poetical  and  dramatic  point  of 
view;  but  the  nature  of  their  subject  prevents 
them  being  as  sym()athetic  as  I.  Henry  VI. 
Indeeil,  had  the  same  amount  of  talent  and  of 
})ains  been  bestowed  upon  the  latter,  it  would 
have  more  than  held  its  own  with  the  Parts 
founded  upon  The  C'ont<;ntion  and  Tlie  True 
Tragedy.  But  we  may  take  it  that  not  only 
was  the  original  play,  from  which  Shakesjieaiv 
worke<l  in  the  case  of  1.  Henry  VI.,  of  inferior 
merit  to  those  from  which  he  ndapteil  the  two 
other  Parts,  but  also  that  he  bestowtd  less 
care  upon  the  First  Part  than  on  the  Second 
and  Third;  and,  j)rol>al)ly,  that  he  had  not,  at 
the  time  he  prepared  the  former  for  the  stage, 
made  much  j)rogi'e8S  in  his  art  Otherwise, 
the  l>lay,  which  tells  the  story  of  Tallwt's 
glorious  victories  and  heroic  death,  of  Joan  of 
Aixj's  noble  enthusiasm  for  her  countn*,  and 
of  her  cruel  end,  would  have  taken  a  much 
firmer  hohl  upon  our  symjuithies  than  these 
two  somewhat  monotonous  rtK'ords  of  graspiiij^' 
ambition,  mean  treachery,  and  blood thiivty 
cnielty.  For,  after  all,  when  we  come,  fresh 
from  a  careful  reading  of  them,  to  hxik  hack 
upon  these  two  plays,  with  what  cIuLracters, 
crowded  as  they  are  with  many  and  various 
indivitlualitiea,  can  we  symjmthize?  Scaively 
with  the  ambitious  and  disingenuous  York: 
or  with  Wan^'ick,  bnive  though  he  be,  yet 
never  setting  his  heart  uixm  anything  else  but 
his  own  selfish  ends,  chai*ging  his  allegiance 
with  as  little  scruple  tm  he  changes  his  armour, 
whenever  it  suits  his  purjKise;  haitlly  with 
the  inicles,  wrangling  over  their  royal  nephew; 
or  with  Edward  IV.,  young,  bmve,  and  hand- 
some as  he  is,  but  sensual,  and  only  less  crtiel 
j  l)ecau8e  more  indolent  than  his  scheming,  vul- 
jnne  brother  Hichaixl.  We  can  care  little  for 
Clarence,  who  has  just  enough  audacity  to  l»e 
a  traitor,  without  the  courage  to  Ik*  loyal;  nor 
do  our  hearts  go  out  even  to  Margaivt,  lo>*al 
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and  nobly  tenacioufli^  |>ur|Ki8e  though  she  be; 
for  the  fiendish  cruelty  with  which  she  tri- 
umphs over  her  enemy,  York,  almost  justifies 
the  abuse  which  is  heaped  upon  her.  Henry 
alone  stands  out,  among  the  crowd  of  grasp- 
ing, intriguing,  and  cruel  men- slayers  which 
surround  him,  gentle,  merciful,  thinking  of 
others  rather  than  of  himself,  shrinking  with 
horror  fn>m  severity  even  to  those  who  had 
deservetl  it;  with  a  heart  that  bleeds  for  his 
country's  misfortunes,  that  is  not  only  wrung 
with  grief  at  the  death  of  some  friend  of  noble 
birth,  but  overflows  with  pity  at  the  sorrows 
of  the  pof^rest  of  his  urdiappy  subjects.  Yet 
Henry  lacks  those  qualities  which  rarely,  if 
ever,  coexist  with  such  a  character;  he  has 
neither  resolution  nor  vigour  to  cope  with  the 
crowd  of  unscrupulous  foes  around  him.  Timid 
by  nature,  and  morbidly  avei-se  to  everything 
that  wears  the  slightest  api>earance  of  cruelty, 
he  vields  when  he  should  resist,  entreats  when 
he  should  command,  and  laments  the  crimes 
that  he  ought  to  punish.  Among  the  minor 
chanictei's,  Humphrey  of  Gloucester  stands  out, 
perhaps,  as  the  most  prominent ;  we  are  intended 
to  admire  him,  but  the  finger-jKvst  which  points 
to  his  supposed  good  qualities  is  rather  too 
obtrusive;  and  we  feel  that,  in  all  the  eloquent 
Mpeeches  he  makes  on  behalf  of  his  king,  he 
says  one  wonl  for  his  sovei^eign  and  three  for 
him.self.  Nor  can  we  quite  get  over  his  conduct 
to  his  duchess;  having  raised  her  from  some- 
thing worse  than  an  insigniiicant  position  to 
that  of  his  wife,  we  feel  that  he  might  he  a  little 
more  indulgent  to  her  ambition,  which  is  not 
altogether  selfish;  and  that,  in  the  hour  of  her 
homiliation,  he  might  sym])athize  with  her 
more  and  preach  to  her  less.  Indeed,  his  con- 
duct, after  her  i)erformance  of  her  painful 
and  degrading  penance,  almost  pre])ares  us 
for  his  own  fate  as  an  act  of  ]X)etic  justice. 
Figures  that,  for  the  moment,  attract  our 
sympfithy  and  touch  our  hearts,  like  those  of 
the  young  Rutland,  or  of  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales,  or  of  Lady  Grey,  flit  across  the  crowded 
^.'ene,  and  are  gone  almost  l>efore  we  have 
time  to  admire  them.  It  was  inevitable,  per- 
haps, from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  that  the 
interest  should  be  dissipated  among  so  many 
characters,  that  neither  play  seems  to  have  any 


hero  at  all.  Margjiret  might  l>e  made  the 
heroine;  but  the  attempts,  clever  as  they  are, 
that  have  been  made  to  invest  one  of  the  male 
characters  with  ]>aramount  interest,  have  al- 
most inevitably  failed. 

It  may  seem  a  strange  thing  to  say,  but 
there  is  nothing  more  pathetic  in  these  two 
plays — except,  perhaps,  the  beautiful  episode  of 
the  father  and  son,  III.  Henry  VI.  ii.  6.— 
than  the  absence  of  one  character,  whom  we 
should  certainly  have  exjiected  to  have  seen 
taking  a  prominent  jwrt  in  the  stirring  inci- 
dents of  those  times.  I  mean  Katharine,  the 
young  and  happy  bride  of  Heniy  V,,  so  soon 
left  a  widow,  with  nothing  but  her  infant 
child  to  comfort  her.  One  remembers  the 
bright  scene  of  her  courtship  by  Heiuy 
(Heniy  V.  act  v.  scene  2);  one  reads  of  the 
enthusi;ism  and  delight  with  which  she, was 
welcomed  by  the  people  of  England  as  the 
beautiful  young  bride  of  their  genuinely  be- 
loved king;  one  pictures  the  exultant  pride 
with  which,  directly  she  wjis  well  enough  to 
travel,  she  luistened  to  Fmnce  to  show  her 
husband  their  infant  child,  and  the  joyous 
days  of  festivity  pivssed  there  :  then  comes  the 
sudden  death  of  King  Henry  in  the  pride  of 
life,  and  the  fair  promise  of  happiness  is 
blighted  for  ever.  For  the  first  two  years 
Katharine  seems  to  have  held  her  j)roj)er 
place  as  mother  of  the  young  king ;  but  when 
the  child  was  only  three  yeai-s  old  the  mother 
was  deposed,  and  Dame  Alice  Boteller  was 
appointed  as  governess  of  the  infant  monarch. 
Tlie  history  of  the  young  queen-dowager's  dis- 
grace is  shrouded  in  mysteiy;  probably  her 
attachment  to  Owen  Tudor,  whom  she  subse- 
quently married,  was  thus  early  discovered. 
But  from  an  historical  as  well  as  from  a  dni- 
matic  point  of  view  her  complete  effacement 
is  to  be  much  regretted.  The  whole  face  of 
English  history  might  have  been  changed,  if 
Katharine  could  have  taken  and  held  the 
position  which,  of  right,  belonged  to  her. 
She  ha<l  the  enormous  advantage  of  her  dead 
husband's  name  to  conjure  by,  and  what  an 
advantage  it  was  we  learn  from  the  speech 
of  Clifteni  to  Jack  Cade's  followers.  Only 
give  to  this  queen-mother  half  the  energy"  and 
decision  of  character  which  Margaret  had,  and 
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ivliat  might  she  not  have  achieved  for  her 
80u's  cauHe  I  Margai*et  did  much ;  but  it  miut 
be  remembered  that  8he  always  hiboured 
under  the  great  and  in8U])erable  disadvantage 
of  being  connected,  in  the  public  mind,  with 
the  disgniceful  cowion  of  English  territory  to 
FraiKHj.  Katharine  had  come  afl  a  foreigner  in- 
deed, but  also  as  a  beautiful  messenger  of  peace 
to  England,  and  a  guarantee  of  her  husliand's 
succession  to  the  fair  land  of  France.  If,  indeed, 
her  misalliance  wa«  the  sole  reason  for  her 
l>eing  entirely  excluded  from  tiiking  any  jjsu-t 
in  the  care  and  education  of  her  own  child, 
what  more  striking  anomaly  can  there  Ik?, 
than  this  i*elentless  enforcement  uf  the  decrees 
of  conventional  eticjuette,  in  a  society  which 
held  human  life  in  less  respect  than  was  ever 
the  case  in  any  civilize<l  conununity;  in  an  age 
when  ferocious  cruelty  was  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  I  But  Katharine  had  her 
revenge:  if,  unwilling  to  mix  herself  with 
the  intrigues  of  her  proud  and  uiiscru})uIou.s 
bnjthei"s-in-law,  she  sought  refuge  from  the 
turmoil  of  the  life  an>und  her  in  a  simple 
mairiiige  of  affection,  she  became  the  direct 
ancestress  of  one  of  tlie  most  jK)wei*ful  nice 
of  monaix'lis  that  ever  siit  <.»n  the  English 
throne. 

But  to  return  to  our  main  subject:  the  merit, 
literary  and  dramatic,  <.>f  tlas^.*  jilays  Ls  no 
doubt  consider d>le ;  and,  allowing  for  the  in- 
herent difficulty  <^»f  dealinii:  with  events  so 
vane<l  and  diameters  so  numerous,  it  must  be 
confessed    that   the   auth<»i-s   have   exhibite<l 
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gi-ejit  Viiriety  and  i»ower.  As  acted  dramas, 
the  SecHind  and  Thini  Part>i  <.»f  Henrj*  VI. 
could  never  veiy  nuich  impress  a  mo<leni 
audience.  But,  if  we  can  only  get  over  the 
horrid  atmosphere  c»f  bhxiilshed  which  j>er- 
vades  these  plays,  they  are  cajKtble  of  aifording 
great  pleasure  to  the  reader.  There  is  much 
study  of  character  in  them  ;  and  there  01*6  de- 
tached scenes  which  ai'e  veiy  dramatic.  As 
for  the  humontus  ])ortion,  that  which  treats  of 
Jack  C'a<le's  rel)ellion,  many  of  the  critics  seem 
inclined  to  think  that  the  existence  of  these 
scenes  in  the  older  jjlays  points  to  Shakcspeait; 
having  had  a  hand  in  their  conij)ositi(»n.  For 
my  jMU-t,  except  in  that  very  clianu'teristic 
contemj>t  for  the  nionility  of  King  Mob,  which 
Shakesj)eare  never  loses  the  opj»oilunity  of 
iiccentviating,  I  confess  that  1  cannot  see  any- 
thing in  the  Jack  Cade  scenes  that  might  not 
have  been  written  by  almost  any  one  of  Shake- 
sjieares  contenij)or.aies.  Let  any  reader  take 
up  either  <»f  the  Pails  of  Henry  IV.,  or  Henry 
v.,  and  he  will  see  how  distinctly  superior 
Shakes] )eare's  humour  is  when  it  is  liis  own; 
or,  if  it  be  fairer  to  comjxire  the  humour,  such 
as  it  is,  of  these  plays  with  one  (»f  Shake- 
sj>e.'U'e's  umloubteiUy  early  works,  the  CV»me(ly 
of  Erroi-s,  tir  Two  Gentlemen  (»f  Verona,  will 
suffice.  If  Shakes] )eai'e's  claim  to  have  l»een 
j«irt  author  of  The  Contention  and  The  True 
Tragedy  rests  chietly  on  the  hunioui-s  of  Jack 
Cade  juid  his  com]Miny  of  relK.*ls,  we  may  feel 
(►ui'Selves  at  jxerfect  liWi-ty  to  believe  that  be 
h;ul  no  share  in  them  whatever. 
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KING   HENEY   VI.-PAET    II. 


Si'ESE  I.     LvH'hii.     A  room  of  itate  in  lU 

FloHrieii  of  tri'itiiielt:  tlifii  Aaiilbofft.  Ealeroii 
OM  tidi  Kjnu  Uknhv,  UvHPURF.r  DUKF, 
OF  fJt.osTER,  .Salisbury,  Warwick,  a>ul 
Casdin'al  Beaifort;  o.i  the  o/Aer,  Queen 
Margaret,  leil  ill  hii  Suffolk,  York,  So- 
MERSirr,  ■(/)</  Bt'CKiKoHAM,  a<\d  oihert  fol- 

Sat  An  fniin  your  high  imperial  majesty 
I  liii'l  in  fhur^  at  my  depiut  for  Francis, 
i»  tm^iiratnr'  to  your  excellence, 
Tu  marry  PriiiceBH  Margaret  for  your  grace, 
[So,  in  the  fniiiouH  ancient  city  Tours, 
'!iitT«mii-ei'f  the  Kings  of  France  n nil  Sicil, 
The   iJiikeM   of   iMeHiifi,   Cnlnber,    Bi-etagne, 

i^VMi  earU,  twi-lve  barons,  and  twenty  rev- 

riviul  biHlioiNi,  J 
1  h»Te  (lerfumiM  niy  task,  nnd  was  espons'il: 
Awl  liinnl'ly  now  upon  my  bendeil  knee,     lO 
III  «i|rlit  of  Kiifiliiuil  iinil  her  lordly  [wern, 


Deliver  up  my  title  iu  the  iiueen  \f 

To  your  mo»t  gracious  haiiiU,  that  are  the 

subittiince 
Of  that  gi'eat  sh.'ulov  T  di<l  repreneiil ; 
The  happiest  gift  tliat  ever  niai-i^uesn  gave, 
The  fairest  qneen  that  ever  king  receiv'd. 
A'l""^.  Suffolk,  iui8e.—\Vek-.iuie,Qiieen  Miir- 

giiret: 
I  oaii  express  no  kinder  sign  of  liive 
Tlian  thifl  kind  kiaa.— 0  Lord,  that  lt-n<]s  me 

life, 
Lend  uie  a  heart  replete  with  thiuikf illness!  vt 
For  tlxm  haat  given  me,  in  this  beauteous 

A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  noul. 
If  synii«tliy  of  love  luiite  our  tlionghbt. 
(/iiitii.  iiitai,  King  of  Englimd  and  my  gra- 
cious lonl. 
The  mutual  couference  that  my  D)ind  bath 

had, 
Bj'  day,  by  night,  waking  and  in  my 
In  courtly  company  or  at  niy  beads, 
Witii  you,  mine  alder- liefest'  sovereign, 


ACT  I.  }:>o«De  1. 


KlN(i   HENRY  VL— PART   II. 


ACT  I.  SoeiM  1. 


Makes  me  the  bolder  to  salute  my  king 
With  ruder  terms,  such  as  my  wit  aifords    so 
And  over- joy  of  heart  doth  minister. 

King.  Her  sight  did  i-avisli;  but  her  grace 
in  Bi)eech, 
t  Her  wonls  ychul  *  with  wisdom's  majesty,  ] 
Makes  me  from  wondering  fall  to  wei'i>ing 

joys; 
Such  is  the  fulness  of  my  heart's  content. 
I»ix1h,  with  oneeheerful  voice  welcome  mvlove. 
All  \^Kiiediiig\    Long  live  Queen  Mai^garet, 

England's  ha)){)ineaR ! 

Qiieeii.  We  tliank  ytui  all.  [Flourish, 

Suff.  My  lord  prote<*t<»r,  so  it  please  your 

giTice, 

Here  are  the  ailicles  of  contracteil  jiwice      40 

Between  our  sovereign  and  the  French  king 

diaries, 
For  eighteen  months  cunclu<led  by  consent. 

(Jlo.   [reiuls]    '* Impiimlfy  It  ia  agreed  between 

the  French  king  Clinrlefl,  and  William  de  la  Pole, 

MarquesH  of  Suffolk,  ambastuidor  for  Henrj'  King  of 

England, — that  the  said  Henry  shall  ottpoutte  the 

Lady  Margaret,  daughter  unto    Keignier  King  of 

•'Naples,   Sieilia,   and   JoruHalem,   [and    crown  her 

^  Queen  of  England  ere  the  thirtieth  of  May  next  ensu- 

i'ing.  ]  Iteuiy  that  the  duchy  of  Anjou  and  the  county 

of  Maine  shall  be  released  and  delivered  to  the  king 

her  father"  -  [J^eti  the  jHi^per  fall. 

King,  Uncle,  how  now ! 

Olo,  Pardon  me,  gracious  lord; 

Some  sudden  qualm  hath  struck  me  at  the 

heart  54 

And  dimm'd  mine  eyes,  that  I  can  read  no 

further. 

King.  Uncle  of  Wuichester,  I  j)ray,  read  on. 

C(/r.  [who  has  pii:ked  up  the  ftaper^  rea(W\ 
•*  ItfiHy  It  is  further  agreed  between  them,  that  the 
duchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine  shall  bo  released  and 
delivered  over  to  the  king  her  father;  and  she  sent 
over  of  the  King  of  England's  own  proper  cost  and 
charges,  without  having  any  dowry."  %2 

King,  They   please   us   well.  —  I^nl   mar- 
(|uesri,  kneel  thou  down: 
We  here  create  thee  the  first  duke  of  Suffolk, 
And  ginl   thee  with  the  swonl.     Cousin  of 

York, 
We  here  discharge  your  grace  from  being  re- 
gent 

14 


I'  the  parts  of  France,  till  tenu  of  eighteen 

months 
Be  full  expirM.— Thanks,  uncle  Winchester, 
QGloster,  York,  Buckuigham,  Somerset, 
Salisbury,  and  Wan»'ick;]  to 

We  thank  you  all  for  this  great  favour  done, 
In  entertainment  to  my  princely  queen. 
Come,  let  us  in;  and  with  all  si)eed  provide 
To  see  her  coronation  Ixj  perfomrd. 

[E.7eennt  King^  Qiieen^  and  SvfM. 
Glo.  Brave  i)eers  of  England,  pillars  of  the 

state, 
To  you   Duke   Humphrey  must  unload  his 

grief,— 
Your  grief,  the  common  grief  of  all  the  land. 
WhatI  <lid  my  brother  Henry  s])end  his  youth. 
His  valour,  coin,  and  i)eople,  in  the  wars  ? 
QDid  he  so  often  Imlge  in  ojwn  field,  M). 

In  winters  cohl  and  summers  parching  heat. 
To  conquer  Fnuioe,  his  ti*ue  inheritance?] 
And  did  mv  bn>ther  Bedfonl  toil  his  wits. 
To  keep  by  ]M>licy  what  Henry  got? 
Have  you   youi-selves,   [^Somerset,  Bucking- 
ham, 
Brave  York,  Salisbury,  and  victorious  War-  ■ 

wick,] 
Receiv'd  deep  scai-s  in  France  and  Normandy  \ 
Q  Or  hath  mine  uncle  Beaufort  and  myself, 
With  all  the  leanie<l  council  of  the  realm, 
Studieil  so  long,  sat  in  the  council-house       90 
Early  and  Lite,  delating  to  and  fro* 
How  France  mid  Frenchmen  might  be  kept 

in  awe  i 
And  was  his  highness  in  his  infancy 
CVowned  in  Paris  in  despite  of  foes^l 
And   shall  these  lalK)urs  and  these  honours 

die? 
Shall  Henry's  conquest,  Bedford's  vigilance, 
Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  counsel  die  i 
O  ])eer8  of  England,  shameful  is  this  league! 
Fatal  this  mairiage,  cancelling  your  fame, 
Q  Blotting  your  names  from  lK)oksof  memory, 
Hazing  the  chanict^rs  of  your  renown,         loi 
Defacing  monuments  of  conquei-'d  France,] 
Un<loing  all,  Jis*  all  had  never  been ! 

Car.  Xe])hew,  what  me«ans  this  i^assiomite 

discourse, 


I       s  Debating  to  and  /ro.  i.e.  discussinf;  the  question  in 


all  its  bearinjr*. 


*  A9  =  Mit. 


ACT  I.  Scene  1. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  11. 


ACT  I.  Scene  1. 


Tfau  peroration  with  such  circumstance?^    io& 
For*  France,  't  is  ours;  and  we  will  keep  it 
Htill. 
Olo.  Ay,  uncle,  we  will  keep  it,  if  we  can; 
But  now  it  is  impossible  we  should: 
Suflfolk,  the  new  made  duke  that  rules  the 
roast,  109 

Hath  given  the  duchies  of  Anjou  and  M|iine 
Unto  the  poor  King  Reignier,   whose  large 

style  ^ 
Agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  purse. 
Sal.  Now,  by  the  death  of  Him  that  died 
for  all, 
These  counties  were  the  keys  of  Normandy: — 
[But  wherefore  weeps  Warwick,  my  valiant 
;        son? 

War,  For  grief  that  they  are  past  recovery: 
;  For,  were  there  hope  to  conquer  them  again, 
My  swonl  should  shed  hot  blood,  mine  eyes  no 

tears. 
Anjou  and  Maine!  myself  did  win  them  both; 
Thij«e  provinces  these  arms  of  mine  did  con- 
quer: 120 
;Aiid  are  the  cities,  that  I  got  with  wounds, 
;i>eliver*d  up  again  with  peaceful  words? 
Mort  Difiii .'] 

York.  For  Suffolk's  duke,  may  he  be  suffocate, 
Tliat  dims  the  honour  of  this  warlike  isle ! 
Frnnce  should  have  torn  and  rent  my  very 

heart, 
Before  I  would  have  yielded  to  this  league. 
I  never  read  but  England's  kings  have  had 
Large  sums  of  gold  and  dowries  with  their 

wives; 
And  our  King  Henry  gives  away  his  own,  iso 
To  match  with  her  that  brings  no  vantagea 

(Ho.  A  proper  jest,  and  never  heard  before, 
Tliat  Suffolk  should  demand  a  whole  fifteenth 
For  costs  and  charges  in  transporting  her ! 
She  Rhould  have  stay'd  in  France  and  starv'd 

in  France, 
Before — 
<V/r.  My  Lord  of  Gloster,  now  ye  grow  too 
hot: 
It  waa  the  j)le.*iaure  of  my  lord  the  king. 
Wo.  My  Lord  of  Winchester,  I  know  your 
mind; 

1  dreutnstaikee,  circQaiiUntUl  detaili. 

•  For  =  ae  for. 

'  Larffe  ttyU,  i.e.  long  Utt  of  tittot. 


T  is  not  my  speeches  that  you  do  mislike,   140 
But 't  is  my  presence  that  doth  trouble  ye. 
Q Rancour  will  out:  proud  prelate,  in  thy  face/ 
I  see  thy  fury:  if  I  longer  stay,  t 

We  shall  begin  our  ancient  bickerings. — ^] 
Lordings^  farewell;  and  say,  when  1  am  gcme, 
I  prophesied — France  will  be  lost  ere  long. 

[ExU. 
Car.  So,  there  goes  our  protector  in  a  rage. 
T  is  known  to  you  he  is  mine  enemy; 
Nay,  more,  an  enemy  unto  you  all; 
And  no  great  friend,  I  fear  me,  to  the  king. 
Q  Consider,  lords,  he  is  the  next  of  blood,     i&i  > 
And  heir  a])]>arent  to  the  English  crown:         / 
Had  Henry  got  an  empire  by  his  marriage,     / 
And  all  the  wealthy  kingdoms  of  the  west,      j 
There 's  rejison  he  should  be  displeas'd  at  it.  ^^ 
Look  to  it,  loixis;  let  not  his  smoothing*  words 
Bewitch  your  hearts;  be  wise  and  circum- 

8|)ect. 
What  though  the  common  ]>eopIe  favour  liim. 
Calling  him  "  Humphrey,  the  good  Duke  of 

Gloster," 
[^Clapping  their  hands,  and  crying  with  loud^ 

voice,  ifloij 

"  Jesu  maintain  your  royal  excellence  I "  '^ 

With  "God  preserve  the  good  Duke  Hum-^ 

phrey!"] 
I  fear  me,  lords,  for  all  this  flattering  gloss,^ 
He  will  be  found  a  dangerous  protector. 
Budc.  Why  should   he,   then,   protect  our 

sovereign, 
He  l>eing  of  age  to  govern  of  himself? — 
Cousin  of  Somerset,  join  you  with  me. 
And  all  together,  with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
We  '11  quickly  hoise^  Duke  Humphrey  from 

his  seat. 
Car.  This  weighty  business  will  not  brook 

delay;  iTO 

I  '11  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  presently.      [Exit. 
tSotn.  Cousin  of  Buckingham,  though  Hum- 
phrey's pride 
And  greatness  of  his  ))lace  be  grief  to  us, 
Yet  let  us  watch  the  haughty  cardinal: 
His  insolence  is  more  intolerable 
Tlian  all  the  princes  in  the  land  I>eside: 
If  ( rloster  be  displac'd,  he  '11  be  protector. 

*  Lordi>i^«= lords.  *  Smoothing,  flattering. 

*  Flattering  j^om=  "  specious  appearance  given  him  by 
I    flattery."  »  Uoijte,  overthmw;  literally,  heave. 
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ACT  I.  8oeue  1. 


KIXG  HKNRY   VI.-PART   II. 


ACT  I.  Scene  1. 


Ruck.  Tliou  or  I,  Somerset,  will  be  j»rotector, 
Deflpite  Duke  Huiiiplii-ey  or  the  canlinaL 

\^Kc*'Hiit  iinrkinifhftm  niid  Sun^rnet. 

»Saf.  Pride*  went  l>efui-e,  umbition- follows 

him.  ISO 

While  these  do  lalMiiir  for  their  own  pi-efer- 

meiit, 
Behoves  it  us  to  lalM>ur  for  the  realm. 
'Q  I  never  siiw  but  Humphrey  Duke  of  GUwter 
'  Did  Ijear  him  like  a  noble  gentleman. 
Oft  have  I  seen  the  hauirhtv  cardinal — 
;  More  like  a  st^ldier  than  a  man  o'  the  chuix-h, 
^  A«  Htout  and  proud  ;im  he  were  lonl  of  all  — 
^ Swear  like  a  rulKan,  ami  demean*'  himself 
J  Unlike  the  ruler  <»f  a  eomnxmweal. — 
J  Wan*'iek,  my  son,  the  comfort  c»f  my  age,    iiK) 
J  Thy  dee<lH,  thy  phiinness,  and  thy  housekeep- 


ing 


r* 


t 

/Hath  won  the  greatest  favour  of  the  commons, 

J  Excepting  none  liut  g«HMl  Duke  Tlumphivy: — 

'And,  brother  York,  thy  acts  in  Ireland, 

Jin  bringing  them  to  civil  discipline: 

iTliy  late  exjiloits  <lone  in  the  heart  of  France, 

^  When  thou  wei-t  regent  for  our  stivereign, 

/Have  nnule  thee  fearM  an<l  honounl  of  the 

i         people: — ] 

Join  we  together,  for  the  public  good. 

In  what  we  can,  to  1>ridle  and  8U]>press       '200 

Tlie  pride  of  SuHolk  and  the  caixlinaJ, 

With  Somerset's  and  Buckingham's  ambition; 

And,  as  we  may,  cherish  Duke  Humphrey's 

deeds, 

While  they  <lo  ten<l  the  ])iv>fit  of  the  bind. 

War,  So  Oo<l  help  Warwick,  as  he  loves  the 

land. 

And  common  profit  r>f  his  count ly ! 

York.  [.(*<//'']  And  sosiiys  Y^irk,  for  he  hath 

greatest  cjiuse. 

*SW.    Then  let's  away,  and  look  unto  the 

main.** 

J     Q  War.  Tnto  the  main  I  O  father,  Maine  is 

[,  lost; 

'  Tliat  Maine  which  bv  main  force  Warwick  did 

'         win,  210 

<  And  would  have  kei^t  so  long  as  breath  did  List ! 


>  Pride,  it.  the  canlinal.    Htre  line  201.  below. 
^  Atnbitum,  it.  Buckiiitfliani  and  Sonienet.    9>ee  line 
202,  below. 

*  Detnean,  behave.  *  llounekeeping,  hospitality. 

*  The  main,  the  chief  point  (i  e.  the  Mifoty  of  the  realmX 


Main  chance,  father,  yr»u  meiant;  but  I  meant 

Maine,  I'U 

Which  I  will  win  from  Km  nee,  or  else  l>e  slain.] 
I  [/•S.i'eu/it  W'anrirl'  and  Salifbyrtf. 

Vorl:  Anjou  and   Maine  are  given  to  the 

French; 
,    Paris  is  lo.st;   the  state  of  Normandy 
I    Stands  on  a  tickle*^  jxjint  now  they  are  gone: 
Suffolk  concluded  on'  the  articles, 
The  jKH'i's  agreed,  ami  Henry  Wiis  well  plea>M 
To  cluange   two  dukedoms  for  a  iluke's  fair 

daughter.  -in 

I  cannot  l»lame  them  all:  what  is't  to  them? 
QTis  thine**  they  giveaway,  and  not  their  own. 
Pinites  may  make  cheaj*  {lenny worths  c»f  their 

pillage, 
And  purchiise  friends,  and  give  to  courteaul^s 
Still  ivvelling,  like  lords,  till  all  Ik*  gone; 
While  .'is"  the  silly'"  (»wner  of  the  gootls 
Weejw  over  them,  and    wrings    his   hapless 

hands 
And  shakes  his  head  and    trembling  stands 

aliKif, 
While  all  is  shar  d  and  all  is  lx»rne  away, 
Readv  to  stan'e,  and  dare  not  touch  his  own: 
So    York    must    sit,   ami   fret,  and    bite   his 

tongue,  •-*:«> 

While  hisown  landsare  Iwirgain'd  foraiid  sold.] 
Methinks  the  realms  of  Englaixl,  Fnince,  and 

Ireland 
Be.ar  that  pn»|M»rtion  t<»  my  flesh  and  blo^nl 
As  <lid  t!  e  fatal  bnmd  Althiea  buni'd 
Unto  the  princes  heart  of  Calydon.** 
Q  Anjou   and    Maine    both    given    unto   the 

French  I 
Cold  news  for  me,  for  I  had  h<.n»e  of  France, 
Even  as  1  have  of  fertile  England's  »>il. 
A  dav  will  come  when  York  shall  claim  his 

own ;  239 

And  tlieref<ire  I  will  take  the  Nevils'  parta, 
An<l  make  a  show  of  love  to  pmud  Duke 

Humphrey, 
And,  when  I  spy  advantage,  claim  the  cR»wn, 
For  that 's  the  golden  mark  1  seek  to  hit:         ' 

«  Tickle,  tirklioh. 

■  Cnnchntfd  on.  finally  nrranueil,  settled. 

■  Ti*  thine;  he  is  addressing  himself  here. 
•  H'Ai7<'(i«-^Hliile. 

1 '  .s'i7/y.  poor;  umhI  at  a  term  of  pity,  not  of  contempt 
u  The  ftfiner'/^  hfart  »»/  Oi /»/</<•»•,  i.^  the  heart  of  tlie 

prince  of  ('al>di»n. 


KING  HENBY   VL— PART  II. 


'  Kor  atiAll  proud  lAiicaater  iuu3^  my  right, 
Nor  holii  the  aceptre  in  hia  chiidiali  fist,       ais 
Kor  wear  the  diadem  upon  hia  head, 
Whuee  church-like  humour'  fito  not  for  a 
'        cow,u] 

Then,  York,  be  still  awhile,  till  time  do  serve: 
Wntch  thou  and  wake,  when  others  be  asleep. 
To  ]iry  into  the  secrets  of  the  state;  SM 

Till  Henry,  surfeiting  in  joys  of  love. 
With  his  new  bride  and  England's  dear-bought 


Then  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milk-white  rose, 
With  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  per- 

An<t  in  my  standard  bear  the  arms  o(  York, 
To  gnip|>le  with  the  bouxe  of  Lancaster; 
And,  force  jwiforce,^  I  'II  nuike  him  yield  the 


\Vh. 


w  Ixxikiiih  rule  hntli  piill'd  fair  England 
ilown.  [£ri(. 


Si-ESE  II.    loiidoii.    A  mom  in  the  Dale  of 
Glotler'*  h'/ttte. 

E'Utr  Oloster  and  hit  mfe  Ele.\sor. 

I/ueh.  C^Vhy  di-oops  my  lord,  like  over- 
ri,m',l  c,,,, 
Haiijpn)!  the  head  at  Ceres'  plenteous  load?^ 
Why  doth  the  great  Duke  Humphrey  kiiit  his 

As  frowning  at  the  faYours  of  the  wortdi 
Why  :ire  thine  eyes  fix'd  to  the  sullen  eartli, 
<iaziug  on  that  which  aeema  to  dim  thy  si^tl 
What  seest  thon  there  i  King  Henry's  diadem, 
Enchas'd  with  all  the  honours  of  the  world) 
If  so,  guze  on,  and  grovel  on  thy  face, 
Until  thy  head  be  circled  with  the  same,      lo 
I Q  I'ut  forth  thy  hand,  reach  at  the  glorious 

gold:— 
/iVhat,i«ttnoHhort?  I'll  lengthen  it  witbmine; 
'  Ant),  having  both  together  heav'd  it  u]>. 
;  We'll  txfth  together  lift  onr  heads  to  heaven, 
■  And  never  more  abase  our  sight  so  low 
J  As  to  vouchsafe  one  glance  unto  the  ground.] 

>  lluiiioar.  dlipoillioti. 

>  FalTu  Htjan.  UIbd  Into  ■  quml 
1  Font  perJottl-\ts  ytrj  fans*. 


Oio.  O  Nell,  sweet  Nell,  if  thou  doat  h>ve 
thy  lord. 
Banish  the  canker  of  ambitious  thoughts '. 
And  miy  that  thought,  when  I  imagine  ill 
Against  my  king  an<l  nephew,  virtuous  Heniy, 
Be  my  last  breathing  iu  this  mortal  world '.  at 


My  troublous  dream  this  night  doth  make  me 

IhifA.  Wlifttdream'd  myloiil*  tell  me,  and 
I  'II  requite  it 
With  sweet  i-ehenrsal  of  my  morning's  dream. 
filo.    Hethonght   tliis    staff,    mine    oftiic- 
bftdge  in  conrt. 
Was  bTOke  in  twain;  by  whom  I  have  forgot, 
But.  na  I  think,  't  was  by  the  rardinul; 
And  on  the  pieces  of  the  broken  wa:id 
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Were  placed  the  heads  of  EdmuiKl  Duke  of 
Somerset,  29 

And  William  de  la  Pole,  first  duke  of  Suffolk. 
This  was  my  dream:  what  it  doth  bode,  God 
knows. 
Duch,  Tut,  this  was  nothing  but  an  argu- 
ment^ 
That  he  thiit  lii-eaks  a  stick  of  Gloster's  grove 
Shall  lose  his  head  for  his  presumption. 
;[But  list  \a)  me,  my  Humphrey,  my  sweet 

duke: 
Methought  I  sat  in  seat  of  majesty 
In  the  cathednil  church  of  Westminster, 
And  in  that  chair  where  kings  and  queens  are 

crowu'd; 
/There  Henry  and  Dame  Margaret  kneePd  to 
/         me, 

/  And  on  my  head  did  set  the  diadem.  40 

\     (Jlo.  Nay,  Eleanor,  then  must  I  chide  out- 
>        right: 

Presumptuous  ilame,  ill-uurtur'd^  Eleanor, 
Art  thou  not  Hecoiid  woman  in  the  realm. 
And  the  protectors  wife,  belov'd  of  him  \ 
Hast  thou  not  worldly  pleasure  at  command, 
Above  the  reach  or  compass  of  thy  thought  \ 
And  wilt  thou  still  be  hammering''  treachery. 
To  tumble  down  thy  husl)and  and  thyself 
From  top  of  honour  to  disgrace's  feet? 
Away  fn»m  nie,  and  let  me  hear  no  more!    so 
Daeh.  Wliat,  what,  my  lord  I    are  you  so 
choleric 
With  Eleanor,  for  telling  but  her  dream  ? 
Next  time  I  '11  keep  my  dreams  unto  myself. 
And  not  l>e  check'd.^ 

(Ho.  Nay,  be  not  angry;  I  am  pleased  again.]] 


Enter  M^^nsenger. 

Afess.  My  lord  protector,  't  is  his  highness' 
pleasure 
You  do  prej>ai-e  to  ride  unto  Saint  Allian's, 
Where  as''  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to 
hawk. 
(Ho.  I  go. — Come,  Nell, — thou  'It  ride  with 

us,  I  'm  sure  ? 
iJuch.  Yes,  my  good  lord,  I  '11  follow  pre- 
sently.       [Kceunt  (Jlmaer  and  J/essenger. 
Follow  I  must;  I  cannot  go  before,  6i 


1  Arffument=9i  sign  in  proof, 
s  Ill-nurtured,  llledueated. 
« Cheek'd,  rabaked. 


'  Hammering,  forging. 
*  tt'kere  as,  where. 


While  Gloster  bears  this  Ixise  and   humble 
mind.  62 

Were  I  a  man,  a  duke,  and  next  of  blood, 
I  would  remove  these  tedious  stumbling-blocks, 
And   siuooth  my  way   u^mu  their  headiest 

necks, 
Being  but  a  woman,  I  will  not  be  slack 
To  play  my  jiart  in  Fortune's  pageant® — 
Where  are  you  there  ?    Sir  John !  nay,  fear 

not,  man. 
We  are  alone;  here  's  none  but  thee  and  I. 

Enter  Hume. 

Hume.  Jesus  preserve  your  royal  majesty ! 
Duett.  What  say'st  thou?   majesty  I  I  am 
but  grace."  7i 

Hume.  But,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  Hume'o 
ail  vice. 
Your  grace's  title  shall  be  multiplied. 

Duah.  Wliat  sayst  thou,  man  {  hast  thou  -ja 
yet  conferr'd 
With  Marger}'  Jourdain,  the  cunning  witch. 
With  Roger  Bolingbn)ke,  the  conjurer  \ 
And  will  they  undertiike  to  do  me  good  \ 
Hume.  This  they  have  promised, — U)  show 
your  highness 
A  spirit  rais'd  from  depth  of  under-ground, 
That  shall  make  answer  U)  such  questions    so 
As  by  your  grace  shall  l)e  projKJunded  him. 
Duch.  It  is  enough;   I'll  tliink  upon  the 
questions: 
When  from  St.  Alban's  we  do  make  return. 
We  'W  see  these  things  effected  to  the  full. 
Here,  Hume,  take  this  rewaixl ;  make  merry, 

man. 
With  thy  confederates  in  this  weighty  cause. 

[Exit. 
Hume.  Hume  must  make  mtrry  with  the 
duchess'  gohl; 
Marry,  and  siiall.     Q  But,  how  now.  Sir  John ; 


Hume ! 


? 


Seal  up  your  lips,«'uid  give  no  wonls  but  mum:]< 
The  business  Jisketh  silent  secrecy.  90 

Dame  Eleanor  gives  gold  tti  bring  the  witch: 
Gold  cannot  come  amiss,  were  she  a  devil. 
Yet  have  I  gold  flies  from  another  coast:— 
I  dare  not  say,  from  the  rich  cardinal 


«  Pageant,  here  a  trisyllahle. 
'  But  grace f  i.e.  but  a  (iQcheta. 


1ft 
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And  from  the  great  aiui  new-made  Duke  of 
Suffolk;  95 

[Yet  I  do  tiiid  it  so:  for,  to  be  plain, 
They,  knowing  Dame  Eleanoi-'s  aspiring  hu- 
mour, 
Have  hired  me  to  undermine  the  duchess, 
And  buz  these  conjurations  in  her  brain. 
They  say   "A  crafty  knave  does  need  no 
broker;"  lOO 

Yet  am  I  Suffolk  and  the  cardinal's  broker. 
Hume,  if  you  t^ike  not  heeil,  you  shall  go  near 
To  call  them  both  a  pair  of  crafty  knavea  ] 
Well,  so  it  stands;  and  thiui,  I  fear,  at  last 
Hume's  knavery  will  be  the  duchess'  wrack. 
And  her  attainture^  will  be  Humplu*ey's  fall : 
Sort-  how  it  will,  I  shall  have  gold  for  alL 

[Eant, 

Sc'EN'E  III.     lA)mlon,     A  hall  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  three  or  four  Petitioners^  Peter,  the 
Armourer's  man^  being  one. 

Fir*t  Petit.  My  masters,  let 's  stand  close : 
my  lonl  pn>tect4jr  will  come  this  way  by  and 
by,  an<l  then  we  may  deliver  our  supplications 
iu  the  quill.*^ 

Sfc.  Petit.  Marry,  the  Lord  protect  him,  for 
he 's  a  good  man !   Jesu  bless  him! 

Enter  Suffolk  and  Queen. 

First  Petit.  Here  a'  comes,  methinks,  and 
the  queen  with  him.     I'tl  be  the  first,  sure. 

Sec.  Petit.  Come  back,  fool;  this  is  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  and  not  my  lord  protector.  lo 

Suf.  How  now,  fellow !  wouldst  any  thing 
with  me  \ 

First  Petit.  I  pray,  my  lord,  pardon  me ;  I 
took  ye  for  my  lord  protector. 

Queen.  For  my  Lord  Protector!  Are  your 
supplications  to  his  lordship?  Let  me  see 
them: — what  is  thine? 

Q  First  Petit.  Mine  is,  an 't  please  your  grace, 

against  John  Groodman,  my  lord  cardinal's 

nuin,  for  keejiing  my  house,  and  lands,  and 

'  wife  and  all,  from  me.  21 

»Suf.  Thy  wife  too!  that's  some  wrong, 
indeed.  What's  yours?  What 's  here  ?  [y?ea<i«] 

1  Ifer  attainture.  i  e.  her  being  attainted,  or  impeached 
h*r  treacou.  s  Sort,  tarn  out,  befall. 

'  In  the  quillf  i.e.  in  a  body. 


*'AgaiuBt  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  for  cuclosiug  the! 
commons  of  Melford."    How  now,  sir  knave ! 

Sec.  Petit.  Alas,  sir,  I  am  but  a  poor  peti- 
tioner of*  our  whole  township.  ] 

Peter.  [U icing  his  petition'\  Against  niy 
nuvster,  Thomas  Homer,  for  saying  that  the 
Duke  of  York  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown. 

Queen.  What  say'st  thou  \  did  the  Duke  of 
York  eay  he  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  ? 

Peter.  That  my  master  was?  no,  forsooth: 
my  master  said  that  he  was,  and  that  the  king 
was  an  usurper. 

Suf.  Who  is  there?  [EtUer  Sermnt.]  Take 
this  fellow  in,  and  send  for  his  master  with 
a  j)ur8uivant'^  presently :°  We  '11  hear  more  of 
your  matter  before  the  king. 

[Exit  Servant  with  Peter. 

Queen.  And  as  for  you,  that  love  to  be  pro- 
tected 40 
lender  the  wings  of  our  protector's  grace. 
Begin  your  suits  anew,  and  sue  to  him. 

[Tears  the  supplvxUions, 
Away,  base  cullionsl^ — Suffolk,  let  them  go. 

All.  Come,  let 's  be  gone.  [Exeunt. 

Queen.  My  Lord  of  Suffolk,  say,  is  this  the 
guise, 
Is  tliis  the  faBliion  in  the  court  of  £ngland  ? 
Q  Is  this  the  government  of  Britain's  isle,         \ 
And  this  the  royalty  of  Albion's  kingQ  ) 

What,  shall  King  Henry  be  a  pupil  still. 
Under  the  surly  Gloster's  governance  ?  60 

Am  I  a  queen  in  title  and  in  style, 
And  must  be  made  a  subject  to  a  duke? 
Q I  tell  thee,  Pole,  when  in  the  city  Tours 
Thou  ran'st  a  tilt  in  honour  of  my  love 
And  stol'st  away  the  Lidies'.  hearts  of  France,  } 
I  thought  King  Henry  had  resembled  thee     ^ 
In  courage,  courtship,*  and  proi)ortion:® 
But  all  his  mind  is  bent  tf>  holiness, 
To  number  Ave-Maries  on  his  beads: 
His  cham])ion8  are  the  prophets  and  apostles;^ 
His  weapons  holy  saws  of  sacrecl  writ;  61^ 

His  study  is  his  tilt-yard,  and  his  loves  ) 

Are  brazen  images  of  can6niz'd  Scainta.  ^ 

I  would  the  college  of  the  canlinals  ( 

*0/=tOT. 

&  Fitnuivant,  an  officer  of  state  who  executes  warrants. 
«  PreMiUly,  immediately. 
"  CuUioiu,  wretches;  a  term  of  contempt. 
*  Courtship,  courtlinesa.  *  Proportion,  sliape.  form. 
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Woulil  choose  him  pope,  aiid  carry  him  to 
Roiue,  65 

^  And  set  the  triple  crown  upon  his  head: 
<Tliat  were  a  state  fit  for  his  holiness.  ] 

iSnf.  Madam,  be  pjitient:*  as  I  was  cause 
Your  highness  ciime  to  England,  so  will  I 
In  England  work  your  grace's  full  content 
Queen.  Besides  the  haught  protector,  have 
we  Beaufort  71 

The  ini])enous  churchman,  Somerset,  Buck- 
ingham, 
And  ginuubling  York;  and  not  the  least  of 

these 
But  can  do  more  in  England  than  the  king. 

Snf.  And  he  of  these  that  can  do  most  of  all 
Cannot  do  nn>re  in  England  than  the  Nevils: 
Salisbury  and  Warwick  are  no  simple  peers. 
Queen.  Not  all  these  lords  do  vex  me  half 
so  much 
As  that  proud  dame,  the  lord  protector's  wife. 
She  sweejKs  it  through  the  court  with  troops 
of  ladies,  so 

More  like  an  empress  tlian  Duke  Humphrey's 

wife: 
Strangei"s  in  coni*t  do  tiike  her  for  the  queen: 
She  beaw  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  back, 
And  in  her  heart  she  scorns  our  j)ovei'ty: 
Sliall  I  nut  live  to  be  aveng'd  on  her? 
;Q  Contemptuous  base-born  callat-  as  she  is, 
'She   vaunted   'mongst   her   minions    t'other 
<         day, 

JTlie  very  train  of  her  worst  wearing  gown 
^Was  l>ett4?r  woi-th  than  all  my  father's  Lands, 
^Till  Suffolk  g:ive  two  dukedoms  for  his  daugh- 
(         ter.  ]     -  90 

Suf.  Madam,  mvself  have  lim'd^  a  bush  for 
her. 
And  phic'd  a  quii-e  of  such  enticing  binls, 
Tlmt  she  will  light  to  listen  to  their  lays. 
And  never  mount  to  troulile  you  again. 
So,  let  her  rest:  and,  madam,  list  to  me. 
For  I  am  lx»ld  to  counsel  vou  in  this. 
Although  we  fam-y  not  the  caixlinal. 
Yet  must  we  join  with  him  and  with  the  lonls. 
Till  we  have  brought  Duke  Humj)hrey  in  dis- 

gi-ace. 
As  for  the  Duke  of  York, — this  late  complaint 

»  Pntirnt,  here  a  trlgyllable. 

-  C'lUrtt,  ntninipet. 

3  Lim'tl,  smeared  with  bird-lime. 
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Will  make  but  little  for  his  benefit  loi 

So,  one  by  one,  we  '11  weed  them  all  at  last, 
And  you  yourself  shall  steer  the  luippy  helm. 

Sound  a  sennet.  Enter  King  Henrt,  York, 
ami  Somerset,  converdny  irith  him;  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Gloster,  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort, Buckingham,  Salisbury,  and  War- 
wick. 

King,  For  my  part,  noble  lords,  I  care  not 
which; 
Or  Somerset  or  Yoi  k,  all 's  one  to  me. 

York.  If  York  have  ill  demean'd*  himself 
in  France, 
Then  let  him  be  denay'd*  tlie  regentship. 

Som.  If  Somerset  be  unworthy  of  the  ])lace. 

Let  York  be  regent;  I  will  yield  to  him. 

}Var.  Whether  your  grace  be  worthy,  yea 

or  no,  no 

Dispute  not  that:  York  is  the  worthier. 

Car.  Ambitious  Warwick,  let  thy  betters 

si>eak. 
}Var.  The  caixiinal  's  not  my  better  in  the 

field. 
BuA\  All  in  this  presence  are  thy  betters, 

Warwick. 
War.  Warwick  niav  live  to  be  the  best  of  all. 
Sal.  Peace,  son  I — and  show  some  reason^ 
Buckingham, 
Why  Somei*set  should  be  prefer'd  in  this. 
Queen.  Because  the  king,  foi"sooth,  will  have 

it  so. 
(jlo.  Madam,  the  king  is  old  enough  him- 
self 
To  give  his  censure:**  these  are  no  women's 
mattei's.  i-io 

Queen.  If  he  be  old  enough,  what  needs  your 
giTice 
To  be  protector  of  his  excellence*? 

(ilo.  Madam,  I  am  protectr>r  of  the  realm; 
And,  at  his  pleasure,  will  resign  my  place. 
Suf.  Resign  it,  then,  and  leave  thine  inso- 
lence. 
Since  thou  wert  king, — as  who  is  king  but 
thou  ?— 

I   Tlie  commonwealth  hath  <laily  nin  to  wmck: 
Tlie  Dauphin  hath  prevailed  beyonil  the  seas; 


*  Demean'd,  belmved.  *  /v*m.w'(f,  denitrd. 

«  Ceimure,  opiiiiou. 
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And  all  the  peent  aiul  nobles  of  the  realm 
Have  been  aa  bomlmeu  to  thv  sovereiinitv. 
Car.  The  comnious  hast  thou  rack'd,^  the 
clergy's  bags  131 

Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions. 
Som.   Thy  sumptuous  buildings  and  thy 
wife's  attire 
Have  cost  a  mass  of  public  treiisury.* 

Di(H'.  Thy  cruelty  in  execution 
r|.»«>n  offenders  hath  exceeded  law, 
And  left  thee  to  the  mercy  of  the  law. 
(/u^ii.  Thy  sale  of  offices  and   towns  in 
France — 
If  they  w^ere  known,  as  the  susiiect^  is  great — 
\Vf»uld  make  thee  quickly  hop  without  thy 
hea^l. 

[Kvit  O'loster.     The  Queen  drops  her  fan. 

[Tt)   the  Duchess]    Give  me  my  fan:  what, 

minion!  can  ye  not?  ui 

[She  gives  the  Jhtehess  a  Ikkv  on  the  ear. 

I  cry  yuu  mercy,  madam :  was  it  you  ? 

J}m:h.  Was 't  I !  yea,  I  it  was,  proud  French- 
woman : 
[(.'«mld  I  come  near  your  beauty  with  my 

nails, 
I  'Id  set  my  ten  commandments^  in  your  face.] 
King.  Sweet  aunt,  be  quiet;  'twas  against 

her  will. 
iJtieh.   Against  her  will!  good   king,  look 
to't  in  time; 
She'll  hamper  thee,  and  dandle  thee  like  a 

liabv: 
[^Though  in  this  place  most  master*  wear®  no 

breeches,  ] 
She  shall    not  strike   Dame   Eleanor  unre- 
veng'd.  150 

[Exit. 
/iu4,'l.  Lonl  cardinal,  I  will  follow  Eleanor, 
And  listen   after ^  Humphrey,  how  he   pro- 
ceeds: 
She'j*    tickled'    now;    her    fury    needs    no 

spurs. 
She  '11  gallop  fjist  enough  to  her  destruction. 

[ICjnt. 

^— ■        I* 

«  liaek'd,  oppretweil  with  exactions. 

-  Trfa*ury,  treasure.  a  Suspect,  suspicion. 

«  Jf.v  tetx  rtimirtandtnenU.  my  ten  fingers,  a  cant  phrue. 

■  -V'»*f  manttr,  one  who  is  most  master,  i.e.  the  (|ueen. 

'  HV/ir.irii  person  singular,  suiijunctive  mood. 

'  LiMtfu  afier,  gain  information  aliout 

"  TickUd,  irritated. 


160  )> 

} 

s 


Jie-enter  Gloster. 

QCZ/o.    Now,  lords,  my  choler  Injing  over-^ 
blown 
With  walking  once  about  the  quadmngle, 
I  come  to  talk  of  commonwealtli  jittairs. 
As  for  your  spiteful  false  objections, 
Prove  them,  and  I  lie  o]>en  to  the  law: 
But  God  in  mercy  so  deal  with  my  soul. 
As  I  in  duty  love  my  king  and  countiy  I 
But,  to  the  matter  that  we  have  in  hand : — 
I  say,  my  sovereign,  York  is  meetest*  man      > 
To  be  your  regent  in  the  realm  of  France.       > 

Suf.   Before  we  make  election,  give  me 
leave 
To  show  some  reason,  of  no  little  force, 
That  York  is  most  unmeet  *o  of  any  imm.         ^ 

York.  I  '11  tell  thee,  Suffolk,  why  I  am  un-  \ 
meet:  ] 

First,  for"  I  cannot  flatter  thee  in  pride;  ) 
Next,  if  I  be  appouited  for  the  {>lace,  ITO', 

My  Lord  of  Somerset  will  kee))  me  here,  ; 

Without  dischai'ge,*^  money,  or  furniture,"  ^ 
Till  France  be  won  into  the  Dauphin's  hands:; 
Last  time  I  danc'd  attendance  on  his  will  ; 
Till  Paris  was  besieg'd,  famish'd,  and  lost        '] 

War.  That  can  I  witness;  and  a  fouler  fact**^ 
Did  never  traitor  in  the  land  commit.  / 

tSuf.  Peace,  headstrong  Wan^'ick ! 

Har.  Image  of  pride,  why  should  I  hold' 
my  peace?] 

E)vter  Servants  ofSvffolk\  bringing  iit  Horxer, 
the  Armourer^  and  his  man  Peter. 

Suf.  Because  here  is  a  man  accus'd  of  trea- 
son: ISO 
Pray  God  the  Duke  of  York  excuse  himself  I 
York.  Doth   any   one   accuse  York  for  a 

traitfir? 
A'lVi^.  What  mean'st  thou,  Suffolk  ?  tell  me, 

what  are  these? 
Suf.  Please  it  your  majesty,  this   is  the 
man 
That  doth  accuse  his  master  of  high  treason: 
His   words  were   these, —  Richard    Duke   of 
York 

*  Meeteut,  Le.  Uie  Attest 

>"  Unmeet,  unfit.  "  For,  because. 

>2  Discharge;  tlie  meaning  is  tl<*u1itful.    See  note  86. 

"  Fumiiure,  equipment.  >«  Fact.  deed. 
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Was  rightful  heir  unto  thu  EiiglisL  crown,  is; 
Aiitl  that  yuui'  ninit^ty  itaa  an  U3iir{>er. 

Kill//.  Siiy,  man,  were  these  thy  wonJs  t 

H</r,  An 't  hHuII  pleuse  yuur  miijeaty,  I 
iieversftid  nor  tliuught  any  such  matter:  (ioil  ii4 
my  witness,  I  am  falsely  accusVl  by  the  villain. 

Pet.  By  these  ten  bones,'  my  lordx,  he  did 
spenk  them  to  me  in  the  garret  one  night,  as 
we  were  Bcoiirinj^  my  Lurd  of  York's  armour. 

)''irj['.  Ruje  dunghill  villain  and  mechanical,' 


I'll   have   thy   head    for    this    thy   tmitor'n 

I  do  beseech  your  royaJ  majesty, 
Let  him  have  all  the  rigour  of  the  law.  iv9 
ll'ir.  Alas,  my  lonl,  hang  nie,  if  ever  I 
spnke  the  words.  My  accuser  is  my  'jirentice; 
and  when  I  did  correct  him  for  his  fault  the 
other  day,  he  did  vow  upon  his  knees  he 
would  be  even  with  me;  I  have  good  wilnei« 
of  this:  therefoi-e  I  beseech  your  majesty,  dn 


A'iiy.  Uncle,  what  shall  we  say  to  this  in  lawl 
l/lo.  TliiH  diKim,'  my  lonl,  if  [  way  judge; 
Let  Somerwt  be  regent  o'er  the  Frenoh, 
Because  in  York  this  breeds  Buspicion:         sio 
And  let  these  liave  a  day  appointed  them 
For  singk'  cinnlKit  iii  convenient  place. 
For  he  hath  witness  of  his  senaiit'H  malice: 
This  is  the  L-iw,  and  this  Duke  Humjihrey's 

[Tltn  Kiiiff  lmc»  auenl  In  Oh»tfr'»jiulg- 
tneiil,  iiiul  then  turiit  to  .'<oincr>i!t. 

1  Bg  Ikrir  Irn  Imiu'i.  i.e.  I)y  thcH  Icn  Bngen;  an  oia 

t  llidinnital.  rafchialc  *  Doom.  Jutljpnent. 


.^oni.   I    hund.ly   thank 

Jlor.  And  I  acce|it  the  c 

!•<  [To  G/i-ter]  Alas, 
fight;  for  GoiI'h  sake,  i)ity  . 
of  man  prevailelh  airainst  . 
mercy  ujioii  nie!  I  shall  ne 
a  blow:  O  Lord,  my  heart! 

O'h.  Sirrali,  or  you  mm 

Kiiiij.  Away  with  them  to  prison;  anil  tlie 
Of   coniliat   xhatl    be    the    last   of    tlic    next 


O  Loi%I,  have 
be  able  to  fight 


t  fight,  ■. 


.ntlu- 


Con) 


B  11  we  thee  sent  away. 

[J-'luiiraii,  iLct'HHf. 


ACT  I.  Scene  4. 
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ACT  I.  Sceue  4. 


Scene  IV.  lj)ndo)u  The  Duke  of  Gloster's 
garden;  part  of  the  hoiise,  with  Ixdcony^  at 
back. 

Eater  Maroert  Jourdain,  Hume,  South- 
well, and  BOLINGBROKE. 

Hume.  Come,  my  masters;  the  duchess,  I 
tell  you,  expects  performance  of  your  pro- 
mises. 

Baling.  Master  Hume,  we  are  therefore 
provided:  will  her  ladyship  behold  aud  bear 
our  exorcinns? 

Hmme,  Ay,  what  else?  fear  you  not  her 


Baling,  I  have  heard  her  reported  to  be  a 
woman  of  an  invincible  spirit:  but  it  shall  be 
GonTenient,^  Master  Hume,  that  you  be  by 
her  aloft,  while  we  be  busy  below ;  and  so,  I 
pray  yon,  go,  in  Crod's  name,  and  leave  us. 
[EsU  Hume,]  Mother  Jourdaiu,  be  you  pros- 
tate^ and  grovel  on  the  earth ; — John  South- 
ViH^  read  yon; — and  let  us  to  our  work. 


Duchess  above,  Hume  folUndng. 

JhteH  Well  said,  my  masters;  and  welcome 

alL    To  this  gear,' — the  sooner  the  better. 

Bahng,  Patience,  good  lady;  wizards  know 

tlifiir  Umes: 

Deep  ni^t,  dark  night,  the  silent'  of  the 

nigfat,  19 

The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on 

fire; 
The  time  when  screech-owls  cry,  and  ban- 
dogs* howl. 
And  spirits  walk,  and  ghosts  break  up^  their 

graves, 
That  time  best  fits  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 
Madam,   sit  you  and   fear  not:    whom  we 

raise, 
We  will  make  fast  within  a  hallow'd  verge. 

[//pre  they  do  the  ceremonies  belonging,  and 
,  imike  the  circle;  Bolingbroke  or  tSouth- 

vrell  reads,  Conjuro  te,  &c.  It  thun- 
ders and  lightens  terribly;  then  the 
Spirit  riseth. 

1  Conttnient,  fit,  proper. 
3  Gear,  baainess.  >  Silent  =  hilence. 

«  Baii-dogM,  mastiffs;  literally,  dogs  chained  up. 
*  Break  up,  break  open. 


Spir.  Adsutn.^ 
M.  Jourd.  Asmatb,^ 
By  the  eternal  God,  whose  name  and  j)ower 
Thou  trem blest  at,  answer  that  I  shall  a«k; 
For,  till  thou  speak,  thou  shalt  not  ])US8  from 
hence.  ao 

*S]pir.  Ask  what  thou  wilt     That*  I   had 

said  and  done ! 
Boling.  [Ileadifig  out  of  a  paper.]    **  First  of 
the  king:  what  shall  of  him  become?" 

Spir.  The  duke  yet  lives  that  Henry  shall 
depose; 
But  him  outlive,  and  die  a  violent  death. 

[As  the  Sjnrit  speaks,  Soathurell  vrites  the 
answer.  , 

Boling.  "What  fates  await  the  Duke  of  Suflfulk?" 
Spir.  By  water  shall  he  die,  and  take  liia  end. 
Boling. ' '  What  shall  Ixjfall  the  Duke  of  Somerset  ? " 
tSpir.  Let  him  aliun  castles; 
Safer  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plains 
Than  where  castles  mounted  stand.  40 

Have  done,  for  more  1  hanllv  can  endure. 
Boling.  Descend  to  diU'kness  and  the  burn- 
ing lake  I 
False  fiend,  avoid  I  ^ 

[Thunder  and  lightning.    Kvit  Spirit. 

Enter  the  Dukk  of  York,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ixoHAM,  William  Stafford,  «m/  others, 
with  their  Guard  and  break  in. 

York.  Lay  hands  upon  these  t  mi  tore  and 
their  trash. 
[To  M.  Jourdain]  Beldam,  I  think  we  watch'd 

you  at  an  inch.**' 
[To Duchess]  What,  madam, are  you  there?  the 

king  and  commonweal 
Are  deeply  indebted  for  this  piece  of  |)ains: 
My  lord  protector  will,  I  doubt  it  not. 
See  you  well  guerdon 'd  "  for  these  gcKxl  deserts. 
Dueh.  Not  half  so  bad  as  thine  to  England's 
king,  50 

In  juriou8*Muke,that  threatest  where 's  no  cause. 
Buck.  [Examining  the  written  pa })ers]  True, 
madam,  none  at  all:  what  call  you  this? 

[lidding  up  a  paper. 


«  Aditum,  •*  I  am  here." 

^  Atniuxth.  the  name  of  an  evil  spirit. 

•  TA  at -would  that.  »  ^  roic/,  begone. 

10  ^f  an  inch,  in  the  nick  of  time. 

"  Guerdon  d,  rewanled.         "  Injurious,  insulting. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


York.  Away  with  them  I  let  them  be  clapp'd 

up  clofie,  64 

And  kept  asunder.     You,  madam,  shall  with 

U8. 

[To  Stafford\  Stafford,  tike  her  to  thee. 

[tJxeant  above,    William  titafford  xciih 

Dw/iess  and  Jiume,  g^iarded. 

We  '11  see  your  trinkets  here  all  forthcoming. 

All,  away! — 

[Exeunt  guard  tcith  Jourdain^  Southcell,  dec, 

[To  Buekingham,  who  is  still  examining  the 

written  jxiper*]   Lonl  Buckingham,  me- 

thinka,  you  watch'd  her  well : 

A  pretty  plot,  well  choeen  to  build  upon!      5» 

Now,  pniy,  my  lord,  let,'a  see  the  devil's  writ 

[Bu<'kingham  brings  him  the  papers. 

What  have  we  here  \  [Reads. 

**  The  duke  yet  lives,  that  Henry  shall  depose; 
But  him  outlive,  aud  die  a  violent  death." 

Why,  this  is  just 

Well,  to  the  rest: 

*'  Tell  me  what  fate  awaits  the  Duke  of  Suffolk? 


By  water  nhall  he  die,  and  take  his  end. 

What  shall  betide  the  Duke  of  Somenet  ? 

Let  him  shun  castles;  70 

Safer  shall  he  bo  upon  the  sandy  plains 

Than  where  castles  mounted  stand." 

Come,  come,  my  lord; 

These  oracles  are  hardily^  attain'd. 

And  hardly  understood. 

The  king  is  now  in  progress  towanls  Saint 

Alban's, 
With  him  the  husband  of  this  lovely  lady: 
Thither  go  these  news,  as  fast  as  horse  can 

carry  them: 
A  sorry  breakfast  for  my  lonl  protector. 
Buf'k.  Your  grace  shall  give  me  leave,  my 

Lonl  of  York,  so 

To  be  the  post,  in  ho])e  of  his  rewanl. 

York.  At  your  pleasure,  my  good  lord. — 

Who 's  within  there,  ho! 

Enter  a  Servingman. 

Invite  mv  Lords  of  Salisburv  and  Warwick 
To  sup  with  me  to-morrow  night — Away! 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    II. 


Scene  I.     t<aint  Albans. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Queen  Margaret,  Olds- 
ter, Cardinal,  and  Suffolk,  with  Fal- 
coners halloing. 

Qneen.  Believe  me,  lonls,  for  flying  at  the 
brook,' 
I  K\w  not  better  «j>ort  these  seven  years'  day: 
.  Q  Yet,  l)y  your  leave,  the  wind  w.'is  very  high; 
'  And,  ten  to  one,  old  Joan  luid  not  gone  out*] 
King.  But  wlwit  a  )Knnt,  my  lonl,  your  fal- 
con made. 
And  what  a  pitch-*  she  flew  al)ove  the  rest  I — 
QTo  see  how  (io<l  in  all  his  creatuix»H  works! 
;  Yea,  man  and  birds  are  fain  of®  climbing  high.  ] 


1  "I  say  thnt  you,  descendant  of  .r.flcus.  the  Romans 
can  comiuer."  s  Hardily,  audaciously. 

*  Fiyinff  at  the  brook,  if.  liawking  at  wild  fowl. 

«  Had  ntft  gone  ottt,  "  wuuld  not  have  taken  flight  nt 
the  game." 

^  Pitch,  the  height  to  which  a  falcon  soars  liefore  attack- 
ing its  prey.  *  Fain  nf,  i.e.  fond  of. 
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Suf.  No  marvel,  an  it  like'^  your  majesty. 
My   lonl    protector's    hawks    do    U)wer*   so 
well ;  10 

They  know  their  master  loves  to  he  alf»ft. 
And  l>ears   his   thoughts  above  his  falcon's 
[)itch.  * 
(ilo.  My  lonl,  't  is  but  a  base  ignoble  mind 
That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  binl  can  soar. 
Q  Car.  I  thought  as  much ;  he  would  be  above  ^. 

the  clouds. 
Glo.  Ay,  my  lord  airdinal, — how  think  you ' 
by  that?* 
Were  it  not  good  your  grace  could  fly  to  hea- 
ven? 
King.  The  treasury  of  everhuitiiig  joy.  ] 
Car.  Thy  heaven  is  on  earth;  thine  eyes  and 
thoughts 
Beat    on***    a    cn>wn,    the    tn-axure    t»f   thy 
heart ;  20 


'An  it  like,  if  it  ]»lease.  •  Touvr.  fly  high. 

*  Dii  that.  alN^ut  that  i"  Beat  on,  are  intent  upon. 


[Pernicious'  prutector,  clangeroue  peer, 

That  BmootL'st-  it  so  with  king  and 

'ih.   What,  cardiual,    is    vour    prieHtbood 
grown  jierem|itory ! 
Tailittie  animi*  catettHnu  int." 
iliuruhineii  no  hot!  good  unUe,lii<le  aucbnui- 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  II. 

Siif.  No  nuilice,  e 


W  th  B. 


h  hol'n 


not  do  'I 


n  well  be- 


So  goo<l  a  quarrel  anil  bo  had  a  peer. 

Glo.  Ab  who,  my  lord  ? 

iS'm/.  ^^Ji  Ji"  J'O'ii  T  lord, 

An't  like  yonr  lordly  lord-protthctorehip.       so 

Ulo.  Why,  Suft'olk,  England  knows  thine 
insolence. 

Qa         Aud  thy  amh't'on  rioMte 


:^§K^^"^r«-^, 


the  1 


A't*/.  F 

'jwil  (|ne«n,  anil  whet  not  on 

[  l^or  b]t«ieil  are  the  (K^aceniake 
<("'.  Let  UK   he   blemeil   fur 
make. 
Ajaiasl  this  proud  protector,  witli  my  Bword! 
''V  [JriifrtoCar.]  Faith,  holy  uncle,  would ' 

'twere  come  to  tliatl 
'"A    [.Uiii-   l<,   li'd,.]    Marrj-.  when   thou 


fi'to.  [.litirfi*  to  Car.']   Make  uj)  no  factioiia? 

numbers*  for  tlie  luiitter;  40> 

I  thine  owii  person  anmer  thy  abuse.  ' 

Cur.  [AtiiU  to  h'io.]  Ay,  where  thou  ilar'st 

not  Jieeji;  an  if^  thou  ihir'at, 

This  evening,  on  the  east  Hi<le  of  the  grove.      < 

Kiny.  How  now,  my  loiilal  / 

Car.  Believe  me,  couain  <.Tlo8t«r,^ 

Had  not  your  roan  put  np  the  fowl  so  sud-; 

We  had  had  more  sport. — [.iniielo  Uln.]  C^me  ' 
with  thy  two-hand  swr)r<i.  ' 

•  Miki  wp  ««  /flrffur,.  »»,«ltfr..  ..,,  "do  Hot  E«t  (o- 
'Ihtr  a  banil  of  (■cUoui  re(aJn«n." 
t  An  If  .-imt  It 
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ACT  II.  8< 


';     (jilo.  True,  uncle. 

Car,  [Aside  to  Ulo.^  Are  yeadvig'd?* — the 

east  side  of  the  grove  \ 

Glo.  [Aside  to  C  'ar. J  Canlinal,  I  am  with  you. 

King.  Why,  how  now,  uncle  Glosterl 

Olo.  Talking  of  hawking;  nothing  else,  my 

lord. —  50 

■  [Aside  to  Car.]  Now,  by  Goil*s  mother,  priest, 

1  '11  shave  your  crown  for  this, 
.  Or  all  my  fence'-*  shall  fail. 

Car.  [Aside  to  Glo.]  Med  ice,  teipsum^ — 
•Protector,  see  to't  well,  protect  yourself. 
Ki/if/.  The  winds  grow  high;  so  do  your 
stomachs,*  loixls.  ] 
How  irksome  is  this  music  to  mv  heart! 
When  such  stiings  jar,  what  hoi>e  of  harmony? 
I  pray,  my  lords,  let  me  compound  this  sti-ife. 

■^Kntera  Townsman  of  Saint  Albati's,  cri/ing^ 

*M  miracle!'' 

(rh).  What  means  this  noise  ? 
Fellow,  what  miiticle  dost  thou  proclaim  i     oo 
Towns.  A  mii-aclel  a  miniclel 
Suf.  f ome  to  the  king;  tell  him  wliat  mir- 
acle. 
Towns.  Fors<K)th,  a  blind  man  at  Saint  Al- 
ban's  shrine. 
Within  this  half-hour,  hath  receiv'd  his  sight; 
A  man  that  ne'er  siiw  in  his  life  l)efore. 
King.  Now,  Gknl  be  pniis'd,  that  to  believ- 
ing souls 
Gives  light  in  d:u'kness,  comfort  in  desfiair! 


Enter  the  Mayor  of  Saint  AUntn's  and  his 
;  brethren;  and  Simpcox,  borne  bettceen  two 
)  persons  in  a  chair,  his  Wife  and  a  crowd 
[     following. 

Car.  See  where  the  townsmen,  on  proces- 
sion. 
Come  to  present  your  highness  with  the  man. 
'     King.  Great  is  his  comfort  in  this  earthly 
vale,  70 

Although  by  sight  his  sin  be  multiplied. 
irlo.  Stand  by,  my  masters:  bring  him  near 
the  king; 
'  His  highness'  pleasure  is  to  talk  with  him. 


1  Are  ye  adcis'dl  i.e.  do  you  understand? 
3  Fence,  skill  in  fencing. 

3  Mediee,  teipsum,  " Physician,  [cure] thyself** (St  Luke, 
iv  23).  *  Stomaehs,  angry  tempers. 
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King.  Grood  fellow,  tell  us  here  the  cir 
stance, 
That  we  for  thee  may  glorify  the  Lord. 
What,  hast  thou  been  long  blind,  and  no 
stor'd  ? 
Simp.  Bom  blind,  an 't  please  your  gr 
Wife.  Ay,  indeed,  was  he. 
Suf.  What  woman  is  this? 
Wife.  His  wife,  an 't  like  your  worshi] 
Glo.  Hadst  thou   been  his  mother, 
couldst  have  better  told. 

King.  Where  wert  thou  bom  ? 
Simp.  At  Berwick  in  the  north,  an '1 

your  gi*ace. 
King.  Poor  soul,  God's  gootlneas  hath 
great  to  thee: 
Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallowed  pac 
But   still   remember  what    the    Lord 
done. 
Queen.  Tell  me,  goinl  fellow,  cam'st 
here  bv  chance, 
Or  of  devotion,  to  this  holy  shrine  ? 
Simp.  G(xi  knows,  of  pure  devotion; 
call'd 
A  hundred  times  and  oftener,  in  my  sle< 
By  good  Saint  Allmn;  who  said,  "Sim 

come, — 
Come,  offer  at  my  shrine,  and  I  will  help 
Wife.  Most  true,  fors(X)th;  and  manj 
and  oft 
Myself  have  heai'd  a  voice  to  call  him  sc 
Car.  What,  art  thou  hune? 
Simp.  Ay,  G<xl  Ahnighty  hel 

Suf.  How  cam'st  thou  so  ? 
Sivip.  A  fall  off  of  £ 

Wife.  A  plum-tree,  master. 
Glo.  How  long  hast  thou  been  1 

Simp.  O,  l)oni  so,  master. 
Glo.  What,  and  wouldst  climb  a 

Simp.  But  that"  in  all  niy  life,  when 

a  vouth. 
Wife.  Too  true;  and  bought  his  clii 

very  dear. 
Glo.    Mass,  thou  lov'dst  plums  well, 

wouldst  venture  so. 
Simp.  Aliis,  go(xl  nifister,  my  wife  (i 
some  damsons, 
And  ma<le  me  climb,  with  danger  of  m} 


&  But  that,  i.e  only  that  (tree). 


ACT  II  ea»  1.  KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  11. 

!     Glo.  A  subtle  kiiave!  but  yet  it  etiall  not 
thine  eyes:  wink'  uow:  now  open 


ACT  II.  K»t»  I. 


Let  inese 

ill)  my  opinion  yet  thou  seetit  not  well. 

Simp.  Yen.  master,  clear  aa  day,  I  thank 
;        God  and  Saint  Alban. 
'     Glo.  Say'st  thoit  me  so?  What  colour  is 
>        thU  cloak  or? 


my  gown  of  J 
^imp.  Black,  foreootli ;  coal-bluck  (ut  jet       ', 
King.  Why,  then,  thou  know'st  what  colour 

S«f.  And  yet,  I  think,  jet  did  be  never  see. ' 
Olo.  But  cloaks  and  gowns,  before  this  day,' 


H't/f.   Never,  before  this  day,  in  all  his  life, 
O'l-i.  Tell  me,  sirrah,  what'n  my  name) 
Nnip.  Alas,  roaster,  I  know  not 
0%.  What's  hb  name? 

[  Pointing  to  Sufolt. 
.Simp.  I  know  not.  iso 

Wo.  Nor  his?       {Pointing  to  the  Cardinal. 
Siiiiji.  No,  indeed,  master. 
</lo.  What'B  thine  own  name! 
'    fliiiip.  Sauiider  Sinipcox,  an  if  it  please  you, 

\  f'ln.  Then,  Sannder,  Hit  tliere,  the  lying'st 
Sluurf  in  4  liriittendom.  If  thoii  hadat  been 
Y"ni  blin<l,  thou  migbtst  as  well  have  known 
!>n  <Hir  nnmes  as  thug  to  name  the  several 
(wbun  we  do  wear.   Sight  may  ditttinguish  of 

1  Wink,  ahnt  tbem. 


colours;  but  suddenly  to  nominate  them  all,  it' 
is  impossible. —  My  lords.  Saint  Alban  here- 
hath  done  a  niiraclei  and  wouUl  ye  not  think 
hia  cunniug  to  I)e  great,  tlia.t  could  restore  this . 
cripple  to  hia  legs  again! 

Simp.  O  master,  that  you  could  1  ; 

Oh.  My  masters  of  Saint  Alban 's,  have  you 
not  beadles  in  your  town,  and  things  called 

Jfay.  Yes,  my  lord,  if  it  pltaise  yolu-  grace.  ■ 

f//o.  Then  send  for  one  presently.  I3i> 

Jfai/.   Sirrah,  go  fetch   the   l)eadle   hither. 

straight  [Kiit  'in  Atttndant.i 

Glo.  Now  fetch  me  a  nUnA  hither  by  and  by.*,- 

[.!  ttool  it  bro'ig/it  hg  ohc  of  ihf  Alteuiliint»\' 

Now,  airrah,   if   you  mean  to   save  yourself; 

<  Bg  mvt  by.  Inimcdlitelf . 
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ACT  II.  frceue  L 


'from  whipping,  leap  me  over  this  stool  and 
^  run  away.  H4 

i     Simp.  ALis,  master,  I  am  not  able  to  stand 
'(         alone: 
/  You  go  about  to  torture  me  in  vain. 

i 

'f  Re-enter  Attctulant  xcUh  a  Beadle  who  carries 
/  a  trhip, 

/  67o.  Well,  sir,  we  must  have  you  find  your 
J  legs. — Sirrah  beatlle,  whip  him  till  he  leap 
!  over  that  «ime  stool. 

/  Jieatl.  I  will,  my  lord.  Come  on,  sirrah;  off 
'with  your  doublet  quickly.  151 

f     /<u)tp.  Alas,  master,  what  shall  I  do  ?    I  am 
not  able  to  stand, 
f  [After  the  Beadh  hath  hit  him  once^  he 

ieajts  ocer  the  stool  and  n/ns  away; 

and  the  people  foUoio  a, id  cry,  ^^A 

m  trade  I'^ 

f  King.  O  God,  seest  thou  this,  juid  bear'st 
^         so  long? 

;  Queen.  It  made  me  laugh  to  see  the  villain 
;         run. 

Oh.  Follow  the  knave;  and  take  this  drab 
■'.         awav. 

'f      ^yife.  Alas,  sir,  we  did  it  for  pure  need. 
;     <jIo.  Lot  them  be  whipp'd  through  every 
^mai*ket-town,  till  they  come  to  Berwick,  from 
',  whence  they  came.  iiK) 

>  [Exeunt  HV/<?,  Beadle^  Jifa//or,  c£r. 
;     Car.  Duke  Humphrey  has  done  a  miracle 

>  to-day. 

)  Svf.  True;  made  the  lame  t^  leap  and  fly 

\  away. 

>  Glo.  But  you  liave  done  more  miracles 
}  than  I; 

i  You  made,  my  loixl,  in  a  day  whole  towns  to 

fly. : 

Enter  Bi'CKiNonAM. 

King.  Wliat  ti<lings  with  our  cousin  Buck- 

ingliam  I 
Buck:  Such  as  mv  heait  doth  ti'emble  to 
unfold. 
A  srnt*  of  naughty 2  |)ei'Hons,  lewdly^  Wnt, 
Un<Ier  the  countenance  and  confederacy 
■Of  Laily  Eleanor,  the  pi-otector's  wife. 


The  ringleader  Jind  head  of  all  this  rout,     ITO 
Have    j)racti.s'd*    dangerously    against    your 

state. 
Dealing  with  witches  and  with  conjurers: 
Whcun  we  have  apprehendetl  in  the  fact; 
Raising  up  wickeil  spirits  from^under  ground. 
Demanding  of  King  Henr}''s  life  and  de;ith, 
And  other  of  your  highness'  privy-council ; 
As  more  at  large  yom'  grace  shall  underKtaiul. 
Car.  And  so,  my  lord   protectt>r,   by  this 

means 
Your  lady  is  forthcoming  yet  at  London. 
[Aside  to  (j'ln.]  Tliis  news,  I  think,  hath  turn'd 

your  wea|K>n's  edge;  l^o 

Tis  like,  my  lonl,  you  will  not  keep  your 

hour. 
(rlo.  Ambitious  churchman,  leave  to  alflitt 

mv  heart: 
Sorrow  and    grief  have  vanquish'd   all   my 

IK)wei-s; 
And,  vancfuishM  as  I  am,  I  yield  to  thet*. 
Or  to  the  meanest  grtnim. 

King.   O  Oo<l,   what  mischiefs   work    the 

wicked  ones. 
Heaping  confusion  on  their  own  heads  thei-e- 

bv : 
Queen.  GloMter,  see  here  thet<iinture'*  of  thy 

nest. 
And  look  thyself  l>e  faultless,  thnu  wert  Vifst 
(Ho.  Ma<lam,  for  myself,  to  heaven  I  doai>- 

j)eal,  iw 

How  I  have  h)v'd  my  king  and  commonweal : 
And,  for  \\\y  wife,  I  know  not  how  it  stiuids; 
Sorrv  I  am  to  hear  what  I  have  heanl : 
Noble  she  is,  but  if  she  have  forgot 
Honour  and  virtue,  and  ctmvers'd  with  such 
As,  like  to  pitch,  defile  nobility, 
I  biinish  her  my  bed  and  comjiany. 
And  give  her,  as  a  prey,  to  law  and  shame. 
That  hath  dishc^noured  Gloster  s  honest  name. 
King.  Well,  for  this  night  we  will  repose  us 

here:  200 

To-morrow  tx>ward  London  l»ack  again. 
To  look  into  this  Inisiness  thon»ughly. 
And  call  these  fold  offenders  to  their  answers; 
And  |M)ise  the  cause  in  justice"  e<pial  si-alts, 
Wluwe  Ix'am  stands  sure,  whose  rightful  cause 

prevails.  [Flourish.     Ereunt. 


1  Surt,  vomitany.  a  yaughty,  wortltlei^s. 

*  Lewdly,  wickedly. 
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*  PractUi'd,  plotted. 


&  Tainture,  defllement. 
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ACT  II.  E 


;[Sc£!iE  11.     London.     The  Duke  of  Yurk's 


F.iUer  YoBC  Salisbcrt,  and  Warwick. 

York.  Now,  my  good  Lords  of  Salisbury-  wiil 
Warwitk, 
Our  Bimple  supper  ended,  give  me  Itave 
In  tbU  cloae  wulk,  to  satisfy  myself, 
Ib  craving  your  opinion  of  my  title, 


Which  is  infalhble,  to  England's  crown.  ', 

SaL  My  lord,  I  long  to  hear  it  told  at  full.  ', 

War.  Sweet  York,  begin:  and  if  thy  claim ' 

be  good,  J 

The  Nevila  are  thy  suhjecl^  to  command.  J 

York:  Then  thua:—  »' 

Edward  the  Third,  my  lords,  had  seven  sons:  ' 

The  first,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Prince  of . 
Wales;  f 

The  second,  WiUiam  of  Hatfield;  iind  the  third, ' 


■Jontl  Duke  of  Clarence;  next  to  whom  13 
"  w  Jiihii  of  4  Jaunt,  the  Duke  of  Linncaster; 
ThHSftl,  «iu,  Fjimuud  Lnngley,  Diik^  of  York; 
y^  niilh  was  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Ihike  of 

''iilianiof  Windsor  WHS  the  seventh  and  last. 
fii»niti  the   Black   Prince  dleil  before  his 

father; 
ArHJ  left  l)ehind  him  Richard,  his  only  son, 
fflir.  atwr  Edward  the  Third's  death  reigii'd 

n.kiii^';  -m 

'Till  Ueury  Bi'lingbroke,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 


Tlie  ehlest  son  ftiid  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt,  -a, 
C'rown'd  by  the  name  of  Uenr>*  the  Fourth,  , 
Seiz'd  oil  the  realm,  depos'd  the  rightful  king, ', 
Sent  liis  jKHir  queen  to  Fi-ance,  from  whence  - 

And  him  to  Pimifret ;  where,  as  all  you  know,  J 

WaB  harmless  Kicliniil  raurder'd  traitorously.  ■ 

War.  Father,  (iie  Duke  of  York  hath  told 

the  tnith;  • 

Thus  got  the  House  of  Lancnster  the  crown.    ) 

they  hold  by  force  and' 


t  by  right; 


Hi 
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,  For  Richard,  the  first  son's  heir,  being  dead, 
The  issue  of  the  next  son  should  have  reigii'd. 
:     Sal,  But  William  of  Hatfield  died  without 
',         an  heir.  33 

'  York,  Tlie  third  son,  Duke  of  Clarence, — 
i        fn>m  whose  line 

I   claim  the  crown,   had   issue,  Pliilippe,  a 
',         daughter, 
,  Who  married    Edmund   Mortimer,  Earl  of 

March: 
i  Edmund  liad  issue,  Roger  Earl  of  March; 
Roger  had  issue,  E<lmund,  Anne  and  Eleanor. 
iSal,  This  Edmund,  in  the  reign  of  Boling- 
/         broke, 

/As  I  have  read,  laid  claim  unto  the  crown;  40 
t  And,  but  for  Owen  Glendower,  had  been  king, 
'Who  kept  him  in  captivity  till  he  dieil. 

<  But  to  the  rest 

<  York,  His  eldest  siater,  Anne, 
^  My  mother,  being  heir  unto  tlie  ci-own, 

'  Married  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge;  who  was 

\         son 

;To  Edmund  Langley,  Edward  the  Third's  fifth 

;'        son. 

;  By  her  I  claim  the  kingdom:  she  was  heir 

';  To  Roger  Earl  of  March,  who  was  the  son 

;0f  Edmund  Mortimer,  who  married  Philippe, 
Sole  daughter  unto  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence: 
So,  if  the  issue  of  the  elder  son  61 

.  Succeed  before  the  younger,  I  am  king. 

/      War.  What  plain  proceeding  is  more  plain 

?         than  this? 
HeuiT  doth  claim  the  crown  from  John  of 

J         Gaunt, 

f  The  fourth  son;  while  York  claims  it  from  the 


third. 


/Till  Lionel's  issue  fails,  his  should  not  reign : 
^  It  fails  not  yet,  but  flourishes  in  thee, 
[  And  in  thy  sons,  fair  slips  of  such  a  stock. — 
;  Then,  father  Salisbury,  kneel  we  together; 
'And,  in  this  private  plot,^  be  we  the  first     60 
■^  Tliat  shall  salute  our  rightful  sovereign 
'^  With  honour  of  his  birthright  to  the  crown. 
'.     Both.  Long  live  our  sovereign  Richaixl,  Eng- 
land's king ! 
c     York.  We  thank  you,  lords.     But  I  am  not 

your  king 
'.Till  I  be  crown'd,  and  tliat  my  swonl  be  stjiin'd 

1  Private  plot,  i.e.  sequestered  spot 
30 


With  heart-blood  of  the  house  of  Lancaster;  ( 
And  that 's  not  suddenly  to  be  performed,  '' 
But  with  advice*  and  silent  secrecy.  '^ 

Do  you  as  I  do  in  these  dangerous  days:  '' 

Wink  at  the  Duke  of  Suffolk's  insolence,      70^ 
At  Beaufort's  pride,  at  Somei'set's  ambition. 
At  Buckingham,  and  all  tlie  crew  of  them. 
Till  they  have  snar'd  the  shepherd  of   the; 

flock. 
That  virtuous  prince,  tlie  good  Duke  Hum-; 

phrey:  < 

T  is  that  they  seek,  and  they,  in  seeking  that, ; 
Shall  find  tlieir  deaths,  if  York  can  pn>phesy. ; 
tSal.  My  lord,  break  off;  we  know  your  mind 

at  full. 
War.  My  heart  assures  me  that  the  Earl  of, 

Warwick  78/ 

Shall  one  day  make  the  Duke  of  York  a  king.  ^ 

York.  And,  Nevil,  this  I  do  assure  myself, —  / 

Richard  sliall  live  to  make  the  Earl  of  War-; 

wick  ; 

The  greatest  man  in  England  but  the  king. 

[EveutU.'} 

Scene  III.     London,     A  hall  ofjuttice. 

Sound  trumpets.  Enter  Kino  Henry,  Queen 
Margaret,  Gloster,  York,  Suffolk,  Sal- 
isbury, and  Attendants;  the  Duchess  of 
Gloster,  Margery  Jourdain,  South- 
well, Hume,  and  Boling broke,  under 
gv4.ird. 

Kiiiff.  Stiind  forth.  Dame  Eleanor  Cobham, 
Gloster's  wife: 
In  sight  of  God  and  us,  your  guilt  is  great: 
Receive  the  sentence  of  the  law,  for  sins 
Such  as  by  Grod's  book  are  adjudged  to  death. 
You  four,  from  hence  to  prison  l»ack  again; 
From  thence  unto  the  place  of  execution: 
The  witch  in  Smithfield  shall  be  bunrd  to 

ashes, 
And  you  three  shall  l>e  strangled  on  the  gal- 
lows.— 
You,  madam,  for'  you  are  more  nobjy  bom, 
Despoiled  of  your  honour  in  your  life,  lo 

Sliall,  after  three  days'  open  jHinance  done, 
Live  in  your  country  here,  in  banishment, 
With  Sir  John  Stanley,  in  the  Isle  i»f  Man. 


s  Adrice,  careful  cfmsideration. 


>  For,  because. 


ACT  II.  SoeiM  3. 
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ACT  11.  Scene  3. 


D%tch.  Welcome  is  baniBhinent;   welcome 
were  my  death.  14 

Olo.   Eleanor,   the  law,  thou  see'st,  hath 
judged  thee: 
I  canuot  justify  whom  the  law  condemns. — 
[Exeunt  I/uckess  and  other  prisoners, 
guarded. 
Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  grief. 
Ah,  Humphrey,  this  dishonour  in  thine  age 
Will    bring   thy   head    with   sorrow  to  the 

ground  I — 
Beseech  your  majesty,  give  me  leave  to  go;  *20 
Sorrow  would*  solace,  and  mine  age  would* 
ease. 
King.  Stay,  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloeter: 
ere  thou  go. 
Give  up  thy  staff:  Henry  will  to  himself 
Protector  be;  and  God  sliall  be  my  hope, 
My  stay,  my  guide,  and  lantern  to  my  feet: 
And  go  in  peace,  Humphrey, — no  less  belov*d 
Than  when  thou  wert  protector  to  thy  king. 

Qfieen.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  king  of  years 
ShouI<l  be  to  be*  protected  like  a  child. —     29 
Go<l  and  King  Henry  govern  England's  helm! — 
Give  up  your  staff,  sir,  and  the  king  his  realm. 
h'io.  My  staff?  here,  noble  Henry,  is  my 
stiff: 
As  willingly  do  I  the  same  resign 
As  e'er  thy  father  Henry  made  it  mine; 
Ami  even  as  willingly  at  thy  feet  I  leave  it 
As  others  would  ambitiously  receive  it 
Farewell,  good  king:   when  I  am  dead  and 

gone. 
May  honourable  peace  attend  thy  throne  I 

[Exit. 
Queen.  Why,  now  is  Henry  king,  and  Mar- 
garet queen ; 
And  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloster  scarce  him- 
self, 40 
That  I  tears  so  shrewd^  a  maim;  two  pulb  at 

once, — 
His  lady  banish'd,  and  a  limb  lopp'd  off. 
This  staff  of  honour  raught,^  there  let  it  stand 
Where  it  best  fits  to  be, — in  Henry's  hand. 
«Vtf/.  Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine^  and  hangs 
his  Kprays; 

1  ir«mM  =  would  have,  detiret. 

<  Should  be  to  be,  i.e.  tbould  need  to  be. 

s  Shrewd,  bad.  *  Bavght,  taken  away. 

*  ThiM  refers  to  Oloster's  fall. 


Thus  Eleanor's  pride  dies  in  her^  youngest  day& 
York.  Lords,  let  him  go.^ — Please  it  your 
majesty, 
This  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat; 
And  ready  are  the  appellant  and  defendant, 
The  armourer  and  his  man,  to  enter  the  lists, 
So  please  your  highness  to  behold  the  fight. 
Queen.  Ay,  good  my  lord;   for  purposely 
therefore  62 

Left  I  the  court,  to  see  this  quarrel  tried. 
King.  O'  God's  name,  see  the  lists  and  all 
things  fit: 
Here  let  them  end  it;  God  defend  the  right  I 
York.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  worse  beste*!,' 
Or  more  afraid  to  fight,  than  is  the  appellant. 
The  servant  of  this  armourer,  my  lonls. 

Enter  on  one  side,  Horner,  t/te  Armourer, 
bearing  his  staff  with  a  sand-hag  fastened 
to  it,  and  a  drum  before  him;  he  is  accom- 
panied by  his  Neighbours,  who  drink  with  him, 
till  he  becomes  drunk:  enter  on  the  other  side 
Peter,  his  man,  -icith  a  similar  staff,  and  a 
drum  before  him;  he  is  accompanied  by  Pren- 
tices drinking  to  him. 

First  Neigh.  Here,  neighbour  Homer,  I 
drink  to  you  in  a  cup  of  sack:  and  fear  not, 
neighbour,  you  shall  do  well  enough.  «1 

Sec.  Neigh.  And  here,  neighbour,  here's  a 
cup  of  charneco.® 

Third  Neigh.  And  here 's  a  pot  of  good  double 
beer,  neighbour:  drink,  and  fear  not  your  man. 

Jlor.  Let  it  come,  i'  faith,  and  I'll  pledge 
you  all ;  and  a  fig  for  Peter ! 

First  Pren.  Here,  Peter,  I  drink  to  thee: 
and  be  not  iifraid.  69 

Sec.  Pren.  Be  merry,  Peter,  and  fear  not 
thy  master:  fight  for  credit  of  the  prentices. 

Peter.  I  thank  you  all:  drink,  and  pray  for 
me,  1  pray  you;  for  I  think  1  have  taken  my 
last  draught  in  this  world. — Here,  Robin,  an 
if  I  die,  I  give  thee  my  apron: — and.  Will, 
thou  shalt  have  my  hammer: — and  here,  Tom, 
take  all  the  money  that  I  have.— O  Lord  bless 


«  i7er= I  ta;  refers  to  pride. 

T  Let  him  go,  i.e.  "let  him  pass  from  your  thoughts," 
"think  no  more  of  him." 

*  Worge  bested,  in  a  worse  plight. 

*  Chameeo,  a  kind  of  sweet  wine,  made  at  a  village  ne  ir 
Li8l>on. 
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ACT  II.  Soeue  1. 


me !  I  pray  God  I  for  I  am  never  able  to  deal 
with  my  master,  he  hath  learnt  so  much  fence 
already.  79 

Sal.  Come,  leave  your  drinking,  and  fall  to 
blow& — Sirrah,  what 's  thy  name  ? 

Peter.  Peter,  forsooth. 

S(d.  Peter!  what  more? 

Feter.  Thump. 

iSal.  Tliump!  then  see  thou  thump  thy 
master  welL 

Hor.  [Speaking  thickitf^  as  if  drunk]  Masters, 
I  am  come  hither,. as  it  were,  u{x>n  my  man's 
instigation,  to  prove  him  a  knave  and  myself 
an  honest  man:  and  touching  the  Duke  of 
York,  I  will  take  my  death,  *  I  never  meant 
him  any  ill,  nor  the  king,  nor  the  queen :  and 
therefore,  Peter,  have  at  thee  with  a  downright 
blow !  93 

York.  Dispatch:  this  knave's  tongue  begins 
to  double.* — Sound,  tnmipets,  alarum  to  the 
combatants ! 

[Aiarum.     Thet/ fight,  and  Peter  strikes 
down  Horner. 

Hor.  Hold,  Peter,  hold  I  I  confess,  I  confess 
treason.  [Du's. 

York.  Take  away  his  weapon.  Fellow,  thank 
God,  and  the  good  wine  in  tliy  mastei^'s  way.' 

Peter.  O  God,  have  I  overcome  mine  enemy 
in  this  presence?  O  Peter,  thou  liast  prevail'd 
in  right  I  102 

King.  [To  Attendants]  Go,  take  ye  hence 
that  traitor  from  our  sight; 
For  by  his  death  we  do  i)erceive  his  guilt: 
And  God  in  justice  liath  reveal'd  to  us 
The  truth  and  inncx^ence  of  this  poor  fellow. 
Which   he   had    thought  to  have   murder'd 

wrongfully. — 
[7*0  Peter]  Come,  fellow,  follow  us  for  thy 
reward.  [Sound  ajfonrish.     Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.     A  street. 

Enter  Gloster  and  his  SerHngmen,  in 
mourning  cloaks. 

Glo.  Thus  sometimes  hath  the  biightest  day 
a  cloud; 

1  Take  my  death,  i.e.  take  it  on  my  death. 
3  To  double,  i.e.  to  iii»eak  thick,  as  a  drunken  man. 
>  In  thy  magter'ti  teay,  ie.  that  hindered  him  from 
fljrhting. 

3-2 


And  after  summer  evermore  succeeds  2 

Bare  winter,  with  his  wrathful  nipping  cold: 
So  cares  and  joys  abound,  as  seasons  fleet. 
Sirs,  what's  o'clock? 

Serv.  T  is  almost  ten,  mv  loni. 

Glo.  Ten  is  the  hour  that  was  appointe<l  me 
To  watch  the  coming  of  my  puuish'd  duchess: 
Uneath^  may  she  endure  the  flinty  streets, 
To  tread  them  with  her  tender-feeling  feet. 
Sweet  Nell,  ill  can  thy  noble  mind  abrook** 
The  abject  i)eople  gazing  on  thy  face,  11 

With  envious  looks,   still  laughing    at  thy 

shame. 
That  erst  did  follow  thy  prou<l  chariot-wheeU 
When  thou  didst  ride  in  triumph  through  the 

streets. 
But,  soft !  I  think  she  comes;  and  I'll  prepare 
My  tear-stain'd  eves  to  see  her  miseiiea. 

Enter  the  Duchess  of  Gloster  in  a  white 
sheet,  icith  papers  pinned  upon  her  back,  her 
feet  bare,  and  a  taper  burning  in  her  hand; 
Sir  John  Stanley,  the  Sheriff,  and  Oficers. 

Serv.  So  please  your  grace,  we  '11  take  her 

from  the  sheriff. 
Glo.  No,  stir  not,  for  your  lives;  let  her 

jKiss  by. 
Duch.  Come  you,  my  lord,  to  see  my  open 
shame  ? 
Now  thou  dost  i)enance  t<x).     Look  how  they 
gaze !  30 

See  how  the  giddy  multitude  do  ]x>int. 
And  nod  their  head^,  and  throw  their  eves  on 

thee: 
Ah, Gloster,  hide  thee  fi-om  their  hateful  looks. 
And,  in  thy  closet  {)ent  up,  rue  my  shame. 
And  bfin^  thine  enemies,  both  mine  and  thine! 
Glo.  Be  patient,  gentle  Nell;   forget  thin 

grief. 
l>uch.  AhjGloster,  teach  me  to  forget  myself ! 
For  whilst  I  think  I  am  thy  niairied  wife, 
And  thou  a  prince,  protector  c»f  this  land, 
Methinks  I  should  not  thus  l»e  led  along,     f-o 
Mail'd  up  in  shame,*  with  |)a|)er8  on  my  back. 
And  follow'd  with  a  mbble  that  i*ejoice 
To  see  my  teai-s  and  hear  my  dee|>-fet*  groans. 

*  rneath.  hardly,  with  difficulty 

*  Ahrook.  endure.  ^  Dan.  our^e. 

*  MaiCd  up  in  shatne,  alluding  to  tlie  white  slieet  of 
penance  wliicli  she  wore.        *  Deep-/et,  i.e.  deep-fetoli'd. 
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The  ruthleaa  flint  dotli  cut  my  tender  feet,    a 
And  when  I  start,  the  enrious  people  laugh 
And  bid  me  be  ttdvised  how  I  tread. 
Ah,  Humphrey,  can  I    bear  this  shameful 

yokel 
Trow'st'  thou  tliat  e'er  I'll   look  upon  the 

Or  count  them  happy  that  enjoy  the  sunl 
No :  dark  shall  be  my  light,  and  uight  my 


To  think  upon  my  pomp  shall  be  my  helL    *i 
Sometime  I'll  say,  I  am  Duke  Humpbrey'a 

And  he  a  prince  and  ruler  of  the  land : 
Yet  so  he  rul'd,  and  such  a  prince  he  was 
As"  he  stood  by,  whilst  I,  his  f6rlom  duchess. 
Was  made  a  wonder  and  a  pointing-stock' 
To  every  idle  rascal  follower. 
But  be  thou  mild,  and  binsh  not  at  my  shame; 
Nor  stir  at  nothing,  till  the  axe  of  death 


Hong  over  thee,  as,  sure,  it  shortly  will;       m 
For  Suffolk,— he  tliat  can  do  all  in  .til 
With  her  that  hateth  thee  and  hates  us  all,— 
And  York  and  impious  Beaufort,  that  false 

Have  all  lim'd*  bushes  to  betray  thy  wings, 
And,  fly  tJiou  how  thon  canst,  they  II  tangle 

tbev: 
But  fesu-  not  thou,  until  thy  foot  be  Hiiar'd, 
Nor  never  seek  prev«ntio:i  of  thy  foes. 

Olo.    Ah,   Nell,   forbear:    thou  aimest   all 


And  had  I  tweuty  times  so  mauy  foes,         «o 
And   each  of  them   h:iil   twenty  times  their 

power. 
All  these  could  not  jirociire  me  any  scathe,^ 
So  loug  as  I  am  loyal,  true,  and  crimelesH, 
Wouldst  have  me  rescue  thee  from  this  re- 
proach ? 
Why,  yet  tliy  scandal  wei-e  not  wip"d  awuy 
But  I  in  danger  for  the  breiich  of  law. 
Tliy  gi-eatest  help  is  quiet,  gentle  Nell: 
I  jiray  thee,  sort"  thy  heart  to  patience;' 
These    few    days'    wonder   will    be    quickly 


ACT  II.  Scene  4. 
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Enter  a  Herald. 

Her.  I  Bummou  your  gnice  to  his  majesty's 

parliament,  holdeii  at  Bury  the  first  of  tliis 

next  month.  7i 

(Jlo.  And  my  consent  ne'er  ask'd  herein 

before  I 

This  is  close  dealing. — Well,  I  will  be  there. 

[Exit  Herald. 
My  Nell,  I  tjike  my  leave:  and,  master  sheriff. 
Let  not  her  penance  exceed  the  king's  com- 
mission. 
Sher.  An 't  please  your  grace,  here  my  com- 
mission stays; 
And  Sir  John  Stanley  is  appointed  now 
To  take  her  with  him  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Glo.  Must  you,  Sir  John,  protect  my  lady 

here? 
Stan.  So  am  I  given  in  charge,  may 't  please 
your  grace.  so 

Glo.  Entreat*  her  not  the  worse  in  that  I  pray 
You  use  her  well :  the  world  may  laugh  again  ;* 
And  I  may  live  to  do  you  kindness,  if 
You  do  it  her:  and  so,  Sir  John,  farewell  I 
Huch.  What,  gone,  my  lord,  and  bid  me  not 
farewell !  • 

Gh.  Witness  my  tears,   I  cannot  stay  to 
s{>eak.     [E.xeunt  Glonter  and  Sernn<jfmen. 
Durh.  Art  thou  gone  too?  all  comfort  go 
with  thee  I 
For  none  abides  with  me:  my  joy  is  death; 


Death,  at  whose  name  I  oft  have  been  afear'd, 
Because  I  wish'd  this  world's  eternity.  M 

Stanley,  I  prithee,  go,  and  take  me  hence; 
I  care  not  whither,  for  I  beg  no  favour, 
Only  convey  me  where  thou  art  commandeil. 
Stan.  Why,  madam,  that  is  to  the  Isle  of 
Man; 
There  to  be  us'd  according  to  your  state. 
Huch.  That 's  bad  enough,  for  I  am  but  re- 
proach,— 
And  shall  I  then  be  us'd  reproachfully? 
Stan.  Like  to  a  duchess,  and  Duke  Hum- 
phrey's lady; 
According  to  that  state  you  shall  be  iis'd. 
Jhieh.  Sheriff,  fai-ewell,  and  better  than  I 
fare,  kk) 

Although  thou  hast   been  conduct'  of  my 
shame. 
Sher.  It  is  my  office;  madam,  pardon  me. 
Hurh.  Ay,  ay,  farewell;   thy  office  is  dis- 
charg'A 
Come,  Stanley,  shall  we  go? 

Stan.  Madam,  your  |)enance  done,  throw 
off  this  sheet, 
And  go  we  to  attire  you  for  our  jouniey. 
Duck.  My  shame  will  not  be  sliifted  with 
my  sheet: 
No,  it  will  hang  upon  my  richest  rolies 
And  show  itself,  attire  me  how  I  can.  IM 

Go,  lead  the  way;  I  long  to  see  my  prison. 

\^Exeunt. 


ACT    III. 


ScKNK  I.     The  Ahbet/  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 

Sennet.  Enter  Kino  Henry,  Queen  Mar- 
garet, Cardinal  Beaufort,  Suffolk, 
York,  Buckingham,  the  Parliament^  and 
others. 

Kin/jf.  I  muse*  my  Lonl  of  Gloster  is  not 
come: 
T  is  not  his  wont  to  l>e  the  hindmost  man, 
Whate'er  occasion  keeym  him  from  us  now. 


1  Entreat,  treat. 

s  The  teorld  may  lauffh  again,  i.e.  "Fortune  may  stnile 
again  on  me." 
»  Conduct,  conductor.  <  /  wute.  I  wonder. 
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Queen.  C^n  you  not  see?  or  will  ye  not 
ol)serve 
The  sti-angeness  of  his  altei**d  countemmce? 
With  what  a  majesty  he  bears  himself. 
How  insolent  of  late  he  is  liecome, 
How  proud,  i)ercmptory,  and  unlike  himself? 
We  know  the  time  since*'  he  was  mild  and 

affable, 
And,  if  we  did  but  gbmce  a  far-off  look,        lo 
Tnime<liately  he  wjis  uj>on  his  knee, 
Tliat^  all  the  court  admir'd  him  for  submis- 
sion: 


5  Since,  when. 


•  7Aaf  ^  BO  that 
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But  me«t  him  now,  and,  be  it  in  the  mom,  is 
When  every  one  will  give  the  time  of  day, 
He  knits  his  brow,  and  shows  an  angry  eye, 
And  i)asaeth  by  with  stiff  unbowed  knee, 
Disdaining  duty  that  to  us  belongs. 
[Small  curs  are  not  regarded  when  they  grin; 
But  great  men  tremble  when  the  lion  roars; 
And  Humphrey  is  no  little  man  in  England.]] 
First  note,  that  he  is  near  you  in  descent,    21 
And  should  you  fall,  he  is  the  next  will  mount 
Me  seemeth,^  then,  it  is  no  policy. 
Respecting'  what  a  rancorous  mind  he  bears. 
And  his  advantage  following  your  decease, — 
That  he  should  come  about  your  royal  person, 
Or  be  admitted  to  your  highness'  council 
By  flattery  hath  he  won  the  commons'  hearts; 
And  when  he  please  to  make  commotion, 
T  is  to  be  fear'd  they  all  will  follow  him.      so 
j  [  Now  *t  is  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  shallow- 
;         rooted; 
'Suffer  them  now,  and  they'll  o'ergrow  the 

garden. 
And  choke  the  herbs  for  want  of  husbandry.]] 
The  reverent  care  I  bear  unto  my  lord 
Made  me  collect^  these  dangers  in  the  duke. 
If  it  be  fond,*  call  it  a  woman's  fear; 
Which  fear  if  better  reasons  can  supplant, 
I   will   subscribe,*  and    say   I   wrong'd    the 

duke. 
My  Lords  of  Suffolk,  Buckingham,  and  York, 
Reprove*  my  allegation,  if  you  can;  40 

Or  else  conclude  my  words  effectual. 

i<uf.  Well  hath  your  highness  seen  into  this 

duke; 
And,  had  I  first  been  put  to  s{)eak  my  mind, 
I  think  I  should  have  told  your  grace's  tale. 
"The  duchess,  by  his  subornation, 
Upon  my  life,  began  her  devilish  practices: 
Or,  if  he  were  not  privy  to  tliose  faults. 
Yet,  by  reputing  of  ^  his  high  descent, — 
As  next  the  king  he  was  successive  heir, — 
And  such  high  vaunts  of  his  nobility,  so 

Did  instigate  the  bedlam  brain-sick  duchess 
By  w^icked  means  to  frame  our  sovereign's 

fall 


1  Me  teemeth,  i.e.  "it  teems  to  me." 

*  Retpecting,  contidering. 

s  Collect,  gather  together  by  obeenration. 

«  Fond,  fuolUh.  «  Subteribe,  yield  the  point 

*  JUprotet  disprove.  Reputing  qf,  bottting  of. 


J. 


[  Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is 

deep; 
And  in  his  simple  show  he  harbours  treason. 
The  fox  barks  not  when  he  would  steal  the 

lamb. 

No,  no,  my  sovereign;  Gloster  is  a  man 

Unsounded  yet,  and  full  of  deep  deceit.  ]     6 

Car.  Did  he  not,  contrary  to  form  of  law. 

Devise  strange  deaths  for  small  offences  done? 

Vorlr.  And  did  he  not,  in  his  protectorship, 

Levy  great  sums  of  money  through  the  realm 

For  soldiers'  pay  in  France,  and  never  sent  it? 

By  means  whereof  the  towns  each  day  revolted. 

By<^.  Tut,  these  are  petty  faults  to*  faults 

unknown, 
Which  time  will  bring  to  light  in  smooth  Duke 

Humphrey. 
King.  My  lords,  at  once:* — the  care  you 

have  of  us. 
To  mow  down  thorns  that  would  annoy  our 

foot. 
Is  worthy  praise :  but, — shall  I  apeak  my  con- 
science ? — 
Our  kinsman  Gloster  is  as  innocent  09 

From  meaning  treason  to  our  i-oyal  i^erson 
As  is  the  sucking  lamb  or  harmless  dove: 
Theduke  is  virtuous,  mild,  and  too  well  given  *• 
To  dream  on  evil,  or  to  work  my  downfall. 
Queen.  Ah,  what  'a   more  dangerous  than 

this  fond  afliance  I  ^^ 
Seems  he  a  dove?  his  feathers  are  but  borrow'd. 
For  he  'a  di8i)osed  as  the  hateful  raven : 
Is  he  a  lamb  ?  his  skin  is  surely  lent  him. 
For  he 's  inclin'd  as  is  the  ravenous  wolf. 
Who  cannot  steal  a  shafie  that  mea^s  deceit? 
Take  heed,  my  lord;  the  welfare  of  ua  all     80 
Hangs  on  the  cutting  short  that  fraudf ul  man. 

Enter  Somerset. 

Som.  All  health  unto  my  gracious  sovereign ! 

King.   Welcome,   Lord  Somerset.      What 
news  from  France? 

Som.  That  all  your  interest  in  those  terri- 
tories 
Is  utterly  bereft  you;  all  is  lost. 

King.  Cold  news,  Lord  Somerset:  but  God's 
will  be  done  I 


'  To,  in  comparison  with.         *  At  once,  once  for  all. 
IV  Wellffiven,  well  disposed.     "  AJlanee,  confidence. 
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YarL  [Aside]  Cold  news  for  me;  for  I  had 
hope  of  France 
As  fimily  as  I  hope  for  fertile  England 
QThus  are  my  blossomjs  blasted  in  the  bud 
, And  caterpillara  eat  my  leaves  away;]         90 
But  I  will  remedy  this  q&m^  ere  long, 
Or  sell  my  title  for  a  glorious  grave. 


Enter  Gloster. 

Olo,  All  happiness  unto  my  lord  the  king ! 
Pardon,  my  liege,  that  I  have  stay'd  so  long. 

Suf.  Nay,  Gloster,  know  tliat  thou  art  come 
too  soon, 
Unless  thou  wei-t  more  loyal  than  thou  art: 
I  do  arrest  thee  of  high  treiison  here. 

Glo.  Well,  Suffolk's  duke,  thou  shalt  not  see 
me  1)hish 
Nor  cliange  my  countenance  for  this  /irrest: 
A  heart  unsix)tte<l  is  not  easily  daunted.      lOO 
[Tlie  purest  spring  is  not  so  free  from  mud 
As  I  am  clear  from  treiuson  to  my  sovereign:] 
Who  ciui  jiccuse  me  ?  wherein  am  I  guilty  \ 

York.  T  is  thought,  my  lord,  that  you  tor>k 
bribes  of  France, 
And,  being  protcct4>r,  stay'd  the  8<jldiei"s'  jmy; 
By  means  whereof  liis  highness  hath  lost  France. 

Olo,  Is  it  ])ut  thought  so  i  wliat*^  are  they 
that  think  it  ] 
I  never  robb'd  the  sol<liei"8  of  their  jxay. 
Nor  ever  had  one  penny  bril)e  fn«n  Fmnce; 
So  help  me  God,  i\»  I  have  watch'd  the  night, — 
Ay,  night  by  night, — in  studying  good  for 
England!  ill 

[That  doit"*  that  e'er  1  wresteil  from  the  king. 
Or  any  groat*  I  hoaixled  to  my  use. 
Be  brought  against  me  at  my  trial-day !  ] 
No;  many  a  pound  of  mine  own  proi>er  store. 
Because  I  would  not  tjix  the  neetly  commons. 
Have  1  dispursed''  to  the  gamsons. 
And  never  askM  for  restitution. 

Car.  It  serves  you  well,  my  lord,  to  say  so 
nuich. 

Olo.  I  say  no  more  tlian  truth,  so  help  me 

Go<l  I  120 

York'.  In  your  protectorship  you  did  devise 


>  dear,  matter.  «  »'ikaf= who. 

s  D(nt,  a  very  small  coin ;  proi>erly,  the  twelfth  part  of 
a  penny. 

*  Orvat,  a  amall  coin  of  the  value  of  fourpence. 

*  Diqmrvsd  sdiibuned,  paid  away. 
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Strange  tortures  for  offenders  never  heard  of, 
That^  England  was  defam'd  by  tyranny.     128 
Olo.  Why,  'tis  well  known  that,  whiles  I 
waa  protector, 
Pity  wiis  all  the  fault  that  was  in  me; 
For  I  should  melt  at  an  offender's  teara. 
And  lowly  words  were  ransom  for  their  fault. 
Unleas  it  were  a  bloody  murderer, 
Or  foul  felonious  thief  that  fleec'd  poor  passen- 
gers, 
1  never  gave  them  c6ndign  punishment:      180 
[  Murder  indeed,  that  bloody  sin,  I  tortur'd 
Above  the  felon*'  or  what^  tresixasa  else.] 
tSuf.  My  lord,  these  faults  are  easy,*  quickly 
answer'd : 
But  mightier  crimes  are  laid  imto  your  charge. 
Whereof  you  cannot  ejisily  purge  yourself. 
I  do  arrest  you  in  his  highness'  name; 
And  here  commit  you  to  my  lonl  cardinal 
To  keep,  until  your  further  time  of  trial. 
Kinff.  My  lonl  of  Gloster,  'tis  my  s|>ecial 
hoi>e  irjy 

Tliat  you  will  clear  yourself  from  all  susjHJct :  '** 
Mv  conscience  tells  me  you  are  innocent. 
Olo.  Ah,  gi'acious  loixl,  these  days  are  dan- 
gerous: 
Virtue  is  chok'd  with  foul  ambition, 
And  charitv  chas'd  hence  bv  rancours  hand; 
QFoul  sulxunmtion  is  predominant. 
And  equity  exil'd  your  highness'  land.  ] 
I  know  their  comjilot*^  is  to  have  my  life, 
And   if    my  death  might  make  this   island 

hap])y 
And  prove  the  jHiriod  of  their  tyranny, 
I  wouhl  exi>end  it  with  all  willingness:        150 
But  mini>  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  play; 
For  thousands  more,  that  yet  sus|>ect  no  peril. 
Will  not  conclude  their  plotte<l  trage<ly. 
Beaufort's  red  sparkling  eyes  blab  his  heart's 

malice, 
And  Suffolk's  cloudy  brow  his  stormy  hate; 
ShcOi'p  Buckingham  unburthens\^'ith  his  tongue 
The  envious  load  that  lies  u|K>n  his  heart; 
And  dogged  York,  that  reaches  at  the  moon. 
Whose  overweening  aim  1  have  pluck'd  back, 


«  That,  so  that.  '  The  felon,  i.e.  the  feloD's  (tin). 

•  What,  whatever. 

*  Kaiiy,  slight,  trivial.     Some  take  it  aa  an  adverb  = 
easily. 

10  Su$p9ct,  lutpicioa.  "  CoinpUt,  concerted  plan. 
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Bj  fake  aocuae^  doth  level  at  my  life: —     160 
[Turning  to  the  Queen]  And  yavL,  my  soTereign 

Udy,  with  the  rest, 
CauBelesa  have  laid  diflgraces  on  my  head, 
And  with  your  best  endeavour  have  stirr'd  up 
My  liefest'  liege  to  be  mine  enemy: 
Ay,  all  of  you  have  laid  your  heads  together — 
Myself  had  note^  of  yoiu*  conventicles^ — 
And  all  to  make  away  my  guiltless  life. 
[  I  shall  not  want  false  witness  to  condemn  me, 
:  Nor  store  of  treasons  to  augment  my  guilt; 
:  The  ancient  proverb  will  be  well  effected,^ — 
A  staflf  is  quickly  found  to  beat  a  dog.  ]      i7i 

Car,  My  liege,  his  railing  is  intolerable: 
[^  If  those  that  care  to  keep  your  royal  person 
;  From  treason's  secret  knife  and  traitor's  rage 
Be  thus  upbraided,  chid,  and  luted  at. 
And  the  offender  granted  scope  of  speech, 
T  will  make  them  cool  in  zeal  unto  your  grace. 
*Vw/.  Hath  he  not  twit*  our  sovereign  lady 
here 
With    ignominious    words,    though    clerkly 

couch'd," 
As  if  she  had  suborned  some  to  swear         iso 
False  allegations  to  o'erthrow  his  state? 
(^i^en.  But  I  can  give  the  loser  leave  to 

chide. 
O'fo.  Far  truer  8ix>ke  than  meant:  I  lose, 
indeed; — 
Besbrew  the  winners,  for  they  play'd  me  false! 
And  well  such  losers  may  have  leave  to  speak. 
BttcJr.  He'll  wrest  the  sense  and  hold  us 
here  all  day: — 
'  Loni  cardinal,  he  is  your  prisoner. 

Car.^  Sirs,  take  away  the  duke,  and  guanl 

him  sure. 
Olo.  Ah !   thus  King  Henry  throws  away 
his  crutch. 
Before  his  legs  be  firm  to  bear  his  body,      iw 
t Thus  is  the  shepherd  beaten  from  thy  side, 
;  And  wolves  are  gnarling*  who  shall  gnaw  thee 

first] 
Ah,  that  my  fear  were  false!  ah,  that  it  were! 
Fur,  good  King  Henry,  thy  decay  I  fear. 
[Kveunt  Attendants  trith  Oloster,  guarded, 

1  Afctue,  accusation.  <  LUtfett,  dearest. 

*  Soie,  information.       *  Conventidet,  secret  meetings. 

*  Efected,  practically  prored.  •  Turit.  twitted. 

'  Gerkly  eoueh'd,  put  in  good  (or  scholarly)  language. 
'  Onariing,  growling;  snarling. 


King.  My  lords,  what  to  your  wisdom  seem- 

etli  best,  iM 

Do  or  undo,  as  if  ourself  were  here. 

Queen.  What,  will  your  highness  leave  the 

parliament? 
King.  Ay,  Margaret ;  my  heart  is  drowned 

with  grief. 
Whose  flood  begins  to  flow  within  mine  eyes, 
[  My  body  round  engirt  with  misery,  soo' 

For  what 's  more  miserable  than  discontent  ?] 
Ah,  uncle  Humphrey  I  in  thy  face  I  see 
The  map  of  honour,  truth  and  loyalty: 
And  yet,  good  Humphrey,  is  the  hour  to  come 
That  e'er  I  prov'd  thee  false  or  fear'd  thy  faith. 
[  What  louring*  star  now  envies  thy  estate,     .^ 
That  these   great  lords,  and   Margaret  ourj; 

queen,  ( 

Do  seek  subversion  of  thy  haimless  life  ?  \ 
Thou  never  didst  them  wi*ong,  nor  no  man 

wrong; 
And  as  the  butcher  takes  away  the  calf,      3io^ 
And  binds  the  wretch,  and  beats  it  when  it^ 

strays,  f 

Bearing  it  to  the  bloody  slaughter-house;  f 
Even  so,  remorseleflB,  have  they  borne  him^ 

hence;  ' 

And  as  the  dam  runs  lowing  up  and  down,  > 
Looking  the  way  her  harmless  young  one  went,  [ 
And  can  do  nought  but  wail  her  darling's  loss;. 
Even  so  myself  bewails  gocnl  (iloster'a  case  / 
With  sad  unhelpful  teju-a,  and  with  dinim'd  eyeS/ 
Look  after  him,  and  cannot  do  him  gcMxl,  ) 
So  mighty  are  his  voweil  enemies.  ]  •220) 

His  fortunes  I  will  weep;  and,  'twixt  eiicli groan. 
Say,  "  Who 's^*^  a  traitor,  Oloster  he  is  none." 
[Exeunt  all  hut  Qneen^  Cardinal  Beaufort^ 
^Suffolk',  and  York;  Somerset  remains  ajxrrt. 
Queen.  Fair  lords,  cold  snow  melts  with  the 

sun  »  hot  beams; 
Henry  my  lord  is  cold  in  great  affairs, 
Too  full  of  f(K)li8h  pity;  [and  Glostei^'s  show  ^ 
Beguiles  him  as  the  mournful  croco<lile 
With  sorrow  snares  i-elenting  pjissengers; 
Or  as  the  snake,  roll'd  in  a  flowering  bank. 
With  shining  checker'd  slough,"  doth  sting  a 

child 
Tliat  for  the  beauty  tliinks  it  excellent.  ]    2W^ 


•  Louring,  gloomy-looking. 
10  Hlio  '9,  whoever  is.  "  Slouffh,  skin. 
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ACT  III.  Bctat  1. 

Believe  me,  lords,  were  none  more  wise  tbati  I — 
And  Jet  herttiu  I  judge  mine  own  wit  good — 
TiiiB  Gloeter  Hhoutd  be  quickly  rid  the  world, 
To  rid  ua  from  the  fear  we  have  of  him.      £m 

Cfar.  That  he  should  die  is  worthy  policy; 
But  yet  we  wuit  a  eolour*  for  his  ileath: 
T  ia  meet  he  be  condemn'd  by  course  iif  law. 

Su/.  But,  iu  my  mind,  that  were  no  policy: 
The  kitig  will  labour  still  to  UHve  hie  life, 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  II 


Tlie  commo:i8  haply  riae,  to  save  hia  life;    M> 
And  yet  we  Itave  but  trivial  argument, 
Hore  th&n  mutnist,  that  shows  him  worthy 

}'ort:  So  that,  by  this,  you  would  not  have 

liim  die. 
•Vu/l  Ah,  York,  no  man  alive  so  fain  as  I! 
rent-.   [JtuU]  T  is  York  that  liath  more 

reason  for  bis  death. — 


But,  my  loiil  cnnliiinl,  and  you,  my  I/n-il  of 

Suffolk,— 
Say  as  you  think,  and  Mpeuk  it  from  your 

soul-,- 
.  [  Were 't  not  nil  one,  an  eni|)ty'  eagle  set 
'To  guard  the  vhiL-keii  from  »  hungry  kite, 
'  As  itlace  Duke  Hunijihrey  for  tlie  king's  jiro- 
■        lector?  i'-o 

<  CUonr,  pnleil.  *  Bmtili^,  tsmiiheiL 


Qiif-'ii.  So  the  l'or)r  chicken  lOiould  b« 

of  dnith.  ] 
fill/.  [Madam,  'tis  true;   and   were'i 
mailnesH,  tlien. 
To  make  the  foit  wirveyor  of  tlie  foldl 
Wlio  Ijeing  aoLiw'd  a  crafty  murderer. 
His  guilt  Bliiiuld  lie  but  iilly  i-mtvA  over 
Bucauxe  hiit  |)ur)>ose  in  not  executed. 

i  Pimltd  Bprr,  (lurrol  oier. 


ACT  III.  Soane  1. 


KING  HENRY  VI.-PART  II. 


ACT  III.  Scene  1. 


'  No;  let  him  die,  in  that  he  is  a  fox, 
By  nature  prov'd  an  eneniy  to  tlie  flock, 
Before  his  cliaps  be  stained  with  crimson  blood, 
As  Humphrey,  proVd  by  i*eason8,  to  my  liege. 
And  do  not  stand  on  quillets^  how  to  slay 
him:]  2tfi 

Be  it  by  gina,  by  snares,  by  subtlety, 
Sleeping  or  waking,  't  is  no  matter  how, 
So  he  be  dead;  for  that  is  good  deceit 
Which  mates'  him   first  tliat  first  intends 

deceit 
*     Q  Queen,  Thrice  noble  Suffolk,  't  is  resolutely 
spoke. 
Saf.  Not  resolute,  except  so  much  were  done ; 
For  things  are  often  spoke,  and  seldom  meant: 
'  But  that  my  heart  accordeth  with  my  tongue, — 
Seeing  the  deed  is  meritorious,  270 

And  to  preserve  my  sovereign  from  his  foe, — 
Say  but  the  word,  and  I  will  be  his  priest  ] 
Car.  [But  I  would  have  him  dead,  my  Loixl 
of  Suffolk, 
Ere  you  can  take  due  orders  for  a  priest:  ] 
Sav  vou  consent,  and  censure  welP  the  dee<l, 
And  1  '11  provide  his  executioner, — 
I  tender  ho*  the  safety  of  my  liege. 
Suf.  Here  is  my  hand,  the  deed  is  worthy 

doing. 
Qfipen.  And  so  sjiy  I. 

York.  And   I:    and    now   we    three   have 

s[K>ken  it,  2so 

It  skills''  not  greatly  who  impugns  our  doom." 

EiUer  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Great  lords,  from  Ireland  am  I  come 

amain,' 
To  ftignify  that  rebels  there  are  up. 
And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword: 
Send  succours,  lords,  and  stop  the  rage  l>etime, 
[Before  the  wound  do  grow  uncurable; 
For,  being  green,  there  is  great  hope  of  help.] 
Cur.  A    breach    that   craves  a  quick  ex- 

pe<lient*  stop  I 
^^lat  counsel  give  you  in  this  weighty  cause  ? 

I  QuilietM.  petty  niceties  of  law. 

3  Mates,  disables,  reuders  powerless. 

«  Cetuure  leell  =  approve. 

*  Tender  to,  have  such  regard  for. 
« SkUU,  matters. 

*  ImjntgnM  our  doom,  opposes  our  decision. 
'  Anuiin,  at  utmost  speed. 

'  ExpedUtU,  eipedltious. 


VorL   That  Somei'set   be  sent  as  regent 
thither:  290 

Tis  meet  that  lucky  ruler  l>e  employed; 
Witness  the  foi*tune  he  hath  had  in  France. 
Som.  If  York,  with  all  his  far-fet®  policy. 
Had  been  the  regent  there  instead  of  me. 
He  never  would  have  stay'd  in  France  so  long. 
VorL  No,  not  to  lose  it  all,  as  thou  hast 
done: 
[  I  rather  would  have  lost  my  life  betimes       J 
Than  bring  a  burden  of  dishonour  home  ) 

By  staying  there  so  long  till  all  were  lost    299^ 
Show  me  one  scar  chardcter'd  on  thy  skin:       I 
Men's  flesh  presei-v'd  so  whole  do  seldom  win.  *®]  J 
Queen.  [  Nay,  then,  this  s])ark  will  prove  a^ 
raging  fire,  ;; 

If  wind  and  fuel  be  brought  to  feed  it  with : — "2) 
No  more,  good  York; — sweet   Somerset.,  ]>e 

still:— 
[Tliy  fortune,  York,  hadst  thou  been  regent/ 
there,  I 

Might  hapinly"  have  ])rov'd  farworse  than  hia  ^ 
JWX*.  What,  woive  than  nought?  nay,  then, ^ 
a  shame  take  all !  ( 

Soin.  And,  in  the  numlur,  thee  that  wishest^ 
shame !  ]  ^ 

Car.  My  Lord  of  York,  try  what  your  for- 
tune is.  309 
The  uncivil  kerns  of  Ireland  are  in  aims. 
And  temjKjr  clay  with  bl<Mxl  of  Englishmen : 
To  Ireland  will  you  lead  a  band  of  men, 
Collected  choicely,  ironx  each  county  some. 
And  try  your  hap  against  the  Irishmen  ? 
York.  I  will,  my  lord,  so  please  his  majesty. 
aSV/.  Why,  our  authority  is  his  consent. 
And  what  we  do  establish  he  confirms: 
Then,  noble  York,  take  thou  this  task  in  han<l. 
York.  I  am  content:   provide  me  soldiers, 
lords,                                                          319 
Wliiles  I  take  onler  for  mine  own  affairs. 
Sitf.  A  charge,  Lon.1  York,  that  I  will  see 
I)ei'foi*m'd. 
But  now  return  we  to  the  false  Duke  Hum- 
jjhi'ey. 
Car.  No  more  of  him;  for  I  will  deal  with 
him 
That  henceforth  he  sliall  trouble  us  no  more. 


•  Far-fet,  far-ft-tthed. 

1"  I'.r  "Men  whose  flesh  is  kept  so  free  from  wouuds 
are  seldom  coiKiuerors."  n  Z/afijiiVy- perchance. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  1. 


KING  HENRY   VI.— PAKT  II. 


ACT  III.  SoMM  2. 


^[  And  80  break  off;  the  day  is  almost  spent: 
Lord  Suffolk,  you  and  I  must  talk  of  that 
event  ] 

York,  My  Lord  of  Suffolk,  within  fourteen 
days 
At  Bristol  I  expect  my  soldiers; 
For  there  I  '11  ship  them  all  for  Ireland. 
Suf.  I  '11  see  it  ti*uly  done,  my  Lord  of  York. 

[Exeunt  all  but  York. 

York.  Now,  York,  or  never,  steel  thy  f eaif  ul 

thoughts,  ^i 

And  change  misdoubt  to  resolution: 

Be  that  thou  hop'st  to  be,  or  what  thou  art 

)  Resign  to  death;  Qit  is  not  worth  th'  enjoying: 

^  Let  i)aie-fac'd  fear  keep  with  the  inean-boni 

<  man, 

^And  find  no  harbour  in  a  roval  heart. 

;  Faster  tlian  spiing-time  showers  conies  thought 

'         on  thought, 

;  And  not  a  thought  but  thinks  on  dignity. 
My  bniin,  more  busy  than  the  la]K>unng  spider, 

.  Weaves  tedious  snares  to  trap  mine  enemies.] 
Well,  nobles,  well,  't  is  |K»liticly  done,  34 1 

To  send  me  p<acking  with  an  host  of  men : 
I  fear  me  you  but  warm  the  stiiived  snake. 
Who,  cherish 'd  in  your  brefistn,  will  sting  your 

hearts. 
T  was  men  I  lack'd,  and  you  will  give  them 
me: 

CI  take  it  kindly;  vet  be  well  aasur'd 

<  You  put  shai*])  weJi|K)ns  in  a  niiulmairs  hands.] 
Whiles  I  in  Ireland  nurse  a  mighty  band, 

I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm 

Shall  blow  ten  thousand  souls  to  heaven  or 
hell;  3'i0 

/[And  this  fell  tempest  shiill  not  cease  to  nige 
t  Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head, 
'^  Like  to  the  gloiious  sun's  trans|)arcnt  Wanis, 

Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-bred  flaw.*] 

And,  fur  a  minister  of  my  intent, 

I  have  seiluc'd  a  headstnuig  Kentishman, 

John  Cade  of  Ashfoixl, 

To  make  commotion,  iis  full  well  he  can, 
;  [^  Under  the  title  of  John  Mdilimer.  359 

',  In  Ii-eland  have  I  seen  this  stubborn  Caile 
;  OpiK)se  himself  against  a  troop  of  kenis, 
^And  fought'^  so  long,  till  that  his  thighs  with 
>         tlarts 


1  Flaw,  violent  gust  of  wiiitl. 

40 


>  F*Atght=he  fought 


Were  almost  like  a  sharp-quiird  porpentine;' 
And,  in  the  end  being  rescued,  I  have  seen 
Him  caper  upright  like  a  wild  Monaco,^ 
Shaking  the  bloody  darts  as  he  his  bella 
Full  often,  like  a  shag-hair'd  crafty  kern, 
Hath  he  convei-sed  with  the  enemv,  ' 

An<l,  undiscover'd,  come  to  me  again,  \ 

And  given  me  notice  of  their  villaiiies.  ]     370' 
This  devil  here  shall  be  my  substitute; 
For  that  John  Mortimer,  which  now  is  dead. 
In  face,  in  g:iit,  in  s]>eech,  he  doth  resemble: 
By  this  I  sliall  i)erceive  the  ciMomons'  mind. 
How  they  affect  the  house  and  claim  of  York. 
Say  he  W  taken,  rack'd  and  ti^rtured, 
I  know  no  ]>ain  they  can  inflict  u])on  him 
Will  make  him  say  I  mov'd  him  to  thoae 

aims. 
Siiy  that  he  thrive,  as  't  is  great  like  he  will. 
Why,  then  from   Ireland   come  1  with   my 

sti-ength,^  :^80 

And  reap  the  har\'est  which  that  rascal  sowVl; 
For,  Humphrey  being  dead,  as  he  shall  1>e, 
And  Henry  put  apart,  the  next  for  me.  [Exit, 


Scene  II.  /iwry  >Y.  Edmund/ $.  A  room  of 
state;  folding  doors  at  back,  itith  Glosters 
hed-chamher  bet/ond. 

Entt'r  certain  nnirderers,  ha»tiltf. 

First  J/nr.  Run  to  my  Ix^rd  of  Suffolk;  let 
him  know 
We   have  diHpatch'd   the  duke,  as   he  coni- 
nuinded. 
Ser.  J/ffr.  O  that  it  were  to  ilo  I    What  have 
we  done  i 
Didst  ever  hear  a  man  so  i>enitent  1 

Enter  Suffolk. 

First  Mur.  Here  comes  niy  lord. 

*S'w/.  Now,  sirs,  have   you  iliHpatch'd   Uiin 

thing  ^ 
First  Mtrr.  Ay,  my  good  loixl,  he 's  tleiid. 
/S'w/.  Why,  thiit's  well  said.     Go,  get  you 
to  my  house; 
I  will  reward  vou  for  this  venturous  deed. 
[Tlie   king  and   all   the   peel's  are   ht*re  at 
hand: —  10' 


»  PorpetUine,  porcupine. 
*  MorUeo,  inorrit-daiut  r. 
^  Strength,  armed  force. 


ACT  HI.  Scene  2. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  11. 


ACT  III.  Soone  2. 


J  Have  you  laid  fair  the  bed?    Is  all  things^ 
well,  11 

According  as  I  gave  directions? 
j    Firtt  Jfur.  T  is,  my  gowl  lord. 
'    'S'w/  ]  Away  I  be  gone.    [Exeunt  Murderers. 

Trumpets  sounded,  EMer  King  Henry,  Queen 
Margaret,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Somer- 
set, Lords^  and  others. 

King.  Go,  call  our  imcle  to  our  presence 
straight; 
Say  we  intend  to  try  his  grace  to-day, 
If  he  be  guilty,  as  't  is  published. 
Suf.  I  '11  call  him  presently,  my  noble  lord. 

[E.vit. 

King.  Lords,  take  your  places;  and,  I  pray 

you  all. 

Proceed  no  straiter^  'gainst  our  uncle  Gloster 

Than  from  true  eWdence  of  good  esteem       21 

He  Ik*  approv'd'  in  practice*  cidpable. 

i^neen.  G<xl  forbid  any  malice  should  pre- 
vail. 
That  faultless  may  condemn  a  nobleman  I ' 
Pniy  God  he  may  acquit  him  of  suspicion  I 
King.  I  thank  thee,  love;  these  wonls  con- 
tent me  much. 

lie-enter  Suffolk. 

How  now  !  why  look'st  thou  i>ale?  why  trem- 

blest  thou  ? 
Where  is  our  uncle  ?  what 's  the  matter,  Suf- 
folk ? 
Sttf.  Dead  in  his  bed,  my  lord;  GlosWr  is 

dead. 
Queen.  Marry,  God  forfend !  80 

Car.  God's  secret  judgment: — I  did  dream 
to-night 
The  duke  was  dumb  and  could  not  speak  a 
word.  [T/ie  King  swoons, 

(^leen.  How  fares  my  lord? — Help,  lords! 
the  king  is  dead. 
]    \_Sont.  Rear*  up  his  body;  wring  him  l)y 

the  iHjHe. 
J    (i^iKeu.  Run,  g«),  help,  help  I — O  Henry,  ope 
[       thine  eyes !  ] 


I 


*  h  nU  thinyt=in  everything. 

*  Straiter.  more  strictly. 

»  AppToc'ti,  proved.  *  Practice,  plotting. 

*  That  faultUta,  it-c,  i.e.  "that  may  condemn  a  uohlc- 
"Mw  whu  i»  f aul  tlesa. "  «  Hear,  raise. 


Suf.  He  doth   revive  again: — madam,  be 

patient. 
King.  O  heavenly  God  I 
Queen.  How  fares  my  gracious  lord? 

i!iuf.  Comfort,  my  sovereign!  gracious  Henry,. 

comfort ! 
King.  What,  doth  my  Lord  of  Suffolk  com- 
fort me? 
Came  he  right  now^  to  siug  a  raven^s  note^  40 
WhoBe  dismal  tune  bereft  my  vital  powers; 
And  thinks  he  that  the  chirping  gI  a  wren. 
By  crying  comfort  from  a  hollow  breMt, 
Can  chase  away  the  first-conceived  sound  ? 
[^  Hide  not  thy  poison  with  such  sugar'd  words; 
Lay  not  thy  hands  on  me;  forbear,  I  say; 
Their  touch  affrights  me  as  a  serpent's  sting: 
Thou  baleful  messenger,  out  of  my  sight ! 
Upon  thy  eye-balls  murderous  tyranny 
Sits  in  grim  majesty,  to  fright  the  world.  ]  50 
Look  not  upon  me,  for  thine  eyes  are  wounding: 
Yet  do  not  go  away: — come,  bttulisk. 
And  kill  the  innocent  gaier  with  thy  sight; 
For  in  the  shade  of  death  I  shall  find  joy; 
In  life  but  double  death,  now  Gloster's  dead. 
Queen.  Why  ilo  you  rate  my  Lonl  <rf  SufTolk 

thus? 
Although  the  duke  was  enemy  to  him^ 
Yet  he,  most  Christian-like,  hunents  his  death : 
[^  And  for  myself, — foe  as  he  was  to  me, —       \ 
Might  liquid  tears  or  heart-offending  groans    \ 
Or  blood-consuming  sighs  recall  his  life,        6i ' 
I  would   be  blind  with  weeping,  sick  with| 

gn>ans,  i 

Look  })ale  as  primrose  with  blood-drinking  < 

sighs, 
And  all  to  have  the  noble  duke  alive. 
What  know  I  how  the  world  may  deem  of  me? 
For  it  is  known  we  were  but  hollow  friends; 
It  may  be  judg'd  I  made  the  duke  away;         \ 
So  shall  my  name  with  slander's  tongue  be; 

wounded,  ) 

And  princes'  courts  be  fiU'd  with  my  reproach.  S 

Tliis  get  I  by  his  death:  ay  nie,  unhappy  I    70 i 

To  be  a  queen,  and  crown'd  with  infamy  I  ]     \ 

King.  Ah,  woe  is  me  for  Clloster,  wretched 

man ! 
Queen.  Be  woe  for  me/  more  wretched  than 

he  is. 


'  Right  noir,  just  now. 

•  Be  icoe/or  me,  i.e.  "  he  grieved  for  me." 
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ACT  111.  Sou*  -i. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  II. 


Wliat,  Joet  thou  turn  away  uiiil  liiile  thy  face? 
JQ I  »m  no  Iwtthsinoe  leper; — took  on  nit.  Ti 
'  Wliiit !  art  tlioii,  tike  tlie  uildi^r,  waxen  deaf  f 


Be  |)oii«inoii8  too,  ami  kill  tliy  forlorn  queen.  ] 
Is  nil  ttiy  comfort  Hliiit  in  (lloster's  tonibi 
Why,  tben,  daiue  Miirfpiitt  was  ne'er  tliy  joy. 


[  Erect  his  atatua  and  worship  it,  m} 

And  make  my  image  but  an  alehouse  aign-^   ' 
Wus  I  for  this  nigli  wreck'd  upon  the  sea, 
And  twice  by  awkward'  wind  from  England's 

Drove  lack  again  unto  my  native  clime  f 
[  Wliat  boded  tliis  but  welt  forewarning  wind  ( 
Did  seem  to  aay— Seek  not  a  acorijiou's  nest,  j 
Nor  set  no  foiling  on  this  unkind  shore  {  < 
What  did  I  then,  but  curs'd  tlie  gentle  gurts,  ^ 
And  he  that  loos'd  them' forth  their  brazen^ 

And  bid  titem  blow  towards  England's  blessed. 

Or  turn  our  Hteni  ujwn  a  dreadful  rock?  ' 

Yet  -i^olus  would  not  be  a  muixlei^er,  j 

But  left  lli.it  hateful  office  unto  thee: 
The  ]>rettj- vaulting  sea  I'efus'd  to  drown  me,  ' 
Knowing  that  thou  wouldst  have  ma  druwn'd ' 

With  team  an  salt  as  sea,  throngli  thy  unkiud- 

The8plittingmc-ki('''cowerdintheainkingaands 

And  woidd  not  dash  mewith  their  ra^g^  sides,' 
BecfLiiHe  thy  flinty  heai't,  more  hard  than  they, , 
Might  in  thy  jialnue  perish^  Marg&rtit]      ^"^'i 
As  far  aa  I  ciiulil  ken  the  chalky  clife, 
When  from  thy  Hliore  the  temjiest  beat  us  back, 
I  ato(Hl  u[>on  the  hati-hes  in  the  stolln, 
And  when  the  dusky  sky  began  to  rob 
My  earnest-gjiping  aight  of  thy  hunl'a  view, 
I  took  a  costly  jewel  fium  my  neck,— 
A  lieaii.  it  wiin.  Iiound  in  with  diamonds, — 
And  threw  it  towaids  tliy  land;  the  sea  re- 

eeiv'd  it. 
And  so  I  wish'd  thy  body  might  my  heart: 
[And  even  with   this  I   lost  fair  England':,' 

And  bid  mine  eyea  be  packing  with  my  heart  j 
And  cair<I  itiem  blind  and  dusky  Bj>ect.ii.'lcs, 
For  losing  ken  of  Albiiin's  wished  coaat. 
How  often  have  I  temirted  Suffolk's  tongue-  ' 
The  agent  of  thy  foul  inconsU-mcy —  i 

To  ait  and  witch  me,  as  Aecauius  did  I 

When  he  to  nutdding^  Dido  would  unfokl       | 
His  father's  ai-tscommeiic'd  in  burning  Troy.) 


f.  pt>wlnf  mad  with  io 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  I!. 


i  Am  I  aot  witcb'd  like  ber)  or  thou  Dot  false 

'  like  him  1^ 

Ay  me,  I  can  no  more '.  die,  Margaret '.        no 
For  Henry  weeps  that  thou  doat  live  «o  lon^. 

Strit  intAin.   filter  Warwick  aiul  Salibbukv. 

The  CommoHt  prett  to  the  door. 

War.   It  ia  reported,  mighty  sovereign. 

That  good  Duke  Humphrey  trait'ruusly  is 

murder'd 


By  Suffolk  and  the  Cardinal  Beaufort's  means. 
The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees 
That  waiit  their  leader,  scatter  up  and  down, 
And  care  not  who  tbey  sting  in  his  revenge. 
Myself  have  calm'd  their  spleenful  mutiny. 
Until  they  hear  the  order  of  his  death. 

King.  That  he  is  dead,  good  Warwick,  'tis 
too  true;  tso 

But  how  he  died  God  knows,  not  Henry:' 
Knter  bis  chamber,  view  bia  breatfale«  corpse, 


AikI  ciimroent  then  ujion  bis  sudden  death. 
War.   That  sliall  I  do,  my  liege.— Stay, 
Salisbury,  131 

Witb  the  rude  multitude  till  I  return. 

( Wtiriri--t  ffoea  thrmigh  fvldiag-doori 

intiithebed-thamber,  StilidmryreliTei 

to  the  Cummout  at  the  itoor. 

King.  O  TLon  that  jiidgest  all  things,  sfciy 

my  thoughts, — 

My  ibou^ts,  that  Ubour  to  persuade  uiy  soul 

^mt  violent  bands  were  laid  on  Humphrey's 

Mr'. 
Unij-  suspect'  be  false,  forgive  me,  God; 

'  "(wiF.  pt^mmced  ■■  ■  triijllalila.  *  Stuptt,  laipicloD. 


For  judgment  only  doth  belong  to  thee.       140 
[Fain  would  I  go  to  chafe  his  paly  lips  ) 

With  twenty  thousand  kisses,  and  to  rain         'f 
Upon  his  face  an  ocean  of  salt  tears,  '/ 

To  tell  my  love  unto  his  dumb  deaf  trunk,       ; 
And  with  my  fingers  feel  bis  band  unfeeling: 
But  all  in  vain  are  these  mean  obsequies; 
And  to  survey  bis  dead  and  earthly  image. 
What  were  it  but  to  make  my  sorrow  greater  ?];; 
[The  fnU/imj-it'Mirt  are  ihrotm  open,  ami 
the  iltad  Itodi/  of  O'innler  in  diti-uivreil, 
h/iiig  on  the  bed;  Waririck  and  otheri 
$ta»dmg  hy  it. 
War.  Come  hither,  gracious  sovereign,  view 
this  body. 


ACT  III.  teuM  2. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PABT  11. 


ACT  III.  BoflMl 


King,  That  is  to  see  how  deep  my  grave  in 
made;  150 

For  with  his  soul  fled  all  my  worldly  solace, 
Aiid  seeing  him,  I  see  my  life  in  deaUi. 

Ifar.  As  surely  as  my  soul  intends  to  live 
With  that  dread  King  that  took  our  state 

upon  him 
To  free  ua  from  his  Father's  wrathful  ciu'se, 
I  do  believe  that  violent  hands  were  laid 
Upon  the  life  of  this  thrice-famed  duke. 
Suf.  A  dreadful  oath,  sworn  with  a  solemn 
tongue! 
What  instance  gives  Lord  Warwick  for  his 
vow? 
War,  See  how  the  blood  is  settled  in  his  face. 
Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost^^        ici 
Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,  pale  and  bkx)d- 

leas, 
[^  Being'  all  descended  to  the  labouring  heart; 
'  Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holda  with  death, 
Attracts  thesame  foraidance  'gainst  theenemy; 
Which  with  the  heart  there  cools,  and  ne'er 
'         retumeth 

To  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again.  ] 
But  see,  h(s  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood, 
His  eye-balls  further  out  than  when  he  liv'd. 
Staring  full  ghastly  like  a  stmngled  man;    iTD 
His  hair  uprear'd,  his  nostrils  stretchM  with 

struggling; 
His  hands  abroad  dispLiyM,  .ts  one  that  gi-asp'd 
And  tugg'd  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  sub- 

du'd: 
'  [  Look,  on  the  sheets  his  hair,  you  see,  is  stick- 
ing: 
;.Hi8  well-pro|)oi'tion'd  beaixl  made  rough  and 
;         ruggeil, 

yLike  to  the  summer's  corn  by  temi)e8t  lodg'd.'] 
It  cannot  be  but  he  was  murder'd  here; 
The  least  of  all  these  signs  were  probable. 
*S'tt/.   Why,  Wan^'ick,  who  should  do  the 
duke  to  death  ? 
Myself  and  Beaufort  had  him  in  pi-otection; 
And  we,  I  ho])e,  sir,  are  no  murdereix         isi 
War,  But  both  of  you  were  vow'd  Duke 
Humphi-ey's  foes. 
And  you,  forsooth,  had  the  good  duke  to  keep: 

1  Timely-parted  ghott,  te.  the  corp«e  of  oue  who  has 
died  a  natural  death, 
s  Being,  i.e.  (the  blootl)  behipr. 
*  Lodg'd,  I.e.  beateu  down. 
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T  IB  like  you  would  not  feast  him  like  a  fiiend; 

And  't  is  well  seen  he  found  an  enemy.       185 
Qiieeji,  Then  you,  belike,  suspect  theat  no- 
blemen 

As  guilty  of  Duke  Humphrey's  timeless*  deatL 
War.  Who  finds  the  heifer  dead  and  bleed- 
ing fresh. 

And  sees  fast  by  a  butcher  with  an  axe, 

But  will  suspect  'twas  he  that  made  the  slaugh- 
ter? IM 

[^Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's** 
nest,  \ 

But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  is  dead,  \ 

Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbloodied  beak?) 

Even  so  suspicious  is  this  tragedy.  |] 

Qu^en.  Are  you    the   botcher,  Suffolk?— 
Where 's  your  knife? 

QIs  Beaufort  term'd  a  kite! — Where  are  his? 
tiilons?]  { 

Suf.  I  wear  no  knife  to  afaudghter  sleeping 
men; 

But  hei*e's  a  vengeful  swoid,  rusted  with 
ease, 

That  shall  be  scoured  in  his  rancoroaa  heart 

That    sLmders    me  with    murder's   crimson 
1)adge. —  200 

Say,  if  thou  dar'st,  proud  Lord  of  Warwick- 
shire, 

That  I  am  faulty  in^  Duke  Humphrey's  death. 

[B.reunt  Cardinal^  Somerget^  and  others. 

War.    What  dares  not  Warwick,  if  false 

Suffolk  dare  him  ? 
Q  Queen.  He  dares  not  calm  his  contumelious 
spirit, 

Nor  ceii«e  to  be  an  arrogant  controller/ 

Though   Suffolk  dare  him  twenty  Uiousaud 
times. 
War.  Mcuhun,  be  still, — with  reverence  may 
I  say  it; 

For  every  word  you  8i)eak  in  his  behalf 

Is  slander  to  your  royal  dignity. 
/<uf.  Blunt-witted  loixl,  ignoble  in  demean- 
our I  210 

If  ever  Imly  wrong'd  her  lord  so  much, 

Thv  mother  took  into  her  blameful  hed 

Some  stern  untutor'd  churl,  and  noble  stock 

*  Timeless  =  uniime\y.  ^  Puttock't,  kite'L 

«  Faulty  in,  i.e.  gniltily  concerned  in. 
'  Controller,  i.e.  one  who  interferes  with,  or  dictate!  to 
others. 


la  III.  Sooie  i. 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  II. 


ACT  III.  Some  8. 


Was  graft ^  with  crab-tree  slip;  whose  fruit 

thou  art  2U 

i  And  never  of  the  Nevils*  noble  race. 
'i    War.  But  that  the  guilt  of  murder  bucklers 

thee, 
And  I  iihould  rub  the  deathsman'  of  his  fee, 
Qnittiug'  thee  thereby  of  ten  thousand  shanies. 
And  that  my  sovereign's  presence  makes  me 

mild,  219 

I  would,  false  murderous  coward,  on  thy  knee 
Make  thee  beg  ptardon  for  thy  jKissed  speech 
Ami  say  it  was  thy  mother  that  thou  meant'st, 
That  thou  thvself  wast  bom  in  bastard v; 
And  after  all  this  feiirful  homage  done, 
Give  thee  thy  hire  and  send  thy  soul  to  hell, 
Peniicious  blood-sucker  of  sleeping  men  I 
iSV/.  Thou  shalt  be  waking  while  I  shed 

thv  blood, 
If  fr(»m  this  i>resence  thou  darst  fio  with  nie. 
H'(/r.]  Away  e'en  now,  or  I  will  drag  thee 

benoe: 
Unworthy   though  thou   Jirt,  I'll  cope  with 

thee,  2:«) 

Anil  do   some  service  to  Duke  Humphrey  h 

glirtst.  [/'Jj'etini  Suffolk  and  Wann'rk. 

Kin  J.   Wluit  stronger   breastphite   than   a 

heart  untiinte<l ! 
Thrice  is  he  arm'd  thiit  hath  his  quairel  just, 
An<i  he  but  n<ake<i,  though  lock'd  up  in  steel, 
Whose  con8cieiK*e  with  injustice  is  corrupte<l. 

[A  noise  kcUhiih. 
<^tt^H.  What  noise  is  this? 

Rt-fnUr  Suffolk  atud  Warwick,  mth  their 
weapons  drawn. 

King.  Why,  how  now,  lords!  your  wrathful 
weaprms  drawn 
Here  in  our  jiresence!  dare  you  be  so  bold  i 
Why,   what   tumultuous    chimour   have    we 
here? 
•SV.  Tlie  trait'rous  Warwick,  with  the  men 
of  Bury,  240 

Set  all  ufion  me,  mighty  sovereign. 
•S«/.  [  To  thf  Com  fw>ns  at  the  door]  Sirs,  stand 
a|iart;  the  king  shall  know  your  mind. 

[ffe  comes  forward, 
l^read  lonl,  th*?  commons  send  you  word  by  me. 


'  On/t.  pMt  ptfUdple  of  to  grajf;=gndit± 

>  Deatktman,  executioner.  •  Quitting,  freeing. 


Unless  false  Suffolk  straight  be  done  to  death. 

Or  banished  fair  England's  territories, 

They  will  by  violence  tear  him  from  your 

palace. 
And  torture  him  with  grievous  ling'ring  death. 
They  say,  by  him  the  good  Duke  Humphrey 

died; 
They  say,  in  him  they  fear  your  highness' 

death; 
And  mere  instruct  of  love  and  loyalty, —     250 
Free  from  a  stubltom  opposite  intent. 
As  l)eing  thought  to  contnulict  your  liking, — 
Makes  them  thus  forward  in  his  banishment, 
f  They  wiy,  in  ciire  of  your  most  royal  ])er8on, 
Tliat  if  your  highness  aliould  intend  to  sleep. 
And  charge  that  no  man  should  disturb  your 

rest, 
In  i>ain  of  your  dislike,  or  i>ain  of  death. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  such  a  strait*  e<lfct. 
Were    there    a    serpent    seen,    with    forked 

tongue. 
That  slily  glide<l  towanls  your  majesty,       2«o 
It  were  but  necessiirv  vou  were  wak'd; 
Ijest,  Wing  Hutfer  d  in  that  hannfid  nhunber, 
The   mortiil   worm^   might    make   the   sleep 

eternal : 
And  thei-efore  do  they  cry,  though  you  forbiil, 
Tliat  they  will  guanl  you,  whether  you  will 

or  no. 
From  such  fell  8erj>ents  as  false  Suffolk  is, 
With  whose  envenomed  and  fatal  sting. 
Your  loving  uncle,  twenty  times  his  worth, 
Tliey  say,  is  shamefully  bereft  of  life.  ] 

Commons.    [Within]   An  juiswer  from  the 

king,  my  Lonl  of  Salisbury!  270 

Suf.  T  is  like  the  commons,  rude  un]X)lish'(l 

hinds, 
C'ould  send  such  message  to  their  sovereign: 
But  you,  my  lonl,  were  glad  to  be  employ'd, 
To  show  how  quaint *•  an  orator  you  are: 
But  all  the  honour  Salisbury  hath  won 
Is,  that  he  was  the  lord  ambassiidor 
Sent  from  a  sorf^  of  tinkei-s  to  the  king. 
Commons.    [Within]   An  answer  from   the 

king,  or  we'll  break  in  I 
King.  Go,  Salisbury',  anil  tell  them  lill  from 

me. 


»  Hon/i  =  Berpeiii 


*  Strait,  strict 

•  Quaint,  clever,  fine. 

'  A  tort,  a  p«ck,  a  gang;  uted  contemptuously. 
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ACT  III.  Soene  2. 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  II. 


ACT  III. 


I  thank  them  for  their  tender  loving  care;'  2^0 
And  had  I  not  been  cited  ^  so  by  them, 
Yet  did  I  purpose  as  they  do  entreat; 
For,  sure,  my  thoughts  do  hourly  prophesy 
Mischance  unto  my  state. by  Suffolk's  means: 
And  therefore, — by  His  majesty  I  swear. 
Whose  far  unworthy  deputy  I  am, — 
He  shall  not  breathe  infection  in^  this  air 
But  three  days  longer,  on  the  pain  of  death. 

[Ejpit  Salubury. 
Queen.  O  Henry,  let  me  plead  for  gentle 

Suffolk ! 
King,  Ungentle  queen,  to  call  him  gentle 

Suffolk !  290 

No  more,  I  say:  if  thou  dost  plead  for  him. 
Thou  wilt  but  add  increase  unto  my  wrath. 
Had  I  but  said,  I  would  have  kept  my  word, 
But  when  I  swear,  it  is  irrevocable. — 
[To  Suffolk]  If,  after  three  days'  space,  thou 

here  be'st  found 
On  any  ground  that  I  am  ruler  of, 
The  world  shall  not  be  ransom  for  thy  life. — 
Come,   Warwick,   come,   gootl   Warwick,   gr) 

with  me; 
I  have  great  matters  to  impart  to  thee. 

[Exe\int  all  hut  i^ueen  and  SuffolJr. 
Queen.  Mischande  and  sorrow  go  along  with 

you  I  300 

Heart's  discontent  and  sour^  altiiction 
Be  playfellows  to  keep  you  comjmny ! 
There 's  two  of  vou :  the  devil  make  a  third  ! 
And    threefoW   vengeance    tend   upon   your 

st^ps! 
Suf.  Cease,  gentle  queen,  these  execrations, 
And  let  thy  Suffolk  take  his  heavy  leave. 
Queen.  Fie,  coward  woman  and  soft-hearted 

wretch  I 
Hast  thou  not  spirit  to  curse  thine  enemies? 
Suf.  A  plague  u])on  them!  wherefore  should 

I  curse  them? 
Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's 


groan. 


sio 


I  would  invent  as  bitter-searching  terms, 
As  curst,^  as  harsh  and  horrible  to  hear, 
.[Deliver'd  strongly  through  my  fixed  teeth, 
jl  With  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  hate,]] 
As  lean-fac'd  Envy  in  her  loathsome  cave: 

>  Ci^d,  uived. 

s  Breathe  infection  in,  i.e.  breaUie  hit Infectioni  breath 
iuto.  s  Soitr,  bitter.  *  Cumt,  sharp. 


[^  My  tongue  should  stumble  in  mine  eame«it 

words; 
Mine  eyes  should  sparkle  like  the  beaten  flint;; 
Mine  hair  be  fix'd  on  end,  as  one  distract; 
Ay,  every  joint  should  seem  to  curse  and  ban  :3 
And  even  now  my  burtlien'd  heart  would 

break,  h90 

Should  I  not  curse  them.     Poison  be  their 

drink! 
Gall,  worse  than  gall,  the  daintiest  Uiat  they 

taste! 
Their  sweetest  shade  a  grove  of  cypress  treee! 
[Their  chief  est  prospect  murdering  basilisks !  : 
Their  softest  touch  as  smart ^  as  lizards'  stings!]  ■ 
Their  music  frightful  as  the  serpent's  hiss. 
And  boding  screech-owls  make  the  consort' 

full! 
All  the  foul  terrors  in  dark-seated  hell — 
Queen.  Enough,  s^'eet  Suffolk ;  thou  tor- 

ment'st  thyself ; 
[  And  these  dread  curses,  like  the  sun  'gainst 

glass,  330 

Or  like  an  overcharge<l  gim,  recoil,  ; 

And  turn  the  force  of  them  upon  thyself.  ]     > 
Siff.  You  Imde  me  ban,  and  will  you  bid  me 

leave?' 
Now,  by  the  ground  that  I  am  banish'd  from, 
Well  could  I  cui-se  away  a  winter's  night, 
lliough  standing  naked  on  a  mountain  to}), 
f  Where  biting  cold  would   never   let  grass 

grow,  ]  I 

And  think  it  but  a  minute  spent  in  sport 
Queen.  O,  let  me  entreat  thee  cease.    Give 

me  thy  hand,  339 

Tliat  I  may  dew  it  with  my  mournful  tears; 
f  Nor  let  the  rain  of  heaven  wet  this  place. 
To  wash  away  my  woeful  monuments.*]         ) 
O,  could  this  kiss  be  printed  in  thy  hand, 

[Kifutes  hU  hand. 
That  thou  mightst  think  upon  these*  by  the 

seal,io 
Through  whom^^  a  thousand  sighs  are  breath'd 

for  thee! 


*  Smart,  painful. 

*  Conmirt,  band  of  miMiciani= concert 
'  /.raw = leave  off. 

*  Mtrtiumentg,  mementoea,  reconla. 

*  Thette,  i.e.  these  lips. 

i«  The  $eal,  i.e.  tlie  kisa  she  inipreaaes  on  hi«  hand. 
11  Through  irAom,  i.e.  Uirough  wliich  lips. 


\. 


ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  III.  8c«iie  3. 


'[So,  get  thee  gone,  that  I  may  know  my  grief; 
(TU  but  surmised  whiles  thou  art  standing  by, 
\As  oue  that  surfeits  thinking  on  a  want. 
(I  will  repeal  thee,  or,  be  well  assiir'd, 
(A(l venture  to  be  banished  myself :  S50 

And  banished  I  am,  if  but  from^  thee.  ^ 
Go;  speak  not  to  me;  even  now  be  gone. 
0,  go  not  yet! — Even  thus  two  friends  con- 
demned 
Embrace  and  kiss  and  ttike  ten  thousand  leaves, 
Leather  a  hundred  times  to  part  than  die. 
Yet  now  farewell;  and  farewell  life  with  thee  I 
Sh/.  Thus  is  poor  Suffolk  ten  times  ban- 
ished; 
Once  by  the  king,  and  three  times  thrice  by 

thee. 
Tig  not  the  land  I  care  for,  wert  thou  thence;* 
A  wilderness  is  populous  enough,  S60 

S^  Suffolk  had  thy  heavenly  company: 
[For  where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world  itself, 
.With  every  several  pleasure  in  the  world; 
And  where  thou  art  not,  desolation.  ] 
I  can  no  more:  live  thou  to  joy'  thy  life; 
My*;lf  to  joy'  in  nought  but  that  thou  liv'st. 

Enter  Val'X. 

f^Hfen.  Whither  goes  Vaux  so  fast?  what 

news,  I  prithee  ? 
Vanj;.  To  signify  unto  his  majesty 
That  Cardinal  Beaufort  is  at  point  of  death; 
[For  suddenly  a  grievous  sickness  took  him, 
•That  makes  him  gasp,  and  stare,  and  catch  the 
;      air,  871 

Blaspheming  God,  and  cursing  men  on  earth. 
;j^'metinie  he  talks  as  if  Duke  Humphrey's 

gh'«t 
jWere  by  his  side:  sometime  he  calls  the  king 
[And  whi«|)er8  to  his  pillow,  as  to  him, 
TheseiTet**  of  his  overcharged  soul: 
!And  1  am  sent  to  tell  his  majesty 
Timt  even  now  he  cries  alou(l  for  him.  ] 
Vw^fjH.  Go  tell  this  heavy  message  to  the 
king.  [Eant  Vaua:. 

^7  me  I  what  is  this  world  I  what  news  are 
the»e  I  380 

o'lt  wherefore  grieve  I  at  an  hour's  poor  loss,* 

'  '"'■•rtfl.  i.e.  away  from. 

*  T^nee,  i.e.  away  from  that  land.    »  To  joy  ^  to  enjoy. 
*An  hn»/t  poor  lo9$,  i.e.  a  Ion  which  will  only  be  felt 
wtrijorttime. 


Omitting  Suffolk's  exile,  my  soul's  treasure  i 
Why  only,  Suffolk,  mourn  I  not  for  thee,    ass 
And  with  the  southern  clouds  contend  in  tears. 
Theirs  for  the  earth's  increase,  mine  for  my 

sorrows? — 
Now  get  thee  hence:  the  king,  tli.m  know'st, 

is  coming; 
If  thou  be  found  by  me,  thou  art  but  dead. 
*SV/.  If  I  depart  from  thee,  I  cannot  live; 
And  in  thy  sight  to  die,  what  were  it  else 
But  like  a  pleasiint  slumber  in  thy  hip?        390 
[^  Here  could  I  breathe  my  soul  into  the  air,    ^ 
As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle-l)al>e  ^ 

Dying  with  mother's  dug  between  its  li|)8:       ^ 
Where,*  from*  thy  sight,  I  should  be  raging-^ 

mail 
And  cry  out  for  thee  to  clo«3  up  mine  eyes. 
To  have  thee  with  thy  lijjs  to  stop  my  mouth; 
So  shoiildst  thou  either  turn  my  flying  soul,    '.- 
Or  I  should  breathe  it  so  into  tliv  bodv,  ^ 

And  then  it  liv'd^  in  sweet  Elysium.  ] 
To  die  by  thee  were  but  to  die  in  jest;         400 
rri)m*  thee  to  die  were  torture  more  than 

death : 
0,  let  me  stay,  befall  what  may  l)efall  I 

Queen.  Away!  though  parting  be  a  fretful 

corrosive, 
It  is  appliefl  to  a  deathful  woun<l. 
To  France,  sweet  Suffolk:  let  me  hear  from 

thee; 
For  wheresoe'er  thou  art  in  this  world's  globe, 
I  '11  have  an  Iris''  that  shall  find  thee  out. 
Suf.  I  go. 

Queen.  And  tjike  my  heart  ah>ng  with  thee. 
tSiif.  A  jewel,  lock'd  into  the  woefulLst  ca.sket 
That  ever  did  contain  a  thing  of  woilli.       4io 
Even  as  a  splitted  Imrk,  so  sunder  we: 
Tliis  way  fall  I  to  death. 

Queen.  This  way  f(.»r  me. 

[Kv'unt  sereraUi/. 

f  Scene  III.     A  bedchamht^r.  ) 

Enter  the  Kixo,  Salisbury,  Warwick,  to  the  -J 

Cardinal  in  bed.  ^ 

> 
Kin{f.  How  fares  my  lord  \  sj^eak,  Beaufort, 

to  thy  sovereign. 


*  Where,  whereas.  •  From  =awny  from. 

^  Lits'd,  i.e.  would  live.         *  An  Iriit,  i.e.  a  niewengrer. 

AT 
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Car.  If  thou  best  liaalh,  I  'II  give  thee  Eng. 
Iniid's  trefMiire,  I 

Enough  to  (lurcbase  aiich  another  Uhiii(], 
So  tliou  wilt  let  me  live,  and  feel  mi  jiain. 

King.  All,  whiLt  H  sign  it  ia  <if  evil  life, 
Where  ileuth's  a|jpruiLclj  in  Hceu  sii  terrible ' 

11  nr.  Beniifoi't,  it  is  thy  sovereign  i(i>e!ikH 

Ciir.  Bring  ine  unto  my  trial  when  you  will. 
IHeil  liB  not  iu  hia  l>e<l  /  wliei'e  should  he  dieJ 


whether   they   will 


Oin    I   make   men   livt 

or  no?  i» 

O,  torture  me  no  more !    I  will  confess. — 
Alive  again?  then  show  me  where  he  is; 
I  'II  give  a  thousajid  ponnd  to  Imik  upon  bim. — 
He  hath  no  eyes,  the  (lust  hath  blindeil  thenL — 
Comb  dowu  his  hair;  look,  look!  it  HtandH  uj)- 

right, 
Like  lime-twigs'  set  to  ratth  my  wiiigtMl 


Ciive  nie  wime  drink;  luid  bid  the  a|>i>tliecary 
Bring  the  strung  iwiaoii  that  I  Iwiugbt  of  him. 
Kinif.  O  thou  eU-riuil  Mover  of  the  heavens. 
Look  with  a  gentle  eye  u|ion  this  wretch  1  io 
,  O,  heat  away  the  busy  medilliiig  fiend 
That  lays  strraig  siege  uiitii  this  wivtfh's  soul 
And  from  his  bosom  purge  this  lilack  desjiair! 
H'or.  See.  huw  the  pangs  of  death  do  make 
'         him  grin! 

Sal.  Disturli  him  not;  let  hitu  pass  peitce- 

'  Lin\t-licigt.  twlgi  cnvered  wild  Wnl-Umo. 


Kliiif.  Peaee  to  bis  soul,  if  (Jod's  gowl  ]Jea- 
sm-e  be  I— 
Lord   cardinal,  if   tliou   think'st  on   heaven's 

Hold  up  thy  Iwnd,  make  signal  of  tbv  hojie.— 

He  dies,  a«d  makes  no  sign.— (.»  (!tMt.  forgive 


1|-.-, 


So  Uid  a  death  . 


Kini/.  Forbear  to  judge,  for  w 


V  the  curtain  close; 


ACT  IT.  Scene  1. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


ACT   IV. 


Scene  I.     Kent     The  tea-shore  tiear  Dover, 

Firing  heard  at  sea.  Then  enter,  from  a  hoat^ 
a  Captain f  a  Master,  a  Jfaster's-Mate,  Wal- 
ter Whitmore,  and  others;  with  them  Suf- 
folk disguised,  and  others,  prisoners. 

Cap.  The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remoreefuP 

day 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea; 
[And  now  loud -howling  wolves  arooae  the 

jadee' 
That  drag  the  tragic  melancholy  night; 
Who,  with  their  drowsy,  slow,  and  flagging 

wings, 
Clip'  dead  men's  graves,  and  from  their  misty 

jaws 
Breathe  fool  oontagioos  darkness  in  the  air.|] 
Therefore  briDg  forth  the  soldiers  of  oar  prize; 
For,  whifat  our  pinnace  ^anchors  in  the  Downs, 
Here  shall  tfaey  make  their  ransom  on  the 

mid,  10 

Or  with  their  blood  stain  this  discolour'd 

•horeu — 
Hsitery  thie  prisoner  freely  give  I  thee; — 
And  thoa  that  art  his  mate,  make  boot^  of 

this;— 
TV  other,  [jfKMHifUf  to  Suffolk^  Walter  Whit- 

OMie,  is  thy  share. 
\^Fini  Otnt.  What  is  my  ransom,  master? 

let  me  know. 
Mast.  A  thousand  crowns,  or  else  lay  down 

vuur  head. 

w 

MU'f.  And  so  much  shall  you  give,  or  otf 

iHtes  yours. 
C'ljt.  What,  think  you  much  to  pay  two 

ibuu.'^and  crowns, 
AfuI  bear  the  name  and  port  of  gentlemen? 
^'ut  1m all  the  villains'  throats; — for  die  vou 

shall: —  20 

Tlie  liven  of  tho»e  we  have  lost  in  ti^bt,  shall 

tley 
Be  counterpoise  with  such  a  |)etty  sum? 


'  liftnorH^/ul,  pitiful. 

•  TkejadfH.  ie.  the  dragons  of  Night's  chariot. 
'  Clip,  ernbrare. 

*  I'ihMce.  a  small  two-masted  ship  «  Boot,  booty. 

VOL.  II. 


First  Gent.  I'll  give  it,  sir;  and  therefore  J 
spare  my  life.  23  J 

Sec.  Gent.  And  so  will  I,  and  write  homCy 
for  it  straight.  ]  ! 

Whit.  I  lost  mine  eye  in  laying  the  prize 
aboanl, 
[To  Suffdlc]   And    therefore  to  revenge   it, 

shalt  thou  die; 
And  so  should  these,  if  I  might  have  my  wiU. 
Cap.  Be  not  so  rash ;  take  ransom,  let  him 

live. 
Suf.  Look  on  my  George;^  I  am  a  gentle- 
man: 29 
Bate  me  at  what  thou  wilt,  thou  shalt  be  paid. 
Whit,  And  so  am  I;  my  name  is  Walter^ 
Whitmore. 
How  now!    why  start'st  thou?   what,  doth 
death  affright? 
Suf.  Thy  name  affrights  me,  in  whose  sound 
is  death. 
A  cunning  man  did  calculate  my  birth 
And  told  me  that  by  water  I  should  die: 
Yet  let  not  this  make  thee  l)e  blood  v-minded; 
Thy  name  ia  Gatdtier,  heing  rightly  sounded. 
Whit.  Gaultier  or  Walter,  which  it  is,  I  care 
not:                                                           3) 
Ne'er  yet  did  base  dishonour  blur  our  name, 
But  with  our  sword  we  wip'd  away  the  blot; 
Therefore,  when  merchant-like  I  sell  revenge, 
Broke  be  my  sword,  my  anus  torn  and  de- 

fac'd, 
And  I  proclaim'd  a  coward  through  the  world  I 
Saf.  Stay,  Whitmore ;  for  thy  prisoner  is  a 
prince, 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  William  de  La  Pole. 
Whit.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  inuffle<l  up  in 

rags  I 
Svf.  Ay,  but  these  ra<j:s  are  no  j)art  of  the 
duke: 
Jove  sometime  went  dLsguis'd,  and  why  not  I? 
Co}t.   But  Jove  was   never  slain,  as  thou 

ahalt  l>e. 
Sdf.  Obscure  and  lowly  swain,  King  Henry's 
blooil,  50 


'"'  .1///  tirortje,  i.e.  my  l»n»l^r  <»f  tlie  Garter. 
Waller,  pronouncCMl  Wnier. 
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ACT  IV,  ^tm  1 


The  lionouraliLe  blood  <if  Lancaster,  si 

Must  not  be  nhe<l  by  such  a  jail«ii '  groom. 
Hast  thou  not  kisa'd  thy  band,  and  held  my 

stirrup  ( 
Bare-headeil  plodded  by  my  foot-clotL'  nude, 
And  thought  thee  happy  when  I  shook  my 

head? 


How  often  hast  thou  waited  at  my  cu]i, 

Fed  fn>ru  my  trencher,  kneel'd  down  at  the 

When  I  have  feasted  with  Qiieen  Margaret  i 
^  Remember  it,Hn<]  let  it  make  thee  crest-fall'n, 
Ay,  and  alliiy  this  thy  abortive'  pride;  ft 

How  in  our  voiding  lobby'  hast  thou  stood, 
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^ And  duly  waited  for  my  coming  fortli  1  «2 

'This  hand  of  mine  hath  writ  in  thy  )>ehalf. 
And  therefore  shall  it  charm''  thy  riotous 
i        tongue.  2 

V/iit.  Speak,  captain,  shall  I  stftb  the  for- 


in! 


Jadfd.  If 

nobette 

Ih* 

n.W 

fool-dotl. 

irljF  coterin 

gthe*nl 

Ml; 

onlyu 

»  Clmrm,  illcnce  (u  bj  miwio). 


Caj).  First  let  my  words  stab  him,  as  he 
hath  me. 

Suf.  Base  slave,  thy  words  are  blunt,  and 
BO  art  thou. 

Cap.  Convey  him  hence,  and  on  our  long- 
boat's side 
Strike  off  his  head. 

,*;«/.  Tliou  dar'at  not,  for  thy  own. 

Cap.  Yes,  Poole.' 

,Vm/.  Poole :'  -0 

'  Poole:  to  Poll  nu  it  Ihut  tllM  mitten  HHl  pro- 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


Cap.  Ay,  kennel,*  puddle,  sink;  whose  filth 

and  dirt  71 

Troubles  the  silver  spring  where   England 

drinks. 
Now  will  I  dam  up  this  thy  yawning  mouth 
For  swallowing*  the  treasure  of  the  realm: 
Thy  lips,  that  kiss'd  the  queen,  shall  sweep 

the  ground; 
And  thou  that  smil'dst  at  good  Duke  Hum- 
phrey's death  * 
Against  the  senseless  winds  shall  grin  in  vain, 
"Wlio  in  contempt  shall  hiss  at  thee  again: 
[And  wedded  be  thou  to  the  hags  of  hell. 
For  daring  to  affy  '  a  mighty  lord  so 

;  Unto  the  daughter  of  a  worthless  king, 
/Having  neither  subject,  wealth,  nor  diadem. 
'B^  deviliBh  policy  art  thou  grown  great, 
;And,  like  ambitious  Sylla,*  overgorg'd 
With  gobbets  of  thy  mother's*  bleeding  heart.] 
By  thee  Anjou  and  Maine  were  sold  to  France, 
The  false  revolting  Normans  thorough  thee 
Didbdn  to  call  us  lord,  and  Picardy  88 

Halli  slain  their  governors,  surprised  our  forts, 
And  sent  the  ragged  soldiers  wounded  home. 
^[Ibe  princely  Warwick,  and  the  Nevils  all, — 
^Wkoae  dreadful  swords  were  never  drawn  in 

^raiii,'— 
)As]ialipg  thee,  are  rising  up  in  arms: 
/Aad  BOW  the  bouse  of  York, — thrust  from  the 


/By  shamiifnl  murder  of  a  guiltleiis  king° 
'  Aad  loffy  proud  encroaching  tyranny — 
Buns  with  revenging  fire;    whose  ho[)efu] 
/       ocdoors 

Advance'  our  half-fac'd  sun,*  striving  to  shine. 
Under  the  which  is  writ  Intntis  nubibiis.^'2 
The  commons  here  in  Kent  are  up  in  arms: 
And,  to  conclude,  reproach  and  beggary       loi 
h  crept  into  the  palace  of  our  king, 
And  all  by  thee. — Away !  convey  him  hence. 
Suf.  O  that  I  were  a  god,  to  shoot  forth 
thunder 


'  Kennel,  gutter. 

'  For  ncnUmting.  i.e.  for  fear  of  its  swallowing. 

*  ^f¥.  betroth. 

*  S^Ua,  i.e.  .««alla.  the  dicUtor.  and  rival  of  Mariut. 

*  T*y  mother's,  i.e.  thy  country'i. 
I  Guatle$$  king,  i.e.  Richard  11. 

'  Adeanee,  raise  on  high. 

*  Alluding  to  the  device  of  Edward  III. 
*"Inspiteof  theclouda." 


i 


Upon  these  paltry,  servile,  abject  drudges ! 
[Small  things  make  base  men  proud:  this 

villain  here. 
Being  captain  of  a  pinnace,  threatens  more 
Than  Bargulus  the  strong  Illyrian  pirate.  ] 
Drones  suck  not  eagles'  blood,  but  rob  bee- 
hives: 
It  is  impossible  that  I  should  die  no 

By  such  a  lowly  vassal  as  thyself. 
f  Thy  words  move  rage  and  not  remorse  in  me:^ 
I  go  of  message  from  the  queen  to  France;      ;[ 
I  charge  thee  waft  me  safely  cross  the  Chan- 
nel. 

Cap.  Walter,—  '  ] 

Whit.  Come,  Suffolk,  I  must  waft  tliee  to! 
thy  death.  / 

Si'f.  Gelidus  timor  occiipat  artuSy^^  it  is  thee^! 
I  fear.  { 

Whit.  Thou  shalt  have  cause  to  fear  before/ 
I  leave  thee.  / 

What,  are  ye  daunted  now  ?  now  will  ye  stoop  ?]y 
First  Gent.  My  gracious  loi*d,  entreat  him, 
speak  him  fair.  120 

Suf.  Suffolk's  imperial  tongue  is  stem  and 
rough, 
Us'd  to  command,  untaught  to  plead  for  favour. 
Fai'  be  it  we  should  honour  such  as  these 
With  humble  suit:  no,  rather  let  mv  head 
Stoop  to  the  block  than  these  knees  lx)w  to 

any, 
Save  to  the  God  of  heaven  and  to  my  king; 
f  And  sooner  dance  upon  a  bloody  pole  '? 

Than  stand  uncover'd  to  this  vulgar  groom.     > 
£xemi)t  from  fear  is  true  nobility:  \ 

More  can  I  bear  than  you  dare  execute.]    130/ 
Cap.  Hale^^  him  away,  and  let  him  talk  no 

more. 
Suf.  Come,  soldiers,  show  what  cruelty  ye 
can, 
Tliat  this  my  death  may  never  be  forgot ! 
f  Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  bezonians:** 
A  Koman  sworder  and  banditto  slave 

* 

Murder'd  sweet  TuUy;"  Brutus' bastard  hand 
Stabb'd  Julius  C^sesiir:  savage  islanders 
Pompey   the    Great;    and    Suffolk   dies    by 
pirates.  ]  ( 

[ExeiuU  Whitmore  and  others  with  iSuffofk. 


»o  "Chill  fear  seizes  my  limbs."        "  //a>.  drag. 
13  Bezoniaiitt  beggars.  **  TuUy,  i.e.  Cicero. 
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ACT  IV.  Sceoe  2. 


Cap.  And  as  for  these  whose  ransom  we 
tiave  set, 
It  is  our  pleasure  one  of  them  depart:  140 

Therefore  come  you  with  us  and  let  him  go. 
[Exeunt  all  but  the  First  Oentleman. 

lie-enter  Whitmorb  icith  Suffolk's 
decapitated  body  and  head, 

}Vhit,  There  let  his  head  and  lifeless  body  lie, 
Until  the  queen  his  mistress  bur^'  it.      \^Exit. 
First  Oent.  O  barbarous  and  bloody  spec- 
tacle! 
His  body  will  I  bear  unto  the  king: 
If  he  revenge  it  not,  yet  will  his  friends; 
So  will  the  queen,  that  living  held  him  dear. 

[Ejcit  with  the  head  and  body. 

Scene  II.     Blackheath. 

Enter  George  Bevis  and  John  Holland. 

Bevis.  (.'ome,  and  get  thee  a  sword,  though 
made  of  a  lath:  they  have  been  up  these  two 
davs. 

Holl.  They  have  the  more  need  to  sleep 
now,  then. 

Bevis.  I  tell  thee,  Jack  Cade  the  clothier 
means  to  dress  the  commonwealth,  and  turn 
it,  and  set  a  new  nap  upon  it 

HoU.  So  he  hml  need,  for  'tis  threadbare. 

^[^Well,  I  say  it  was  never  merry  world  in 

^England  since  gentlemen  came  up.  lo 

Bens.  O  nii»era}>le  age!  virtue  is  not  i*e- 

ganle<l  in  handicrafts-men. 

Holl.  The  nobility  tliink  sconi  to  go  in  lea- 
ther aprons. 

/     B**vis.  Nay,  more,  the  king's  council  are  no 
iilofA  workmen. 

Holl.  True;  and  yet  it  is  wiid,  lalK)ur  in  thy 

^vocation;  which  is  as  much  to  say  ;w,^  let  the 

^ magistrates  be  labouring  men;  and  therefore 

should  we  be  magistrates.  i»o 

yA'/t>.  Thou  hast  hit  it;  for  there 's  no  better 

sign  of  a  bnive  mind  than  a  lianl  hand. 

^     1/0/1.2  I  see  tliem!  I  see  them!  Tliere's  Best's 

son,  the  tanner  of  Winghani, — 

BfrviJ*.  He  shall  have  the  skin  of  our  ene- 
mies, to  make  dog's-leather  of. 
//oil.  And  Dick  the  Butcher,  — 


I 


1  Am  »if/Wi  to  miy  nn.  n  viil;;nr  form  of  "  ag  much  as  to  Kay." 

b2 


Bevis.  Tlien  is  sin  struck  down  like  an  ox, 
and  iniquity's  throat  cut  like  a  calf. 

J/oll.  And  Smith  the  weaver, —  30 

/levis.  Argo,*  their  thread  of  life  is  spun. 
JJolL  Come,  come,  let 's  fall  in  witli  tliem. 

Drum.     Enter  C'ade,  Dick  the  Butcher^  Smith 
the  Weaver  and  others  in  great  number. 

Cade.  We  John  Cade,  so  term'd  of  our  sup- 
posed father, — 

Dick.  [Aside^  Or  rather,  of  stealing  a  cade' 
of  herrings. 

Cade,  r  For  our  enemies  shall  fall  l>efore  us, ' 
inspired  with  the  spirit  of  putting  down  kings 
and  princes. —  ]  Command  silence. 

/)ick.  Silence!  « 

Cad^.  My  father  was  a  Mortimer, — 

Dick.  [AsitW]  He  was  an  honest  man,  and  a 
go<Hl  bricklayer. 

Cade.  My  mother  a  Plantagenet, — 

/Hck.  [Aside]  I  knew  her  well;  she  was  k 
midwife. 

Cade.  My  wife  descended  of  the  Lacies, — 

J)ick.  [Aside]  She  was,  indeed,  a  pedler^s 
daughter,  and  sold  many  Laces.  49 

{^  Smith.  [Aside]  But  now  of  late,  not  able! 
to  travel  with  her  furred  i>ack,*  she  washes! 
bucks ^  here  at  home.] 

Cade.  Therefcire  am  I  of  an  honourable 
house. 

JHck.  [Aside]  Ay,  by  my  faith,  the  field  is 
honourable:  and  there  was  he  bom,  under  a 
hedge,  for  his  father  hatl  never  a  house  but 
the  cage." 

Cade.  Valiant  I  am. 

Smith.  [Asitle]  A'  must  needs;  for  beggary 
is  valiant. 

Cftde.  I  am  able  to  endure  much.  « 

/h'ck.  [Aside]  No  (]ue8tion  of  that:  for  I 
have  seen  him  whij)p'd  three  nmrket-days  to- 
gether. 

[^  Cide.  I  fear  neither  swonl  nor  fire. 

Smith.  [Aside]  He  nee<l  not  feai*  the  sword; 
for  liis  ('c»at  is  of  proof.' 

-  Anfo.  a  vulgar  form  of  fr*7o -tl>erefore. 

*  Cade-L'Mk. 

*  Furitd  pack,  a  kind  of  knnpsnck  or  wallet  made  of 
fikiii  with  the  hair  (»utward. 

A  lixtckn,  »lirty  linen.  «  Catjr,  the  villMfrc  hKk-up. 

'  0/  pi'Mtf.  i.e.  well-woni,  with  a  play  on  the  oilier 
nieunini;  <»f  this  phrase,  applied  to  armour  %d  proof. 
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!  Itk'k.  [Afidr\  But  methiiilu  he  ehuuld  atand 
'in  f*ar  of  tire,  being  bamt  i'  the  hnnd  for 
■teating  of  sheep.  ^  ns 

C'lde.  Be  lirave,  then;  for  yitur  cajitftin  in 
Imre,  ui)d  towb  reformation.  There  ih^l  be 
in  England  aeveu  lialfpeiiny  loaves  siJd  for  u 
peDuy:  the  ^ree-hoop'd  pot  ebail  luLve  ten 
lii»[«;  atid  I  will  make  it  felony  to  drink 
null  beer:  all  the  realm  hIihII  lie  in  common: 
incl  in  (.'heapuiile  xhiill  my  palfrey  go  to  gram: 
uul  when  I  am  king,  as  king  I  will  lie,— - 


AO.  (jod  save  your  majesty! 

Cade.  I  thank  you,  good  people:  —  tliere 
shall  be  no  money ;  all  Hhall  eat  and  drink  on 
my  scoi'e:  ajid  1  wLU  ajiparel  them  all  in  <me 
livery,  tliat  they  may  agree  like  brotliers,  and 
wombip  uie  their  lord.  si 

]>Ui:  The  lirst  thing  we  do,  let 's  kill  all  the 

Cadf.  Nay,  that  I  mean  to  do.  In  not  tliii 
a  lamentable  thing,  that  of  the  akin  nf  an  in- 
nocent lamb  Hlionhl  lie  made  pareliment?  that 


panhnient.  being  iK:ribble<l  oVr,  should  unilo  a 
nwuif  £Si>me  siy  the  liee  stinga:  but  I  wiy, 
.'ti«  the  l«e'n  wnx;  for  I  did  but  se!\\  once  to 
a  tliiii),'.  Hiid  I  was  never  mine  own  nuin  sinre.;] 
Ui>«  ■).)«:  who 'ii  there!  ui 

Bi'?f  mmf,  hruiyiiiy  in  the  Clerk  of  Clintham. 

>-«iS,  The  clerk  of  Chatham:  he  can  write 
"«i  nail  and  caMt  iLeciimjit. 
'  miJiiBtiuiLHl 
We    bii>k     him    setting    of    boys' 


''■<J'.  Ilereaa  vilLun: 
•''■"itW.  Han  a  iKHik  in  his  jxicket  with  red 
lrtt*r«b't. 
'•■"le.  Xny,  then,  be  is  a  conjurer. 


■Suitli. 
ni|>if^ 


Dici:  Nay,  he  can  make  oliligations,'  and 
write  court-hand.  lui 

Ciidt:  I  iini  sorry  for  "t:  the  niati  Isajiroper* 
man,  of  muie  honour;  uulemi  I  lind  liim  guilty, 
he  Hhall  nut  ilie.  Come  hither,  sirrah,  I  mn:  t 
examine  thee:  what  in  thy  namef 

Clert.  Emmanuel. 

/tilt:  Tliey  used  to  write  it  on  Uie  top  of 
letti-rs;  't  will  go  hanl  with  yon. 

(■"</•:  U-t  me  alone.  iWthoii  use  tJi  wTJte 
thy  naiue!  or  hitiit  thou  a  iiiiirk  ti)  thyself, 
like  an  honest  plaiii-<livdhig  ninn  I  ill 

( 'lert.  Sir,  I  thank  God,  I  hfive  U-eu  so  well 
bixiught  up  that  I  can  write  my  nnme. 


ACT  IV.  Brane  2. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  2. 


All.  He  hatb  confessed:  away  with  bim! 
he 's  a  villain  and  a  traitor. 

Ccule,  Away  with  him,  I  say  I  hang  him 
with  his  })en  and  ink-horn  about  his  neck. 

[Exit  some  with  die  Clerk. 

Enter  Michael. 

MicL  Where 's  our  general  I 

Cade.  Here  I  am,  thou  particular  fellow.  119 

MU'h.  Fly,  fly,  fly!  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford 
and  his  brother  are  bard  by,  with  the  king's 
forces. 

Cade.  Stand,  villain,  stand,  or  I  '11  fell  thee 
down.  He  shall  be  encounter'd  with  a  man 
as  gcxxl  as  himself:  he  is  but  a  knight,  is  a'? 

Mich.  No. 

Cade.  Ti»  e<]Uid  him,  I  will  make  myself  a 
knight  presently.  [Kneels]  Rise  up  Sir  John 
Mortimer.     [Risi's]  Now  have  at  him  I 

Enter  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  William 
Stafford,  irith  drum  and  forces. 

i<taf.  Rel>ellious  hinds,  the  tilth  and  scum  of 

Kent,  l:^0 

MarkM   for  the  gjdlows,   lay  your   weapons 

down; 
J[  Home  to  your  cottiigew,  fin-siike  this  groom : — 
5! The  king  is  merciful,  if  you  revolt.* 
J      If.  Staf.  But  angry,  wrathful,  and  inclin'd 
f         to  blo<Kl, 

>If  you  go  foi-ward;  therefore  yield,  or  die. 
f     Onlf.  As  for  these  silken-coated  slaves,  I 
/         iKws  not:'- 

^It  is  to  you,  gooil  i)eoj>le,  tliat  I  speak, 
/Over  whom,  in  time  to  come,  I  hoi)e  to  reign; 

<For  I  am  rightful  heir  unto  the  crown. 

('  

f_     Staf.  Villain,  thy  father  w;is  a  i)lasterer;   140 
■;  And  thou  thyself  a  she;u'man,^  art  thou  not? 
(     Cade.  And  Adam  wiis  a  gardener. 
r;      ir.  Staf.  And  what  of  that? 
^     Cade.  Mju-iy,  this:  Edmund  Mortimer,  Eiirl 
^         of  March, 

;;Mame<l  the  Duke  of  Clarence' daughter,  did  he 
not  \ 


f 

\     Staf.  Ay,  sir. 

{     (  \ide.  Bvher  he  had  twochildren  at  one  birth. 


1  Revolt,  \\*et\  in  Us  literal  nense.  "turn  hack." 

*  PatfM  not,  do  not  care. 

*  Shearman,  cntter  of  cloth:  onewhouiteR  the  tuilur'ii 
»hear9. 
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\V.  Staf.  That's  false. 

Cade.  Ay,  there  's  the  question;  but  I  say, 
'tis  true: 
The  elder  of  them,  being  j)ut  to  nurse,         IjO 
Was  by  a  beggar-woman  stol'n  away; 
And,  ignorant  of  his  birth  and  parentjige. 
Became  a  bricklayer  when  he  came  to  age: 
His  son  am  I;  deny  it,  if  you  can. 

Diel\  Nay,  'tis  too  true;  therefore  he  shall 
be  king. 

Smith.  Sir,  he  made  a  chimney  in  my  fa- 
ther's house,  and  the  bricks  are  alive  at  this 
day  to  testify  it;  therefore  deny  it  not. 

Staf  And  will  you  creilit  tliis  base  dnidge  s 
words. 
That  s)>eaks  he  knows  not  what  ?  it^ 

All.  Ay,  marry,  will  we;  therefore  get  ye 
gone. 

If.  St'tf  Jack  Cade,  the  Duke  of  York  hathi 
taught  you  this.  ] 

Cade.  [^[Aside]  He  lies,  for  I  invented  it 
myself.  ] 
Cio  to,  sirmh,  tell  the  kmg  fi*om  me,  that,  for 
his  father's  siike,  Henry  the  Fifth,  in  whose 
time  boys  went  to  s[)an-counter*  for  French 
cn^wns,  I  am  content  he  shall  reign;  but  I'll 
be  [)rotector  over  him.  i6-s 

JJicL  And  furthermore,  we'll  have  the 
Lord  Say's  head  fur  selling  the  duke<lom  of 
Maine. 

Caiie.  And  gcxnl  reason;  for  thereby  is  Eng- 
land main'd,^  an<l  fain  to  go  with  a  staA',  but 
that  my  puissance  holds  it  up.  [  Fellow  kingH, ; 
I  tell  you  that  that  Lord  Siiy  hath  geUled  the 
commonwealth,  and  made  it  an  eunuch:  aiul 
more  than  that,  he  can  s])eak  French;  and 
therefore  he  is  a  traitor. 

Staf.  O  gross  and  miserable  ignorance ! 

Cade.  Nay,  answer,  if  you  can:  the  French-' 
men  are  our  enemies;  go  to,  then,  I  ask  but 
this:  can  he  that  speaks  with  the  tongue  of  an . 
enemy  be  a  goo*.!  counsellor,  or  no? 

All.  No,  no ;  and  therefore  we  '11  have  his 
head.] 

If.  Staf.  Well,  seeing  gentle  wonls  will  not 
prevail, 
Assjiil  them  with  the  army  of  the  king. 


*  Span-counter,  a  game  phiyed  hy  boys.  (8ee  note  iM.) 
^  Main'd,  a  provincialUni  for  lamed. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  3. 
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ACT  IV.  8ceiie  4. 


Staf.  Herald,  away;  and  throughout  every 
town 
Proclaim  them  traitors  that  are  up  with  Cade; 
That  thoee  which  fly  before  the  battle  euds 
May,  even  in  their  wives'  and  children's  sight, 
Be  hang'd  up  for  example  at  their  doors: — 
And  you  that  be  the  king's  friends,  follow  me. 
[^ExemU  the  two  Stafford^  and  soldiers. 
Cade.   Ami  you  that  love  the  commons, 
follow  me.  192 

Now  show  yourselves  men ;  't  is  for  liberty. 
We  will  not  leave  one  lord,  one  gentleman: 
Spare  none  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shoon;^ 
Fur  they  are  thiifty  honest  men,  and  such 
As  would,  but  that  they  dare  not,  take  our 
[jarts. 
I}i<:L'.  They  are   all   in   order,  and   march 
t'>wanl  us.  190 

Old*!.  But  then  are  we  in  order  when  we 
are  most  out  of  order.    Come,  march  forwanl. 

[Exeunt. 

[[Scene  III.     Another ptrt  of  Blaclhcath. 

Alarums.     The  two  parties  enter  andjighty  and 
both  the  Staffords  are  slain. 

Cade.  Where  's  Dick,  the  butcher  of  Ash- 
fonl  ? 
Dick.  Here,  sir. 

Cade.  Tliey  fell  before  thee  like  sheep  and 
oxen,  and  thou  l>ehave<l8t  thyself  as  if  thou 
hadst  been  in  thine  own  slaughter-house:  there- 
fore thus  will  I  reward  thee, — the  Lent  shall 
be  as  long  again  as  it  is;  and  thou  shalt  have 
a  license  to  kill  for  a  hundred  lacking  one  a 
week 
Dick'.  I  desire  no  more.  lo 

Cade.  And,  to  speak  truth,  thou  deserv'st 
no  lej«.  This  monument  of  the  victoi-y  will 
putting  on  part  of  Sir  Humphreys 
;  an<l  the  bodies  shall  l>e  dragg'd  at 
uiy  horse  heels  till  I  do  come  to  London, 
where  we  will  have  the  mayor's  sword  Ijonic 
Wfore  us. 

I>i^k:  If  we  mean  to  thrive  and  do  good, 
break  ojjen  the  gaols  and  let  out  the  prisoners. 

CwU.  Fear  not  that,  I  warrant  thee.  Come, 
,l«?t'8iuarch  towards  London.       [Exeunt.'^    20 


I  bear 
'Jfinoitr 


1  Clouted  thooh,  hnbnaileil  shoes. 


Scene  IV.     Londotu     The  palace. 

Enter  Kino  Henry  reading  a  supplication; 
the  Duke  of  Buckinoham  atid  Lord  Sat 
%cith  him:  at  some  distance,  Queen  Mar- 
garet, mourning  over  Suffolk's  head. 

[  (/ueen.  [Speaking  to  herself]  Oft  have  I  heard . 
that  gi'ief  softens  the  mind,  I 

And  makes  it  fearful  and  degenerate; 
Think  therefore  on  revenge  and  cease  to. weep. ;; 
But  who  can  cease  to  wee}),  and  look  on  this  i  '-> 
Here   may  his   head    lie   on   my   throbbing 

breast: 
But  Where's  the  body  that  I  should  embi-ace  Q 
Buck.  What  answer  makes  your  grace  to 
the  rebels'  supplication  I 

King.  I  'II  send  some  holy  l>i8hoi)  to  entreat; 
For  Goil  forbid  so  many  sim])le  souls  lo 

Should  jHirish  by  the  swonl  I     And  I  myself, 
Riither  than  bloody  war  shall  cut  them  shoit, 
Will  j)arley  with  Jack  Cade  their  general: — 
But  stay,  I  '11  read  it  over  once  again. 

[^(^ueen.  [As  before]  Ah,  barbanius  villains! 
hath  this  lovely  face  > 

RuFd,  like  a  wandering  ])lauet,  over  me, 
And  could  it  not  enforce  them  to  relent, 
That  were  unworthy  to  behold  the  same  /  ] 
King.  Loixl  Say,  Jack  CVde  hath  sworn  to 

have  thy  head. 
Sftf/.  Ay,  but  I  ho))e  yoiu*  highness  shall 
have  his.  20 

King.  [Turning  to  Queen]  How  now,  madam  I 
Lamenting  still  «and  mourning  Suffolk's  death? 
I  feai-  me,  love,  if  that  I  ha<l  U^eii  dead, 
Thou  wouldest  not  have  niouni'd  no  much  for 
me. 
Queen.  No,  love,  I  should  not  mouni,  but 
die  for  thee. 

Enter  a  ^fesst*ngt'r. 

King.  How  now  I  what  news  ?  why  com'st 

thou  in  such  liaste  i 
Mess.  The  rebels  fii*e  in  South wai-k;  fly,  my 
lonl : 
Jack  ( 'ade  proclaims  himself  I»nl  Moi-timer, 
Descended  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence'  housi», 
And  calls  ytjur  gi-ace  usur|)er  openly,  .lO 

And  vows  to  crown  himsi>lf  in  Westminster. 
His  army  is  a  ragged  multitude 
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Of  hiiiJa  nrid  peawtntts  rude  aiiil  mercileag:  at 
Sir  Humphrey  Stafford'  oiid  hia  bruther's 

Hath  given  tbeui  heartaiid  courage  to  proceed: 
All  acbolaTB,  iHwyera,  rourtiera,  geittlenien, 
They  mil  false  uAterpilkts,  aiid  iiiteud  their 

deatli. 
Kiiiff.    O   graceless  men '.    they   know   nut 

what  they  do. 


Sm^:  My  gracious  lord,  retire  to  Killiiig- 

Until  a  power'  be  rais'd  to  put  them  Jowii. 
Qumi.  Ah,  were  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  now 

These  Keutish  rebels  would  be  Muon  appeu'd^ 
Kiiiff.  Lord  Say,  Jack  Cade,  the  traitor, 
hatetii  thee; 
Therefore  away  with  ua  to  Killingwortb. 


Saff-  S"  might  y.mr  giiioe'ti  \>f^rmn  be 
danger. 
The  sight  of  me  is  mUciUh  id  their  lyes; 
AikI  thenf.iie  in  this  lity  will  1  stiy 
And  live  alone  as  »ecret  us  I  uinv. 

An/<r  t'liMfi-  .l/<w,j./.r. 
J/f!M.    Jack    Cade    hath    pitten    Liiiii 
bridge: 
Tlie  citizens  fly  and  forsake  their  houses: 
Tlie  rnscid  jieojile,  thirsting  after  prey. 

ir  ItuMjihrta  Stnfiint.  the  pflueulve  'i  li  unilcnb 


<  jmiinumrfA,  t1 


Kill  ni 


•ulvUalioaT-fAilh 


Join  with  the  truitor,  and  they  jointly  8«ear 

To  siwil  the  city  and  j-our  royal  court,  m 

ISiiit.  'fhen  linger  not,  my  lord;  owaj,  tike 

King.  Come,  Muigaret;  tlod,  our  hope,  will 

(^w-ii.  My  ho[ie  is  gone,  now  Suffolk  is  de- 

A'ih;/.  [TVi/.'Td.Vdy]  Farewell, my lord:tniBt 

nut  tlie  Kentish  relieU 
/lio-i:  Trust  nobody,  for  fenr  voii  lie  bettmy'.l. 
iViry.  The  trust  1  havf  is  in  mine  innoeeiKV, 
And  therefore  am  I  Isild  and  resolutf.  «> 


kCI  IV.  Scene  5. 
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ACT  IV.  SoetM  7. 


[Scene  V.     London.     The  Tower. 

;  Enter  Lord  Scales,  and  others,  on  the  walls. 
Then  enter  certain  Citizens  below. 

Sr(des.  How  now  I  is  Jack  Cade  slain  i 
First.  Cit.  No,  my  lord,  nor  likely  to  be 
slain;  for  they  have  won  the  bridge,  killing 
all  th<:we  th.-it  withstand  them:  the  lord  mayor 
craves  aid  of  your  honour  from  the  Tower,  to 
defend  the  city  from  the  rel>els. 
Sxiles.  Such  aid  as  I  can  spare,  you  shall 
command; 
Bat    I   am   troubled    here   with   them   my- 

self; 
The  rebels  have  assayM  to  win  the  Tower.     9 
Bat  get  you  to  Smithfield,  and  gather  head. 
And    thither    I    will    send    you    Matthew 

Grough ; 
Fight  for  your  king,  your  countiy,  an<l  your 

lives; 
And  so,  farewell,  for  I  must  hence  again. 

[Kveunt. 

Scene  VI.     London.     Cannon  t^treet. 

Eater  Jack  Cade  and  his  fiAlowers.   Jle  strikes 
his  staff  on  London-stone. 

Cnde.  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this  city. 
And  here,  sitting  upon  London- stone,  I  charge 
and  ctjinmand  that,  of  the  city's  cost,  the 
pLsrting-conduit  nm  nothing  but  claret  wine 
this  fii-st  year  of  our  reign.  And  now  hence- 
fon^ard  it  shall  l)e  treason  for  any  that  calls 
me  other  than  Lord  Mortimer. 

Enter  a  Soldier,  running. 

S'jld.  Jack  Catle  I  Jack  Cade  ! 

Cade.  Knock  him  down  there. 

[The^  kill  him. 

•'^nnth.  If  this  fellow  be  wise,  he'll  never 
^•all  ye  Jack  Cade  more:  I  tliink  he  hath  a 
very  fair  warning. 

/>fcti-.  My  lonl,  there's  an  army  gathered 
t'Wther  in  Smithfield. 

Cade.  Come,  then,  let's  go  fight  with  them: 
'»ut  tirst,  go  and  set  London  bridge  on  fire; 
^"•1,  if  you  can,  burn  down  the  Tower  Ukk 
^oiue,  let  8  away.  [Exeunt.  ] 


Scene  VII.     London.     Smithfield. 

Alarums.  Enter,  on  one  side,  Cade  and  his 
followers;  on  the  other.  Citizens  and  the  Kun/s 
forces,  headed  bt/  Matthew  Gough.  The 
Citizens  are  routed,  and  Matthew  Gouoh  is 
slain.  Then enterjACKVABE,with hiscompant/. 

Cade.  So,  sirs: — now  go  some  and  pull  down 
the  Sfivoy;  others  to  the  inns  of  court;  down 
with  them  all. 

\^Dick'.  I  hiive  a  suit  unto  your  lordship. 

Cade.  Be  it  a  loixlship,  thou  shalt  have  it 
for  that  woixl. 

Dick'.  Only  that  the  laws  of  EngLind  may 
come  out  of  vour  mouth. 

John.  [Asidi*]  Mass,  't  will  be  sore  law,  then; 
for  he  was  thrust  in  the  mouth  with  a  sjwar, 
and  't  is  not  whole  yet.  ii 

Smith.  [Aside^  Nay,  John,  it  will  be  stinking 
law ;  for  his  breath  stinks  with  eating  toasted 
cheese. 

Cade.  I  hiive  thought  upon  it,  it  shall  l)e  so. 
Awav,  burn  all  the  records  of  the  realm:  mv 
mouth  shall  be  the  parliament  of  England. 

Uoll.  [Asidi-]  Then  we  are  like  to  have  biting 
statutes,  unless  his  teeth  be  pull'd  out. 

Cad<'.  And  henceforwanl  all  things  shall  be 
in  conmion.  ]  -ii 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  a  pi'ize,  a  prize  I  here 's  the 
Lonl  Say,  which  sold  the  towns  in  Fnince; 
[^  he  that  made  us  ]»ay  one  and  twenty  fifteens,' 
and  one  shilling  to  the  jumnd,  the  Lust  suV>sidy.] 

Enter  George  Bevis,  with  the  Lord  Sav. 

Cad<^.  [^  Well,  he  shall  be  beheaded  for  it  ten 
times. — Ah,  thou  sjiv,'-  thou  serge,  nay,  thou 
bucknini  lord  I  now  ait  thou  within  point- 
blank  of  our  jurisdiction  regal.  What  canst 
thou  aiLswer  to  my  majesty  for  giving  uj)  of 
Normandy  unto  Mounsieur  Basimecu,*'  the 
dauphin  of  France?]  Be  it  known  untt>  thee 
by  these  presence,^  even  the  i)resence  of  Lonl 


»  Fifteeii*,  i.f.  flfteenths.  ^  Sai/,  a  kiinl  of  sntin. 

*  Batiimfcu.  the  corrupted  form  of  a,  vulgar  tenn  *>( 
abuse  applied  to  Freuchmeii. 

*  Di/  thfue  p.eifeiice,  i.e.  by  tliese  jirctent.-;  the  mistake 
is  iuteiided. 
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ACT  IV.  So0tM  7. 


Mortimer,  that  I  am  the  besom  tliat  must 
sweep  the  coui*t  clean  of  such  filth  as  thou  art. 
Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupteil  the 
youth  of  the  realm  in  erecting  a  grammar 
school:  and  lyhereas,  before,  our  forefathers 
hjkd  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the  tally^ 
thou  hast  caused  piinting  to  be  us'd;  and, 
contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown,  and  dignity, 
thou  hast  built  a  |)a])er-mill.  It  will  be  proved 
to  thy  face  that  thou  hast  men  about  thee  that 
usually  tjilk  of  a  noun  and  a  verb,  and  such 
abominable  words  as  no  Christian  ear  can  en- 
dure to  hear.  ^Tliou  hast  ap)K)inted  justices 
of  i)eace,  to  call  poor  men  Wfore  them  about 
matteiT)  they  were  not  able  to  answer.  More- 
over, thou  hast  put  them  in  piison;  and  l>ecause 
they  could  not  read,  thou  hast  hang'd  them; 
when,  indeed,  only  for  that  cause  they  have 
been  most  woithy  to  live.  ]  Thou  dost  ride 
in  a  foot-cloth,  dost  thou  not  ?  j-2 

Saif.  What  of  that/ 

Cadi'.  Marry,  thou  ought'st  not  to  let  thy 
hoi*se  wear  a  cloak,  when  honest4?r  men  tlmn 
thou  go  in  their  hose  and  doublets. 

[  DU'k:  And  w<a'k  in  their  shirt  too;  as  my- 
self, for  example,  that  am  a  butcher. 

#S'<///.  You  men  of  Kent, — 

Dii'k:  Wliat  sav  vou  of  Kent  ?  uo 

*yt/y.  Nothing   but   this ;    't  is  boua  terra, 
mala  yens} 

Cade.'\  Away  with  him,  away  with  him! 
[  he  sjieaks  Ljitin.] 

Satf.  Hear  me  but  speak,  and  bear  me  where 
vou  will. 
[  Kent,  in  the  Commentaries  Ciesar  writ. 
Is  tenn'd  the  civil'st  place  of  all  this  isle: 
Sweet 2  is  the  country,  beauteous,  full  of  riches; 
Tlie  people  libei-al,  valiant,  active,  wealthy; 
Which  makes  me  \io\^  you  are  not  void  of 

pity. 
I  sokl  not  Maine,  I  lost  not  Noimandy;        70 
Yet,  to  recover  them,  would  lose  my  life.  ] 
Justice  with  favour^  have  I  always  tlone; 
Prayei-s*  and  tears  have  mov'd  me,  gifts  could 

never. 
When  have  I  aught  exacted  at  yoiu*  hands, 
But  to  maintain  the  king,  the  realm,  and  you? 


»  "A  K<MMi  land,  a  l»»«l  people." 

2  Street,  wlioleAonie.  •  Favour,  lenity. 

*  Prayert,  to  be  prunounced  as  a  diuyllable. 


Large  gifts  have  I  bestow'd  on  learned  clerks, 
Because  my  book*  preferred  me  to  the  king: 
And  seeing  ignorance  is  the  curse  of  Goil, 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherew^ith  we  fly  to 
heaven,  79 

Unless  you  be  possess'd  with  devilisli  spirits, 
You  caimot  but  forbear  to  murder  me: 
[This  tongue  liath  jxarley'd  unto  foreign  kings 
For  your  behoof, — 

Cade.  Tut,  when  struck'st  thou  one  blow  in 
the  field  \ 

Say.  Great  men  have  reaching  hands:  oft 
have  I  struck 
Those  that   I  never  saw,  and  struck   tliem 
deiul. 

Geo.  O  monsti-ous  coward  I  what,  to  come 
behind  folks? 

t<ay.  These  cheeks  are  pale  for  watching  ftu* 
your  good.  r-o 

Cade.  Give  him  a  l>ox  o'  the  ear,  and  that 
will  make  'em  red  again. 

/Say.  Long  sitting  to  determine  poor  men's ; 

causes  ; 

Hath  made  me  full  of  sickness  and  diseases.    ; 

( \ide.  Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  caudle,*  then, . 
and  the  help  of  hatchet. 

Dick.  Wliy  dost  thou  quiver,  man  ? 

i!iay.  The  palsy,  and  not  fear,  provokes  me.]; 

Cade.  [  Nay,  he  nods  at  us,  as  who  sliould  ■ 
say,  I  '11  l)e  even  with  you:  I  '11  see  if  his  head 
will  stand  steadier  on  a  pole,  or  no.]    Take, 
him  away,  and  behead  him.  102 

*Vc/y.  Tell  me  wherein  have  I  offended  most  ? 
Have  I  affected  wealth  or  honour, — s]>eak  ] 
Ai*e  my  chests  fiU'd  up  with  extorted  gold  ? 
Is  my  ap(>arel  sum]>tuou8  to  behold  ? 
Whom  have  I  injur'd,  that  ye  seek  my  ileath  \ 
[  These  hands  are  free  from  guiltless  blood- 

shetlding,* 
Tliia  breiist  from  harbouring  foul  deceitful 

thoughts. 
O,  let  me  live!]  no 

Cade.  [Aside]  I  feel  remorse  in  myself  with 
his  words ;  but  I  '11  Inidle  it:  he  shall  ilie,  an 
it  l)e  but  for  ])leading  so  well  for  his  life.— 
Awav  with  him!  he  hiis  a  familiar^  under  his 
tongue;  he  s])eaks  not  o'  G^kI's  n;ime.     Gts 


ft  ^fif^JIr-leflminc.  «  Caiulle,  aromfortInK  drink. 

^  GuUUent  hUnHhheMing,  i.e.  thesheddiiiKof  innocent* 
blood.  *  Familiar,  i.e.  familiar  spirit 
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take  bim  Away,  I  say,  and  atrikv  off  liid  head 
prtventiyi  and  theu  bn^ik  into  his  son-iii-law'H 
houiw.  Sir  James  Civiner,  and  strike  aS  his 
head,  and  bring  them  both  upon  two  poles 

Alt.  It  shall  l)e  done.  ISD 

ifai/.  Ab,  cimntrymeu  1   if  when  you  make 


How  would  it  fare  with  yuur  departed  souls? 
And  therefore  yet  relent,  ami  save  my  life. 

C'ude.  An'uy  with  bim  I  and  do  as  I  conimn,nd 
ye.  [Kcciiiil  tome  kM  Lord  .Say. 

Tiie  proudeHt  peer  in  the  realm  shall  not  wear 
a  bead  on  Lis  shoulders,  unless  he  pay  me 
tribute;  Qthere  shall  not  a  maid  be  married,) 
but  she  shall  pay  to  me  her  niaidenheail  ere^ 
they  have  it:  men  shall  LoUl  of  rae  in  ctipite;' 


^i^l^ 

i 

^^J 

^^^s 

I^R 

^H^^^^K 

^^CT 

Wi 

^^^JH 

^^s 

n^ 

^^^^mrw^ 

t- 

'^■--^     ^*«jei         _^ 

wtl  we  charge  and  eomman<i  tliat  their  wives 
Ik  »i  free  as  heart  cau  wish  or  tongue  cau  t«lL 

tficl:  My  lord,  when  shall  we  go  to  Cbeap- 
(ideand  take  up eommodtties upon  our  bills)' 

V<uit,  Marry,  presently. 

-I'?.  O,  brave  1  im 

lle-tiiler  /teMi  irUh  the  hfadt  o/LoRD  Sat, 

aiui  Sir  James  Crohrr. 

'Wf.  But  is  ntit  this  braver?     Let  them 

tiwiineanotber,  f.r  they  lov'd  well  when  they 

•we  alive.     Now  |jart  tbeni  again,  lest  they 

.raruult  aliout  the  giving  upof  some  more  towns 


ill  Fi'aiice.  Soldiei's,  defer  the  ajioil  of  the  city . 
until  night :  for  with  these  borne  before  us, : 
instead  of  maces,  will  we  ride  through  the 
streets:  and  at  every  comer  liave  them  kiss.; 
^Aw;iy '.  \Exeui\t. , 

SfESE  VIII.     Southwarl:  i 

Alarum  and  r< 

hU  ndMt 

Cadi:.  U])  Fish  "Street  1  down  Saint  Magnus^ 
Corner!  kill  and  knock  down;  throw  tliemj 
into  Thames!^  [Aparlf'i»oti»deJ,lkeiiaretr(at.'\-_ 
What  noifie  is  this  I  hear!  Dare  any  be  so 
hold  to  bouikI  retreat  or  jiarley,  when  I  ccni- 
nianil  them  kill  I 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  ». 


Eivter  Buckingham  and  old  C-lifford, 
vfitk  Forces, 

Buci\  Ay,  here  they  be  that  dare  and  will 
duturb  thee: 
Know,  Cade,  we  come  ambassadors  from  the 

king 
Unto  the  commons  whom  thou  hast  misled ; 
And  here  pronounce  free  fiardon  to  them  all 
That  will  forsake  thee  and  go  home  in  |)eace. 
Clif,  "What  say  ye,  countrymen?    will  ye 
relent,  ii 

And  yield  to  mercy  whilst 't  is  oflfer d  you ; 
Or  let  a  rebel  lead  you  to  your  deaths? 
Who   loves  the   king  an<l  will  embrace   his 

pardon. 
Fling  up  Ids  cap,  and  any  "  God  save  his  ma- 
jesty I" 
Who  hateth  him  and  honours  not  his  &itlier, 
Henry  the  Fifth,  that  made  all   France  to 

quake, 

Shake  he  his  weaiKm  at  us  and  pass  l>y.        is 

AIL  God  save  the  king!  Grod  save  the  kingi 

Cade.  What,  Buckingham  and  Clitford,  are 

ye  so  brave '?    And  you,  base  i)easants,  do  ye 

believe  them?  will  you  needs  be  hang'd  with 

^your  pardons  about  your  necks?    [Hath  my 

'  swoixl  therefore  broke  through  London  gates, 

ctli&t  you  should  leave  me  at  the  White  Hart 

<in  Southwark?     I  thought  ye  would  never 

^have  given  out ^  these  anns  till  you  had  re- 

;;covereil  your  ancient  freeilom:  but  you  are  all 

'^recreants  and  dastards,  and  delight  to  live  in 

\  shivery  to  the  nobility.    I^t  them  break  your 

).  backs  with  burthens,  take  your  houses  over 

^your  heads,  ravish  your  wives  and  daughters 

J  before  your  faces:  for  me,  I  will  make  shift 

/for  one;  and  so,  God's  curse  light  upon  you 

)aU!] 

All.  We  '11  follow  Cade,  we  '11  follow  Cade  I 
a  if.  Is  Catle  the  son  of  Henry «  the  Fifth, 
That  thus  you  do  exclaim  you  '11  go  with  him? 
Will  he  conduct  you  thn)ugh  the  heart  of 

France, 
And  make  the  meanest  of  you  earls  and  dukes? 
Alas,  he  hath  no  home,  no  place  to  fly  to;     40 
Nor  knows  he  how  to  hve  but  by  the  sjioil, 
Unless  by  robbing  of  your  friends  and  us. 


^  Given  oti(= given  over.  >  Uenry,  here  a  trisy liable. 
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Were 't  not  a  shame,  that  whilst  you  live  at 

jar, 
The  fearful  French,  whom  you  late  vanquished. 
Should  make  a  start  o'er  seas,  and  vanquish 

you? 
[  Methinks  already  in  this  civil  broil  \ 

I  see  them  lording  it  in  London  streets, 
Crying  Viliacol^  unto  all  they  meet.  ] 
Better  ten  thousand  base-born  Cables  miscarry 
Than  you  should  stoop  unto  a  Frenchiujui's 
mercv.  50 

To  Fi-ance,  to  France,  and  get  whfit  you  have 

lost; 
Spare  EugLind,  for  it  is  your  native  coast : 
Henry  hath  money,  you  are  strong  and  manly; 
God  on  our  side,  doubt  not  of  victory. 

AIL  A  Clifford '.  a  Cliffoi-d '.  we  '11  follow  the 
king  and  Clifford, 

Cade,  [Agidel  Was  ever  feather  so  lightly 
blown  to  and  fro  as  this  multitude  ?  The  mune 
of  Henry  the  Fifth  hides ^  them  to  an  hundre<) 
mischiefs  and  makes  them  leave  me  desolate. 
I  see  them  lay  their  heads  together  U)  surjirise 
me:  my  sword  make  way  for  me,  for  here  is 
no  staying. — In  desjnte  of  the  devils  in  hell, 
have  thi-ough  the  very  middest  of  you !  [  and 
heavens  and  honour  be  witness  that  no  want 
of  resolution  in  me,  but  only  my  followers' 
base  and  ignoiiunious  treasou-s,  makes  me  be- 
take me  to  my  heels.  ]  [Ejcit. ; 
Buck.  What,  is  he  fled?  Go  some,  and  fol- 
low him ; 
And  he  that  brings  his  head  unto  the  king 
Shall  have  a  thousand  cix>wns  for  his  reward.— 

[Exeunt  sonie  of  them. 
Follow  me,  soldiers:  we  'U  devise  a  mean  71 
To  reconcile  you  all  unto  the  king.     [Ejceunt. 

Scene  IX.     Kenilwort/t  Castle. 

Trumpets  sounded.  Enter  Kiso  Henrt, 
Queen  Margaret,  ami  Somerset,  on  the 
terrace  of  the  castle. 

King.  Was  ever  king  that  joy'd*  an  earthly 
throne. 
And  could  command  no  moi*e  content  tlian  I? 
No  sooner  was  I  ci-ept  out  of  my  ci-adle 


a  Viliaco,  a  corruption  of  Italian  Vigliaceo^xwKsX 
llalet,  draws.  *  Joy'c/,  enjojeU. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  10. 


But  I  was  made  a  king,  at  nine  months  old. 
Was  never*  subject  long'd  to  be  a  king 
As  I  do  long  and  wish  to  be  a  subject 

Enter  Buckinqham  and  old  Clifford. 

Biicl',  Heahh  and  glad  tidings  to  your  ma- 
jesty! 

King.  Why,   Buckingham,   is   the    traitor 
Cade  surprised? 
Or  is  he  but  retir'd  to  make  him  strong? 

Enter,  below,  a  number  of  Cade's  followers, 
with  halters  about  their  necks, 

Clif.  He  is  fled,  my  lord,  and  all  his  powers 

do  yield ;  lo 

And  humbly  thus,  with  halters  on  their  necks, 
Kxpect  your  highness'  doom,  of  life  or  death. 
King.  Then,  heaven,  set  ope  thy  everlasting 

gates. 
To  entertain  my  vows  of  thanks  and  praise! — 
*S(>ldier8,   this  day  have  you  redeem'd  your 

lives 
And  show'd  how  well  you  love  your  prince 

and  countrv: 
Continue  still  in  this  so  good  a  mind, 
Anfl  Henry,  though  he  be  infortuuate, 
Aftfure  yourselves,  will  never  be  imkind: 
And  so,  with  thanks  and  pardon  to  you  all,  20 
1  do  dismiss  you  to  your  several  countries. 
All.  God  save  the  king !  God  save  the  king! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Please  it  your  grace  to  be  advertised 
The  Duke  of  York  is  newly  come  from  Ireland, 
And  with  a  puissant  and  a  mighty  |)ower 
Of  savage  gallowglasses'  and  stout  kenis^ 
1«  inarching  hitherward  in  proud  array. 
And  still  proclaimeth,  as  he  comes  along, 
His  arms  are  only  to  remove  from  thee 
Tile  Duke  of  Si>mer»et,  whom  he  terms  traitor. 
Ku\g.  Thus  stands  my  state,  'twixt  Ca<le  and 

York  distress'd;  31 

Like  to  a  ship  that,  having  'scap'd  a  tempest, 
l**  Htraightway  calm'd,  and  boarded  with*  a 

pirate: 
^»"t  now  is  Cade  driven  liack,  his  men  dis- 

I»erH'<l; 


And  now  is  York  in  arms  to  second  him. 

I  pray  thee,  Buckingham,  go  thou  and  meet 

him. 
And  ask  him  what 's  the  reason  of  these  arms. 
Tell    him   I'll   send   Duke   Edmund  to  the 

Tower; — 
And,  Somerset,  we  will  commit  thee  thither. 
Until  his  army  be  dismiss'd  from  hiuL  40 

Som.  My  lord, 
I  '11  yield  myself  to  prison  willingly, 
Or  unto  death,  to  do  my  country  good. 

King.  [To  Buckingham]  In  any  case,  be  not 
too  rough  in  terms; 
For  he    is    fierce,   and   cannot    brook    hard 
language. 
Bud'.  I  will,*  my  loixl ;  and  doubt  not  so  to 
deal 
As  all  things  shall  redound  unto  your  good. 
King.  Come,  wife,  let's   in,  and   learn  to 
govern  better; 
For  yet  may   England   cui-se   my   wretched 

[Flonris/i.    E.veunt, 


reign. 


[Scene  X.     KoU.     IdenHs garden. 

Enter  Cade. 

Cade.  Fie  on  ambition !  fie  on  myself,  that 
have  a  swonl,  and  yet  am  ready  to  famish ! 
These  five  clays  have  I  hid  me  in  these  woods 
and  durst  not  peep  out,  for  all  the  country  is 
laid^  for  me;  but  now  am  I  so  hungry,  that  if 
I  might  have  a  leiise  of  my  life  for  a  thousand 
years,  I  could  stay  no  longer.  Wherefore,  on  a 
brick  widl  have  I  climb'd  into  this  garden,  to 
see  if  I  can  eat  grass,  or  pick  a  sallct''  another 
while,  which  is  not  amiss  to  cool  a  man's  sto- 
mach this  hot  weather.  And  I  think  this 
word  '' sallet "  was  lK>rn  to  do  me  goinl:  for 
many  a  time,  but  for  a  sallet,^  my  brain-pan 
had  l>eeu  cleft  witli  a  l>n»wn  bill  ;^  and  manv 
a  time,  when  I  have  been  dry  and  bravely 
marching,  it  hath  serv'd  nic  instead  of  a  quart 
jKit  to  drink  in;  and  now  the  woixi  '^sallef 
must  ser\'e  me  to  feed  on. 
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'  Wa*  ti^rvr- there  never  wm. 

•  GallomjlatMfs,  heavy-armed  Irish  soldiers. 

'  Kenu,  light-anned  soldiers.  *  With -hy. 


*  /  will,  i.e.  "  I  will  not  Iw  too  rough." 
«  Ijaid,  i.e.  set  with  traps.  ^  SalUt,  salad. 

"  But /or  a  Mttllct,  a  play  on  the  word  mlUt,  which  also 
means  a  kind  of  helmet 
'  Brown  bill,  a  kind  of  hallierd. 
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i     £ntfr  Ides  tritii  live  Sen'aats,  icho  r. 

\  at  ba--t. 

I     Idea.  Lonl,  who  would  live  turmt 

i        the  court, 

.And  niEiy  enjoy  suoh  quiet  walks  as  tli 


-This  HmaU  inheritance  my  father  left  me       iO 
I  Contenteth  me,  and  worth  a  nionnrcliy. 
•I  seek  not  to  wax  great  l>y  others'  waning,' 
^Or    gather   wealth,    I    care   not,  with   what 


Sufficeth  that  I  have*  luaintaina  my  trtat«. 
And  sends  the  poor  well  pleased  from  my  gate. 
i'ude.  Here's  the  lord  of  the  noil  come  to 
seize  me  for  a  stray,'  for  entering  his  fee- 
simple*  without  leave.  Ab,  villain,  thou  wilt 
betray  me,  ami  get  a  thousand  crowns  of  the ; 
king  by  carrying  my  head  t«hjm;  but  I'UJ 
make  thee  eat  iron  like  an  ostrich,  and  swallow ' 
my  awonl  like  ti  great  pin,  ere  thou  and  I 

Men.  Why,   rude    companion,*   whatsoe'er' 

thou  be,  sa ' 

I  know  thee  not;  why,  then,  should  I  betray. 

tbee! 
Is 't  not  enough  to  bre«k  into  my  ganleu, 
And,  like  a  thief,  to  roine  to  rob  my  grounds,' 
(Uimliing  my  walls  in  spite  of  me  the  owner,  '. 
But  thou  wilt  brave  me  with  tliese  saucy  terms?  ^ 
(W''.  Bmvetbee:  By,liy  the  beiit  blood  that; 
ever  was  Uroach'd,  and  bean!  thee  too.  [.S>r- ' 
raiiU  Clime  fonmni]  Look  ou  me  well:  1  have 
eat  no  meat  these  five  days;  yet,  come  thou 
and  thy  five  men,  and  if  I  do  not  leave  you ; 
all  as  ilead  as  a  door-unil,  I  pray  Uod  I  may - 
never  eat  grass  more.  « 

ftli'ii.  Nay,  it  shall  ne'er  be  said,  while  Eng- 
land stands. 
That  Alexander  Iden,  Esquire  of  Kent, 
Took  odila  to  combat  a  poor  famish'd  man. 

[lie  lu/n*  to  ihejirf  .Serr-iiitt  to  retirr;. 

iheif  return  to  btct  nf  gtnge. 

Oppose  thy  stendfaitt-gazing  eyes  to  mine, 

See  if  thou  canst  outface  me  with  thy  tonkn:   ) 

Set  limb  to  limb,  and  tbou  art  far  the  lesser;  ' 

Tliy  hiuid  is  but  a  finger  to  my  fist,  si ; 

Tl>y  leg  a  stick  conijHtred  with  this  truncheon:^ 

My  foot  shall  fight  with  all  the  strength  tbou; 

hast;  ; 

And  if  mine  arm  be  heaved  in  the  air,  { 

Tliy  grave  is  digg'd  already  in  the  earth.        ; 

But  as  for  wonis, — whose  greatness  anawen^ 

words,"  ( 

Let  this  my  swonl  report  what  speech  for-; 


>  Safttii  tliet  I  hatt,  <^e, 

.*.-|ti.CT.m(Athitwh>t 

I  hiK,  *«-■■ 

•  airay.  Tinut. 

'  Oxupamai,.  Mlow:  UMd 

deed! 

be»tui»wtr»tohl.wonlr- 

ACT  n*.  Scene  10. 


KING  HENEY  VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


Cade.  By  my  valour,  the  most  complete 
champion  that  ever  I  heard ! — Steel,  if  thou 
turn  the  edge,  or  cut  not  out  the  burly-bon'd 
clown  in  chinen  of  beef  ere  thou  sleep  in  thy 
aheatli,  I  beseech  God  on  my  knees  thou 
ma>-8t  be  tum'd  to  hobnails.  [They fight.  Cade 
fitlh.]  O,  I  am  slain !  famine  and  no  other  hath 
,  slain  me :  let  ten  thousand  devils  come  against 
me,  and  give  me  but  the  ten  meals  I  have  lost, 
antl  I  'd  defy  them  all.  Wither,  garden;  and 
be  henceforth  a  burying-place  to  all  that  do 
,  dwell  in  this  house,  because  the  unconquereil 
soul  of  Cade  is  fleil.  7o 

Idea.  Is 't  Cade  that  I  have  slain,  that  mon- 
strous traitor? 
Sword,  I  will  hallow  thee  for  this  thy  deed. 
And  hang  thee  o'er  my  tomb  when  I  am  dead : 
Ne'er  shall  this  blood  be  wiped  from  thy  point; 
But  thou  shalt  wear  it  as  a  herald's  coat. 
To  embliize^  the  honour  that  thy  master  got. 


Cade.  Iden,  farewell,  and  be  proud  of  thy' 
victory.     Tell  Kent  from  me,  she  hath  lost 
her  best  man,  and  exhort  all  the  world  to  be  ■ 
cowards;   for  I,  that  never  feared  any,  am 
vanquished  by  famine,  not  bv  valour.  8i  '^ 

[Dies.' 

Iden.  How  much  thou  wrongest  me,  heaven 

be  my  judge.  '' 

Die,  damned  wretch,  the  curse  of  her  that/* 

bare  thee;  I 

And  as  I  thrust  thy  Inxly  with  my  swonl,       ^ 

So  wish  I,  I  might  thrust  thy  soul  to  hell.        j; 

Hence   will    I   drag  thee   headlong   by   the^ 

heels  ( 

Unto  a  dunghill  whicli  shall  be  thy  grave,        ^ 

And  there  cut  off  thy  most  ungracious  head;   ; 

Which  I  will  bear  in  triumph  to  the  king,       > 

Leaving  thy  tiiink  for  crows  to  feed  ujK>n.   w;! 

[Kveitnf  Iden  and  »<ernfn(s  with') 

Cad ^8  hodtf.  ]  { 


ACT    V. 


\ 


Scene  I.     Fields  between  Dartford  and 
Blackheath. 

The  Kings  camp  on  one  side.  On  the  other 
frttfT  York,  attended  with  drums  and  colours; 
his  forces  at  some  distance. 

York.  From  Ireland  thus  comes  York  to 

claim  his  right. 
And  pluck  the  crown  from  feeble  Henry's  head : 
^ing,  bells,  aloud ;  bum,  bonfires,  clear  and 

bright, 
To  entertain  great  England's  lawful  king. 
[Ah  I  tantjta  majestas/^  who  would  not  buy 

thee  dear? 
Let  them  obey  that  know  not  how  to  rule; 
^is  hand  was  made  to  handle  nought  but 

gold. 
1  cannot  give  due  action  to  my  words, 
Except  a  sword  or  sceptre  balance  it:^ 
A  weptre  shall  it  have,  have  I*  a  soul,  lo 

^^  which    I'll    toes   the   flower-de-luce   of 

France.] 

>  Embtau,  emblftzon.  dinplay. 

*  Sai%eta  wajf$ta»i  holy  inajestyl 

'  It,  i.e.  luy  hand.  *  Have  I=mm  I  have. 


Enter  Blckixoham. 

[Aside]  Wlioni  have  we  here?     Buckingham, 

to  disturb  me  ? 
Tlie  king  hath  sent  him,  sure:    I  must  dis- 
semble. 
Bud:  York,  if  thou  meanest  well,  I  greet  thee 
well. 
J  or/-.  Humphrey  of  Buckingham,  1  accej)t 
thy  greeting. 
Art  thou  a  messenger,  or  come  t>f  pleasure? 
Biicl'.  A  messenger  fix)m  Heniy,  our  dread 
liege. 
To  know  the  reason  of  these  arms  in  i)eace; 
Or  why  thou,  being  a  subject  as  I  am,  19 

Against  thy  oath  and  true  allegiance  sworn, 
Should  raise  so  great  a  ]M)wer  without  his  leave. 
Or  dare  to  bring  thy  force  so  near  the  court. 
York.  [Aside]  Scarce  can  I  speak,  my  choler 
is  so  great: 
[  O,  I  could  hew  up  rocks  and  fight  with  flint, ' 
I  am  so  angry  at  these  abject  tenns;  i 

And  now,  like  Ajax  Telamonius,  } 

On  sheep  or  oxen  could  I  8|>end  my  fury.  ]      ^ 
I  am  far  better  born  than  is  the  king, 
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ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  11. 


ACT  V.  Boene  1. 


More  like  a  king,  more  kingly  in  my  thoughts: 
But  I  must  make  fair  weather  yet  a  while,  so 
Till  Henry  be  more  weak  and  I  more  strong. — 

0  Buckingham,  I  prithee,  pardon  me, 
That  I  have  given  no  answer  all  this  while; 
My  mind  was  troubled  with  deep  melancholy. 
The  cause  why  I   have  brought  this  army 

hither 
Is  to  remove  proud  Somerset  from  the  king, 
Seditious  to  his  grace  and  to  the  state. 

Bxick.  That  is  too  much  presumption  on  thy 
j>art: 
But  if  thv  arms  l>e  to  no  other  end, 
The  king  hath  yielded  unto  thy  demand:      40 
The  Duke  of  Somerset  is  in  the  Tower. 

York.  UjM)!!  thine  honour,  is  he  pnsoner  ? 

B^ick.  V\yoii  mine  honour,  he  fs  prisoner. 

York'.  Then,  Buckingham,  1  do  dismiss  my 
IK)wer8. 
■Sold lei's,  I  thank  you  all;  di8i)ei-se  yourselves; 
Meet  me  to-moiTow  in  Saint  (xeorge's  field, 
You  shall  have  pay  and  eveiy  thing  you  wish. 
And  let  my  sovereign,  virtuous  Heniy, 
Command  niv  eldest  son,  nav,  all  luv  sons. 
As  pledges  of  my  fealty^  and  love;  W) 

1  '11  sen<l  them  all  as  willing  as  I  live : 
Lands,  goo<ls,  hoi*se,  aniiour,  any  thing  I  have, 
Is  his  to  use,  so  Somei-set  may  die. 

Jivck.  York,  I  coiuniend  this  kind  submis- 
sion: 
We  twain  will  go  into  his  highness'  tent. 

Enter  Kino  Henry,  atteu<M. 

Kln(f.  Buckingham,  <loth  York  intend  no 
hann  to  us, 
Tliat  thus  he  maix-hcth  with  thee  arm  in  anu? 

York'.  In  all  submission  and  humilitv 
York  doth  present  himsi-lf  init<\vour  highness. 
Kintj.  Then  what  inten<ls  these  forces  thou 
dost  bring?  ('.o 

York:  To  heave  the  trait^u*  Somerset  from 
hence, 
An<l  fight  against  that  monstrous  rebel  Cade, 
Who  since  I  heani  to  \w.  <liscomfited. 

Knter  Idkn,  irith  C'adks  hrad. 

Idrn.   If  one  so  rude  and  of  sr»  mean  con- 

diti  >ii 


May  ])ass  into  the  presence  of  a  king, 
Lo,  I  present  your  grace  a  traitor's  head. 
The  head  of  C^e,  whom  I  in  combat  slew. 
King,  The  head  of  Cade ! — Great  God,  liow 
just  art  Thou  I — 
O,  let  me  view  his  visage,  being  dead. 
That    livuig    wrought    me    such    excee^ling 
trouble. —  to 

Tell  me,  my  friend,  art  thou  the  man  that  slew 
him? 
J  den.  I  was,  an 't  like*  your  majesty. 
King.  How  art  thou  call'd?    and  wliat  is 

thy  degi-ee  I 
Idm.  Alexander  Iden,  that 's  my  name; 
A  jKxir  e8<]uire  of  Kent,  that  loves  his  king. 
BiU'k.  So  please  it  you,  my  lord,  't  wei-e  not 
amiss 
He  were  createti  knight  for  his  goo<l  service. 
King.  Iden,  kneel  down   [//<?  hnedi^^.  Iden, 
rise  up  a  knight  7s 

We  give  thee  for  reward  a  thousjind  marks. 
And   will    that   thou   henceforth   attend  on 
us. 
Iden.  May  Iden  live  to  merit  such  a  Ixmnty, 
And  never  live  but  tnie  unto  his  liegel  [/li^^ 

Enter  Qieen  and  Somerset. 

King.    See,  Buckingh:im,  Somerset  c^mes 

with  the  queen: 
(•Jo,  bid  her  hide  him  quickly  fi*om  the  duke. 
(^(H'vn.    For  thousjind  Yorks  he  shall  not    . 

hide  his  head. 
But  boldlv  stiuid  and  front  him  to  his  face. 
York.  How  now!  is  Somerset  at  liljeiiv^ 
Tlien,    York,    unloose    thy    long-imprisonfd 

thoughts. 
And  let  thy  tongue  l)e  equal  with  thy  heart 
Sli.all  I  endure  the  sight  of  Somei-set  ^-        90 
False  king  I  why  hast  thou  broken  faith  with 

me. 
Knowing  how  hanlly  I  can  brook  abuse  \ 
King  di<l  I  call  thee?  no,  thou  iu-t  not  king, 
Not  fit  to  govern  and  nde  multitudes. 
Which  darst  not,  no,  nor  canst  not  nile  a 

traitor. 
That  head  of  thine  doth  not  l)ecome  a  crf>wn; 
Tliy  hand  is  made  t<.>  grasj)  a  iKdnier's'  stjilf. 
And  not  to  grace  an  awful  princely  >ce])tre. 


I  Fea'tfi,  prdiiuuncoil  \\%  a  trisyllalilc. 
()4 


•^  An 't  lik''^  if  yon  i»lenw?. 


'  Palmer'*,  pilsrim'K. 


KING  HENHY   VL— PART  II. 


f  [/Wn/i'iy   (o   the   croirii]     That  gold   muat 
^  round  tiiigirt  tbes«  brows  uf  mine,  M 

'  Whoae  amile  and  frown,  like  to  Achilles'  spear, 
'  Is  able  with  the  cbange  to  kill  and  cure. 
{Here  ia  a  hand  to  hold  a  sceptre  up, 
And  with  the  saiue  to  act'  controlling  lawB.|] 
Gire  place:  by  heaven,  thou  shalt  rule  no  more 
O'er  him  whom  heaven  created  for  thy  ruler. 
Soiii.  O  monstrous  traitor! — I  arrest  thee, 
York, 
Of  capital  treason  'gainst  the  king  and  crown: 
Obey,  audacious  traitor;  kueel  tor  grace. 
JVt   Wouldat  have  me  kneel)  first  let  nie 
ask  of  these,  [poinliiii/  to  his  Atleiiilantt\ 
If  they  can  brook  I  bow  a  knee  to  niau. — 
Sirrah,  I'alt  in  my  sons  to  be  my  bail:  ill 

\Kxil  Attendoiit. 
I  know,  ere  they  will  h;ive  me  go  to  wan!,' 
They  'II  pawn  tjieir  sworila  tor  tny  entrauchise- 

y«?cii.  (.'all  hither  Gilford;  bid  him  come 

T'.  say  if  that  the  bastard  boy«  uf  York 
Shall  Ite  the  surety  for  their  tniitor  father. 

[Kxit  Bu^hiiKjham. 
Yort.  O  blood -bespotted  Neapolitan, 
Ouli:aiit  of  Naples,  England's  bloody  suourge! 
The  sons  of  York,  thy  betters  in  their  biith, 
^lutll  be  their  father's  bail;  and  liane  tu  those 
That  for  my  surety  will  refuse  the  boys!  lai 
See  where  they  come:  I'll  warrant  they'll 
make  it  good. 


Eiilfr, 
Plan- 


'de,  Edward   and  Kichard 
with  Forix$;  o«  the  other  old 
■lid  Ait  -Vort,  frith  Furce)  aim. 


t^urrn.   And   here  comes  Cliffonl   to  deny 

their  baiL 
<7i/.  Health  and  all  happiness  to  my  lord 
the  King!  [A')ieelt  to  Kiiuj  Henri/. 

V'lrt.  I  t^iank  thee,  Clifford:  sny,  what  news 
with  theel 
Nay,  do  not  fright  us  with  an  angr\'  look: 
We  are  thy  Hovereign,  Clifford;  kneel  again; 
For  thy  mistaking  so,  we  pardon  thee. 

C7if.  This  is  my  king,  York,  I  do  not  mis- 
take; 129 
But  thou  mistok'Ht  me  much  to  think  I  do: — 

Ttatl^to  pnt  In  ■ctlon.  ■  Ward,  prlxm. 


To  Be<llam  with  him!  is  the  man  grown  mad? 
A'iiiff.  Ay,  Clifford;  a  bedlam  and  ambitious 
humour  us 

Makes  him  op|>oae  bimself  against  his  king. 


(Iif.  He  IS  a  tLiitor,  let  him  to  the  Tower, 
And  chop  away  that  factious  pate  of  his. 

(Jtieett.  He  is  arreHteil,  but  will  not  obey: 
His  sons,  he  says,  shall  give  their  words  for 
hiin. 


ACT  V.  Soeiid  1. 


KING  HENRY   VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  V.  SctM  L 


Rich,    And    if  words   will   not,   then   our 

wea]>ons  shall.  140 

Clif.  Whv,  what  a  brood  of  traitors  have  we 

here  I 
York.  Look  *in  a  ghiss,  and  call  thy  image  so: 
I  am  thy  king,  and  thou  a  false-heart  traitor. — 
Call  hitlier  to  the  stake  my  two  brave  bears,^ 
That  with  the  veiy  shaking  of  their  chains 
They  may  astonish  these  fell-lurking  curs: 
Bid  Salisbury  and  Wai'wick  come  to  me. 

\^Exit  an  Attendant. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Salisbury,  icit/i  Forces. 

CI  If.  Are  these  thy  bears?  we'll  bait  thy 
beai*a  to  death,  14S 

And  manacle  the  bear-wai*d  in  their  chains. 
If  thou  dai-'st  bring  them  to  the  baiting  place. 
Rich.  Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot  o'ei'weening  cur 
Run  back  an<l  bite,  because  he  w.'is  withheld; 
Who,  being  suff'er'd  with-  the  bears  fell  l>aw, 
I  lath  clapp'd  his  tail  between  his  legs  and 

cried : 
And  such  a  piece  of  service  will  you  do, 
If  you  oppose  yourselves  to  match  Lord  War- 
wick. 
CUf.  Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  foul  indigested^ 
lump, 
As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape  I 
York.  Nay,  we  shall  heat  you  thoroughly 

anon. 
Clif.  Take  heed,  lest  by  your  heat  you  burn 
yourselves.  ifiO 

Kimj.  Wln^Wai-^'ick,  hath  thy  knee  forgot 
to  bow? — 
Old  Salisbury,  shame  to  thy  silver-hair. 
Thou  mad  misleader  of  thy  brain-sick  son  I 
;[^  What,  wilt  thou  on  thy  death-bed  j)lay  the 
'  ruftian, 

.  And  seek  for  sorrow  with  thy  spectacles? — ] 
(),  where  is  faith?  O,  where  is  loyalty  \ 
If  it  be  banish'd  from  the  frosty  head,  107 

Where  shall  it  find  a  harbour  in^  the  eai-th? — 
;[  Wilt  thou  go  dig  a  gi*ave  to  find  out  war. 
And  stfiin  thine  honourable  age  with  blood?] 
Why  art  thou  old,  and  want'st  exi)erience? 
Or  wlierefore  dost  abuse  it,  if  thou  luist  it? 


I  lUarn;  the  Bear  niul  Ragged  Staff  were  the  cognizance 
of  the  house  of  Neville. 
*  Uehxg  miferd  with,  i.e.  Injing  allowed  to  engage  with. 
3  LidigeiUd,  shapeless.  ^  In,  on. 

66 


For  shame !  in  duty  bend  thy  knee  to  me 
That  bows  unto  the  grave  with  mickle'  age. 

tSal.  My  lord,  I  have  considered  with  myself 
The  title  of  this  most  renowned  duke; 
And  in  my  conscience  do  repute  his  grace 
The  rightful  heir  to  England's  royal  seat 
King.  Hast  thou  not  sworn  allegiance  unto 

me? 
Sal.  I  have.  i^' 

King.  Cast  thou  dispense  with*  heaveu  fur 

such  an  oath? 
t<al.  It  is  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin; 
But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath. 
[^  Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow 
To  do  a  murderous  deed,  to  rob  a  man. 
To  force  a  sj)otless  virgin's  chastity. 
To  reave"  the  or])han  of  his  patrimony. 
To  wring  the  widow  fi*om  her  custom'd  right; 
And  have  no  other  reason  for  this  wrong    1S9 
But  that  he  wa-s  bound  by  a  solemn  oath?] 
Queen.  A  subtle  traitor  needs  no  80i)hister.** 
King,  (.'all  Buckingham,  and  bid  him  arm 

himself. 
York.  Call  Buckingham,  and  all  the  friendc 
thou  hast, 
I  am  rcsolv'd  for  death  or  dignity. 
{^Clif.  The  first  I  warrant  thee,  if  dreams 

prove  true. 
]Var.  You  were  best^  go  to  bed  and  dream 
again. 
To  keep  thee  from  the  tempest  of  the  field. 

i  7 if.  I  am  resolvVl  to  bear  a  greater  dtorm 
Than  any  thou  canst  conjure  up  to-day; 
And  tliat  I  '11  write  upon  thy  burgonet,*^     200 
Might  I  but  know  thee   by  thy   household 
l)adge.  '. 

War.  Now,  by  my  father's  badge,  old  Nevils ' 
crest. 
The  mmpant  beai-  chain'd  to  the  ragged  staff, 
This  day  I  '11  wear  aloft  my  biu-gouet, 
As  on  a  mountain  top  the  cedai*  shows 
That  kee{w  his  leaves  in  spite  of  any  storm, 
E'en  to  t'dTright  thee  with  the  view  thereof. 
C  'I  if  And  from  thy  burgonet  I  '11  rend  thy  bear, 


*  MickU,  great. 

<^  Diitpt'iise  irith.  oUtaiu  dispensation  from. 

7  To  rcaw,  i.f.  to  bereave. 

'  Sophi)(tcr,  i.e.  sophistical  arguer. 

*  l'<»i/  ire  re  bttst,  it  would  be  best  for  you. 
10  Lui'jonet,  a  kind  of  helmet. 


ACT  V.  8on«  2. 
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And  tread  it  under  foot  with  all  contempt, 
I>e8pite  the  bear- ward  that  protects  the  bear. 
T.  dif.  And  so  to  arms,  to  arms,  victorious 
father,  211 

To  quell  the  rebels  and  their  complices. 
Kick  Fie !  charity,  for  shame !  speak  not  in 
spite. 
For  you  shall  sup  with  Jesu  Christ  to-night. 
)'.  Clif,  Foul  stfgmatic,*  that's  more  than 

thou  canst  tell. 
Itich.  If  not  in  heaven,  you  'U  surely  sup  in 
helL  "2  [Exeuivt  severally, 

ScE2rE  II.     Saint  Alban's. 

Alarums:  excursiotis.     Enter  Warwick. 

War.  Clifford  of  Cumberland,  't  is  Warwick 
calls: 
[  And  if  thou  dost  not  hide  thee  from  the  bear, 
'  Now, — when  the  angry  trumpet  sounds  alarum 
'And  dead  men's  cries  do  fill  the  empty  air, — ] 
Clifford,  I  say,  come  forth  and  fight  with  me: 
£  Proud  northern   lord,  Clifford  of  Cumber- 
land, ] 
Warwick  is  hoarse  with  calling  thee  to  arma 

Enter  York. 

How  now,  my  noble  lord!  what,  all  afoot? 
VorJi:  The  deadly-handed  Clifford  slew  my 
8tee<l,  9 

But  match  to  match  I  have  encouuter'd  him 
And  made  a  prey  for  carrion  kites  and  crows 
Even  of  the  bonny  beast  he  loVd  so  well. 

Enter  old  Clifford. 

War,  Of  one,  or  both  of  us,  the  time  is  come. 
VorJt.  Hold,  Warwick,  seek  thee  out  some 
other  chase, 
For  I  myself  must  hunt  this  deer  to  death. 
War.  Then,  nobly,  York;  'tis  for  a  crown 
thou  fight'st. — 
As  I  intend,  Clifford,  to  thrive  to-day. 
It  grieves  my  soul  to  leave  thee  unassail'd. 

[Eant. 
Clif.  What  8ee«t  thou  in  me,  York?  why 
dost  thou  pause? 


1  Stifpnatie,  one  on  whom  nature  has  aet  the  ttigma,  or 
mark  of  deformity. 


Vork.  With  thy  brave  bearing  should  I  be 
in  love,  20 

But  that  thou  art  so  fast  mine  enemy. 

Clif.  Nor  should  thy  prowess  want  praise 
and  esteem. 
But  that 't  is  shown  ignobly  and  in  treason. 
Vorl:  So  let  it  help  me  now  against  thy 
sword, 
As  I  in  justice  and  true  right  express  it. 
Clif.  My  soul  and  body  on  the  action^  both! 
rork.  A  dreadful  layl' — address  thee*  in- 
stantly.        [Thet/ Jiff  lit,  and  Clif ord  falls. 
Clif  La  Jin  couronne  les  (xuvres.^  [Dies. 

York.  Thus  war  hatli  given  thee  peace,  for 
thou  art  still.  20 

Peace  with  his  soul,  heaven,  if  it  be  thy  will ! 

[Exit. 

Enter  Young  Clifford. 

Y.  Clif.  Shame  and  confusion!  all  is  on  the 
rout; 
Fear  fi-ames  disorder,  and  disorder  wounds 
Where  it  should  guard.     O  war,  thou  son  of 

hell, 
Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister. 
Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  pai  t'' 
Hot  coals  of  vengeance  I     Q  Let  no  soldier  fly: 
He  thait  is  truly  dedicate '^  to  war 
Hath  no  self-love;  nor  he  tliat  loves  him- 
self 
Hath  not  essentially,  but  by  circumstance. 
The  naiiie  of  valour. —  ] 

[Seeiiig  his  dead  father. 
O,  let  the  vile  world  end, 
And  the  premised^  flames  of  the  last  day 
Knit  earth  and  heaven  together!  42 

Q  Now  let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blast,  J 
Particularities °  and  jxitty  sounds  ^ 

To  cease  I ^° — Wast  thou  ordain'd,  dear  father,^ 
To  lose  thy  youth  in  jKjace,  and  to  achieve 
The  silver  livery  of  advised  ^^  age. 
And,  in  thy  reverence  and  thy  chair -days,  J 

thus 
To  die  in  ruffian  battle?]    Even  at  this  sight 


*  Lay,  wager. 
«  Part,  paity. 


>  Action,  combat 

•  AddretH  thee,  prepare  thee. 
»  "  The  end  enwM  the  tcork." 
'  Dedicate  =  dedicated. 

•  Premised,  scut  before  their  time. 

•  Particularities,  opposed  to  general  in  line  above. 

!<*  To  ceate,  i.e.  to  cause  to  ceaae.      ^^  Advited,  sedate. 
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My  heart  is  tum'd  to  etoRe:  and  while  t'ui 
mine,  M 

lit  ahnll  be  stony.     [York  not  our  old  men 
)         spares; 
fNo  more  will  I  tlieir  babes:  tears  rirgiiiAl 


I  And  beauty  that  the  tyrant  oft  i-ecluiniB 
f  Shall  to  my  flaming  wratli  be  oil  and  Sax.  "2 

Henceforth  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  pity: 
'T  Meet  I  ;in  infant  of  the  house  uf  York, 
ilnto  as  many  gobliets  will  I  cut  it 
SAb  wild  Medea  jtning  Absyrtiis'  did:] 

In  cruelty  will  I  seek  out  my  fiiiiie.  w 

5[Come,  thou  new  ruin  of  old  Clifford's  house: 
^  As  did  ^neas  old  Anchises  bear, 

I  AbtgrtuM,  tin  btoOieT  of  iitdtL    (SmdoUW.) 


So  bear  I  thee  upon  my  manly  abouldere;        ', 

But  then  .^neas  bare  b  living  load,  u, 

Nothuig  so  heavy  as  these  woes  of  mine.  ]       ,' 

[iij-it,  bearing  offhu/alher. 

^Ettter  KicHAAD  Plastao EN ET aiu/  Somerset; 

Jighting;  Somerset  u  kiUfd.  ■', 

Rich.  So,  lie  thou  there;  ' 

For  underneath  an  alehouse'  [laltry  sign,         | 

The  Castle  in  Saint  Alban's,  Somerset  \ 

Hath  made  the  wizard  famous  in  his  death.*  \ 

Sword,  hold  thy  temper;  heart,  be  wrathful! 

still :  »; 

Priests  ]iray  for  enemies,  but  princes  kill.  ]    ,' 

Aiarumt:  excvninnt.  Enter  Kino  Henrt, 
Qvees  Maroarst,  and  other*  relrealing. 
Queen.  Away,  my  lord!  you  are  slow;  fur 

shame,  awayl 
King.  Oin   we  outrun  the  heaveiisl  giiod 

Margaivt,  stay, 

Qiieeit.  What  are  you  made  of?  you'll  nor 

fight  nor  fly: 

Q  Now  is  it  manhood,  wisdom  and  defence,      ; 

To  give  the  enemy  way,  and  to  secure  us         ' 

By  wliat  we  can,  which  can  no  more  but  flv.]^ 

l.mr,„.a/,,r',f: 

we  then  should   see  the 


If   you  be  ta'en, 

Ikittom 
Of  all  our  fortuiii^ 
As  well  we  may,  if 


Hit  if  we  haply  scape,^ 

through'  your  neglect, — 

We  sliall  to  London  get,  where  yoii  are  lov'd 

And  where  this  breach  now  in  our  fortmies 

made  'O 

May  readily  be  stopp'd. 

Re-enter  YocNO  Clifford. 
}',  Clif.  But  that  my  heart's  on  future  mis- 
chi^  set, 
I  would  speak  blasphemy  ei-e  bill  you  fly: 
But  fly  you  must;  Q  imcurable  discomfit  ' 

Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  present  purl*  i 
Away,  for  your  relief  1  and  we  will  live  J 

To  see  their  day  and  them  our  fortune  give:]J 
Away,  my  loril,  awayl  (A'jvwnt 

>  AllarUiiff  to  the  prnphccjr  oC  th»  ipliit     (See  i.  *  X.) 
•  1/nal  iJimigh,  i.t.  unleu  pnTcntA)  by. 
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ACT  V.  Soeno  3. 


Scene  III.    Fields  'near  St,  Alban^s, 

Alarums,  Retreat,  Flourish;  then  enter  York, 
Richard  Plantaoenet,  Warwick,  and 
Soldiers,  with  drum  and  colours. 

York.  Old  Salisbury,  who  can  report  of  him, 
That  winter  lion,  who  in  rage  forgets 
Aged  contusions  and  all  brush  of  time. 
And,  like  a  gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth, 
Repairs  him  with  occasion?    This  happy  day 
Is  not  itself,  nor  have  we  won  one  foot. 
If  Salisbury  be  lost. 

Rich.  My  noble  father, 

Three  times  to-day  I  holp  him  to  his  horse. 
Three  times  bestrid  him,  thrice  I  led  him  off. 
Persuaded  him  from  any  further  act:  lo 

But  still,  where  danger  was,  still  there  I  met  him ; 
[And  like  rich  hangings  in  a  homely  house, 
S*)  was  his  will  in  his  old  feeble  body.  ] 
But,  noble  as  he  is,  look  where  he  comes. 

Enter  Salisbury. 

Sal.  Now,  by  my  sword,  well  hast  thou 
fought  to-day; 
By  the  mass,  so  did  we  all. — 1  thank  you, 
Richard: 


God  know^s  how  long  it  is  I  have  to  live; 
And  it  hath  pleas'd  him  that  three  times  to- 
day 
You  have  defended  me  from  imminent  death. — 
Well,  lords,  we  liave  not  got  that  which  we 
liave:^  ao 

T  is  not  enough  our  foes  are  this  time  fled. 
Being  opposites  of  such  repairing  nature.* 

York.  I  know  our  safety  is  to  follow  them; 
For,  as  I  hear,  the  king  is  fled  to  London, 
To  call  a  present  court  of  parliament. 
Let  us  jnirsue  him  ere  the  writs  go  forth: — 
What  says  Lord  Warwick?  shall  we  after 
them? 
War.  After  them!  nay,  before  them,  if  we 
can. 
Now,   by  my  faith,  lords,  'twas  a  glorious 

day: 
Saint  Alban's  battle  won  by  famous  York    30 
Shall  be  eterniz'd  in  all  age  to  come. — 
Sound  drums  and  trumixits, — and  to  London 

all: 
And  more  such  days  as  these  to  us  befall ! 

\^Ej:eunt. 


1  i.e.  '■  We  have  not  secured  that  which  we  notrpossest." 
*  i.e.  "Being  enemies  so  able  to  recover  from  defeat" 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

1.  King  Henry  the  Sixth.    See  note  1, 1.  Henry  VI. 

1  HuMPHKEY,  Duke  of  Oloucestkr,  IiIb  uucle.    See 
ii"te  3,  I.  Henry  VI. 

3.  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  great- 
uucle  to  the  king.    See  note  6, 1.  Henry  VI. 

1  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York.  See  note  7, 
L  Henry  VJ.  As  the  children  of  York  iigure  in  this  play, 
it  may  be  well  to  record  the  fact  that  Kichard  Plantagenet 
insLTrieU  Cicely  Neville,  daughter  of  Ralph  Neville,  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  by  his  second  inarringe  with  Joan,  daugh- 
ter of  John  of  Gaunt.  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  widow  of 
Sir  Rubert  Ferrers.  By  this  marriage  he  obtained  the 
sui^port  of  the  powerful  Neville  family  and  their  many 
connections.  How  many  these  were  may  be  guessed  from 
the  fact  that  Cicely  was  the  eighteenth  of  a  family  of 
twenty-two,  of  whom  the  first  nine  were  by  the  earl's 
first  wife.  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Hugh,  Earl  of  Staf- 
ford. The  duke  had,  altogether,  by  his  wife  Cicely,  eight 
SODS  and  four  daughters.  Four  sons  died  young.  Of  the 
other  four  two  are  mentioned  below,  Edward  and  Richard. 
The  other  two  were  Edmund,  Earl  of  Rutland,  and 
Geurjro,  Dake  of  Clarence,  of  whom  memoirs  will  be 
(dven  iu  the  next  play.  Of  the  four  daughters  the  eldest, 
Aune.  married  first,  Henry  Holland,  second  and  last 
bake  of  £lxeter,  who  figures  in  the  next  play;  the  second, 
Elizabeth,  married  John  de  la  Pole,  the  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk;  the  tliird,  Margaret,  became  the  third  wife  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy;  and  the  fourth  died 
yooog. 

5.  Ki>WARD  and  Richard  Plantagenet.  The  historic 
period  of  this  play  extends  from  April,  1445.  to  May,  1455. 
At  the  Utter  date  Edward  was  only  thirteen  years  old, 
having  been  bom  in  1422;  while  Richard  was  barely  three 
years  old,  having  lieen  bom  in  October,  1452,  The  ac- 
coont  of  theae  two  characters  will  be  more  appropriately 
given  in  the  notes  of  tlie  next  play. 

<L  Edmund  Beaufort,' Duke  of  Somerset,  succeeded 
his  brother,  John  Beaufort,  in  1444.  See  I.  Henry  VI. 
note  «.  Collins  says  (toL  1.  p.  223)  he  was  "Earl  of 
M«>rtien  in  Normandy,  and  created  Marquis  of  Dorset  on 
Jane  24th.  1443.  In  24th  Henry  VI.  (i.e.  1446)  he  was 
Regent  of  Normandy;  and  in  2Cth  Henry  VI.  (i.e.  1448) 
created  Duke  of  Somerset"  According  to  Holinshed 
(tuL  ili.  p.  308)  it  would  seem  that  the  Duke  of  York  was 
originally  appointed  Regent  of  France  after  the  decease 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and 
that  his  appointment  was  to  be  renewed  for  aitother 
period  (»f  five  years;  but  the  Duke  of  Somerset  obtained 
the  ofRi-e,  and  replaced  the  Duke  of  York  in  1446. 
SomenM't's  appointment,  said  to  be  owing  mainly  to  the 


Influence  of  Suffolk,  veiy  much  increased  the  enmity 
which  existed  between  him  and  the  Duke  of  York.  (See , 
I.  Henry  VI.  note  108.)  Both  Collins  and  French  say  that 
he  was  created  Duke  of  Somerset  in  1448,  the  26th  year 
of  Henry  VI. 's  reign.  By  a  curious  mistake  both  Hall 
and  Holinshed  talk  of  Edmund,  Duke  of  Somerset,  in  the 
year  1440;  while  Holinshed  under  the  year  1438  (vol.  iii. 
p.  192)  says:  "After  this,  Henrie  earle  of  Mortaigne. 
Sonne  to  Edmund  duke  of  Summerset,  oriued  at  Chier- 
burgh  with  foure  hundred  archers,  and  three  hundred 
spcares,  and  passed  through  Normandic.  till  he  came 
into  the  countie  of  Maine."  Under  the  years  1430,  1440, 
Holinshed  gives  an  account  of  the  military  exploits  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  whom  he  calls  (vol.  iii.  p.  106)  "Ed- 
mund duke  of  Summirset,"  and  spenks  of  him  as  accom- 
panying the  Duke  of  York,  then  Regent  of  France ;  but 
here  he  only  copies  Hall  (p.  104)  "he  himself  (i.e.  York) 
accompanied  with  Edmond  duke  of  Somcrtet,  eet  forward 
into  the  Ducliie  of  Aniow."  We  must  therefore  suppose 
that  both  Ifall  and  Holinshed  have  made  a  mistake. 
What  is  ccrtiun  is  that  this  Edmund  was  the  Duke  of 
Soniei-set  on  whom  tlcvolved  the  conmiand  of  the  English 
armies  in  France  after  1445;  he  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely unfortunate.  Lingnrd  (vol  iv.  p.  87),  speaking 
of  his  position  in  Normandy,  in  1440.  says:  "The  Duke  of 
Somerset,  surroun(U'<l  with  disaffection  and  treason,  un 
able  to  face  the  enemy  in  the  field,  and  forbidden  to  hope 
for  assistance  from  F^ngland.  was  compelled  to  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  capital,  an«l  to  behold  from  the  walls  of  the 
castle  the  fall  of  the  fortresses  around  him."  Opposed  to 
him  was  tlie  celebrated  Dunois,  the  Dastard  of  Orleans, 
the  most  able  genci-al  on  the  French  side.  Some  attem]>t 
to  render  him  assistance  seems  to  have  l)een  made,  on  the 
part  of  the  home  government,  in  1450;  but  the  small 
lK)dy  of  men,  sent  to  his  assistance  under  Sir  Thomas 
Kyriel,  were  defeated  April  18,  1450;  and  by  August  in 
that  year,  the  whole  of  Normandy  was  reconquered  by 
the  French,  and  in  another  twelve  months  all  the  English 
possessions  in  France,  except  Calais,  had  submitted  to 
Charles.  In  October,  1450,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  returned 
from  France ;  and,  although  his  ill  fortune  could  not  be 
attributed  to  any  want  of  valour  or  good  faith  on  his 
part,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  traitor,  and,  together  with 
Suffolk,  became  the  object  of  popular  detestation.  In 
1452.  at  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  York,  Somerset  was 
ordered  into  custody  on  a  charge  of  treason.  Tliis  charge 
he  retorted  on  his  accuser;  York,  in  his  turn,  was  ar- 
rested, and,  had  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  been 
followed,  would  then  and  there  have  been  executed  as  a 
traitor,  and  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  would,  probably,  never 
have  taken  place.  In  November,  1453,  York  having  l>een 
recalled  into  the  cabinet,  Somerset  was  committetl  to  the 
Tower.  Tn  the  following  year  the- government  of  Calais 
was  taken  away  from  him  and  given  to  his  rival.    Shortly 
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afterwards,  the  king  having  l)een  restored  to  liealth, 
Somerset  was  liberated;  the  king  putting  an  end  to  all 
disputes  between  the  two  rivals  on  that  point  by  himself 
assuming  the  government  of  Calais.  In  that  year  the 
flames  of  civil  war  that  had  so  long  been  smouldering 
burst  forth;  and  in  the  very  first  battle,  that  of  St  Albans, 
Somerset  was  slain.  He  married  Eleanor,  second  daugh> 
ter  and  co-heir  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick. 
He  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  Of  these  sons  the 
eldest.  Henry,  the  one  mentioned  in  the  passage  in  Holin- 
shed  above,  succeeded  his  father  as  third  duke.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Hexham,  1464,  and  there 
1>eheaded  by  the  Yorkists  tlie  day  after  the  battle.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Edmund,  the  fourth  and  last  duke,  who 
figures  among  the  Dramatis  Personrc  in  the  next  play. 
Two  younger  brothers,  John  and  Thomas,  died  without 
issue,  and  with  them  terminated  the  male  issue  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

7.  DUKK  OF  SrFFoLK.  lliis  is  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  of 
the  last  play.  (See  note  10.)  He  wus  created  Maniuis  of 
Suffolk  in  1444,  as  a  return  for  his  supposed  good  services 
in  arranging  the  marriage  between  the  king  and  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  and  Duke  of  Suffolk  in  1448.  He  married  Alice, 
widow  of  Thomas  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury.  (See 
I.  Henry  VI.  note  9.)  She  was  the  Earl  of  Salisburj's 
second  wife,  and  was  granddaughter  of  Chaucer,  the  poet. 
She  had  by  the  duke  two  sons,  of  whom  the  elder,  John 
de  la  Pole,  was  restored  to  the  title  of  Duke  of  Suffolk  in 
the  third  year  of  Edward  IV.  He  nuu-ried  Elizabeth, 
sister  of  Edward  IV.,  and  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York 
of  this  play.  Their  son  John,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  was  de- 
clared heir  to  the  crown  by  Richard  III.,  his  uncle,  in 
default  of  issue  to  his  own  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
This  Lincoln,  in  1487,  countenanced  the  imposture  of 
Lambert  Simnel,  who  pretended  to  be  Edward  Planta- 
genet.  Earl  of  Warwick.  He  was  killed,  with  many  other 
leaders  of  the  insui*gents,  at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  on  June 
10th,  1487. 

8.  DrKE  OF  BucKiNQHAM.  Tlus  was  Humphrey  Staf- 
ford, the  only  son  of  the  Stafford  mentioned  in  III.  Henry 
VL  1.  1.  7-9 : 

I^rd  Cliflbrd  and  Lord  Stafford,  all  abreast, 
Charg'd  our  main  battle's  front,  and  break  ini;  in 
Were  bjr  the  swords  of  common  soldiers  slain. 

His  mother  was  Anne  Plantagenet.  eldest  daughter  of 
Th(mia8  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  youngest  son 
of  £<iward  III.,  who  was  murdered  at  Calais  in  the  reign 
(»f  Richard  II.  He  was  made  Duke  of  Buclcingham,  1444, 
just  after  the  king's  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Anjou 
was  decided  upon,  being  one  of  those  upon  whom  the 
king,  at  that  time,  conferred  special  honours,  as  Hall 
says  (p.  204):  "  both  for  the  honour  of  his  realme,  and  to 
assure  to  hymself  more  special  frendes."  He  married 
Anne  Neville,  third  daughter  of  Ralph,  first  Earl  of  West- 
moreland. One  of  his  daughters,  Catherine,  married 
John  Talbot,  the  thinl  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  grandson 
of  the  great  Lord  Talbot.  Of  his  three  sons  the  eldest, 
Humphrey,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  1455. 
He  married  Margaret  Iteaufort,  daughter  of  Edmund, 
Duke  of  Somerset.  (See  above,  note  6.)  By  her  he  left  a 
son,  Henry,  who  succeeded  Ids  grandfather  as  third  duke, 
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and  is  the  Buckingham  of  Richard  IIL  llie  third  son, 
John  Stafford,  was  created  Earl  of  Wiltshire  by  Eilward  IV. 
(French  says  in  1470),  and  is  alluded  to  in  III.  Henry  VL 
I.  1.  14,  15: 

And,  brother,  here's  the  Earl 0/ li'iltshirt' t  blood. 
Whom  I  encounter'd  as  the  battles  join'd. 

According  to  Lingard,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  Lancastrians  at  the  battle  of  Towton  in  1461, 
was  taken  prisoner  while  attempting  to  escape  with  the 
Earl  of  Devon,  and  was  beheaded.  There  must  have 
lieen  two  persons  with  this  title,  for  Holinshed  mentions 
"the  Earle  of  Wiltshire,  sonne  to  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham" as  being  among  the  noblemen  who  accompanied 
King  Edward  on  April  14th,  1470,  when  he  entered  Exeter 
in  pursuit  of  Wanvick  and  Clarence.  Tlie  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham of  this  play,  however,  was  a  loyal  adherent  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
cerned with  Suffolk  in  the  conspiracy  against  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  1446  (see  Holinshed,  vol.  iii.  p.  210); 
and  was  one  of  tlie  noblemen  specially  denounced  by 
Jack  Cade  in  1450.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Nor- 
thampton, July  10th.  1460.  In  III.  Henry  VI.  he  is 
wrongly  represented  as  having  been  killed  at  the  battle 
of  St.  Albans,  where  Edward  says  (i.  1.  10-13): 

Lord  Stafford's  father,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
Is  either  slain  or  wounded  dangerously ; 
1  cleft  his  beaver  with  a  downright  blow. 
That  this  is  true,  father,  behold  his  blood. 

9.  Lord  Clifford.  This  is  Thomas,  eighth  Lord  de 
Clifford,  Sim  of  John  de  Clifford,  and  Elizabeth  Percy, 
the  daughter  of  Hotspur,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  third  Earl  of  March. 
(See  I.  Henry  VI.  note  13.)  Lord  de  Clifford  was  there- 
fore directly  descended  from  Edward  III.  tlirough  his 
maternal  grandmother.  He  was  sheriff  of  Westmoreland, 
1422.  and  appears  to  have  sat  in  parliament  from  the  flf* 
teenth  to  the  thirty-first  years  of  Henry  VI.  He  was  ttie 
only  son.  After  his  father's  decease,  his  mother  married 
Ralph  Neville.  Earl  of  Westmoreland.  Lord  Clifford  was 
a  most  ardent  Lancastrian.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  St.  Albans,  May  22d,  1455,  when  only  forty  yean  old. 
He  married  Joan,  daughter  of  Lord  Dacre  of  Oilsland,  by 
whom  he  had  four  sons  and  five  daughters.  The  eldest 
son,  John  de  Clifford,  is  the  Young  Clifford  of  this  and  the 
Lord  Clifford  of  the  following  play. 

10.  Earl  of  Salisbury  was  Richard  Neville,  the  father 
of  the  king-maker.  (See  I.  Henry  VI.  note  8,  second 
paragraph.)  At  first  atUched  to  Henry  VI.  he  was  after- 
wards induced  by  family  ties  to  join  the  party  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  had  married  his  sister.  (See  above, 
note  4.)  He  held  the  chief  command  in  the  army  of  the 
Yorkists  at  the  first  battle  of  St.  Albans,  1455.  After 
that  an  earnest  attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  the  two 
factions,  an  attempt  which  promised  at  first  to  be  success- 
ful. Two  years  passed  without  any  sign  of  renewed  hos- 
tilities between  them,  and  in  1457,  according  to  Fabyan 
(p.  631):  "the  queue  suspectynge  the  cytie  of  London, 
and  demyd  it  to  be  more  fauourable  vnto  tlie  duke  of 
Yorkys  partye  than  hyrs,  causyd  the  king  to  remoue  from 
London  vnto  Couentre,  and  there  helde  hym  a  longe 
season.    In  whiche  tyme  the  duke  of  Yorke  was  sent  for 
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Uiytber  by  pryuey  seale,  with  also  the  erle  of  Salesbury, 
and  the  erle  of  Warwyke,  where,  by  covyne  of  the  quene, 
they  were  all  iii  in  great  daunger.  Howe  be  it  by  moD- 
yMhement  of  theyr  frendys  tliey  escapyd;  and  soone  after 
the  layd  duke  or  erle  went  into  the  Northe,  and  the  erle 
of  Warwyke.  with  a  goodly  company,  saylyd  vnto  Calays. " 
The  very  next  year  an  affray  took  place  between  one  of 
the  servants  of  the  king  and  a  servant  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  and  the  hoUowness  of  the  peace  which  the 
gi'ntle  Henry  had  patched  up  between  the  two  factions 
waa  soon  made  manifest.  Warwick  having  been  threat- 
ened by  some  of  the  king's  servants  professed  to  be  in 
fear  of  his  life,  and  took  refuge  at  Calais.  Seeing  that 
Warwick  had  escaped,  the  queen  with  her  party  resolved 
to  attack  the  £arl  of  Salisbury;  and  Lord  Audley,  with 
ten  thousand  men,  was  sent  to  arrest  him  and  bring  him 
prisoner  to  London  (see  Fabyan,  p.  634X  Salisbury, 
though  at  the  head  of  a  much  smaller  force,  attacked 
Lord  Audley  at  Bloreheath  in  Staffordshire,  llie  battle 
was  very  fiercely  contested.  Salisbury's  forces  did  not 
Bomber  more  than  half  of  that  of  his  opponent;  but  he 
gained  a  complete  victory  and  Lord  Audley  was  slain. 
The  number  of  killed  amounted  to  2400  in  this  battle, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  renewal,  if  not  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war.  After  the  battle  of  St. 
Albans  the  Duke  of  York  made  a  tiuasi-subniission  to  the 
king  in  the  parliament  held  at  Coventry  in  14G0.  Sali6))ury 
was  attainted  of  high  treason  as  well  as  the  other  lords 
who  had  joined  the  Duke  of  York,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  battle  of  Xorthanipton  was  fought,  in  which  Salisbury 
took  an  important  part,  and  the  king's  forces  were  de- 
ffat^;  but  fortune  changed  in  the  next  year;  for,  at  the 
battle  of  Wakefield,  the  Duke  of  York  was  killed;  Salisbury 
and  others  being  taken  prisoners,  were  beheaded  at 
Pbmfret  by  onler  of  the  queen.  By  his  wife  Alice  he  had 
six  sons  and  six  daughters.  Of  the  daughters,  Eleanor  and 
Catherine  married  respectively  Lord  Stanley  and  Lord 
Hastily;*,  who  both  appear  among  the  Dramatis  Personse 
of  Richard  III.;  while  Margaret  became  the  wife  of  the 
Karl  of  Oxford  who  figures  in  the  next  play.  Of  the  sons 
the  eldest,  Richard,  is  the  celebrated  king-maker.  The 
■ecood.  Sir  Thomas  Neville,  was  killed  at  Wakefield. 
The  third,  John  Neville,  is  the  3farciuis  of  Montague  in 
UL  Henry  VL;  and  the  fourth,  George  Neville,  was 
made  Archbishop  of  York.  The  two  remaining  sons  died 
yoong.  Tlie  brother,  whose  death  is  alluded  to,  III.  Henry 
VI.  iL  3.  15.  was  a  bastard.    (See  note  152  on  that  play.) 

IL  Earl  of  Warwick.  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  known  as  the  King-maker,  really  makes  his 
first  appearance  in  this  play.  (See  I.  Henry  VI.  note  8.) 
He  seems  not  to  have  come  into  any  prominence  until  the 
liatUe  of  St  Albans,  1455.  From  that  day  he  became  one 
of  tbe  leaders,  if  not  absolntely  the  chief  leader,  of  the 
Yorkist  fwrty.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  the 
Doke  of  York  having  been  appointed  protector  of  the 
realm  daring  the  illness  of  the  king,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury 
waa  made  chancellor,  and  his  son  Warwick  governor  of 
Calais  In  1458  the  custody  of  the  sea  was  taken  from  the 
Doke  of  Exeter,  and  given  to  Warwick  for  a  term  of  five 
yean.  On  May  2dth  of  that  same  year  he  attacked  a  fieet 
4«f  tw«Dty-eight  sail  with  a  very  inferior  force.    Fabyan 


(p.  633)  says  that  they  were  Spanish  ships,  but  they  appear 
really  to  have  been  a  fleet  belonging  to  the  citizens  of 
Lubeck;  and  complaint  having  been  made  against  Warwick 
of  this  wanton  attack  upon  them,  he  was  summoned  to 
attend  at  Westminster,  on  which  occasion  the  affray, 
mentioned  above  in  note  10,  took  place.  Before  taking 
his  departure  for  Calais  he  appeui-s  to  have  arranged  with 
his  father  and  with  the  Duke  of  York  a  plan  of  the  future 
campaign;  and  on  his  return  to  France  he  immediately 
set  to  work  to  enlist  under  him  the  veterans  who  had 
served  in  Normandy  and  Ouienne.  In  September  of  next 
}'ear  he  Joined  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  father  at  Ludlow. 
The  greater  part  of  these  veterans  seem  to  have  been 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Andrew  Trollope,  who,  on 
finding  the  real  purpose  of  the  Yorkists  was  treasonable, 
deserted  to  the  king  with  all  his  soldiers.  This  alarmed 
the  Yorkists,  and  they  broke  up  their  forces,  Warwick 
returning  to  Calais.  In  November  of  the  same  year  a 
parliament  was  held  at  Coventry,  in  which  an  attainder 
was  passed  against  tlie  Duke  of  York  and  all  his  party, 
including  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  now  superseded 
both  in  the  government  of  the  fleet  and  in  the  government 
of  Calais;  in  that  of  the  former  by  the  Duke  of  Exeter, 
and  in  that  of  the  latter  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset;  but 
most  of  the  ships  as  well  as  the  toM'n  of  Calais  remained 
faitliful  to  Warwick.  His  popularity  was  such  that  he 
was  now  recognized  by  the  Duke  of  York  himself  as  the 
chief  hope  of  his  party.  On  July  10.  14(K).  the  battle  of 
Northampton  took  place,  in  which  the  Y'orkists  under 
Warwick  were  victorious,  and  King  Henry  was  taken 
prisoner.  At  the  end  of  the  same  yi-ar,  on  December  30th, 
the  battle  of  Wakefteld  was  fought,  in  whith  York  was 
killed  and  his  army  totally  defeated  by  the  Lancastrians 
under  Queen  !klargiiret.  Warwick  took  no  part  in  this 
battle;  but  on  February  17th  of  the  same  year  he  was 
defeated  at  St.  Albans  by  the  Queen's  anny,  and  King 
Henry,  who  was  under  the  Earl's  charge,  was  restored  to 
his  wife  and  son.  In  spite  of  this  victory,  York's  eldest 
son,  Edward,  succeeded  in  uniting  his  forces  with  those 
of  Warwick.  He  entered  London  on  March  4th,  and  was 
proclaimed  king,  under  the  title  of  Edward  IV.,  on 
March  29th.  In  the  following  year.  1461,  the  battle  of 
Towton  was  fought.  The  Lancastrians  were  completely 
defeated ;  and  the  popularity  of  Edward  IV.  was  such 
that  Warwick  ceased  to  occupy  that  paramount  position 
among  the  Yorkists  which  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 
Whether  his  real  reason  for  deserting  the  Yorkists  and 
joining  the  Lancastrians  was  that  given  by  the  old 
chroniclers,  and  alluded  to  in  III.  Henry  VI.  iii.  3.  188. 
may  be  doubted.  Perhaps  the  insult  offered  by  the  king 
to  one  of  his  female  relatives  was  a  mere  excuse,  snatched 
at  by  one  who,  having  been  so  long  accustomed  to  play 
the  flrst  rdle,  now  found  himself  cast  for  an  inferior  part. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  either  personal  pique  or  disappointed 
ambition  induced  the  great  earl,  in  1470.  to  declare 
himself  in  favour  of  Henry  VI.  By  the  end  of  this  year 
Henry  was  ag^in  King  of  England,  and  Warwick  had 
again  resumed  his  oflices  as  Chamberlain  of  England  and 
Captain  of  Calais.  In  March  of  the  following  year  Edward, 
having  been  formally  deposed,  landed  with  a  few  hundred 
men  at  Ravenspurg.  At  flrst  there  seemed  little  chance 
of  his  regaining  the  crown  he  had  lost;  but  Clarence,  who 
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hud  already  been  faithless  to  the  memory  of  his  father 
aud  to  the  cause  of  his  brother,  once  more  played  the 
traitor,  and  deserted  his  father-in-law,  Warwick,  at  the 
most  critical  moment.  Late  on  Enster  eve,  1471,  the  fatal 
battle  of  Buniet  was  fought;  aud  in  the  midst  of  a 
slaughter,  which  has  perhaps  been  exaggerated  by  some 
of  the  chroniclers,  though  it  was  undoubtedly  very  great, 
the  king-maker  fell.  His  body  was  found  in  a  somewhat 
remote  spot,  stripped  of  its  armour;  it  was  afterwards 
exposed,  with  all  indignity,  for  three  days  on  the  pave- 
ment of  St.  Paul's,  and  then  buried  in  the  abbey  of 
Bilsam.  Thus  died  the  great  earl,  the  last,  it  may  be 
said,  of  those  powerful  nobles  who  were  subjects  only  in 
name,  who,  by  their  personal  <iualities,  immense  posses- 
sions, and  well-organized  bands  of  followers,  virtually  held 
the  fate  of  England  in  their  own  hands.  By  his  wife  he 
had  no  sons,  only  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom, 
Isabel,  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence;  the  second, 
Lady  Anne,  married  Prince  Edward,  the  sou  of  Henry  VI., 
and  is  the  "  Lady  Anne  "  of  Riclmrd  II L 

12.  Lord  Scales.  Thomas  Scales,  seventh  Lord  Scales, 
eon  of  Robert  Lord  Scales  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  William  Lord  Bardolf.  He  succeeded  his  brother 
Richard,  1418.  French  says  (p.  1G2):  "He  was  much 
engaged  in  the  wars  of  Henry  V.  in  France;"  but  I  find  no 
mention  of  him  at  all  in  Holiushed  till  the  very  last  year 
of  Henry  V.'s  reign;  when  he  was  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk with  other  commanders  ngahist  Sir  Oliver  Mannie 
whom  tliey  defeated  "  at  si  place  called  I^  pnrke  leue8<iue. 
iu  English,  The  bishop's  parke  "  (vol.  iii.  p.  130).  The  next 
year  he  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Meulan.  He  was 
sent  with  Sir  Johu  Fastolfe  in  the  next  year  to  conquer 
"  the  countries  of  Aniow  aud  Maine  "  (Holiushed,  vol.  iii. 
p.  143;.  In  1427  Lord  Scales  distinguished  himself  by 
remarkable  courage  iu  an  engagement  fought  uear  St. 
Michael's  Mount  during  the  siege  of  Pont<)i*son.  After 
this  he  seems  to  have  been  associated  in  the  command 
with  Talbot,  and  was  taken  prisoner  with  him  at  the 
battle  of  Patay.  During  the  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade, 
Lord  Scales  was  placed  iu  command  of  the  Tower  of 
London.  He  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  by 
Henry  VL,  and  faithfully  adhered  to  the  Lancastrian 
party.  During  the  civil  war,  in  14&9,  he  went  with  the 
ilarl  of  Wiltshire  to  Newbury,  and  took  part  in  the  cruel 
inquisition  there,  by  which  all  who  favoured  the  party  of 
the  Duke  of  York  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  plundered  of  all  their  pro- 
perty. This  was  one  of  the  acts  on  the  part  of  the 
Lancastrians  which  earned  them  the  hatred  of  the 
people.  In  the  very  next  year  Lord  Scales  met  with  his 
death.  After  the  battle  of  Northampton,  the  Tower  of 
London  was  surrendered  to  EUlward,  Earl  of  March  (after- 
wards Edward  IV.),  and.  as  Holiushed  narrates  (vol  iii. 
p.  201) :  "  the  lord  Scales  suspecting  the  sequele  of  the 
deliuerie  thereof,  tooke  a  wherrie  priuilie,  intending  to 
have  fled  to  the  queene ;  but  he  was  espied  by  diuerse 
watermen  belonging  to  the  earle  of  Warwike  (which 
waited  for  foorth  conmiing  on  the  Thames)  and  suddenlie 
taken,  was  shortlie  slaine  with  manie  darts  and  daggers, 
and  his  bodie  left  naked  and  all  bloudie  at  the  gate  of  the 
dinke,  and  after  was  buried  in  the  church  adioining." 
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He  married  Emma,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Wale^- 
borough.  By  her  he  had  one  son,  who  dictl  lH;ft>re  his 
father;  and  an  only  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who,  becoming 
his  heiress,  married,  flrst,  Sir  Henry  Bourchier,  and, 
secondly,  Sir  Anthony  Woodville,  the  Lord  Rivers  of 
Richard  III.,  who  became  Lord  Scales  in  right  of  his  wife 

13.  Lord  Say.  This  is  Sir  James  Fienes  (or  Fiennes). 
second  son  of  Sir  William  Fienes.  who  was  the  only  son 
of  Sir  William  Fienes  and  Joan  de  Say.  his  wife,  thlnl 
sister  and  co-heir  to  William  dc  Say.  The  elder  brother. 
Sir  Roger  de  Fienes,  obtained  from  Henry  V.,  in  141^. 
the  lordship  of  De  la  Court,  and  part  of  the  bailiwick  ot 
Caux  in  Normandy.  In  1410  he  was  made  Captain  of 
Aniues.  and  in  1447  he  was  summoned  to  parliament  sa 
Lord  Say  and  Sele  iu  right  of  his  mother  Joan  mentioned 
alKjve.  In  the  same  parliament  he  was  made  a  baron  of 
Great  Britain  by  the  same  title  of  Say  and  Sele;  and  in 
February  of  the  same  year  he  was  made  ConsUible  cf 
Dover  and  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports;  in  August  he 
was  made  Constable  of  the  Tower  of  I^)ndon,  during  the 
minority  of  the  sun  of  the  Duke'  of  Exeter;  and  on  Octo- 
ber 30,  1440,  he  was  made  Lord  Treasurer.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  unpopular  ministers,  and  was  included  iu 
the  imiHiachment  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1450,  with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  aud  others. 
The  rebellion  of  the  Kentish  men  breaking  out.  the  kin;: 
committed  Lord  Say  to  the  Tower,  in  order  to  appeasi- 
the  popular  clamour.  When  the  rebels  entered  London 
they  took  him  by  force  out  of  the  Tower;  and,  in  spite 
of  his  claiming  the  privilege  to  be  tried  by  his  peers, 
brought  him  l>efore  the  Lord  Mayor  and  other  justices; 
then,  after  what  could  scarcely  be  called  a  trial,  he  was 
dragged  off  to  the  Standard  in  Cheapside,  where  the 
rebels  beheaded  him;  and,  after  stripping  his  bo<ly  naked, 
caused  it  to  be  dragged  at  a  horse's  tail  into  Southwark, 
and  there  hanged  and  quartered.  His  execution  c»ccurred 
on  July  4,  1451.  He  left  one  son.  Sir  William  Fienes,  who 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bamet,  April  14,  1471,  Ilghtint,' 
on  the  side  of  King  Edward. 

11  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  William  Staffubp, 
his  brother.  These  brothers  were  sons  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Stafford,  who  died  in  1428.  French  says  (p.  165):  '*  They 
were  the  sons  of  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  of  Graftou  (ob. 
7  Henry  VI),  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  aud  co-heir  of 
Sir  John  Burdett,  of  Huucote.  The  elder  of  the  brothers. 
Sir  Humphrey,  was  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Gloucester,  2 
and  9  Henry  VI."  According  to  Fuller,  "he  was,  by  King 
Henry  VI.,  made  governor  of  Calais"  (Worthies,  vol.  ii.  p. 
253).  Hall  gives  the  following  account  of  his  death;  the 
king  having  gone  against  Jack  Cade  and  the  Kentish  rebels 
who  were  encamped  on  Blackheath,  CadA,  • '  eutendyng  to 
bryng  the  kyng  farther,  within  the  compasse  of  his  net, 
brake  vp  his  campe,  and  retyred  backwarde  to  the  towne 
of  Seuenockc  in  Kent,  and  there  exspectynge  his  pmy. 
encamped  him  selfe,  and  made  his  abode.  The  Queue, 
which  bare  the  rule,  beyng  of  his  retrayte  well  adutr- 
tised,  sent  syr  Humfrey  Stafford  knyght,  and  William  his 
brother  with  many  other  gentelmeu,  to  folow  the  chace 
of  the  Kentishmen.  thinkynge  that  they  had  fledde,  but 
yerely,  they  were  desceuyed:  for  at  the  fyrst  skyrmish. 
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both  the  Staffonles  were  ftlayne,  ajul  all  their  companye 
Uuunfully  Uiscomflted."  .  .  .  Further  on  he  says:  "When 
Uie  Kentish  capitayu,  or  ye  couetous  Cade,  had  thus  ob- 
itjned  Tictory,  and  slayne  the  two  valeaunt  Staffonles, 
he  appareled  hym  selfe  in  their  rich  arroure,  and  so  with 
pompe  and  glory  returned  agayn  toward  London"  (p. 
iSoy  Sir  Humphrey  married  Eleanor,  daughter  and  heir 
of  Sir  Thomas  Aylesbury,  Knight,  of  Blatherwick.  Their 
D'O,  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  of  Grafton,  fought  on  the  side 
of  Richaril  III.  at  Bosworth,  and  was  amongst  those  who 
led  from  the  battle-field  and  took  sanctuary  in  St.  John's 
(linrch  at  Gloucester,  with  his  brother  Tliomas  Stafford 
ind  Lord  LoTeL  He  appears  to  have  gone  afterwards  to 
Uie  sanctuary  at  Colchester,  to  have  left  there  in  148G, 
the  first  year  of  Henry  VII. 's  reign,  and  to  have  joined 
Lord  Lovel  in  his  rebellion.  After  the  defeat  of  that 
u«>bleuian  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford 
and  his  brother  Thomas  fled  to  Colnham,  a  village  al>out 
two  miles  from  Abingdon.  That  sanctuary  being  pro- 
nounced not  a  sufficient  defence  against  traitors,  he  was 
taken  thence,  brought  to  the  Tower,  and  executed  at 
Tyburn,  his  brother  Thomas  being  pardoned.  From  this 
family  of  Stafford  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
■iescended  by  his  mother's  side. 

15.  Sir  John  Stanley  was  the  thin!  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Stanley,  first  Lord  Stanley,  and  of  his  wife  Joan,  daughter 
anil  co-heir  of  Sir  Robert  Goushill,  her  mother  being 
Ellifabeth  daughter  and  heir  of  Richard  Fitz  Alan,  Earl 
•»f  Amndell.  and  descendetl  from  Edward  I.  Lord  SUmley 
hSil  four  sons,  of  whom  the  elilest,  Thomas  Stanley,  is 
the  Lord  Stanley  in  Richard  III.,  afterwards  first  Earl 
•f  Derby.  The  second.  Sir  William  Stanley,  is  a  char- 
acter in  the  next  play.  Sir  John  Stanley  is  generally 
known  as  Sir  John  Stanley  of  Weever,  having  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Thomas  AVeevcr  of 
Weever,  in  tlie  county  of  Chester.  From  him  is  descended 
the  present  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  and  the  late  Dean 
*4  Westminster.  Little  mention  of  him  is  made  in  his- 
tory. Hall  tells  OB  (p  202)  that  the  Duchess  of  Glouces- 
ter, after  her  conviction  for  sorcery  and  treason,  was 
"a4liudged  to  perpetuall  prisone  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
vnder  the  kepyng  of  sir  Ihon  Staley,  knyght" 

It.  Vaux.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Vaux  of 
fiarrowden,  and  Matilda,  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Lucy. 
He  was  a  faithful  adherent  of  Henry  VI.,  and  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Tewksbury.  1471.  His  son  Nicholas,  who 
is  a  character  in  Henry  VIII.,  was  restored  to  his  estates 
by  Henry  VII.,  and  was  created  first  Lord  Vaux  by  Henry 
VIIL 

IT  Matthew  Gouoh,  who  is  only  a  persona  muta  in 
this  play,  was  a  member  of  a  Welsh  family,  one  of  whose 
dcaccDdants  in  1796  became  Lord  Calthorpe.  The  name 
of  Ooo^h  or  Gode  occurs  frequently  in  the  Chronicles;  he 
haring  distinguished  himself  on  several  occasions  in  the 
war  with  France.  He  was  one  of  those  who  escaped  after 
the  very  dinastroun  battle  of  Foumiigny  on  April  18. 1450. 
Ha  was  killed  on  London  Bridge  by  the  rebels  under 
Cade  Hall,  in  recording  his  death,  speaks  of  him  (p.  222) 
aa  "a  man  of  great  wit,  much  experience  in  feates  of 
ehioalrie,  the  which  in  continual  wurrcs,  had  valeauntly 


serueil  the  kyng  and  his  father,  in  the  partes  I>ey6d  the 
tea  (as  before  ye  have  hearde)." 

18.  Alexander  Iden.  In  his  History  of  Kent,  under 
Ripley,  Hasted  says:  "Tlie  Idcns  were  a  family  uf  great 
antiquity  and  good  estate  about  Iden,  in  the  county  of 
Sussex,  and  Rolveden  in  this  county,  and  in  them  it  con- 
tinued down  to  Alexander  Iden,  who  resided  here  in  the 
28th  year  of  K.  Henry  VI.,  the  latter  half  of  which  year 
he  was  sheriff  of  this  county,  being  appointed  to  that 
office  on  the  death  uf  William  Crowmer,  Esq.,  who  had 
been  put  to  death  by  the  rebel  Cade  nnd  his  followers." 
Under  Hothfleld  the  same  writer  says:  "  Jack  Cade,  de- 
serted by  his  followers,  concealed  himself  in  the  woods 
near  this  place,  belonging  to  Ripley  !kIanor,  in  West  well, 
soon  after  which  he  was  discovered  by  Alexander  Iden, 
est}.,  Sheriff  of  this  county,  as  some  say,  in  a  field  belong- 
ing to  that  manor  in  Westwell  parish,  but  by  others  in  a 
field  of  this  parish,  still  named  from  that  circumstance 
Jack  Cade's  ncld. "  Holinshed  gays  it  was  at  Hothfleld  in 
Sussex.  Iden  was  subsequently  appointed  Governor  of 
Rocliester  Ciistle,  and  was  again  Sheriff  of  Kent  in  HOC. 
1457.  He  married  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  the 
daugliter  of  the  Lord  Say  mentioned  above  (note  13). 

19.  Hi'3iE,  Southwell,  Bolinobroke.  Of  these  char- 
actors  there  is  no  more  to  say  than  to  quote  Hall  (p.  202): 
"At  the  same  season,  wer  arrested  as  ayders  and  couu- 
sailera  to  the  saydc  Duchesso,  Thomas  Southwel,  prieste 
and  chanon  of  saincte  Stephens  in  Westmynster,  Ihon 
Hum  priest,  Roger  Bolyugbroke,  a  conyng  nycromancitr, 
and  Margerie  lourdayne,  suniamcd  the  witcheof  Eye,  to 
whose  charge  it  was  laied,  >t  thei.  at  the  reijuest  of  the 
duchesse,  had  deuised  an  image  of  waxe,  representyng 
the  kynge,  whiche  by  tlieir  sorcery,  a  litle  and  litle  c6- 
sumed,  cntcndyng  therby  in  codusion  to  waist,  and 
destroy  the  kyngcs  person,  and  so  to  bryng  hym  death, 
for  the  which  treison,  they  wer  adiudged  to  dye,  <t  so 
Margery  Iorda>ne  was  brent  in  smithfelde,  &  Roger 
Bolyngljrokc  was  dniwen  and  quartered  at  tiborne,  tak- 
yng  vpo  his  death,  that  there  was  neucr  no  suche  th}'ng 
by  theim  ymagined,  Ihon  Hum  had  his  pardon.  <&  South- 
wel died  in  the  Tonre  before  execution:  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  toke  all  these  thynges  paciently,  and  saied 
litle." 

Bolingbroke  was  one  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  chap- 
lains. He  was  a  man  of  great  leaming.  and  is  spoken 
of  by  William  Wyrcester,  a  contemporary  writer,  in  the 
following  words  (Annules  Rerum  Anglicarum,  sub  anno 
1440):  "Clericus  famosissimus  unus  illorum  in  toto  mundo 
in  astronomia  et  arte  nigromantica;"  meaning  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  world  of  tliose  famous 
in  astronomy  and  the  necromantic  art.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester  was  a  great  patron  of  learned  men. 

20.  Thom.vs  Horner.  This  incident  of  the  armourer  and 
his  servant  is  thus  narrate<l  by  Hall  (p.  207):  '*  This  yere, 
an  .\rmerars  seruaunt  of  London,  appeled  his  master  of 
treason,  whiche  offered  to  be  tried  by  battaill.  At  the 
dale  assigned,  the  frendes  of  the  master,  brought  hym 
3Ialmesey  and  Aqua  vite,  to  comforte  hym  with  all,  but 
it  was  the  cause  of  his  and  their  discomforte:  for  he 
poured  in  so  much  that  when  he  came  into  the  place  in 
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Sniithfelde,  where  he  should  flght.  bothe  his  witte  and 
strength  failed  hyni:  and  so  he  beyng  a  tall  and  a  hardye 
personage,  ouerluded  with  bote  drynkes,  was  vanqueshed 
of  his  seruauute,  beyng  but  a  cowarde  and  a  wretche, 
whose  body  was  drawen  to  Tibome,  and  there  hanged 
and  behedded."  According  to  Douce  (p.  317):  **The  real 
names  of  these  combatants  were  John  Daveysand  William 
Catour,  as  appears  from  the  original  precept  to  the 
sheriffs  still  remaining  in  the  Exchequer,  commanding 
tliem  to  prepare  the  barriers  in  Smithfleld  for  the  combat. 
Tlie  names  of  the  sheriffs  were  Godfrey  Boloyne  and 
Robert  Uorne;  and  the  latter,  which  occurs  in  the  page 
of  Fabian's  chronicle  that  records  the  duel,  might  have 
suggested  the  name  of  Ilonier  to  Shakespeare.  Stow  is 
the  only  historian  who  has  preserved  the  servant's  name 
which  was  David."  Stow's  account  is  as  follows  (edn. 
1592):  "John  Dauid  appeached  his  master  William  Catur 
an  Armorer  dwelling  in  S.  Dunstones  Parish  in  Fleete- 
street,  of  traason,  and  a  day  being  assigned  them  to 
flght  in  Smithfleld,  the  master  being  welbeloued,  was 
so  cherished  by  his  friends,  and  plied  so  with  wine,  that 
being  therewith  ouercome,  was  also  vnluckely  slaine  by 
his  seruant"  (Chronicles,  p.  049). 

21.  Jack  Cade.  Hall  says  (p.  220):  "A  certayn  yongmaof 
a  goodely  stature,  and  pregnaunt  wit,  was  entised  to  take 
vpon  him  the  name  of  Ihon  Mortymer,  all  though  his 
name  were  llion  Cade,  and  not  for  a  small  policie,  think- 
ing that  by  that  surname,  the  lyne  and  lynage  of  the 
Rssistente  house  of  the  erle  of  Marche.  which  were  no 
small  number,  should  be  to  hym  both  adherent,  and 
fauonible. "  Carte,  in  his  History  of  England  (1750),  gives 
the  following  account  of  Cade,  taking  the  facts  as  to  his 
early  life  mainly  from  Rymer;  "John  Cade,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  who  having  lived  some  time  with  Sir  Thomas 
Dagre  in  Sussex,  and  killed  a  woman  with  a  child,  had, 
after  taking  sanctuary,  been  forced  to  abjure  the  realm, 
and  had  been  since  in  the  French  service.  The  man  did 
not  want  sense,  and  hoped  to  enrich  himself  by  distur- 
bances: he  was  bold,  insinuating,  artful,  and  cunning: 
and  finding  upon  his  return  from  France,  that  the  country 
people,  being  uneasy  under  the  present  government,  had 
naturally  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  right  heir  of  the 
crown  (which  was  generally  known  to  belong  to  the  house 
of  Mortimer)  and  placed  in  him  their  hopes  of  redress, 
he  assumed  the  name  of  John  Mortimer,  pretending 
(perhaps  to  be  a  son  of  Sir  John  Mortimer,  who  had  been 
put  to  death  about  twenty-five  years  before)  at  least  to 
be  a  near  relation  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  whose  name 
and  popularity  might  serve  to  increase  the  number  of 
his  followers."  He  is  said  to  have  been  by  employment 
a  clothier  or  dyer. 

22.  M  AROARBT.  Queen  to  King  Henry.  See  I.  Henry  VI. 
note  27. 

23.  Eleanor  Cobham.  She  was  the  third  daughter  of 
Sir  Reginald  Cobham,  eldest  son  of  the  Reginald  second 
Lord  Cobham  who  is  mentioned  in  Richard  II.  ii.  1.  279 
"Rainold  Lord  Cobham"  as  one  of  the  adherents  of 
Dolingbroke  who  embarked  with  the  latter  from  Brittany 
in  his  descent  upon  England.  She  married  the  Oood 
Duke  Humphrey,  1428,  after  the  pope  had  proDounced 
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his  marriage  with  Jacqueline,  Countess  of  HainauU, 
illegal;  she  having  been  at  the  time  of  that  marriage 
the  lawful  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant.  According  to 
Holinshed  (vol  iii.  p.  145):  "when  the  duke  of  Glocester 
vnderstood  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  by  the 
pope,  he  began  to  wax  weaiie  of  his  wife  the  said  ladie 
Jaquet,  by  whome  he  neuer  had  profit,  but  losae.  and 
tooke  in  a  second  marriage  Eleanor  Cobham,  daughter  of 
the  lord  Cobham  of  Sterberow,  which  before  (as  the  fame 
went)  was  his  souereigne  paramour,  to  his  slander  and 
dishonour."  It  must  be  confessed  that,  for  a  person  who 
was  supposed  to  have  merited  the  title  of  Good,  Duke 
Humphrey's  notions  of  morality  were  rather  lax.  The 
duchess  was  indicted  in  1441,  and  was  imprisoned  first  in 
the  castles  of  Chester  and  Kenilworth  and  finally  removed 
to  Peel  Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Man  under  the  custody  of 
Sir  John  Stanley  (see  above,  note  15).  She  died  there  in 
1454,  having  endured  a  very  rigorous  confinement  By 
her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  she  had  no 
children. 

21  Margaret  Jourdain.  It  appears  from  Ryroer's 
Fcedera,  vol.  x.  p.  505,  that  in  the  tenth  year  of  King 
Henry  the  Sixth,  Margery  Jourdemayn,  John  Virley, 
clerk,  and  friar  John  Ashwell,  were,  on  the  ninth  of  May 
1432.  brouglit  from  Windsor  by  the  constable  of  the 
castle,  to  which  they  had  been  committed  for  sorcery, 
before  the  council  at  Westminster,  and  afterwards,  by 
an  order  of  council,  delivei-ed  into  the  custody  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor:  The  same  day  it  was  ordered  by  the 
lords  of  council  that  whenever  the  said  Virley  and  Ash- 
well  should  find  security  for  their  good  behaviour  they 
should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  in  like  manner  that  Jourde- 
mayn should  be  discharged  on  her  husband's  finding 
security.  The  above  is  the  substance  of  the  Latin  original. 

ACrr  I.     Sc^^*K  1. 

2£.  Line  \:  As  FROM  your  high  imperial  majetty.—Yi. 
by.  We  have  followed  Dyce  in  adopting  Mr.  Lettsom's 
emendation.     In  The  Contention  the  line  stands: 

As  by  your  high  iniperiall  Maie&ties  nfnmaud. 

^^lien  the  superfluous  two  syllables  command  were  struck 
out,  as  Mr.  Lettsimi  points  out,  "  the  corrector  seems  to 
have  forgotten  to  alter  the  preposition." 

26.  Line  S:  procurator.  —The  author  evidently  took  this 
expression  from  Hall  (p.  205):  "Whertlie  Marques  of  Sof- 
folke,  as  procvratar  to  Kyng  Henry,  espoused  the  said 
Ladie,  in  the  churche  of  sainct  Martyns." 

17    Lines  7,  8: 
The  Dukes  of  Orleans,  Calaber,  Bretagne,  Alengon, 
Seven  earls,  twelve  barotis,  and  TWENTY  reverend  bishops. 

F.  1,  following  Qq.,  has  in  line  7  "Bretagne  and  Alen^n." 
F.  2  omits  the  and.  Q.  1,  Q.  2  read  then  the  Instead  of 
twenty,  an  evident  misprint  which  was  corrected  in  Q.S^ 
The  passage  was  evidently  taken  from  the  account  by 
Hall  of  the  espousal,  of  which  we  have  quoted  part  in  the 
last  note:  "At  whicbe  mariage  were  present,  the  father 
and  mother  of  the  bride,  the  Frenche  kyng  hyroself, 
whiche  was  vncle  to  the  husbaude,  and  the  Frenche 
quene  also,  whiche  was  awnte  to  the  wife.  There  wer  alto. 
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the  dakes  of  Orleaance.  of  Calaber,  of  Alaunson,  and  of 
Britayn.  vii.  Erles,  xii  Barons,  xx.  Bishoppes,  beside 
knigfates  and  genUemen  "  (p.  205).  This  obvious  misprint 
may  be  a  guide  to  one  in  attempting  to  amend  other  cor- 
rapt  paaaages. 

SS.  Line  28:  a/<fer-Zu'/e«t.—Shalce8peare  never  uses  the 
rord  lief  in  the  sense  of  "dear,"  "beloved,"  except  in 
another  passage  in  this  play,  iiL  1. 164 :  "  My  Hefeui  liege." 
He  frequently  uses  it  in  the  phrase  "I  had  as  Zi>/"  =  "I 
should  like  as  much,"  "  I  had  as  soon."  The  old  genitive 
plural  Qlder  is  never  used  by  Shakespeare  in  any  other  of 
his  plajra.  It  is  common  in  Chaucer  generally  in  com- 
position, in  such  words  as  alder-Jirgt,  alder-Uut;  and  this 
Tcry  word  alder-lUfeU  Chaucer  uses  in  Troilus  and  Cres- 
wda,  iii.  240 :  *'  Mine  alderUoest  lord."  The  more  correct 
form  of  this  genitive  is  alter.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
in  the  beautiful  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  to  his  sou 
written  on  the  day  of  his  leaving  England  (See  Puston 
Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  121),  he  calls  the  king  "  oure  alder  (of  us 
all)  most  high  and  dredde  sovereygne  Lord. "  A  Ider-Uefett 
is  really  =  the  German  aller-lieh»t.  Chapman  uses  this 
word,  very  appropriately,  in  his  grim  tragedy,  Alphonsus, 
Emperor  of  Germany,  where  he  makes  Iledevich  call 
Prince  Ellwand  "  mein  allerlieceti  husband."  (Act  iv.) 
Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  203. 

S9.  Lines  32-34.— Hall  (p.  205)  thus  descri))es  Margaret: 
"This  woman  excelled  all  other,  aswell  in  beautie  and 
fauor.  as  in  wit  and  pollicie,  and  was  of  stomack  and 
corage,  more  like  to  a  man,  then  a  woman." 

SO  Line  33 :  yclad.  —  li  is  remarkable  that  Shakespeare 
does  not  use  the  prefix  y,  except  in  this  passage  and  in 
two  passages  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  i.  1.  242:  "it  is 
ydiped  thy  park,"  and  v.  2.  602,  of  same  play,  "Judas 
I  am,  ydiped  Maccaba;us."  It  is  used  in  the  first  place 
by  Armado,  and  in  the  second  by  Ilolofernes.  It  would 
seem  as  if  Shakespeare  looked  upou  the  use  of  this  preflx 
as  a  mark  of  affectation.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance, 
and  worth  noting  as  a  proof  that  his  work  on  this  play, 
belongs  to  his  early  period,  that  both  these  words,  yclad 
and  alder4ie/e»t,  are  not  to  be  found  in  The  Contention, 
but  were  added  in  the  parts  rewritten  by  Shakespeare. 

n.  Line  40:  Here  are  the  articles  €f  contracted  peace. — 
These  articles  are  not  given  in  full  by  any  of  the  old 
chroniclers;  but  Hall  gives  the  su1)stauce  of  them  (p.  204): 
"  that  Che  Duchie  of  Aniow,  and  the  countie  of  Mayne, 
should  be  released  and  deliuered,  to  the  kyng  her  father, 
demaundyng  for  her  mariage,  neither  peny  nor  farthyng;" 
and  farther  on  he  says  that  certain  ambassadors  were 
sent  to  England  by  the  French  king,  who,  "  after  instru- 
mentes  on  bothe  parties,  sealed  and  deliuered,  (not  vn- 
rewarded)  returned  into  their  countrey." 

M.  Lines  50.  51 :  Item,  that  the  PUCHY  of  Anjou  and  the 
ooiiiTY  of  Maine,  dx.— When  the  Cardinal  reads  the 
paper  below  (lines  57,  58)  he  reads:  "  Item,  it  is  further 
agreed  between  them,  that  the  duchies  of  Anjou  and 
Maine,"  Ac.  Tliis  is  an  obvious  discrepancy,  owing  to  the 
earelesanets  in  petty  details  which  is  very  characteristic 
of  Shakespeare.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  defend  it 
opoQ  any  dramatic  grounds  as  Clarke  does.  In  the  Old 
Hay  what  Olonceater  and  the  Cardinal  both  read  is  word 


for  word  the  same.  The  simple  explanation  is  that  Shake- 
speare corrected  the  Old  Play  from  the  Chronicles;  in 
the  passage,  quoted  above.  Hall  calls  it  the  cotuity  of 
Maine,  and  so,  just  before,  he  speaks  of  it  under  the 
same  name,  and  again  below,  never  calling  it  the  duchy, 
for  it  was  not  a  duchy.  Fabyan  (p.  618)  speaks  of  "yt 
duchy  of  Angeou,  and  y*  erledome  of  Mayne;"  so  that, 
so  far  fn)m  Sliakespeare's  object  being,  as  Clarke  says 
(voL  ii.  p.  356),  "  to  heighten  the  effect,  according  to  his 
own  characteristic  style,  by  making  Gloster  utter  the  sub- 
stance of  the  item  while  giving  its  form  with  verbal  inac- 
curacy," Gloucester  is  the  more  accurate  of  the  two. 
Shakespeare  simply  forgot  to  make  the  correction  the 
second  time  in  the  item  as  read  l>y  the  Cardinal. 

83.  Line  63:  They  please  un  well.— Lord  marquess,  kneel 
THOU  down.—'Y\\e  whole  of  this  speech  in  The  Contention 
as  far  as  line  70  is  in  prose.  It  is  a  pity  it  was  not  left  so. 
I'he  next  line  64  is  only  made  a  verse  by  the  insertion  of 
the  word  the,  which  coming  after  thee  is  very  cacophonous. 
Were  it  not  that  marquess  is  invariably  accented  by 
Shakespeare  on  tlie  first  syllable,  I  should  propose  to  read 
*'v\y  lord  marquess  kneel  down."  Pope  would  read 
"kneel  you; "  C«.Hier,  "  kneel  ihfc"  The  objection  to  the 
former  is  that,  as  Henry  is  speaking  as  a  king  to  a  subject, 
he  would  more  probaiily  use  the  .«*econd  person  singular, 
as  he  does  in  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Tlie  objection  to 
Collier's  reading  is  that  /A??  occurs  in  both  the  next  lines. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  much  importance;  but  it  is  just  as 
well  to  mal<e  this  line  cdmplete.  as  it  is  evidently  an  over- 
bight  of  Shakespeare's  not  (o  have  done  so:  the  word  we 
have  supplied  seems  to  us,  for  tlie  reasons  giveu  above, 
preferable  to  other  emendations. 

84.  Lines  71.  72: 

IT*"  thauk  you  all /or  this  great  favour  done, 
In  entertainment  to  my  princely  queen. 

However  unpopular  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Margaret 
of  Anjou  may  have  been  with  a  great  many  of  the  lords 
about  the  king,  she  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  cold- 
ness of  her  reception.  Fabyan,  whom  Holinshed  copies, 
gives  the  following  account  of  her  conveyance  from  South- 
wick  to  Blackheath  (p.  617):  "And  from  thens  she  was 
honourably  conueyed  by  the  lordes  and  estates  of  this 
lande,  which  mette  with  her  in  sontlry  i)1aces,  with  great 
retynewe  of  men  in  soudry  lyueryes,  with  thejT  sleuys 
browderyd.  and  some  betyn  with  goldsmythes  werkes  in 
moste  costly  maner;  and  specyally  of  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, mette  with  her  with.  v.C.  men  in  one  lyuerey." 
Hall  makes  no  mention  of  this  circumstanca 

86.  Lines  75-1 03.— As  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which 
Shakespeare  has  improved  the  language  of  the  Old  Play  we 
give  the  speech  of  Gloucester  as  it  is  in  The  Contention : » 

Hti»i.  Braue  Peeres  of  Enj^land,  Pillars  of  the  state. 
To  you  Duke  Humphrey  must  vnfold  his  Kciefe. 
What  did  my  brother  Henry  toyle  himsflfe, 
And  waste  his  subiects  for  to  conquere  France? 
And  did  my  brother  Bedford  spend  his  time 
To  keep  in  awe  that  stout  vnruly  Realmef 


1  As  the  references  to  the  Contention  are  very  numerous,  we  only 
give  the  pajje,  the  edition  referred  to  beinfj^  the  Reprint  in  Ilazlitt's 
Shakespeare  Library,  pt.  ii.  vol.  1. 
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And  haue  not  I  and  mine  vncle  Bewford  here, 

Dune  all  we  could  to  keep  that  land  in  peace? 

And  is  all  our  latxiurs  then  spent  in  vaine. 

For  Suffoike  he.  the  new  made  Duke  that  rules  the  roast, 

Hath  giuen  away  fur  our  Kin);  Henries  yucene, 

The  Dutches  of  Anioy  and  Mayne  vnto  her  father. 

Ah  Lords,  fatall  is  this  marriaj^e  canseliin);  our  states, 

Reuer^in);  Monuments  of  conquered  France, 

Vndoin);  all,  as  none  had  nere  t>ene  done. — p.  416. 

86.  Line  83:  And  did  my  brother  Bedford  TOIL  Ai«  tvitsf— 
Shakespeaie  uses  this  verb,  in  the  transitive  sense,  in  two 
other  pusiMiges;  namely,  in  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream, 
V.  1.  74: 

And  now  have  /ai/'dtheii  unbreath'd  memories, 

aiivl  in  Hamlet,  i.  1.  71,  72: 

Why  this  same  strict  and  most  observant  watch 
So  nightly  /ot/s  the  subject  of  the  land. 

It  amy  be  noted  that  the  same  somewhat  unusual  use  of 
the  word  does  not  occur  in  the  corresponding  speech  in 
The  Contention. 

87.  Lines  03,  94: 

And  WAS  his  highness  in  his  infancy 
Croiviied  in  Paris  in  despite  of  foes  f 

¥t.  have  hath;  the  emendation  is  Rowe's.  Grant  White 
reads  had,  whicli  seems  very  little  i(  at  all  preferable  to 
the  reading  in  Ff. 

88.  Line  102:  Defacing  monuments  of  conquered  France. 

—  None  of  the  commentators  seem  to  have  explained  what 
these  "monuments  of  conquer'd  t'rance"  were.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  to  be  a  very  obscure  expression.  It  cannot 
refer  to  any  monuments  erecte<l  to  celebrate  victories  on 
the  part  of  the  English.  Probably  the  meaning  is  that 
the  cities  and  fortresses,  which  were  given  up  by  the 
treaty  of  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Anjou,  were,  so  long 
as  they  remained  occupied  by  the  English,  monuments  of 
tlieir  coniiuest. 

89.  Line  105:  This  PEROliATION  with  such  CIRCUMsJTANCE. 
—The  explanation  of  this  sentence  given  by  Johnson,  viz., 
"This  speech  crowded  with  so  many  instances  of  exag- 
geration," seems  to  be  rather  far-fetched.  Surely  the 
meaning  given  to  circumstance  in  our  foot-note,  namely 
"  circumstantial  details,'  fully  meets  the  requiremeata 
of  the  sense.  The  Cardinal  means  to  say  that  Gloucester's 
speech  is  a  mixture  of  passion  and  deliberation;  and  that 
the  peroration,  which  is  generally  a  rhetorical  flourish,  is 
in  this  case  full  of  detail. 

40.  Line  109:  Suffolk,  the  new-made  duke  that  RULES 
THE  ROAST— The  Origin  of  this  phrase  is  more  or  less 
obscure.  The  fact  is  that  the  phrase  has  become  so 
familiar  to  us,  and  the  sense  of  it  is  so  clear,  that  we  do 
nut  troubleourselves  much  about  the  origin  of  it  Whether 
it  wa.n  originally  used  of  the  person  who  sat  at  the  head 
of  (he  dinner  table,  and  therefore  might  be  called  the 
rtiler  or  director  of  the  fenst ;  or  whether  it  is  a  corruption 
of  "rule  the  roost,"  as  plausibly  suggested  by  Richardson, 

—  the  phrase  having  been  originally  applied  to  a  cock 
who  "rules  the  roost"  in  the  sense  of  being  the  master 
of  the  hens  which  roost  with  him -or  whether  we  are  to 
look  elsewhere  for  the  origin,  is  uncertain.  In  support 
of  the  second  explanation  Richardson  quotes  from  Jewell's 
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Defence  of  tlie  Apologie,  p.  35:  "Geate  you  nowe  vp  int4> 
your  pulpites  like  braggiuge  cockes  on  the  rowst,  tluppe 
your  whinges,  and  crow  out  aloude."  Clarke  quotes  from 
Fox's  Actes,  Edward  II.:  "The  old  queene.  Sir  Roger 
Mortimer,  and  the  Bishop  of  Elie,  in  such  sorte  ruled  the 
rost."  In  all  the  Ff.  the  word  is  spelt  rost.  There  in 
another  word  which  possibly  may  guide  us  to  the  origiu 
of  this  phrase,  and  that  is  the  word  roust  (sometimes 
written  roost,  rost,  from  tlie  Icelandic  riist),  explained  to 
mean  "  the  turbulent  part  of  a  channel  or  firth  occasioned 
by  the  meeting  of  rapid  tides"  (Imperial  Diet  sub  Jiousty 
Another  conjecture  is  that  roast  or  rost  may  be  a  corrup- 
tion or  misapplication  of  the  word  rout,  in  the  sense  of  a 
rabble. 

41.  Lines  111,  112: 

Cnto  the  p(H/r  king  Reigttier^  vfhose  LARGE  STYLE 
Agrees  not  with  the  LEANNESS  OF  HIS  PURSE. 
This  expression  was  evidently  suggested  by  the  following: 
sentence  in  Hall  (p.  205):  "  For  kyng  Reyner  her  father, 
for  al  his  long  stile,  had  to  ahort  a  purse,  to  sende  hih 
doughter  honorably,  to  the  kyng  her  spouse. " 

48.  Lines  119-122.— This  passage  evidently  shows  that 
Shakespeare  had  confused  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  with  Richai-d  Beauchamp,  the  King -maker. 
(See  I.  Henry  VI.  note  8.)  The  latter  Earl  of  Warwick 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  conquest  of  Anjou  and  Maine; 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Margaret,  1445, 
he  was  only  in  his  seventeenth  year.  It  may  be  ol>sen-ed 
that  in  The  Contention  the  language  of  Warwick  is  more 
vague.  He  never  uses  the  personal  pronoun  /;  the  expres- 
sion being:  "  Warwick,  Ac."  Some  editors  have  proiK)sed 
to  substitute  in  the  text  of  this  play  sxcords  for  voundt 
(line  121).  Certainly  the  antithesis  between  sxcords  and 
words  is  better  than  that  between  wounds  and  words;  and 
the  verbal  jingle,  which  is  intentional,  is  more  complete. 

48.  Line  183:  That  Suffolk  should  demand  a  whole 
FIFTEENTH.  — Here  the  author  follows  the  Chronicles;  but 
in  I.  Henry  VI.  v.  5.  93,  Suffolk  is  authorized  by  the  kinjr 
to  gather  up  a  tenth  for  his  expenses. 

44.  Line  144:  bickenngs.—'Yliit  word  originally  means 
skirmishing,  in  which  sense  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
early  English  writers. 

46.  Line  1C9:  Aouw!.— This  form  of  the  verb  to  hoist 
occurs  in  three  other  passages  in  Shakespeare,  in  Tempest. 
I.  2.  148;  Hamlet,  iii.  4.  207;  Richard  III.  iv.  4.  529. 

46.  Line  178:  Thou  or  I,  Somerset,  will  be  protector.— 
Ff.  read  "Or  thou  or  I."  We  have  followed  Capell's 
emendation  in  omitting  the  first  or. 

47.  Line  194:  And,  brother  I'or*.— In  The  Contention 
Salisbury  calls  York  cousin.  He  was  really  his  brother- 
in-law  (sec  above,  notes  4  and  10). 

48.  Line  208:  Then  let's  away,  and  look  unto  THE 
MAIN.— Tlie  following  passage  from  Hamlet,  il.  2.  54-57: 

He  tells  nic,  my  dear  Gertnide,  he  hath  found 
The  head  and  source  of  all  your  son's  disten)|>er. 

Queen.  I  doubt  it  is  no  otlier  but  fke  main; 
His  father*^  death,  and  our  o'erhakty  niarria|;e; 

is  generally  quoted  as  a  similar  instance  of  the  expresaiou 
the  main;  but  an  examination  of  the  text  shows  us  thai 
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tlie  main  there  is  aD  elliptical  expression  =  the  main 
tuurcf ;  while  here  it  seems  to  be  used  in  the  abstract = 
"  the  chief  point,  the  safety  of  the  realm  "  (see  foot-note). 
In  the  uext  speech  Warwick  says  (line  212):  "Main  chance, 
fathtr,  }ou  meant."  But  for  tills  explanation  given  by 
Warwick  one  might  think  that  main  here  meant  "the 
ocean."  a  ^cnse  in  which  Shakespeare  frequently  uses  the 
word.    Compare  John  II.  1.  20: 

Lten  tUl  that  EngUnd,  bedgd  in  witli  Uu  trMtm ; 

the  meaning  being  *'  let  us  look  to  the  command  of  the 
•ei."  a  most  important  point,  to  the  possession  of  which 
the  Yorkists,  in  a  great  degree,  owed  their  sub8e<iuent 
uiccrss.  At  a  later  period,  after  the  battle  of  St.  Albans, 
the  kii)^  took  "  the  custody  of  the  sea"  from  the  Duke  of 
Exeter,  and  gave  it  "to  the  Earl  of  Warwick  for  a  term 
of  five  years  "  (Lingard,  vol.  ir.  p.  119). 

48.  L  ues  20»-213.— Thi<)  silly  jingle  is  taken  almost  ver- 
liatim  irom  The  Contention,  with  the  exception  of  line 
212.  H  Irich  is  inserted.  It  is  not  a  bit  worse  than  some  of 
the  pa<(!»a^es  we  have  pointed  out  in  Richard  II.,  e.g.  ii. 
1.  li-VZ 

50.  Line  216:  on  a  TICKLK  jwinf.— Shakespeare  uses 
this  Word  as  an  adjective  only  in  one  other  passage,  in 
Measure  for  Measure,  i.  2.  176-178:  "thy  head  stands  so 
t%fkU  on  thy  idioulders  that  a  milkmaid,  if  she  be  in  love, 
mty  sigh  it  otf."  There  it  seems  to  mean  "unsteady," 
" insecure."    Spenser  uses  it  in  the  same  sense. 

In  Kyd's  Jeronimo  or  The  Spanish  Tragedy  (act  iii.)  we 
have  exactly  the  s^ime  expression  as  in  the  text: 

Now  stands  our  fortune  en  a  tickle  point. 

— Dod^ey,  vol.  v.  p.  82. 

Compare  also  Chapman's  Widow  s  Tears,  ii.  1:  "I  haue 
set  her  hart  vp4>n  as  tickle  a  pin  as  the  needle  of  a  Diall " 
(Dramatic  Works,  vol  iii.  p.  29). 

5L  Line  221:  'Ti»  TUINE  they  give  atcay,  and  not  their 
utcn, — York  is  addressing  himself.  Grant  White  changed 
thine  to  mine,  but  quite  unnecessarily.  Compare  lines 
Hi.  24U  Inflow,  where  the  speaker  again  addresses  him- 
self. We  And  instances  in  Shakespeare  of  a  similar  li- 
cense in  soliloquy,  where  the  speaker  is  supposed  to  ad- 
dnes.4  Hime  other  person.  Compare  BiduuHl  XL  v.  5.  55, 
audi   Henry  IV.  iL  a  32. 

St    Lines  2M,  235: 

A*  did  the  fatal  brand  Althcea  hum'd 
Cnto  the  priiue't  heart  qf  Calydon. 

The  alloAion  is  to  the  story  of  Meleager,  or  rather  to  the 
later  aiui  post- Homeric  form  of  that  story.  He  was  the 
von  of  (»eneus,  king  of  Calydon.  and  Althaea.  When  he 
VM  M-\en  days  old,  the  fates  declared  he  would  die  as 
!^'•on  an  tlie  piece  of  wotnl,  which  was  burning  on  the 
b*-artb.  iUiould  be  consumed.  His  mother  extinguished 
the  ttri-lirand,  and  concealed  it  in  a  chest.  Meleager, 
luting  slain  the  wild  boar  of  Calydon.  presented  the  hide 
U'  Atalanta.  The  two  brothers  of  Althwa  took  it  from 
hrr.  whereupon  Meleager  in  a  rage  killed  them.  Althaea. 
frantic  with  grief  at  the  death  of  her  brothers,  took  the 
tnrbraud  frt»m  the  place  where  she  had  so  long  kept  it, 
and  iiunied  it  till  it  was  all  consumed;  whereupon,  as 
tl«e  fates  bad  predicted,  Meleager  died,  and  his  mother, 


in  remorse,  killed  herself.  The  btor>'  has  been  beautifully 
treated  by  Mr.  Swinburne  in  his  well-known  tragedy  of 
Atalanta  in  Calydon.  Shakespeare  also  refers  to  this 
story  in  II.  Henry  IV.  Ii.  2.  93-98,  where  the  page  is  made 
to  blunder  as  to  the  real  tradition,  and  to  confuse  it  with 
that  relating  to  Hecuba. 

53.  Lines  237.  238: 

Cold  newg/or  me,  for  I  liad  hope  0/  France, 
Even  09  I  have  of  fertile  England's  soil. 

The  meaning  is  that  York  hoped  to  be  king  of  France 
aa  well  as  of  England,  as  Henry  V.  had  been,  and  his  son 
before  the  possessions  and  conquests  of  the  English  had 
been  lost. 

64.  Line  247:  Whose  church-like  HUMOUR  yffs  not  for  a 
crotriL  —  Ft.  have  hnmmtrs.  We  have  adopted  Rowe's 
alteration.  Some  editors  alter /its  toft;  but  the  singular 
/itiwoMr= "disposition,"  "  temperament,"  seems  more  ap- 
propriate here  than  the  plural  humours,  which  generally 
means  "eccentricities,"  "mad  pranks." 

66.  Line  259:  Whose  bookish  rule;  i.e.  the  rule  of  one 
more  acquuinteil  with  books  than  with  men. 

ACT  I.     ScKNE  2. 

66.  Line  22:  My  troublous  DREAM  this  night  doth  make 
me  sad. — Ff.  have  dreams;  corrected  by  Capell. 

67.  Line  38:  A  nd  in  that  chair  trhere  kings  and  queens 
are  croicn'd—V.  1,  F.  2  have  irfr,  F,  8,  F.  4  wcrf.  Qq. 
read  are,  which  Hanmer  rightly  adopted  in  the  text. 

68.  Line  42:  Ul-nurtur'd.—Con\\>m-e  Venus  and  Adonis, 
134: 

Ill-Hiirttir'd,  crooked,  cluirlish,  harsh  in  voice. 

Tliere  it  seems  to  mean  "rude"  or  "  churlish;"  but  here 
the  sense  is  probably  that  given  in  our  foot-note,  "ill- 
educated" 

69.  Line  47:  hammering.— Yor  a  similar  use  of  this 
word  see  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  note  28. 

60.  Line  59:  /  go.— Come,  Xell.-thou'lt  ride  with  us. 
I  'M  SURE?— We  have  followed  Dyce  in  adding  I'm  sure 
from  Qq. 

61.  Line  66:  Being  but  a  u^man,  I  tcill  not  be  slack. 
— Ff.  read  "And,  1>eing  a  woman."  I  have  venture*!  to 
make  the  alteration  in  the  text  in  order  to  avoid  tlie  re- 
petition oiAnd,  as  the  previous  line  also  commences  with 
And.  InQ.  1,  Q.  2  there  is  no  parallel  to  this  line,  but  in 
Q.  3  the  line  reads. 

And  l>eini;  dut  a  woman,  I  '11  not  bchinde. 

The  number  of  weak  ands  in  this  play  is  very  remarkable, 
and  is  very  unlike  Shakespeare's  style. 

62.  Lines  88,  89: 

But,  how  now.  Sir  John  Hume! 
Seal  up  your  lips,  aiul  give  no  words  but  mum. 

See  above,  note  19. 

63.  Line  100:  They  say  "A  CRAFTY  KNAVE  DOE.S  NEED  NO 
BROKER." — This  proverb  occurs  in  Ray  in  the  fonu  "Two 
cunning  knaves  need  no  broker"  (see  Bohn's  Dictionary 
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of  Proverbs,  p.  648).  The  proverb  is  quoted,  in  the  same 
form  as  in  the  text,  in  A  Merry  Knack  to  Know  a  Knave: 

some  will  say, 
A  crapy  Jtrutve  needs  tio  broker. 
But  here  is  a  crafty  knave  and  a  broker  too. 

— Dotlsley,  voL  vi.  p.  539. 

61  Line  107:  Sort  hoto  it  will,  I  shall  have  gold  FOR  all. 
—Mr.  M.  Mull  suggests  that  we  should  read  *'/rom  all," 
a  very  plausible  suggestion,  as  Hume  undoubtedly  means 
to  say  that  he  shall  have  gold  from  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned, Suffolk,  the  Cardinal,  and  the  Duchess. 

ACT  I.    Scene  3. 

65.  Line  4:  in  the  quill  —There  has  been  much  dispute 
as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  this  phrase.  The  explanation 
we  have  given  in  the  foot-note,  viz.  in  a  body,  seems,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  probable,  and  the  most  satisfactory 
as  regards  the  context.  Hanmer  printed  in  quill,  and 
explained  it  as  meaning  "  no  more  than  our  written  or 
penned  supplications."  Toilet  suggests  that  it  meaut 
*'  'with  great  exactness  and  observance  of  form,'  or  with 
the  utmost  punctilio  of  ceremony.  Tlie  iihrnse  seems  to 
be  taken  from  part  of  the  dress  of  our  ancestors,  whose 
ruffs  were  quilled.  While  these  were  worn,  it  might  be 
the  vogue  to  say,  such  a  thing  is  in  the  quill,  i.e.  in  the 
reigning  mode  of  taste"  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  xviii.  pp.  184, 185). 
Tlds  explanation  is  adopted  by  Nares.  Stecvens  says: 
"Perhaps  our  supplications  in  the  qtnll,  or  in  quill, 
means  no  more  than  our  icritten  or  peniu^d  supplications. 
We  still  say,  a  drawing  in  chalk  for  a  drawing  executed 
by  the  use  uf  chalk."  And  in  a  later  note  he  compares 
the  expression  in  print  as  analogous.  Hawkins  would 
derive  it  from  the  French  en  quille,  "  which  is  saiil  of  a 
man,  when  he  stanils  upright  upon  liis  feet  without  stir- 
ring from  tlie  place"  (ut  supra,  p.  1S5).  One  of  the 
meanings  of  qville  is  explained  by  Cotgrave:  *'  The  keele 
of  a  ship;  also,  a  keyle;  a  big  peg,  or  plnof  wood,  used 
nt  Ninepins,  orKcyles,  &c."  Singer  says,  "  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  notliing  more  than  an  intention  to  mark  the 
vulgar  pronunciation  of  *in  tlie  coil,'  i.e.  in  the  bustle. 
This  word  is  spelt  in  the  old  dictionaries  quoil,  and  was 
no  doubt  often  pronouncctl  i)y  ignorant  persons  quile,  or 
quill"  (vol.  vi.  p.  137).  Swynfen  Jervis  reads  t«  the  quile, 
which  Halliwell  in  his  Diet  of  Archaic  and  Provincial 
Words  explains:  "A  pile  .  .  .  a  heap  of  anything;"  and 
in  his  large  folio  edition  of  Sliakespeare  says:  "In  the 
quUl,"  tliat  is,  all  together.  The  First  Petit,  tells  his 
companions  to  keep  together,  so  that  when  the  lord  pro- 
tector comes,  their  supplications  may  all  be  delivered  at 
once."  Hunter  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  06):  '"QuiW  means  here 
the  narrow  passage  through  which  the  protector  was  to 
pass,"  and  quotes  Silvester's  translation  of  Du  Bartas: 

And  th'  endless,  thin  ayr.  which  by  secret  ftn'/s 
Hath  lost  itself  within  the  winde&-but  hils. 

Dyce  objects  to  this  that  Silvester  is  simply  translating 
the  French  word  tuyaux,  which  is  explained  by  Cotgrave: 
"A  pipe,  quill,  cane,  reed,  canell;"  but  there  is  no  doubt 
the  word  quill  was  used  in  English  as  meaning  a  narrow 
pipe  or  passage.  W^e  find  in  Chapman's  Widow's  Tears 
(ii.  1)  the  following:  "who  by  vnknown  quillg or  conduits 
vnder  ground,  drawei  his  Pedigree  from  Lycurgus  his 
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great  Toe,  to  the  Vlceroies  little  finger"  (Dramatic  Works, 
vol.  iii.  p.  38X  If  we  look  at  the  context,  I  think  we  shall 
have  no  difncnlty  in  deciding  that  Halliwell's  explanation 
is  the  right  one;  and  that  it  was  from  the  last-mentioned 
meaning  of  the  word  that  the  phrase  had  ita  origin.  The 
petitioners  were  naturally  nervous,  and  each  was  anxious 
to  be  the  first  in  presenting  his  petition ;  by  standing 
close  together  they  would  gain  courage,  and  no  one  of  the 
party  would  have  any  special  advantage  over  the  others. 
In  Ainsworth's  Latin  Diet.  1761,  in  the  quill  is  explained 
to  mean  "acting  in  concert"  (ex  eompacto  agunt).  It  is 
possible  that  there  might  be  some  reference  to  the  prac- 
tice of  folding  up  a  document  inside  a  qutll  or  reed  for 
security.  The  only  instance  of  the  use  of  this  phrase  which 
I  have  been  able  to  find  seems  to  confirm  the  meaning 
given  by  )Ir.  Halliwell  and  in  our  footnote.  It  occun 
in  the  Devonshire  Damsel's  Frolic,  one  of  the  "  Songs  and 
Sonnets"  in  the  collection  called  "Choyce  Drollery.  <fec.*' 
(1656),  where,  speaking  of  some  girls  swimming  close  to- 
gether, the  author  says: 

Thus  those  females  were  all  in  a  qnili 
And  following  on  their  pastimes  stiU. 

This  passage  goes  to  decide  the  <{uestion. 

66.  Line  7:  First  Petit  Here  a'  comes,  Ac— This  speech 
is  assigned  by  F.  1,  F.  2  to  Peter;  F.  2  has  one  Peter;  and 
F,  4  has  Firitt  Pet.  It  is  evident  that  tliis  speech  must 
be  given  by  the  same  speaker  as  that  of  lines  13.  14.  We 
have  adopted,  therefore,  the  correction  of  F.  4. 

67.  Line  15:  For  my  Lord  Protector.— Ft.  have  to;  n 
manifest  error,  which  is  not  improved  by  the  stage- 
direction,  lieadintj.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  queen 
could  not  read  even  the  superscription  l>efore  she  had 
seen  the  petitions.  She  is  evidently  echoing  the  words  of 
the  speaker.  In  The  Contention  the  passage  stands  as 
follows : — 

Queene.  Now  jrood-fellowcs.  whom  would  you  speak  withall? 
2.  ret.  If  it  please  your  Maiestie,  with  my  Lord  Protectors  grace. 
Queene.  Are  your  sutes  to  his  i;race.     Let  \-s  see  them  first. 
Look  on  ihem  my  Lord  of  SutTolke.  — P.  426 

68.  Line  33:  That  my  master  tra«.— Ff.  have  mistress, 
a  mistake  which  probably  arose  from  the  word  being 
indicated  in  the  MS.  only  by  the  initial  letter  M.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  meaning  in  the  speaker  making 
a  pointless  blimder  like  this.  He  understands,  or  pre- 
tends to  understand,  the  queen  to  ask  if  the  Duke  of 
York  said  that  his  master  was  rightful  heir  to  the  croi»n. 
In  Tlie  Contention  Peter  makes  a  probable  and  rather 
amusing  blunder,  of  which  Shakespeare  does  not  aeem  to 
have  approved : 

refer  Thump.  Marry  sir  I  come  to  tel  you  that  my  mabter  said. 
that  the  Duke  of  Yorke  was  true  hcirc  vnto  the  Crowne,  and  that  the 
Kin((  was  an  vsurer. 

Qneette.  An  vsurper  thou  woulds  say. 

Peter.  I  forsooth  an  vsurper. 

Queene.  Didst  thou  say  the  Kinjf  was  an  V!SurperT 

Peter.  No  forsooth,  1  saide  my  maister  saide  so. 

—Pp.  426,  437- 

It  is  to  be  observed  throughout  this  scene  that  none  of 
the  Petitioners  seem  in  any  way  to  recognize  Margaret 
as  queen.  The  First  Petitioner  (line  18  al>ove)  addresses 
his  answer  to  the  queen's  demand  not  to  her,  but  to  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk;  and  in  this  speech  Peter  does  not  give 
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her  any  title  at  alL  We  can  hardly  suppose  tliat  this 
want  of  respect  for  Queen  llargaret  is  to  be  taken  as 
merely  the  result  of  ignorance.  It  was  probably  the 
author's  intention  to  show  how  unpopular  she  was  with 
the  people. 

69.  Line  51:  Am  1  a  qusen  in  TITLE  aiid  in  STTXE?— 
This  expression  certainly  seems  to  be  tautological ;  but 
"style  and  title  "  is  a  common  phrase  in  official  documents. 
Title  would  mean  here  her  right  to  be  called  queen,  in 
rirtne  of  her  marriage  with  the  king;  and  ttyle  the  right 
to  the  dignity  of  qtuen,  in  oflUcial  documents  and  cere- 
monies in  foreign  courts,  as  well  as  in  that  of  England. 

TO.  Line  57:  proportion.— Compare  Titua  Androniens, 
T.  2.  106,  107: 

Well  mayst  thou  know  her  by  thy  own  fropertiov. 
For  up  and  down  she  <loth  resemble  thee. 

Shakespeare  rarely  uses  this  word  absolutely  in  the  sense 
nf  "form."  "shape,"  but  generally  with  some  epithet. 
It  seems  more  or  less  to  imply  shapeUnesn.  Compare 
Patient  Grissil.L  1.: 

\V)ach  of  us  three  you  hold  the  propercst  man? 
Gri.  I  hare  no  skill  to  judjje  frflportioHs. 

—Shakespeare  Society's  Reprint,  p.  12. 

71.  Line  71:  Etnuie*  the  IIAUOHT  protector.— 1\  I  has 
kaughtiti.  The  readin:;  in  the  text  is  that  of  F.  2,  and  is 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  metre.  Shakespeare  uses 
haught  in  III.  Henry  VI.  ii.  1.  leO;  and  in  Richard  III. 
ii.  3.  2S. 

72  Line  73:  ORUMBMNG  Fort.— Note  the  epithet  here. 
It  shows  that  York's  discontent  at  his  treatment  by  the 
court  was  no  longer  concealed. 

73.  Lines  7S-90.— Thl«  speech  of  the  queen's  could  have 
no  historic  foundation;  for  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester's 
fiisj^race  took  place  three  years  before  Margaret's  arrival 
m  Englaml  in  1441. 

Tl  Line  83:  She  bears  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  back. — 

See  King  John,  note  72.    Compare  Jklarlowe's  Edward  II. 

p.  183: 

He  wears  a  lorvTs  revenue  on  his  bacJt. 

This,  be  it  noted,  is  one  of  the  added  lines,  not  in  The 
Contention. 

78.  Line  91:  Madain,  myself  have  LIM'D  a  bush  for  her. 
—Compare  IIL  Henry  VI.  v.  6.  13: 

The  bird  that  hath  been  limed  in  a  bush; 
and  Lucrece.  88 : 

Birds  nerer  tim'd  no  secret  bushes  fear. 

Shakespeare  employs,  most  beautifully,  the  image  of  a 
bini  caught  with  bird-lime  in  the  king's  remorseful 
speech  (Hamlet,  ill  3.  68,  60): 

O  limed  soul,  that,  stru^^n(;  to  be  free, 

Art  more  enga({*d. 

78.  Line  93:  to  THEIR  Iay«.— Ff.read  the;  the  correction 
is  B/>we'a 

77.  Lines  100,  101: 
As  for  the  Dtdce  of  Yark^—thi*  LATE  COXPLAIMT 
Win  make  but  little  for  his  benefit. 

Iliis  evidently  refers  to  the  complaint  just  made  by  Peter 
against  his  master. 
VOL.  IL 


78.  Line  105:  Somerset  or  York.— All  that  Hall  says 
on  the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  as  regent 
is  (p.  206):  "  For  whiche  consideracion  {i.e.  the  defence 
of  Nonnandy)  money  was  grauuted.  men  wer  appoynteil 
and  a  great  army  gathered  together  and  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  was  appoyntcd  Regent  of  Normandy,  and  the 
Duke  of  Yorke  thereof  discharged."  But  Holinshed  adds 
(vol.  iii.  pp.  208,  209):  "  I  haue  scene  in  a  register  booke 
belonging  sometime  to  the  abbeie  of  saint  Albons  that 
the  duke  of  Yorke  was  established  regent  of  France, 
after  the  deceasse  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  to  continue  in 
that  office  for  the  teanne  of  flue  yeares;  which  being  ex- 
pired, he  returned  home,  and  was  ioifullie  receiued  of 
the  king  with  thanks  for  his  good  seruice,  as  he  had  full 
well  deserued  in  time  of  that  his  gouernement:  and  fur- 
ther, that  now  when  a  new  regent  was  to  be  cliosen  and 
sent  ouer,  to  abide  vpon  safcgurd  of  the  countries  beyond 
the  seas  as  yet  subiect  to  the  English  dominion,  tlie  said 
duke  of  Yorke  was  eftsoones  (ns  a  man  most  meet  to 
supplic  tliat  roome)  appointed  to  go  ouer  againe,  as 
regent  of  France  with  all  his  former  allowances. 

"  But  the  duke  of  Somerset  still  maligning  the  duke  of 
Yorkcs  aduancemeut,  as  he  had  sought  to  hinder  his 
dispatch  at  tlic  flrst  when  he  was  sent  ouer  to  be  regent, 
as  before  yee  haue  heard:  he  likewise  now  wrought  so, 
that  the  king  reuoked  his  grant  made  to  the  duke  of 
Yorke  for  euioicng  of  that  office  the  tcrme  of  other  flue 
yeeres,  antl  with  helpe  of  William  marquesse  of  Suffolke 
obteined  that  grant  for  himselfe.  Which  malicious 
deling  the  duke  of  Yorke  might  so  euill  beare.  that  in 
the  end  the  licnto  of  displeasure  burst  out  into  such  a 
flame,  as  consumed  at  length  not  onelio  both  those  two 
noble  personages,  but  also  manie  thousands  of  others, 
though  in  diucrs  times  and  seasons,  as  in  places  here- 
after (as  occasion  serueth)  it  shall  more  euidentlie  ap- 
peare. " 

79.  Lines  121-130.— The  attack  of  the  queen  and  her 
party  on  Gloucester  is  evidently  founded  on  tlie  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Hall  (pp.  208,  209):  "This  woman  {i.e. 
Queen  Margaret)  pcrceiuyng  that  her  husbande  did  not 
frank ely  rule  as  lie  would,  but  di<l  all  thyng  by  thaduise 
and  counsaill  of  Hiifrey  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  that  ho 
passed  not  muche  on  the  aucthoritie  and  gouernaunce 
of  the  realmc.  determined  with  her  self,  to  take  vpon  her 
the  rule  and  regiment,  bothe  of  the  kyng  and  his  kyng- 
dome,  and  to  depriuc  and  euict  out  of  al  rule  and  auc- 
thoritie, thesaid  duke,  then  called  the  lord  protector  of 
the  realme:  least  men*  should  sale  &  report,  yt  she  had 
neither  wit  nor  stomacke,  whicho  would  permit  & 
suffre  her  husband,  beying  of  perfect  age  &  mas  estate, 
like  a  ^'ong  scholer  or  innocent  pupille  to  be  gouerned 
by  the  dlsposicion  of  another  niaiL  Tliis  manly  woman, 
this  coragious  queue,  ceased  not  to  prosecute  furthwith, 
her  inuented  imaginaciou  and  prepesed  purpose,  but 
practised  daily  the  furtberaunce  of  thesame.  And  al- 
though this  inuecid  came  flrst  of  her  awne  high  mind, 
and  ambicious  corage,  yet  it  was  furthered  and  set  for- 
ward by  suche,  as  of  long  tyme  had  borne  malice  to  the 
duke,  for  declaryng  their  vntruth  as  you  before  haue 
heard.  Whiche  venemous  Berpentes,and  malicious  Tygem, 
perswaded,  incensed  and  exhorted  the  queue,  to  loko 
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well  vpon  the  expenses  and  reuenues  of  the  realnie,  and 
thereof  to  call  an  accompt:  afHrniyng  plainly  that  she 
should  euidently  perceiue,  that  the  Duke  of  (Gloucester, 
had  not  BO  muche  aduaunced  tV  preferred  the  comrad- 
wealth  and  iniblique  vtilitie,  as  his  awne  priuate  thinges 
and  peculier  estate." 

80.  Lines  135-137.  —  Compare  Hall  (p.  200):  "Diuerse 
articles,  bothe  heynous  and  odious,  were  laied  to  his 
charge  in  open  counsaill,  and  in  especiall  one,  that  he 
had  caused  men  adiudged  to  dye,  to  l>e  put  to  other 
execucion,  then  the  law  of  the  land  had  ordered  or  as- 
sii^ed." 

81.  Lines  142.  143. — Queen  Margaret  here  seems  to 
have  anticipated  Good  Queen  Bcsh  in  her  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  her  courtiers.  The  lailies-in-waiting  of  the 
virgin  <|ueen  had  often  the  honour  uf  receiving  a  box  on 
the  ears  from  their  royal  mistress. 

88.  Line  145:  ten  eominaiulmenU. — Compare  John  Uey- 
wood's  Interlude  The  Four  I'.P.  [1540  (?)J: 

Thy  wife's  ffu  totninAndintnts  may  se.ircli  thy  five  wits. 

— Dixisley,  vol.  i.  p.  381. 

In  using  this  kind  of  expression  for  her  ten  flngers.  or 
as  some  more  precisely  explain  it  "  her  ten  nails."  the 
duchess  seems  to  be  justifying  her  husband's  epithet 
"ill-nurtured."    (See  above,  i.  2.  42) 

83.  Line  152:  /iW^»  a/f^r- -This  expression  is  only  used 
in  one  other  pansage  in  Shakespeare,  in  II.  Henry  IV.  i 
1.  29.  Compare  CImpman's  Widow's  Tears,  ii.  1:  "Yes, 
and  talkes  of  you  againe  in  the  fairest  manner,  listens 
after  your  speedo." 

84.  Line  153:  her  FURY  neeiU  notspurif.-  Ff.  ha\e/uine. 
We  have  followed  Dyce,  who  was  tlie  flrst  to  suggest  the 
obviou.**  emendation  funj;  wliich  would  be  spelt  in  the 
M-^.,  fn»m  wliich  the  transcriber  copied, /unV,  and  would 
therefore  be  very  easily  mistaken  by  the  printer  for 
/inne. 

86.  Line  154:  She  'II  gallop  FAST  enough  to  her  destruc- 
tion. ¥.  1.  F.  2  have  /arre;  F.  3,  F.  4  far.  We  have 
atlopted  Pope's  emendation. 

86.  Line  172:  Without  DISCHARGE,  money,  or  furniture. 
—The  meaning  of  the  word  discharge  here  is  very  doubt- 
ful. If  it  meant  pajrment,  then  money  seems  merely 
tautological  The  word,  whether  used  as  a  verb  or  adjec- 
tive, in  Shakespeare  seems,  generally,  to  have  the  mean- 
ing of  discharging  either  a  duty  or  liability.  Some  take 
it  to  mean  "giving  up  the  troops  and  turning  them  over 
to  my  command."  It  may  mean  "ofHcial  orders  to  sail ;" 
or  possibly  it  may  lie  an  elliptical  expression  =  "the  means 
to  discharge  my  office,"  or  "the  means  to  embark  my 
troops."  If  we  take  it  to  mean  payment,  then  the  dis- 
tinction between  discharge  and  money  is,  that  discharge 
means  "the  payment  of  arrears."  and  money,  "the  funds 
necessary  to  pay  the  soldiers  during  the  campaign." 

87.  Lines  208-214.— TI1  is  speech  of  Gloucester  appears 
to  be  the  result  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Shakespeare 
to  condense  two  of  Gloucester's  speeches  into  one,  and 
to  give  to  his  part  in  this  scene  greater  prominence.    In 
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the  old  play,  after  the  speech  of  the  armourer  (in  this  play 
UomerX  the  king  continues: 

Kin.  V'nde  Glostcr.  what  do  you  thiiike  of  tliU? 

Jfutn.  The  law  my  Lord  is  tliis  by  case,  it  rests 
siispitioiis, 
Tl><it  >i  tlay  ul  combat  be  ap|Miinted, 
And  there  to  trie  each  others  nt^ht  or  wfx>ni;. 
Which  shall  l>e  on  the  thirtith  of  this  month 
With  Lbcn  staues,  and  Stiindba(;s  comb^itting 
In  Smythficid,  before  your  Kojrall  Mdiestie. 

[hxrt  Hutnphrry. 

Arm.  And  I  act-ept  the  Combat  willin(;ly. 

Pfter.  ALissc  n.y  Lord,  I  am  not  able  to  fiRlit. 

Stif.  Vou  nmst  cither  f\^\iX  sirra  or  else  be  han|;de: 
Go  take  thero  hence  aj^aine  to  prison.  — Pp.  431,  4^2. 

Then  comes  the  episode  of  the  queen  letting  drop  her 
glove;  and  after  her  exit  Gloucester  enters.  The  king 
addresses  him: 

Vnclc  Gloster,  what  answer  makes  your  jrrace 
Concerning  our  Rcj^ciit  for  the  Kealme  of  l-'rance. 
Whom  thinks  your  ^race  is  meetest  for  to  send. 

Hunt.  My  jjratious  Lord,  then  this  is  my  resolue. 
Vox  that  these  wurds  the  Armourer  should  sj'cakc. 
Doth  breed  suspition  on  the  j>art  of  Vorke. 
Let  Somerset  be  Refjcnt  ouer  the  French. 
Till  trialls  made,  and  Vorke  may  clearc  hiiiiselfe. 

Km.  Then  be  it  so  my  Lord  of  Sumerset. 
We  make  your  K'«'tc  Kcj^cnt  ouer  the  French, 
And  to  defend  our  riv;hts  gainst  forraine  foes. 
And  so  do  good  vnto  the  Reahne  of  France. 
Make  hast  my  Lord,  tis  time  that  you  were  Kone, 
The  time  of  Truse  I  thiuke  is  full  expirde. 

Soni.  I  humbly  thanke  your  roy.ill  Maicstie, 
And  take  my  leaue  to  poste  with  speed  to  France. 

— I*P-  433.  4U. 

While  expanding  the  speech  of  Peter,  the  adapter  seeks 
to  throw  these  two  speeches  of  Gloucester  into  one ;  and 
there  are  tlie  two  separate  appeals  of  the  king  to  him  in 
one,  line  207: 

I'ncle,  what  shall  we  say  to  this  in  law? 

Gloucester's  answer  embraces  both  the  tjuestion  as  to 
giving  the  regency  to  Somerset  or  York,  and  also  the 
tjuestion  as  to  the  dispute  between  the  Armourer  (Hor- 
ner) and  his  servant;  but,  in  Shakespeare's  text,  the 
king  has  asked  Gloucester  nothing  about  the  question  of 
the  regency  at  all ;  and  Somerset  is  made  (line  215)  to 
thank  the  king  for  the  decisiim  as  to  the  regency  given 
by  Gloucester.  Theobald,  therefore,  inserted  between 
lines  214,  215  two  lines  from  the  king's  speech  in  The 
Contention : 

Then  l>e  it  so  my  Lord  of  Somerset. 

We  make  your  jjrace  Regent  ouer  the  French. 

—P.  433. 

Many  editors  adopt  this  insertion  of  Theobald's ;  but,  as 
it  is  clear  that  the  alterations  and  cuts  were  made  some- 
what carelessly,  we  have  inserted  a  stage-direction  which 
sufficiently  explains  the  sense  of  the  passage,  and  accounts 
for  Somerset  addressing  the  king  and  not  Gloucester. 
Homer,  it  will  l>e  noted  (line  210),  as  well  as  Peter  the 
servant,  addresses  Gloucester,  not  the  king.  In  The  Con- 
tention Somerset  exits  after  thanking  the  king;  but  in 
this  play  the  scene  concludes  with  the  king  (line  225) 
saying  to  Somerset:  "C<mie,  Somerset,  well  see  thee 
sent  away,"  which  shows  that  he  had  accepted  Glou- 
cester's decision. 
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18.  Lines  223.  224 : 

A  way  with  them  to  pri$on;  aiid  the  day 

0/  eoinbat  ithaU  be  the  Uut  q/  the  next  month. 

In  Q  1.  Q  2  the  corresponding  lines  are: 

That  a  day  of  combat  be  appointed    .    .    . 
Which  shall  be  on  the  thirtith  of  this  month. 

—P.  411. 

Halliwell  in  his  note  on  the  last  line  in  The  Contention 
(Shakespeare  Society's  Reprint)  says  that  this  would  be 
the  30th  April  (p.  432).  In  The  Contention,  when  Glou- 
cester reads  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  first  clause 
ends  "and  crown  her  Queene  ui  England,  ere  the  30.  of 
the  next  »u>nrA"(p.  414);  in  this  play  (scene  1.  lines  48, 
49  above)  "  and  crown  her  Queen  of  England  ere  the 
thirtieth  of  May  next  eimnng;"  hence  Halliwell  deduces 
that  "the  first  three  scenes'*  of  this  play  "are  supposed 
to  take  pl.ice  in  March."  In  The  Contention  they  are  sup- 
pf>sed  to  take  place  in  April. 

ACT  I.    Scene  4. 

89.  Line  6:  fXoreuiM.—On  this  word  Mason  has  the 
followinj;  interesting  note:  "The  word  exorcise,  and  its 
ileriratives.  are  used  by  Shakespeare  in  an  uncommon 
strnse.  lu  all  other  writers  It  means  to  lay  spirits,  but 
in  these  plays  it  invariably  means  to  raise  them.  So,  in 
Julias  C;e»ar,  Ligarius  says: 

rh'jii,  like  an  exorcist,  hast  conjured  up 

My  niurtiAed  spirit." 

— Var.  Ed.  vol.  xviii.  p.  196. 

This  ingenious  note  of  Mr.  Mason  has  been  very  generally 
adopted  by  the  commentators,  without  any  exception 
being  taken  to  it  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Mason's  hasty 
generalization,  Scot,  in  his  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,  when 
treating  more  especially  of  the  mode  of  conjuring  or  rais- 
ing spirits,  invariably  uses  exorcist  as  synonymous  with 
the  conjurer  or  raiser  of  spirits  (see  book  xv.  chaps.  2. 4.  6X 
Still  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  to  exorcise  was  frequently 
used  in  the  sense  in  which  we  now  generally  understand 
it^  namely,  to  make  an  evil  spirit  quit  the  person  or  place 
into  which  it  has  entered.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  the 
Koaian  Catholic  Church  the  formula  for  consecrating 
tkoly  water  begins  with  the  words:  "Exorciso  te  crea- 
turam." 

80l  Line  19:  Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  qf  the 
niyhi.—ln  The  Contention  this  line  is: 

Darke  Ni^ht.  dread  Night,  the  siience  of  the  Nif^ht 

AH  the  Ff.  concur  in  reading  silent  and  not  silence;  the 
alteration  would  seem  to  be  deliberate  from  the  substan- 
tive to  the  tidjectiee.  Shakespeare  uses  the  vast  with 
regard  to  night  in  the  same  abstract  way.    See  Tempest, 

L£  826-^28: 

urchins 

Shall,  for  that  vast  0/  night  that  they  may  work. 
AO  exercise  on  thee. 

And  in  Hamlet,  according  to  the  preferable  reading  of 
Q.  1.  l«n  (Ff.  Ktufe),  i.  2.  106: 

In  the  dead  veut  and  middle  of  the  night. 

n.  Line  21:  6aiu2<»^«  — Steerens  in  his  note  quotes  a 
eoomnnication  from  a  correspondent  in  The  Gentleman's 
llj^azine.  1780,  iisning himself  "  D.  T. : "  "  'Shakespeare's 


ban-dog  (says  he)  Is  simply  a  village-dog,  or  mastiff,  which 
was  formerly  called  a  band-dog,  per  syncopen,  ban-dog.' 
In  support  of  this  opini(m  he  quotes  Caius  de  Canibus 
Britannicis: '  Hoc  genus  canis,  etiam  catenarium,  k  catena 
vel  ligamento,  qua  ad  Januas  interdiu  detinetur,  ne  laedat, 
et  tamen  latratu  terreat.  appellatur— Rusticos,  shepherds' 
dogs,  mastives,  et  bandogs,  nominavimus'"  (V'ar.  Ed.  vol 
xviii.  p.  198). 

98.  Line  25:  Conjnro  te,  Ac— It  does  not  appear  what 
form  of  conjuration  was  intended  to  be  used  here.  Scot 
gives  many  forms  in  his  15th  book,  ciiaps.  viii.-xiv.  In 
Chapman's  Bussy  D'Anibois  (act  iv.  1)  a  form  of  conjura- 
tion is  given  which,  or  something  very  like  it,  may  have 
been  the  one  intended  to  be  used  here:  "  Adiuro  te  per 
stygis  inscrutabilia  arcana,  per  ipsos  irremeabiles  anfrnc- 
tus  auerni :  .  .  .  veni,  per  noctis  &  tenebrarum 
abdita  prof undissima ;  per  lal>entia  sydera;  per  ipsos 
motus  horarum  furtiuos.  Ilecatesij ;  altum  silentium : 
Appare  in  forma  spiri tali,  lucente  splendida  &  amabili" 
(Dramatic  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  70). 

93  Line  27:  Asinath  -  I  cannot  find  any  mention  of  this 
spirit  in  Scot's  lon^  list  of  the  various  devils  great  and 
small.  In  The  Contention  the  name  is  Askalon,  which 
also  is  not  to  be  found  in  Scot.  I'erhaps  Asmath  was 
anotlier  form  of  Asmodofus  or  Aamodai. 

91  Line  31:  That  J  had  mid  and  (/on^  .'—Spirits  were 
believed,  when  raised  by  conjurations,  to  remain  above 
ground  very  nmch  against  their  own  inclination,  and  to 
answer  questions  very  reluctantly.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  such  elal>orate  exorcisms  and  forms  of  conjuration 
were  necessary.  See  line  41  below.  Compare  also  Mac- 
beth, iv.  1.  72,  where  one  of  tlie  apparitions  says,  "Dis- 
miss ni*:.  enough." 

95.  Line  32:  Boling.  [Beading  out  of  a  paper.  ]—Malone 
points  out  that  here  is  another  instance  of  the  inconsis- 
tency into  which  Shakespeare  not  infrequently  falls 
through  partly  following  the  original  play  or  story  which 
he  is  adapting,  and  partly  deviating  from  it.  Above  (line 
14),  B<Aingbroke  says  "John  Soutfitoell,  read  yoi<;"and 
now  Bolingbruke  is  himself  reading.  In  The  Contention 
Sotithwell  does  not  appear  in  this  scene,  and  it  is  Boling- 
broke,  or  as  he  is  called  there  liullinbrooke,  who  reads  the 
questiona 

96.  Lines  44-58.  —  Here  again  the  somewhat  hasty 
attempts  at  alteration  and,  in  this  case,  expansion  of  the 
original  have  resulted  in  a  good  deal  of  confusion.  It  has 
apparently  not  been  notice<l  by  commentators  that  part 
of  the  speech  given  to  Buckingham  Oin^*  53-55)  should 
belong  to  York.  The  scene  stands  thus  in  The  Conten- 
tion: 

Enter  the  DUKE  OF  YORKE,  and  the  DUKR  OF  BVCKINCHAM, 
and  others. 

VorJte.  Come  sirs,  laie  hands  on  them,  and  bind  them  sure, 
Thi»  time  was  well  watcht.     What  Madame  are  you  there? 
This  will  be  ffreat  credit  for  your  hiisb.-ind. 
That  you  are  plotting;  Treasons  thus  with  Coniurers, 

The  Kine  shall  haue  notice  of  this  thing. 

[Exit  Elnor  etboue. 

Buc.  See  here  my  Lord  what  the  diuell  hath  writ. 
Yorke.  Giue  it  me  my  Lord,  He  show  it  to  the  King. 
Go  sirs,  see  them  fast  lockt  in  prison.  \Exet  with  them. 
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Sue.  My  Lord,  I  piay  you  let  me  f^o  post  vnto  the  King, 
Vuto  S.  Albones,  to  tell  this  newes. 

Vorkc.  Content.     Away  then,  about  straight. 

Buc.  Farewell  my  Lord.  {Exet  Buckingham. 

Yorkt.  Whose  witiiin  there? 

Eiittr  Out. 
One.  My  Lord. 

Yorke.  Sirrha,  go  will  the  Earles 
Of  Salsbury  and  Warwicke,  to  sup  with  me  to  night. 

iBxtt  Yorkt. 
One.  I  will  my  Lord.  [F.xet. 

—Pp.  436,  437- 

It  will  be  seen  that  York  certainly  takes  the  lead,  and 
gives  all  the  orders  in  the  original ;  l)ut  in  Buckingham's 
speech  in  the  present  play  (lines  52-57),  he  is  maile  to 
take  no  less  a  commanding  tone  than  York.  Therefore  we 
have  ventured  to  assign  the  greater  part  of  his  speech  to 
York;  and  we  have  introduced  among  the  characters  who 
enter,  one  of  the  StafTords,  whose  presence  would  seem 
to  be  clearly  indicated  by  line  55: 

Stafl'ord,  take  her  to  thee. 

This  is  given  in  all  the  editions  to  Buckingham;  but  surely 
he  would  hardly  address  himself  by  his  own  surname. 
We  have  given  this  speech  to  York,  who  is  careful  to 
address  Buckingham  by  his  title  (line  58): 

Lord  Buckingham,  methinks,  you  watch'd  her  well: 

we  are  justified,  therefore,  in  concluding  that  he  would 
not  address  him  simply  by  his  family  name.  Again,  it 
is  clear  that  Buckinghum  does  not  go  away  with  the 
duchess,  but  remains  on  the  scene:  he  plays  the  same 
part  in  this  scene  as  he  does  in  that  of  The  Contention; 
he  occupies  himself  with  the  examination  of  the  papers 
while  York  is  giving  his  orders;  and  he  re<|uest8  permis- 
sion, as  he  does  in  lines  80,  81  of  this  play: 

Yoiir  K'-'icc  shall  give  mc  leave,  my  Lord  of  York, 
To  be  the  post,  in  hope  of  hi<»  reward, 

to  be  allowed  to  carry  the  news  of  the  arrest  to  the  king. 
Though  all  the  commentators,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  pass 
over  altoijcether  this  distinct  mention  of  Stafford,  we  can- 
not but  tliink  we  are  Justified  in  introducing  him  among 
the  Dramatis  Personno  of  this  scene.  It  will  be  noted  that 
in  The  Contention  we  have: 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Vorke,  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingliam,  and  others. 

We  know  that  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  hii  brother 
William  were  afterwards  despatched  against  the  rebels 
under  Jack  Cade.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  they 
were  both  about  the  court,  and  tliat  one  of  them  might 
have  accompanied  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Buckingham 
upon  this  occasion.  We  have  supposed  that  it  is  William 
Stafford,  and  not  Sir  Humphrey,  who  was  present  on  this 
occasion,  because  we  should  have  expected  the  latter  to 
have  been  addressed  as  Sir  Humphrey,  and  not  as  Staf- 
ford. Tlie  scene,  as  it  is  usually  printed,  is  scarcely  in- 
telligible; but  by  aid  of  the  slight  alteration  we  have 
made,  and  of  the  stage-directions  wo  have  added,  we 
venture  to  think  that  the  obscurity  has  been  removed. 

97.  Lines  73-82.— It  seems  as  if  in  this  part  of  the  scene 
Shakespeare  had  hardly  made  up  his  mind  whether  to 
write  in  verse  or  prose.  Line  78,  for  instance,  can  hardly 
be  called  verse,  nor  line  82. 
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98.  Line  4:  old  Joan  h<id  not  gone  out. — Johnson  ex- 
plains this,  on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  well  ac- 
quainted with  falconry:  "  that  the  wind  being  high,  it 
was  ten  to  one  that  the  old  hawk  had  flown  quite  away; 
a  trick  which  hawks  often  play  their  masters  in  windy 
weather  "  (Var.  Kd.  vol.  xviii.  p.  203>  Percy  explains  it: 
"  The  wind  Was  so  high  it  was  ten  to  one  old  Joan  would 
not  have  taken  her  flight  at  the  game"  (Var.  Ed.  voL 
xviii.  p.  203).  No  commentator  seems  to  have  succeeded 
in  discovering  any  authority  on  falconry  that  could  de- 
cide which  explanation  is  the  right  one. 

99.  Line  20:  BEAT  ON  a  eroum.— This  expression  is  not 
taken  from  falconry  as  Johnson  supposed.  A  hawk  is 
said  to  beat,  or  bate,  when  he  flutters  violently  with  his 
wings.  But,  as  Steevens  points  out,  to  beat  on  is  the 
same  as  "  to  hammer  on,"  "  to  keep  on  working  at  the 
same  i<lea."  Compare  above  (i.  2.  47),  where  Gloucester 
says  to  his  wife: 

And  wilt  thou  still  be  hawf*teriiijr  treachery? 

The  very  same  phrase  occurs  in  more  than  one  old  play; 
e.g.  in  The  Maid's  ^letamorphosis  (attributed  to  Lilly): 

With  him  whose  restless  thoughts  do  btat  oh  thee. 

—  Bullen's  Old  Plays,  vol.  I.  p.  134; 

and  is  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the  Tempest,  v.  1.  246,  247: 

Do  not  infest  jour  mind  with  bfating on 
The  strangeness  of  this  business. 

Compare  Hamlet,  iii.  1.  182.  These  passages  are  quite 
sufficient  to  prove  that  Johnson  was  wrong  in  his  conjec- 
ture; and  that  Pope's  emendation  bent  is  utterly  needleu. 

100.  Line  26:  Wiih  SO  MUCH  holinesi  can  you  NOT  do  itf 

— Ff.  read: 

With  j«f /i  holiness  can  you  do  it  t 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  amend  this  line. 
Those  who  adhere  to  the  reading  of  tlie  old  copies  gener- 
ally explain  the  line  as  bearing  an  ironical  sense,  i.e. 
"With  such  holiness  (as  you  possess)  can  you  do  it.  it. 
hide  your  malice?"  The  emendation  that  we  have  ven- 
tured to  make  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  tran- 
scriber's eye  caught  svch  in  the  line  above,  and  wrote  it 
in  mistake  for  go  much;  and  tliat  he  accidentally  omitteil 
not.  Certainly  the  line,  as  given  in  Ff.,  is  very  unrhyth- 
mical and  obscure.  Our  emendation  seems  to  restore  the 
rhythm,  and  to  do  away  with  the  obscurity. 

101.  Lines  82.  33 : 

Queen.  And  thy  amhition,  Olotter. 
King.  Prithee,  peace. 

Good  queen,  and  whet  not  on  thege  furioue  peen. 

These  lines  are  arranged  in  F.  1  thus : 

Qiteene.  And  thy  Ambition,  Closter. 
/Ci»t£:      I  prythee,  peace  good  Queene, 
And  whet  not  on  these  furious  Peeres. 

The  last  line,  it  will  be  observed.  Is  defective  in  two 
syllables,  which  F.  2  supplied  by  the  addition  of  too-tmt 
before  furioue.  But  by  simply  omitting  the  1  befors 
prithee,  and  ending  tlie  first  line  with  peaee,  we  get  two 
complete  lines.  This  is  the  same  arrangement  as  MaIon«'8 
with  the  exception  that  he  does  not  omit  the  word  /. 
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lot.  Lines  47,  48 : 

Car.  [Aside  to  Glo.]  Are  ye  adviidt—the  eait  tide 

qf  the  grove  t 
Glo.  (Aside  to  Car]  Cardinal^  I  am  teith  you. 

Ft  Mmnge  these  lines  thus,  giving  the  whole  speech  to 

Qloucester : 

GJ<>sf.  True  Vnde.  are  ye  adiiU'd  ? 

The  East  side  of  the  Groue: 

Cardinall,  I  am  with  you. 

We  hare  followed  Theobald's  arrangement,  which  is 
manifestly  the  right  one;  as  he  points  out,  the  cardinal's 
impetuosity  becomes  more  pronounced  by  liis  repeating 
the  place  of  the  assignation;  whereas,  if  the  whole  speech 
is  given  to  Gloucester,  it  is  very  tame. 

Its.  Line  55:  The  toiiuU  grow  high;  to  do  your  HmnaehM, 
tortfr—M alone  objects  to  this  line  on  the  ground  that 
the  dispute  between  the  cardinal  and  Gloucester  Ls  in- 
tended to  PASS  atide;  but  that  Sliakespeare  adopted  this 
line,  with  slight  alteration,  from  the  Old  Play,  where  the 
d^ute  would  seem  not  to  be  concealed  from  Henry. 
This  remark  is  decidedly  hypercritical.  It  is  evident  that 
the  cardinal  at  least,  if  uut  Gloucester,  is  intended  to 
be  lalK)uring  under  great  excitement;  and,  from  line  49 
&.bove.  it  is  clear  that  the  king  already  noticed  that 
the  dispute  wa^s  going  on  between  them.  It  would  not 
be  necessary  for  him  to  hear  what  they  said,  but  simply 
to  note  their  hostile  gestures.  In  the  Old  Flay  andes 
are  never  marked. 

101  Line  62:  Come  to  the  king;  tell  him  what  miracle.— 
Ft.  have  "  aiui  tell  him."  We  have  preferred  to  omit 
atui  rather  than  follow  Seymour  in  omitting  him. 

lOS.  Lines  68-160.— This  incident  of  the  pretended  mir- 
acle at  St.  Albsns  is  given  neither  by  Holinshed  nor  Hall. 
Grafton  thus  narrates  it  as:  "  written  and  set  forth  by 
Sir  Thomas  Moore  knight,  in  a  booke  of  hys,  entitoled, 
a  Dtalrtgue  concerning  heresies  and  matters  of  religion, 
and  in  the  .xiiij.  chapter  of  the  same  booke,  in  this  wise 
Mlowyu^.  In  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  sixt  (sayeth 
be)  as  he  roade  in  Progresse,  Uiere  came  to  the  towne  of 
.Saint  Albons  a  certayne  begger  with  hys  wyfe,  and  there 
was  walking  about  the  towne  begging  flue  or  sixe  dayes 
before  the  kinges  coroming  thether.  sayeng  that  he  was 
home  blinde  and  neuer  sawe  in  all  his  life,  and  was 
warned  in  his  dreame,  that  he  should  come  out  of  Ber- 
wicke,  where  he  sayd  that  he  had  euer  dwelled,  to  seke 
Aaint  Albon,  and  that  he  had  bene  at  his  Shrine,  and  was 
not  holpen,  and  therefore  he  would  go  seeke  him  at  some 
<^er  place:  For  he  had  heard  some  saye  sence  he  came, 
that  Saint  Albons  body  should  be  at  Colyn,  and  in  dede 
sach  a  contention  hath  there  bene.  But  of  truth  as  I  am 
certainely  informed  (sayth  Sir  Thomas  Moore)  he  lyeth 
here  at  Saint  Albones.  sauing  some  reliques  of  him, 
which  they  there  shewe  shryned.  But  to  tell  you  sooth, 
when  the  King  was  come,  and  the  towne  full  of  people, 
Bodainely  this  blind  man  at  Saint  Albones  shrync  had  his 
dgbt,  the  same  was  solempnly  rong  for  a  miracle,  and 
Te  deum  songen.  so  that  nothing  was  talked  of  in  all  the 
towne.  but  this  miracle.  So  happened  it  then  that  Duke 
■aaifrey  of  Gloucester,  a  man  no  lesse  wise,  then  also 
veil  learned,  bailing  great  ioy  to  see  sacbe  a  miracle, 


called  the  poore  man  vnto  him,  and  flrst  shewyng  him- 
selfe  ioyous  of  Gods  glorie,  so  shewed  in  the  getting  of 
his  sight,  and  exhorting  him  to  mekenesse,  and  to  no 
ascribyng  of  any  part  of  the  worship  to  himselfe  nor  to 
be  prowde  of  the  peoples  praise,  which  would  call  him  a 
good  and  a  godly  man  therby,  at  the  last  he  looked  well 
npon  his  eien,  and  asked  whether  he  could  euer  see  any 
thing  at  al  in  all  his  life  before.  And  when  as  well  his 
wife  as  himselfe  affirmed  fastly,  no,  then  he  looked  ad- 
uisedly  vpon  his  eyen  agayne,  and  sayde,  I  beleeue  you 
very  well,  for  me  thinketh  that  ye  can  not  see  well  yet. 
Yes  Sir,  quoth  he,  I  thanke  God  and  his  holy  Martir,  1 
can  see  now  as  well  as  any  man:  Yea  can,  quod  the  Duke, 
what  colour  is  my  Goii'ne?  Then  anone  the  begger  tolde 
him.  What  colour  quod  he  is  this  mans  Gowne?  he  tolde 
him  also  without  anye  stayeng  or  stombling,  and  tolde 
the  names  of  all  the  colours  that  coulde  be  shewed  him. 
And  when  the  Duke  sawe  that,  he  bade  him  walke 
Faytoure,  and  made  him  to  be  set  openly  in  the  stockes: 
For  though  he  could  haue  sene  sodajrnely  by  miracle  the 
difference  betwene  dyucrs  coloures,  yet  could  he  not  b}- 
sight,  so  sodainely  tell  the  names  of  all  these  colonres, 
except  he  had  knowne  them  l>efore,  no  more  then  he 
coulde  name  all  the  men  whome  he  should  sodainely  see, 
thus  farremayster  Moore"  (vol.  ii.  pp.  597,  598,  cdn.  1568). 
In  his  notes  on  The  Contention  (pp.  441.  442),  Halliwell 
gives  the  extract  from  Sir  Thomas  More's  Works,  and 
then  gives  the  extract  from  Grafton,  but  in  the  latter  all 
reference  to  the  source  whence  the  story  was  taken  is 
omitted.  He  adds  at  the  end  "  So  much  for  the  plagiar- 
isms of  the  sixteenth  century."  I  suppose  he  must  have 
taken  his  extract  from  some  edition  of  Grafton  in  which 
no  mention  of  his  authority  was  made,  as  we  have  tran- 
scribed our  extract  above  from  the  original  wurk. 

106.  Lines  68,  C9 : 

See  where  the  toicnemen,  on  proceMion, 
Come  tfi  prefent  ymir  highneM  with  the  man. 
Ff.  read 

J/*rr  comes  the  townsmen  on  procession. 
To  present  your  hi^^hness  with  the  iiian. 

If  this  passage  is  to  be  in  prose,  the  reading  of  Ff.  needs 
no  emendation;  but  if  it  is  meant  to  be  in  verse,  line  69 
is  simply  intolerable.  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  complete  the  metre  in  that  line.  Capell  reads.  Come 
to  present,  which  we  have  partly  adopted,  but  liave  sub- 
stituted See  where  for  Uere  come.  This  is  Just  such  on 
emendation  as  one  might  make  in  an  acting  edition  of 
the  play,  with  the  object  of  giving  a  little  more  time  for 
the  procession  to  enter.  The  cardinal  has  naturally  gone 
apart  from  Gloucester  after  the  king's  remonstrance  in 
lines  55-58,  and  he  flrst  catches  sight  of  the  procession  on 
its  way  to  the  king. 

107.  Line  71:  Although  by  gight  hi*  gin  be  multiplied.— 
Ff.  read  "Althougli  by  his  sight."  We  have  omitted  the 
flrst  AiV,  an  omission  whicli  was  proposed  by  Lloyd. 
Pope  reads  though  instead  of  although.  But  the  hi*  which 
is  necessary  before  rin  is  not  necessary  before  sight,  which 
means  here  the  sense  of  seeing. 

106.  Line  85:  Let  never  day  nor  night  UNUALLOWBD 
pass.  —The  flnal  ed  is  not  elided  in  F.  1.    Probably  it 
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retained  purposely,  thus  giving  a  greater  impresaiveness 
to  the  line. 

108.  Line  91:  "Simkcox,  come."— Ff.  print  by  mistake 
Si/inon.  The  correction  is  Pope's,  and  is  justified  by  line 
124  below. 

110.  Lines  125-133.  -This  passage  is  printed  as  prose  in 
Qq.  and  in  Ff.  is  divided  into  a  kind  of  metre.  We  have 
thought  it  better  to  keep  it  in  prose,  as  it  cannot  be  made 
into  rhythmical  verse  without  some  alteration  and  addi- 
tion to  the  text  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  original 
editions  of  plays  in  the  10th  and  17th  centuries  must  often 
have  come  across  passages  which  are  partly  in  i)roso  and 
partly  in  blank  verse,  as  if  the  author  intended  to  have 
made  them  into  ven»e,  but  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
make  the  verses  perfect.  When  Shakespeare  was  revising 
and  partly  rewriting  The  Contention,  he  intended  pro- 
bably to  put  this  passage  into  verse,  but  did  not  make 
the  necessary  alteration  of  the  language.  In  fact,  it  is 
evident  that  the  work  he  did  on  this  play  was  done,  for 
the  most  part,  very  carelessly,  and  that  he  never  t<»ok 
the  trouble  to  revise  it.  As  this  speech  stands,  it  makes 
very  good  prose;  while,  even  with  such  alterations  as 
Hanmer  introduced,  it  makes  very  indifTerent  verse.  We 
think  it  better  to  retain  the  prose  form  rather  than,  as 
Hanmer,  and  those  who  have  followed  him,  have  done, 
sacrifice  some  of  the  more  idiomatic  expressions  for  the 
sake  of  tlie  rhythm. 

111.  Line  137 :  thingg  called  trAip*.— Halliwell  in  his 
notes  to  The  Contention  (p.  445)  quotes  from  Robert 
Armin's  Nest  of  Ninnies.  1008:  "Ther  are,  as  Hamlet 
sales,  thingg  cald  whips  in  store."  Hamlet  speaks  of 
"the  whipg  and  scorns  of  time;"  Imt  the  phrase  thiiujs 
called  irhipg  does  not  occur  in  Hamlet;  and  unless  Amiin 
was  referring  to  a  version  or  edition  of  Hamlet  unknown, 
he  probably  had  this  passage  in  his  mind. 

118.  Line  104:  Von  made,  my  lord,  in  a  day  WIIOLB 
TOWNS  TV  Fi.Y.     Ff.  have 

Vi-iu  made  in  a  (\ny,  my  lord,  wliole  towns  to  fly; 

which  Capell  alters  to 

You,  in  a  day.  my  lord,  made  whole  towns  fly. 

The  alteration  we  have  made  renders  the  line  more 
rhythmical  than  the  reading  of  Ff  .  and  does  not  involve 
the  omission  of  any  won!.  The  allusion,  of  course,  is  to 
Suffolk's  giving  up  Anjou  and  Maine  when  he  signed  the 
marriage  treaty  between  Henry  and  Margaret. 

113.  Line  181:  Tt*  like,  my  lord,  you  will  not  keep  ytnir 
Aoi/r.— See  above  lines  42,  47,  48. 

114.  Lines  180,  187 : 

O  God,  irhat  mischie/tt  loork  the  wicked  ones. 
Heaping  eon/utsion  on  their  oicn  head*  thereby! 

The  latter  is  a  very  awkward  line;  perhaps  the  two  lines 
should  be  arranged  thus: 

OCk>d! 

What  mischiefs  work  the  wicked  ones,  thereby 

Ileapini;  on  their  own  head<>  (.nnfusion ! 

Confuition,  of  course,  being  pronounced  as  a  quadrisyl- 
lable. The  Juxtaposition  of  on  with  the  last  syllable  of 
eon/tufion  is  ver>' inelegant;  keeping  the  lines  as  arranged 
in  the  text  we  might  omit  own  in  line  187. 
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115.   Lines  194,  195: 

Noble  she  is,  but  \f  she  hate  forgot 
Honour  and  virtue,  Ac. 

These  lines  are  not  in  The  Contention.  They  are  Shake- 
speare'sown;  and  he  mubt have  intended  DukeHumphrey 
either  to  have  been  ignorant  of,  or  to  have  conveniently 
forgotten,  his  wife's  antecedents.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
with  honour  and  virtue  the  Lady  Eleanor  Cobhani  had, 
for  a  long  time,  enjoyed  only  a  bowing  acquaintance. 

ACT  II.    Scene  2. 

116.— This  scene,  with  its  dreary  genealogical  discussion, 
is  utterly  unworthy  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  not  necessar}' 
to  the  play,  and  does  not  advance  the  action  in  any  way 
whatever.  The  attempt  to  put  York's  tedious  account 
of  his  descent  into  verse  is  a  mistake.  It  would  have 
been  better  if  Shakespeare  had  kept  the  greater  part  of 
it  in  prose.  In  The  Contention  the  whole  scene  is  in 
prose.  The  speeches  of  York  remind  one  of  the  clever 
parody  on  Crabbe  in  the  Rejected  Addresses. 

117.  Lines  4,  5 : 

In  craving  your  opinion  of  my  title ^ 
Which  is  infallible,  to  England's  crwn. 

This  sentence  is  a  very  clever  touch,  introduced  by  Shake- 
speare. Of  course  infallible  refers  to  title;  but  it  might 
refer  to  opinion.  If  York's  title  were  iofaliible,  why  «iid 
he  ask  their  opinion  about  it  at  all?  But  that  ojiinion  he 
would,  no  doubt,  admit  to  be  infallible— it  it  agreed  with 
his  own. 

118.  Line  0:  My  lord,  I  long  to  hear  it  TOLD  at  full.— 

Ff.  read: 

My  lord,  I  long  to  hear  it  at  fulL 

Dyce  <jueries  if  hear  is  to  be  considered  a  dissyllable. 
Pope  prints  "thus  at  full. "  Capell  "at  the  full."  For 
the  emendation  in  the  text  we  are  responsible. 

119.  Lines  10-17.  —  ^Shakespeare  has  corrected  two  iniiK>r- 
taut  mistakes  in  The  Contention,  the  author  of  which 
makes  Edmund  of  Langley  the  second  son,  and  gives  as 
the  fifth  son  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March;  but  he  baa 
followed  Holinshed  in  making  William  of  Windsor  tbe 
seventh  sou  instead  of  the  sixth.  See  Richard  II.  note  51. 

ISO.  Line  26:  where,  as  ALL  you  Jbioir.— The  speaker  is 
addressing  only  Salisl>ury  and  Warwick.  Qq.  hare  "yon 
both."  Compare  11.  Henry  IV.  iil.  1.  35.  where  King  Henr> 
addressing  only  Warwick  and  Surrey  says: 

Why,  then,  good  morrow  to  you  «//,  my  lords. 

121.  Line  27:  Was  harmless  Richard  murdered  traitor- 
ously.- -Ff.  have: 

Harmless  Kichant  was  murder 'd  traitoroasly. 

The  transposition  was  suggested  by  Dyce,  and  we  hare 
adopted  his  suggestion.  The  line  is  quite  insufTerable  as 
it  sUnds  in  Ff. 

122.  Line  28:  Father,  the  Duke  OF  York  hath  told  (JU 
truth. -Vt  read: 

Father,  the  duke  hath  told  the  truth. 

To  complete  the  line  Hanmer  reads  "the  renf  truth;" 
Capell  "surely  told  the  truth."    No  one  appears  to  haTe 
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suggested  the  emendation  we  have  printed.  It  seems  the 
simplest,  and  there  is  every  reason  for  not  omitting  the 
dake's  title  here. 

1S3.  Lines  30-42.— As  to  the  mistake  ttl>out  E<lmund 
Mortimer  see  I.  Henry  VI.  note  13.  As  ^lalone  points 
oat,  it  was  his  son-in-law  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn,  whom, 
according  to  Hiill,  Owen  Olendower  kept  in  captivity  till 
he  died. 

IM.  Line  53:  What  plain  proceeding  i«  more  plain  than 
tAu/-This  ii  the  reading  of  F.2,  F.3.  F.  4;  F.  I  has  pro- 
eeediiuf*,  an  evident  mistake. 

125.  Line  55:  WHILE  York  elaiint  it  from  the  third.— 
FT.  omit  trhiU,  which  was  added  by  Dyce.  Capell  inserted 
6«1 


I.  Line  77:  My  U)rd,  break  off;  tee  know  your  mind  at 
/iiU.—¥f.  have:  "My  lord,  break  ire  off,"  Ac.  We  have 
followed  Capell  in  omitting  the  first  ice. 

127.  Lines  78,  79.— These  two  lines  are  substituted  for 
a  speech  of  ten  lines  in  The  Contention  (p.  450),  the  only 
one  throughout  this  scene,  which  is  written  in  blank  verse 
in  the  Old  Play,  with  the  exception  of  the  flrst  two,  and 
they  only  occupy  six  lines.  Shakespeare's  object  in  re- 
ducing this  speech  of  Warwick's  to  two  lines,  and  expand- 
ing the  previous  one  of  York's,  seems  to  have  been  to  give 
to  the  latter  character  greater  dramatic  prominence. 

ACT  II.    Scene  3. 

128  —The  trial  of  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  and  her 
accnniplices  really  took  place  in  the  year  1441,  or  more 
than  three  years  before  King  Henry  was  married.  It 
appears,  from  the  account  of  the  affair  given  in  Lingard. 
that  Bolingbroke  was  first  accused  of  necromancy,  and 
"exhibited  with  the  instruments  of  his  art  to  the  admiring 
populace  on  a  pUtform  before  St  Paul's,  'arrayed  in 
marvellous  attire,'  bearing  in  his  right  hand  a  sword,  and 
in  his  left  a  sceptre,  and  sitting  in  a  chair,  on  the  four 
corners  of  which  were  fixed  four  swords,  and  on  the  points 
of  the  swords  four  images  of  copper.  The  second  night 
afterwards  Dame  Eleanor  secretly  withdrew  into  the 
sanctuary  of  Westminster,  a  step  which  naturally  excited 
suspicion.  She  was  confronted  with  Bolingbroke,  who 
declared  that  it  was  at  her  instigation  that  he  had  first 
applie<l  to  the  study  of  magic.  From  the  inquiry  which 
followed,  it  appeared  that  Eleanor  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  art;  that,  to  secure  the  affection  of 
the  duke,  she  had  employed  love-potions  furnished  by 
Marjory  Jourdemain,  the  celebrated  witch  of  Eye;  and 
that,  to  learn  what  would  be  her  subsequent  lot  (her  hus- 
band was  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne),  she  had 
ctiarge^l  Bolingbroke  to  discover  the  duration  of  the  king's 
life"  (vol.  i«'.  p.  75).  Jourdemain  or  Jourdain  had  been 
previously  convicted  of  sorcery  (see  above,  note  24),  and 
was.  therefore,  burnt  as  "a  relapsed  witch."  She  and 
the  duchess  were  arraigned  before  the  ecclesiastical 
court;  and  Southwell  and  Bolingbroke  were  indicted  for 
treason,  llie  former  died  in  the  Tower  before  his  trial; 
•sd  Bidingbroke  was  convicted  and  executed  (see  Lingard, 
«C  $upra,  p.  76). 


129.  Lines  3,  4: 

Jteeeice  the  ientenee  of  the  law,  for  SINS 
Such  at  by  God's  book  are  adjudg'd  to  death. 

F.  1,  F.  2  have  sinue;  F.  3,  F.  4  sin;  the  correction  is  Theo- 
bald's. The  reference  to  God's  book  is  to  Exodus  xxii.  18: 
"Thou  shult  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live,"  and  to  Leviticus 
XX.  G:  "the  soul  that  tumeth  after  such  as  have  familiar 
spirits,  and  after  wizards  ...  I  will  even  set  my  face 
against  that  soul,  and  will  cut  him  off  from  among  his 
people." 

130.  Lines  12,  13.— See  above,  note  23. 

131.  Line  20:  Beneech  your  majesty,  yive  me  leave  to  go. 
—¥t.  liave  ••/  licseech;"  we  have  followed  Hanmer  in 
omitting  the  unnecessary  syllalde  7. 

132.  Line  30:  God  and  King  Ilcnry  govern  England's 
HELM !— Ff.  have  realm,  which  is  obviously  a  mistake,  as 
we  have  realm  ending  the  next  line.  Uelm  is  Johnson's 
very  admirable  correction.    Compare  above,  i.  3.  103: 

And  you  yourself  shall  steer  the  happy  helm. 

133.  Line  43:  This  staff  of  honour  KAVQUT. -Jiaught  is 
generally  used  by  Shakespeare  as  the  imperfect  or  past 
participle  of  to  reach;  and  some  commentators  explain  the 
word  here  as  =  attained.  But  the  sense  we  have  given  it 
in  the  foot-note,  viz.  "taken  away"  is  much  more  suited 
to  the  context  Kitson  says  that  it  is  equivalent  to  "raft" 
or  "reft,"  tlie  preterite  of  "to  reave."  Be  that  as  it  may, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  tlie  word  has  here  the  same  sense 
that  it  has  in  the  iiassage  quoted  by  him  from  Peele's 
Arraignment  of  Paris:  Prologue,  line  7: 

A'.i;/^'/t/  from  the  (golden  tree  of  Proserpine. 

184,  Line  46:  Thus  Eleanor's  pride  dies  in  HER 
YOUXflEST  rfay«.— This  line  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal 
of  discussion.  Several  emendations  have  been  proposed 
for  the  word  youngest.  If  we  suppose  her  to  bear  the 
sense  given  it  in  the  foot-note,  and  to  refer  to  pride  (  =  i7j»), 
there  is  no  difficulty.  Certainly  Eleanor  herself  could 
not  be  said  to  be  in  her  youngest  days;  but  her  pride,  or 
ambition,  might  be  said  to  be  so.  The  object  of  her  con- 
nection with  the  witch  and  with  Bolingbroke  was  to  at- 
tain the  great  aim  of  her  ambition  by  securing  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  for  her  husband.  The  position  of 
queen-consort  would  have  been  a  far  higher  one  than  slie 
occupied  as  wife  of  the  Protector,  especially  as  there  was 
no  (jueen -dowager  at  court;  Katliarine,  the  widow  of 
Henry  V.,  as  it  may  be  remembered,  having  formed  a  mes- 
alliance with  Owen  Tudor. 

135.  Lines  50-108.— For  an  historic  account  of  this  com- 
bat see  above,  note  20.  By  the  law  of  duels  persons  of  an 
inferior  rank  to  knights  fonubt  with  a  staff,  to  one  end 
of  which  was  fixed  a  bag  stuffed  with  sand.  Compare 
Hudibras(P.  III.  c.  ii.  1.  80): 

Enjj.ijf'd  with  money-l)ag«i  as  bold 
As  men  with  sand-^aj^s  did  of  old. 

136.  Line  63:  charneco.—TliiB  wine  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  writers  of  Shakespeare's  period;  e.g.  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Wit  without  Money,  ii.  3: 
"Where  no  old  charneco  is,  nor  no  anchovies"  (Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  100): 
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187.  Lines  73.  74:  /  thbik  I  have  taken  my  Uut  draught 
in  thU  troWii.— Steevens  points  out  that  Gay  has  imitated 
tliia  passage  iu  his  What  D'ye  Call  It,  where  Feascod 
sa>s: 

Stay,  let  me  pledge — 'tis  my  last  earthly  liquor. 

Gay  has  also,  perhaps  unconsciously,  imitated  the  rest  of 
tliis  speech  in  the  same  piece:  > 

Pea.   {DistrilnttiH^  Hii  things  atnott)^  his  friends. 
Take  you  my  "bacco-box— my  neckcloth  you ; 
To  our  kind  vicar  send  this  bottle-screw. 
But  wear  these  breechesi,  Tom;  they're  quite  bran-new. 

—The  What  Dye  Call  It,  A  Tragi-Comi-Pastoral. 

138.  Line  90:  1  will  take  my  death.— See  King  John, 
note  89: 

189.  Line  93.— Some  editors  here  insert  from  ITie  Con- 
tention: "as  Beuys  of  South-hauiptou  fell  upon  Aska- 
part."  Shakespeare  alludes  to  the  story  of  Bevis  of 
Southampton  inHenr>' VIII.  i.  1.  38.  Whether  he  omitted 
the  reference  to  this  popular  legend  purposely,  or  whether 
it  was  a  subsequent  omission  of  the  actors,  we  cannot  tell. 
But  were  we  once  to  commence  restoring  to  the  text 
passages  omitted  by  Shakespeare  from  the  Old  Play,  when 
they  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  sense,  we  should 
scarcely  know  where  to  stop. 

140.  Line  00:  the  good  wine  in  thy  master's  way. — ^This 
ii  usually  explained  as  we  have  explained  it  in  the  foot- 
note; but  may  it  not  mean  the  good  wine  that  had  been 
put  in  his  way,  te.  that  had  been  offered  him?  Hall 
says  in  his  account  of  this  episode,  "  his  neighbours  came 
to  him  and  gave  him  wine  and  strong  drink." 

141.  Line  103:  Go,  take  YE  h^nce  that  traitor  from  our 
Might.— Ft.  have: 

Go,  take  hence  that  traitor  from  our  si^ht ; 

a  very  halting  line,  which  has  been  amended  by  Hanmer, 
who  reads:  "Go,  and  take  hence,"  and  by  Capell:  "Go 
take  a^eoy"  The  insertion  of  the  word  ye  seems  to  us 
preferable  to  either  of  these  emendations. 

148.  Line  104.  —  However  ridiculous  the  prescribed 
weapons  in  this  combat  may  appear  to  us,  it  is  evident 
tliey  were  capable  of  dealing  fatal  blows.  All  the  chroni- 
clers agree  that  the  armourer  was  killed  by  his  servant; 
and  that  fact  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  discovery 
of  the  original  exchequer  record  of  expenses  relating  to 
this  combat.  One  of  the  items  charged  for  is  for  officers 
"  watchyng  of  ye  ded  man  in  Smyth  felde  ye  same  day 
and  ye  nyglite  af tyr  y t  ye  bataill  was  doon  "  (Var.  Ed.  voL 
xviii.  p.  220).  Steevens  deduces  from  this  that  the  ar- 
mourer "was  not  killed  in  the  combat,  but  only  worsted, 
and  immediately  afterwards  hanged."  But  it  was  his 
dead  body  that  was  hanged;  it  being  then  the  custom  with 
persons  convicted  of  murder  or  of  treason  to  hang  and 
decapitate  tlieir  dead  bodies  as  a  mai'k  of  disgrace.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  that  the  item  we  have  (luoted  refers 
to  the  charge  for  watching  the  dead  body  before  it  was 
removed  to  Tyburn  to  be  decapitated.  It  was  always 
presumed,  in  the  trial  by  combat,  that  the  one  who  was 
defeated  or  killed  was  guilty.    The  last  case  in  which 


1  We  quote  from  vol.  v.  of  A  Collection  of  the  most  esteemed 
Farces  and  Entertainments  performed  on  the  British  Staj^e.  Pub.  at 
Hdinbur^'h  in  1788. 
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appeal  of  battle  was  claimed  was  iu  1818.  Abraham 
Thornton,  accused  of  the  violation  and  murder  of  Mury 
Ashford,  claimed  his  right  to  trial  by  wager  of  battle, 
which  the  court  was  obliged  to  allow,  as  the  law,  by  an 
oversight,  had  been  allowed  to  remain  on  the  statute- 
book;  but  the  brother  of  the  murdered  girl  refused  the 
challenge,  and  the  accused  escaped,  llie  law  was  stmck 
off  the  statute-book  by  the  59  George  III.  (1819). 

ACT  II.    Scene  4. 

148.  Line  3:  BARE  urinter.—Ft.  read  barren;  the  emen- 
dation is  Capell's. 

144.  Line  6:  Sirs,  what '«  o'clock f 

Serv.  'Tis  almost  ten,  my  lord 

Ft.  read:  "Ten,  my  lord."  The  Contention  has  "Almost 
ten  my  Lord."  The  reading  in  our  text  is  that  of  Lett- 
som,  founded  on  the  reading  of  Qq. 

145.  Line  8:  UneatJi.— The  word  is  not  used  anj'where 
else  by  Shakespeare.  It  is  common  in  old  writei-s,  being 
used  by  Chaucer  and  Spenser;  and  in  Ralph  Roister 
Doister,  iii.  5,  "  I  shall  unneth  hold  them  "  (Dodsley,  vol. 
iii.  p.  117). 

146.  Line  12:  With  envious  looks,  STILL  laughing  at  thy 
shatne.—¥.  1  omits  stUl,  added  in  F.  2. 

147.  Lines  19-25.— This  speech  in  Tlie  Contention  oc- 
cupies exactly  the  same  number  of  lines,  and  it  may  be 
worth  while  fur  the  reader  to  compare  it  with  the  speech 
iu  the  text  as  revised  by  Shakespeare : 

Come  you  my  Lord  to  see  my  open  shame? 

Ah  Cluster,  now  thou  doest  penance  too. 

See  how  the  giddie  people  looke  at  thee. 

Shakings  their  heads,  and  pointing  at  thee  heere. 

Go  get  thee  gone,  and  hide  thee  from  their  sights. 

And  in  thy  pent  vp  studie  rue  thy  shame. 

And  ban  thine  enemies.     Ah  mine  and  thine,     p.  457. 

The  alterations  are  comparatively  slight,  but  the  gain  iu 
rhythm  and  dramatic  force  is  very  considerable. 

148.  Line  27.— This  speech  of  the  duchess  has  been  rer} 
much  amplified  by  Shakespeare.  Lines  38-41  have  no 
parallel  in  the  original.  In  the  Old  Play  the  speech  end* 
with  line  47.  Shakespeare  has  adapted  the  next  speech 
of  the  duchess,  and  tacked  it  on  to  this  one;  while  he  has 
expanded  Gloucester's  speech  from  four  lines  to  twelve 
In  fact,  a  study  of  this  scene  and  of  the  corresponding 
one  in  The  Contention,  line  by  line,  will  give  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  way  in  which  Shakespeare  dealt  with  the 
language  of  the  plays  that  he  adapted. 

148.  Line  45:  his  F6RL0RN  ducAenr.— See  I.  Henry  VI 
note  57. 

160.  Line  46:  pointing-stock.— ThX^  word  seems  to  have 
been  coined  by  Shakespeare  as  a  substitute  for  laughing- 
stock in  the  original  There  is  no  hyphen  iu  Ft.  or  iu 
Q<I. 

161.  Lines  69-71.— Printed  as  verse  in  Ff.;  but  sureljr 
by  mistake. 

168.  Line  79:  Must  yoti.  Sir  John,  protect  my  Uid$ 
liERE?— Some  editors,  following  Heath,  alter  here  to 
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keuee.  Walker  proposes  thsre.  But  lurely  there  It  no 
need  fur  alteratiou,  nor  is  it  oeceMary  to  suppose  tliat 
the  meaning  is  "from  this  point"  Here  is  simply  used, 
ai  it  uften  is,  as  an  expletive. 

U3  Lines  SI,  S2 : 

Entreat  her  not  the  wor$e  in  that  I  pray 
You  tite  her  toell. 

la  The  Contention  this  passage  runs: 

I  pray  you  Sir  lohn,  vse  her  neare  the  worse, 
In  that  I  intreat  you  v^e  her  well. 

Neither  of  which  lines  has  any  pretension  to  rhythm. 

IM.  Line  102:  It  ii  my  ofiee;  madam,  pardon  me.— 

(1  lure: 

It  i%  my  office;  ami,  madam,  pardon  me. 

We  have  omitted  tlie  unnecessary  and.  As  has  been  be- 
fore remarked,  this  play  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
veak  audi. 

ACT  III.    Scene  1. 

l&S  —None  of  the  chroniclers  throw  any  light  upon  the 
circumstances  which  ensued  between  the  petition  of  the 
Cuiumons  asking  the  king  to  approve  the  conduct  of  Suf- 
folk, uud  the  sudden  an  est  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.    All 
that  we  know  is  that  the  latter  had  "publicly  testified  his 
ipI>robation(>f  the  king's  marriage  "(Lingard, vol.  iv.  p.  80). 
The  chroniclers  do  not  niention  anything  unusual  with 
m^anl  to  the  parliament  summoned  at  Bury.     Lingard's 
iccount  is  as  follows:  "It  maybe  that  Gloucester,  har- 
aased  by  the  accusations  of  his  enemies,  had  formed  a  plan 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  royal  person;  or  that  Suf- 
folk, to  screen  himself  from  the  resentment  of  the  duke, 
ioftueii  into  the  mind  of  Henry  suspicions  of  the  loyalty 
ol  hi»  uncle.     However  it  were,  Henry  summoned  a  par- 
liament to  meet,  not  as  usual  at  Westminster,  but  at 
B«7  St  Edmund's.    The  precautions  which  were  taken 
excited  surprise,  and  gave  birth  to  numerous  conjectures. 
The  Icnights  of  the  shire  received  orders  to  come  In  arms; 
the  men  of  Suffolk  were  arrayed;  numerous  guards  were 
placed  round  the  king's  residence;  and  patrols  during 
the  uight  watched  all  the  roads  leading  to  Uie  town.   The 
I>Bke  of  Gloucester  left  his  castle  of  Devises,  and  was 
preieat  at  the  opening  of  parliament;  the  next  day  he 
*tt  arrested  in  his  lodgings  on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
'7  the  lord  Beaumont,  constable  of  England"  (voL  iv.  pp. 
a«,blX 

lit  Line  8:  How  proud,  peremptory,  and  unlike  him- 
tlj)-fi.  read: 

How  proud,  k^w  peremptory,  and  unlike  himself. 

^'e  have  followed  Steeveui  in  omitting  the  second  how. 

W.  Line  22;  And  ihould  you  fall,  he  ts  the  next  wiU 
*»««iir— Dyce  says  In  note  74  on  this  play:  '"he  is  the 
o«t  will  mount'  was,  by  an  oversight,  printed  in  my 
foiiiMrr  edition  'he  <u  the  next,'  Ac.,  an  error  which  the 
Cambridge  Kditors  have  copied."  The  Globe  has  the 
tuae  mistake.     Ft.  undoubtedly  read  is,  not  eu. 

Ul.  Line  M:  the  BEDLAM  hrain-$iek  duehes$.—See  King 
^«ho,  note  86. 


IM.  Lines  58-63.— With  regard  to  the  first  charge 
made  by  the  cardinal  against  Gloucester,  see  above,  note 
80.  llie  second  charge  of  misappropriating  money  is  not 
mentioned  by  Hall  or  Holinshed;  but  Lingard  sajrs  in  a 
foot-note  (vol  iv.  p.  80):  "We  are  told  that  he  was  ac- 
cused In  the  council  of  illegal  executions,  and  of  having 
unjustly  enriched  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  crown;" 
but  he  does  not  give  his  authority  for  this  statement 

100.  Linos  C&-73.— As  wc  are  undoubtedly  Intended,  in 
this  play,  to  sympathize  with  the  character  of  King  Henry, 
Shakespeare  was  quite  right,  from  a  dramatic  point  of 
view,  to  emphasize  the  king's  belief  in  the  innocence  of 
Gloucester;  but  we  learn  from  Whethamstede,  abbot  of 
St.  Albans,  who  was  a  strong  partisan  of  Gloucestm*, 
that  nothing  could  penuade  the  king  that  his  uncle  wm 
innocent.    (See  Lingard,  voL  iv.  foot-note  3,  p.  80.) 

161.  Lines  87,  88.— Vork  here  repeats  himself  almost 
word  for  word.    Compare  i.  1.  237,  238. 

162.  Line  98:  Well,  Suffolk's  DURE,  thou  shalt  not  tee 
nu  blush.— ¥.  1  has: 

Well.  Sutfolk,  thou  slialt  not  see  me  blu&h. 
F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4  :  "  Well,  Suffolk,  yd  thou,"  &c.  Suffolk's 
duke  is  from  the  Qq.  We  agree  with  Malone  In  preferring 
this  emendation  to  any  of  the  others.  There  probably 
was  Intended  to  be  something  contemptuous  In  the  tone 
in  which  Gloucester  alludes  to  Suffolk's  new-fledged 
houom*  of  duke. 

168.  Line  129:  Or/otd  FELONIOUS  thie/  thatjleec'd  poor 
PASSENGERS.  —  We  have  here,  apparently,  a  line  that  is 
very  unusual  In  any  of  Shakespeare's  earlier  plays,  i.e.  a 
trisyllalile  ending  a  line.  In  the  Contention  we  have  /el- 
oiiotu,  the  older  form  ot  felonious: 

A  murtherer  or  iouXc/eloHous  theefe. 
Tliat  robs  and  niurtliers  silly  pttsstugers. 

This  line,  however,  can  be  made  an  Alexandrine  by  ss^- 
centing  pa»«e)ij^(;r«  on  the  last  syllable. 

161  Line  133 :  H •/  lord,  these  faults  are  EAST,  quickly 
ansu>er'd.—\\e  have  preferred  taking  this  word  as  an 
adjective,  and  not  as  an  adverb.  The  adverb  easily  occni's 
in  the  next  line  but  one  below.  It  may  be  that  the  sense 
here  is  elliptical ;  the  meaning  of  tlie  sentence  being 
"  these  faults  are  easy  to  commit."  But  that  It  is  used 
In  the  adjective  sense  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  followed  by  a  comma  in  F.  1.  If  lie  take  it  as 
an  adverb  It  seems  almost  pleonastic. 

166.  Line  140:  That  you  will  clear  yourself  from  all 
SUSPECT.— Ff.  read  suspense;  the  correction  Is  Capell's. 
Malone  prefers  susjnscts;  but  surely  the  plural  is  un- 
necessary. Suspect  Is  used  frequently  for  suspicion  in 
Shakespeare.  It  is  used  in  that  sense  twice  in  this  play, 
in  i.  3.  139  and  iii.  2.  139. 

166.  Line  151:  But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  tfieir 
j^toy.— Lettsom  would  read  with  Qq., 

But  /  am  made.  Sec, 

on  the  ground  that  in  the  next  line  more  "must  refer  to 
persons  not  to  deaths;  "  but  the  punctuation  of  F.  1,  which 
has  a  colon  at  the  end  of  the  line,  seems  to  indicate  that 
mine  (=  "  my  death")  is  the  right  reading. 
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167.  Line  160:  Mysflf  had  notk  of  ymir  conventiclbs. 
— l*f.  read  notice.  I  had  marked  iu  the  margin  note  aa  an 
emendation,  before  I  saw  in  the  Cambridge  edn.  that  it 
was  an  anonymous  conjecture.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  twte  is  the  right  reading.  As  the  line  stands  in  Ff. 
it  is  insufferable;  unless  we  read  conventicles  with  the 
accent  on  the  penultimate.  For  note  used  a8="  infor- 
mation "  compare  Henry  V.  ii.  2.  6;  Henry  VIII.  L  2.  48; 
Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3.  86. 

166.  Line  179:  clerkly.— Thii  adverb  occurs  only  twice 
in  Shakespeare;  in  this  passage,  and  in  the  Two  Qent 
ii.  1.  215,  where  it  seems  to  refer  more  to  penmanship  than 
to  scholarship.  Here  it  seems  to  mean  "in  scholarlike 
language,"  as  opposed  to  coarse,  abusive  language.  It  is 
curious  how  the  word  clerk,  which  nowadays  is  chiefly 
identiAed  with  the  notion  of  a  person  in  an  inferior 
position,  was  in  Shakespeare's  time  a  type  uf  all  that  was 
scholarly  and  educated ;  a  sense  of  the  word  which  was 
of  course,  a  relic  of  the  times  when  education  was  almost 
limited  to  the  clergy. 

169.  Line  203:  The  MAP  of  Aonotir— Compare  Richard 
II.  note  281.  where  map,  however,  seems  used  in  a 
different  sense. 

170.  Line  211:  And  Bivim  the  wretch,  and  beats  it  when 
it  STRAYS.— Theobald  would  read  strives,  adopting  the 
conjecture  of  Thirlby.  He  asks  how  can  it  stray  when  it 
is  hound f  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  xviii.  p.  241).  Johnson  thought 
that  there  was  a  confusion  of  ideas  here  and  that  "  the 
poet  had  at  once  before  him  a  butcher  carrying  a  calf 
bound,  and  a  butcher  driving  a  calf  to  the  slaughter,  and 
beating  him  when  he  did  not  keep  the  path  "  (Ct  svjtra, 
p.  242).  Bearing  seems  to  imply  that  the  animal  was 
carried;  but  below,  line  213,  we  have: 

Even  so  remorseless  have  they  borne  him  hence; 

i.e.  Gloucester;  and  certainly  Gloucester  was  not  canied. 

171.  Line  222:  Say,  "  Who 's  a  traitor,  Glonterhe  is  none." 
— Ff.  place  a  note  of  exclamation  after  traitor.  The  punc- 
tuation adopted  in  the  text  is  preferable  to  that  of  Ff.; 
the  sense  being  that  given  in  the  foot-note. 

172.  Line  223:  FAIR  lords.- Yt.  read  Free  lords;  the 
Cambridge  editors  su;:gcst  My/<»rrf*.  The  reading  adopted 
in  the  text  is  that  of  Collier's  MS.  Corrector,  which  Dyce 
follows,  giving  several  instances  of  the  phrase  "Fair 
lords,"  e.g.  III.  Henr>'  VI.  ii.  1.  95;  Iv.  8.  23. 

173.  Line  229:  doth  STINQ  a  chUd.—TMi  shows  that 
Shakespeare,  like  many  persons  nowadoys  who  ought  to 
know  better,  believed  that  the  common  snake,  Natrix 
torqitata,  was  venomous.   Compare  Richard  II.  note  203. 

174.  Line  248:  Were 't  not  all  one,  an  empty  eagle  set — 
Ff.  read : 

Were 't  not  all  one  an  emjity  eajjic  were  set. 

We  have  omitted  icere,  which  is  not  necessary  to  the 
sense,  and  spoils  the  metre. 

176.  Lines  257-2<M).  1'he  meaning  here  is.  at  first  sight, 
rather  obscure;  but  what  Suffolk  evidently  intends  to  say 
is,  that  as  the  fox  is  condemned  to  death  when  caught,  as 
being  a  destructive  animal  to  flocks,  though  he  may  not 
be  caught  red-handed,  so  Duke  Humphrey  ought  to  be 
put  to  death,  as  being  an  enemy  to  the  king. 
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176.  Line  265:  Which  mates  him  first  that  first  intends 
deceit. — Commentat<jrs  differ  as  to  whether  this  word 
here  =  ehe^nates,  or  whether  it  has  the  same  sense  as  in 
the  Comedy  of  Errors,  note  82,  and  means  "bewildered.*' 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  word,  tliough  perhaps  it 
is  an  anglicized  form  of  the  French  mater,  is  originally 
derived,  in  common  with  that  word,  from  the  old  French 
mat  (Italian  matto);  and  that  both  these  latter  words 
were  derived  from  mdt,  originally  of  Arabic  origin,  as 
used  in  the  Persian  phrase,  Shdh  mdt,  the  king  is  dead, 
which  became  corrupted  into  checkmate  aa  used  at  chess; 
and  was  afterwards  used  as  a  verb  to  checkmate,  abbre- 
viated simply  to  mate,  i.e.  to  betray,  to  confound.  The 
Latin  word  mattus,  from  which  some  would  derive  the 
word  mate,  is  not  used  in  any  author  before  Petronius 
Arbiter  (died  A.I>.  G7);  and  it  seems  to  be  used  by  him  as= 
drunk,  tipsy. 

1*77.  Line  280:  And  J :  and  note  we  three  hate  SPOKEN 
it.— Ft.  have  spoke;  the  correction  is  Hanmer's. 

178.  Line  301:  Men's  fiesh  preserv'd  so  whole  I>0  seldotn 
tctn. — Hanmer  alters  do  to  doth,  but  unnecessarily,  the 
construction  being  not  unusual  in  our  early  writers. 
Men's  fiesh  =  the  flesh  of  men,  and  men  becomes  the 
implied  subject.  Compare  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  note 
139,  where  a  similar  construction  is  noticed  (v.  1.  344, 346): 

And  when  Love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  god* 
AfttJte  heaven  drowsy  with  the  liamiony. 

179.  Line  348:  Whiles  I  in  Ireland  NIRSE  a  mighty 
band.  —  Vt.  read  nourish;  Collier's  MS.  substituted  march, 
which  seems  to  me  a  silly  emendation.  Walker  would 
read  jMiirish  as  a  monosyllable;  but  surely  it  is  preferable 
to  substitute,  as  we  have  ventured  to  do,  the  word  nurse, 
of  which  nourish  is  but  another  fonn.  See  I.  Henry 
VI.  note  34,  i.  1.  50: 

Our  isle  be  made  a  nourish  of  salt  tears. 

180.  Line  352:  Until  the  golden  circtiit  on  my  head.- 
Compare  Macl>eth,  i.  5.  29,  where  the  golden  round  is  used 
with  the  same  meaning  as  in  our  text. 

181.  Lines  365,  366: 

caper  upright  like  a  wild  Morisco, 
Shaking  the  bloody  dart^  as  he  his  bells. 
Perhaps  the  wild  Morisco  here  glanced  at  may  have  been 
Will  Kemp,  who  calls  himself  in  his  Nine  Daies  Wonder 
"head-Master  of  Morrice-dauncers,  high  Head-borougli 
of  lieighs.  and  onely  tricker  of  your  Trill-lilles,  and  be»t 
bel-shnngles  betweene  Sion  and  mount  Surrey"  (see 
Ashbee's  Reprint  A.  3).  The  cut  on  the  title-pnge  of  that 
tract  sliows  how  the  bells  were  worn  by  morrls-flancei^ 

182.  Line  378:  Will  make  him  say  I  moc'd  him  to  thoit 
ARMS.— We  might  suspect  here  that  arms  was  a  misprint 
for  aim*;  but  compare  below,  iv.  9  29;  v.  1.  13,  29.  All 
these  passages  conclusively  prove  that  arms  is  iLxd  here 
for  "armed  liands." 

ACT  III.    Scene  2. 

188.  Lines  11-13: 

l8  all  thitigs  well. 

According  cu  I  gave  directioiuf 

First  Mur.  'Tis,  my  good  lord. 
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We  have  followed  here  the  readinp;  of  F.  1;  F.  2.  F.  3  have 
are;  V.  4  and  are.  Aa  the  Cambridge  editors  observe 
(note  viiL),  the  anawerof  the  flrat  murderer aeenis  to  imply 
Uut  the  reading  of  F.  1  is  right  AU  things  here = every- 
thing; and  the  uae  of  a  singular  verb  is  quite  aa  Justifiable 
in  this  passage,  aa  in  many  others  where  it  occurs  after 
a  plural  noun.     Rowc  would  substitute  Ves  for  T  is. 

IM.  Line  26:  /  thank  thee,  LOVE.-Ff.  have  "I  thank 
thee,  yell,"  for  which  Capell  substituted  Meg.  It  is 
evident  that  the  author  was  thinking  of  Eleanor,  Duchess 
of  Gloucester,  and  wrote  Nell  by  mistake;  as  below,  in 
lines  79.  100,  120,  he  has  written  Eleatwr  instead  of 
Margaret,  a  mistake  not  at  all  unlikely  to  occur  to  a  play- 
«» right  much  more  careful  aa  to  minor  points  than  Shake- 
speare was.  The  Cambridge  editors  religiously  retain 
Xell  and  Eleanor  in  the  three  passages  referred  to  above; 
hut  surely  this  is  carrying  respect  for  tlie  original  edition 
a  little  too  far.  One  might  as  well  retain  a  letter  which 
was  printed  topsy-turvy.  Shakespeare  cannot  have 
deliberately  intended  Margaret  to  forget  her  own  name, 
or  the  king  to  forget  his  wife's  name.  Capell's  emenda- 
tion seems  open  tu  the  objection  that  Henry  never  calls 
Margaret  by  the  familiar  term  Meg;  and  one's  sense  of 
fitness  rel>els  against  that  energetic,  domineering  lady 
being  called  Meg  under  any  circumstances;  we  have  ac- 
cordingly substituted  love,  the  form  of  address  used  by 
the  king  to  Margaret  below,  iv.  4.  23. 

1S5   Lines  52,  53: 

cotne,  BASILISK, 

And  KILL  the  innocent  gazer  with  thy  SIGHT. 

The  following  account  of  this  fabulous  monster  is  from 
Holland's  Pliny  (vol.  ii.  book  29,  pp.  356.  357): 

"  To  come  now  unto  the  Basiliske.  whom  all  other 
serpents  doe  (lie  from  and  are  afraid  of:  albeit  he  killeth 
them  with  his  very  breath  and  smell  that  passeth  from 
him;  yea.  and  (by  report)  if  he  do  but  set  his  eye  on  a 
man.  it  is  enough  to  take  away  his  life."  Shakespeare 
uUttdes  to  this  superstition  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2.  47. 
and  again  in  Henry  V.  v.  2.  17. 

IM.  line  OS:  BLOOD-PRINKINO  aighg.  —  Compare  IIL 
Henry  VI.  iv.  4.  22:  "  blood-nieking  sighs; "  also  Just  above, 
ill  2.  61:  "  Hood-conmming  sighs."  Compare  also  Romeo 
*od  Juliet,  lil.  5.  59:  " Dry  sorriiw  drinks  our  blood."  It 
vai  an  old  idea  that  som>w  dried  up  the  blood,  and  caused 
death. 

1B7.  Line  73:  De  woe  for  me;  Le.  "he  grieved  for  me." 
Compare  the  common  expression  Woe  is  me,  i.e.  Woe  is 
"iw,  in  the  previous  line.  In  Cymbellne,  v.  5.  2,  we  have 
the  expression  Woe  it  my  Aeart  =  "  grieved  is  my  heart." 

M.  Line  76 :  What !  art  thou,  like  the  adder,  waxen 
'^/•'-Compare  Psalm  Iviii.  4,  5,  "they  are  like  the 
<W<Mf(^rthatstoppeth  her  ear;  which  will  not  hearken 
t*)  the  voice  of  charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely.' 
Tlie  explanation  of  the  process  by  which  the  adder  stops 
li«r  ears  is  given  by  Oower  in  his  De  Confessione  Amautis, 
^  i.  fol.  X.  (quoted  by  Steevens): 

A  none  a«  he  perceiveth  that. 

He  leycth  do«rne  his  one  eare  all  plat 

Unto  the  ^ounde.  and  halt  it  fast : 


And  eke  that  other  eare  als  faste 
He  Moppeth  with  his  tattle  so  v>tc 
That  he  the  wordes,  lasse  nor  more. 
Of  his  encliantenient  ne  hereth. 

He  is  speaking  of  the  device  employed  by  the  serpent, 
which  bears  a  carbuncle  in  its  head,  to  frustrate  the 
would-be  despoiler  of  the  jewel  This  is  evidently  the 
same  tradition  as  that  alluded  to  by  the  psalmist 

188.  Line  80:  Erect  his  statua  and  worship  it.— This 
form  is  generally  adopted  by  editors  in  those  passages  in 
which  statue  is  a  trisyllable;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  spelling  of  the  word  occurs  in  Ff.  or  in  any  of  the 
Q<1.  of  Shakespeare.  The  only  other  author  who  seems  to 
use  statua  is  Lord  Bacon,  who  has  it  more  than  once  in 
his  45th  essay,  as  also  in  other  places,  e.g. :  "  It  is  not 
possible  to  have  the  true  pictures  or  statuaes  of  Cyrus," 
&c.  (Advancement  of  Learning).  Nares  suggests  that  as 
statue  was  very  often  used  for  a  picture,  the  form  statua 
came  to  be  used  to  distinguish  it  as  a  statue  properly  bo 
called  from  a  picture. 

190.  Line  83:  And  twice  by  AWKWARD  wind  from 
England's  franA:.— Pope  reads  adverse  winds;  but  awkward 
seems  to  have  been  used  in  connecticm  with  winds  in  the 
sense  of  adter»e.     Compare  Marlowe's  Edward  II. : 

\Viih  mri'Ttitrti  winds  and  with  sore  tempests  driven. 

— Works,  p.  211. 

191.  Line  88:  What  did  J  then,  but  CURS'D  the  GENTLE 
guHts. — Hnnmer  altered  curs'd  to  eitrse,  which  destroys 
the  characteristic  idiom.  Gentle  was  changed  by  Singer 
to  ungentle,  an  instance  of  singular  poetic  blindness.  It 
is  evident  that  Margaret  uses  the  epithet  gentle  here,  as 
she  uses  ipell  forewarning  in  lino  85  above.  Her  meaning 
is  that  tlie  wind  and  gusts,  which  appeared  to  be  cruel 
in  keeping  her  from  England,  were  really  kind  in  their 
endeavour  to  prevent  her  coming  to  tlie  arms  of  a  husband, 
who  was  to  prove  so  unkind  as  Henry  now  appears  to 
her.     Compare  below,  line  94: 

The ^retfy-v.iiiiti'iij^  sea  rcfus'd  to  drown  me. 

Hie  whole  passage,  which  is  not  in  the  Contention,  is 
quite  in  Shakespeare's  style.  It  is  a  pretty  piece  of 
feminine  exaggeration. 

198.  Line  101:  As  far  as  I  could  ken  THE  chalky  cliffs.— 
F.  1  has  Oiy.  We  have  followed  ¥.  2  in  its  sensible  cor- 
rection of  an  obvious  error.  It  is  curious  that  the  editors, 
who  obstinately  adhere  to  the  reading  of  F.  1,  cannot  see 
that  '*  thy  chalky  cliffs"  would  <|uite  destroy  the  force 
of  "  thy  shore  "  in  the  following  line. 

193.  Line  116:  To  sit  and  wncH  me,  as  Aseanius  did.— 
Yi.  have  "watch  me."  We  have  adopted  Theobald's  ad- 
mirable emendation,  which  is  completely  justified  by  line 
119  below:  "Am  I  not  wiich'd  like  her?"  In  fact  vcatdi 
has  no  meaning  here.  As  Theobald  has  pointed  out, 
Shakespeare  has  got  into  a  sad  mess  here  with  regard  to 
his  Virgil.  It  was  Cupid,  in  the  shape  of  Ascanius,  that 
sat  in  Dido's  lap,  and  bewitched  her,  inspiring  in  her  a 
passion  for  .^iieas;  and  it  was  .lilneas  who  narrated  to 
Dido  all  the  incidents  of  burning  Troy. 

191  Line  141:  his  PALT  2i/>«.— Compare  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  iv.  1.  100,  and  Henry  V.  chorus,  iv.  8,  the  only 
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other  passages  iu  which  Shakespeare  uses  this  forni  of 
pale. 

195.  Uues  142,  143: 

and  to  RAIN 

Upon  his  face  an  ocean  of  salt  tears. 
Ft.  have  drain;  the  emendation  is  Capell's. 

196.  line  162:  AND  seeing  him,  I  see  my  life  in  death. 
—Ft.  read  For.  Some  editors,  following  Johnson,  would 
alter  li/e  in  death  to  death  in  life,  as  if  the  meaning  were 
that  he  llred  to  see  his  own  death,  that  is  to  say,  the 
death  of  all  his  hopes  and  happiness  with  that  of  Glou- 
cester, who  was  his  most  faithful  and  loyal  adviser.  But 
the  text,  as  it  stands,  makes  sufficiently  good  sense;  and, 
as  Mnlone  points  out,  the  expression  is  quite  In  Shake- 
speare's manner.  He  compares  Macbeth,  11.  2.  3S :  "  the 
death  of  each  day's  life."  The  meaning  is  clear:  "I  see 
my  life  in  death,"  that  is,  "in  a  state  of  death;"  Henry 
being  sensible  that  with  Gloucester  died  all  his  hopes  of 
defeating  the  attempts  against  his  crown  and  life. 

197.  Lines  100-178.  —  This  speech  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  iu  this  play.  .  It  is  interesting  to  compare  it 
with  the  corresponding  speech  in  The  Contention  (pp.  472, 
473): 

Ofl  have  I  scene  a  titntly  parted  ^tt%x, 

Uf  ashie  semblance,  pale  and  blooillcsse, 

But  loe  the  blood  is  sctled  in  his  face. 

More  better  coloured  then  when  he  Uu'd, 

His  well  proportioned  beard  made  rough  and  sterne. 

His  fing^ers  spred  abroad  as  one  that  graspt  for  life, 

Yet  was  by  strength  surprisde,  the  least  of  these  are  probable. 

It  cannot  chuse  but  he  was  niurthered. 

Anyone  who  reads  carefully  these  two  speeches  must 
admit  that,  whosesoever  was  the  hand  that  transformed 
The  Contention  into  the  present  play,  it  must  have  been 
the  hand  of  one  who  was  a  far  greater  poet  than  anyone 
concerned  in  the  authorship  of  the  older  drama.  When 
we  come  to  examine  the  relationship  between  the  first 
Quarto  uf  Uamlct,  1(303,  and  the  later  one,  1004,  we  shall 
find  that  the  speech  of  Warwick's  in  the  older  play  bears 
much  the  same  resemblance  to  the  more  developed  speech 
in  II.  Henry  VI.  as  some  of  Hamlet's  soliloquies,  in  the 
Quarto  1003,  bear  to  the  mure  amplified  version  of  1604. 
In  both  cases  we  have,  iu  the  older  form,  the  main  ideas 
in  a  rough  and  unrhythmical  shape ;  in  both  cases  the 
same  ({uestion  arises.  Was  the  earlier  form  of  the  play 
correctly  transcribed  from  the  author's  MS.,  or  was  it 
a  copy  based  on  the  various  "parts"  of  the  actors,  or 
imperfectly  taken  down  in  shorthand  by  some  one  in  the 
audience? 

198.  Line  161:  timely-parted  ghost.— Compsre  Comedy 
of  Errors,  i.  1.  139: 

And  happy  were  I  In  my  timtly  death, 

where  timely  Is  used  as  an  adjective  =  early;  and,  as  an 
adverb,  in  many  other  passages,  e.g.  in  Macbeth,  ii.  3.  51: 

He  did  command  me  to  call  timtly  on  him. 

But  taking  the  epithet  timely-parted  in  connection  with 
"timeless  death,"  in  line  187  below,  wc  must  agree  with 
those  who  give  the  word  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  in 
our  foot-note.  Halliwell,  in  his  note  on  the  corresi>onding 
passage  in  the  Contention  (p.  472),  quotes  from  the  Two 
Angry  Women  of  Abington,  1509: 
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Oft  have  I  heard  a  timeiy  marritd  f^ 
That  newly  left  to  call  her  uiotber  luam ; 

and  aays  theae  two  lines  "  appear  almost  a  parody  "  of  the 
speech  in  the  text;  but  timely  certainly  teems  to  have 
there  the  sense  of  early. 

QhoU  is  here  used = corpse,  the  body  from  which  the 
spirit  has  departed,  not  the  spirit  after  it  has  departed 
from  the  body.  For  a  similar  use  of  the  word  we  may 
compare  Hamlet,  i.  4.  85:  "I  '11  make  a  ghost  of  him  that 
lets  me;"  though  in  that  case  there  may  be  a  donble  idea 
of  the  spirit  which  has  left  the  dead  body,  and  the  dead 
body  which  is  left  by  the  spirit.  Ghost  is  undoubtedly 
used  in  The  Contention  as = corpse,  where  yoong  Clifford, 
finding  his  father's  dead  body,  says  (p.  518): 

Sweete  father,  to  thy  murthred  ghoast  I  sweare. 

199.  Line  176:  Like  to  the  summer's  corn  by  tempest 
2(x2^'d.— Halliwell  gives  this  word  as  used  "of  grass  or 
com  beaten  down  by  wind  and  rain,"  iu  the  West  of 
England  dialect  Bolfe  says  that  the  word  is  still  iu 
common  use  in  New  England. 

800.  Line  187:  timeless. — Compare  Richard  II.  note 83^. 

201.  Line  20r>:  Xor  cease  to  be  an  arrogant  CONTROLLEU. 
— Surely  the  sense  that  Schmidt  gives  to  this  word, 
"ceusurer,  detractor,"  is  a  strained  one.  He  compares 
Titus  Audronicus,  11.  3.  60: 

Saucy  controUtr  of  our  private  steps. 

But.  even  in  tliat  passage,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  look 
for  the  real  meaning  further  than  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  which  was  "  one 
whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  a  check  on  accounts,"  from  the 
French  contrdle.  Such  an  office  implies  the  exercise  of 
command,  the  power  of  restraint,  and,  by  implication,  of 
ceusure. 

908.  Line  207:  Madam,  be  still,— with  reverence  may  I 
say  IT.— Ff.  have  say,  omitting  it:  we  follow  Capell  iu 
adopting  the  reading  of  the  Qq.  in  the  corresponding  line. 

808.  Line  244:  Unless  TALSE  S^tfolk  straight  be  done  to 
death— Ft.  read  Lord;  we  follow  Malone  in  adopting /oIm 
from  Q<i.  Lord  seems  to  have  been  caught  by  the  tran- 
scriber from  the  line  above. 

801  Line  265:  That  they  ufQl  guard  you,  WHETHER  you 
will  or  no.— Ff.  have  where,  the  old  form  of  whether. 

805.  Line  278:  An  answer  from  the  king,  or  we  'II  break 
in .'— Ff.  have  "  we  will  all."  The  all  seems  quite  rednn- 
dant,  and  was  probably  caught  from  the  line  below.  We 
have  adopted  the  emendation  which  Dyce  suggested,  but 
did  not  adopt. 

806.  Line  308:  Uast  thou  not  spirit  to  curse  thine 
EHEUiESl—Ft.  have  enemy;  we  have  followed  Capdl  in 
preferring  the  reading  of  Qq. 

807.  Line  310:  Would  curses  KILL,  asdoth  the  MASIVKAKE'S 
OROAN.— Compare  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  8.  47: 

And  shrieks  like  maudrakts*  torn  out  of  the  earth. 

The  curious  superstitions,  that  gathered  round  this  phuit, 
appear  to  rest  on  no  other  foundation  than  that  the  forked 
root  bears  some  mde  resemblance  to  the  body  of  a  man 
or  woman.    Mandrake  roots  were  often  sold  to  superati- 
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tm»  people,  being  sometimei  replaced  by  "those  of  the 
vhite  bryony  (bryonia  dioiea)  cut  to  the  shape  of  men 
sad  voroen.  and  dried  in  a  hot  sand  bath  "  (Prior's  Popu- 
lar Names  of  British  Plants,  p.  143).    In  Italy  these  roots 
of  matidraket  were  supposed  to  remove  barrenneas,  a 
belief  which  dated  from  the  very  earliest  times.  See  Qen- 
ests  rrx  14-ia    The  passage  in  the  text  alludes  particu- 
lady  to  the  silly  belief  that,  if  any  man  pulled  up  a  man- 
inUU  by  the  root,  the  plant  shrieked,  and  the  man  snb- 
leqoently  died.     "Dr.  Daubeney  has  published  in  his 
Roman  Husbandry  a  most  curious  drawing  from  the 
Vienna  MS.  of  Dioscorides  in  the  fifth  century,  'repre- 
senting the  Goddess  of  Discovery  presenting  to  Dioscorides 
the  root  of  this  Mandrake'  (of  thoroughly  human  shape) 
'which  she  had  Just  pulled  up,  while  the  unfortunate  dog 
which  had  been  employed  fur  that  purpose  is  depicted 
in  the  agonies  of  death'"  (Ellacoml>e.  p.  118).    There  are 
two  sorts  of  mandrake:  Mandragora  vernalis,  which  has 
a  very  insignificant  flower  and  bears  an  apple-lilce  fruit; 
and  Matidragora  atUumnalis  or  mieroearpa,  which  has 
flowers  of  a  pale-blue  colour  resembling  the  Anemone 
PuUatUla.    Originally  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  on 
the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  mandragora  was 
introduced  into  Europe  at  a  very  early  period.    It  is  men- 
tioned as  early  as  the  tenth  century. 


I.  Line  325:  Their  »o/te»t  tmich  an  smart  as  LIZARDS' 
STI5GS. — It  is  not  wonderful  that  this  perfectly  harmless 
animal  should  be  accused  of  being  poisonous  in  Shalce- 
speare's  time,  as  even  now  many  people,  who  ought  to 
luiow  better,  look  upon  lizards  and  newts  with  almost  the 
same  horror  as  on  scorpions  or  vipers.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  taking  away  the  character  of  this  pretty  aud  gentle 
little  creature,  llie  notion  that  it  is  poisonous  arose 
probably  from  the  forked  tongue  which  it  darts  out  so 
rapidly',  while  pursuing  the  insects  which  form  its  food. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  only  really  venomous  lizard  is 
excessively  rare;  there  has,  I  believe,  been  only  one  speci- 
men ever  brought  to  this  country,  and  that  is  now  in  the 
Zocdogical  Qardens,  Regent's  Park.  But  the  lizard  also 
appears  to  have  been  credited  in  times  i)ast  with  good 
qaalities,  to  which  it  could  lay  as  little  claim  as  to  the 
evil  quality  of  being  venomous.  In  Robert  Chester's  Love's 
Martyr  we  have: 

The  Lizard  is  a  kind  or  lolling  creature. 

Especially  to  man  he  is  a  friend: 

This  property  is  giuen  him  by  nature. 

From  dangerous  beasts  poore  Man  he  doth  defend: 
For  being  sieepy  he  all  sence  forsaketh. 
The  Lizard  bites  him  till  the  man  awaketh. 

— New  Shak.  Soc.  Reprint,  p.  1x4. 

SOS.  Line  339:  O,  Ut  me  entreat  thee  cease.  Give  me 
(Ay  AanJ.— This  is  an  instance  of  an  extra  syllabic  being 
put  at  the  beginning  of  a  line;  perhaps  the  0  should  stand 
alone  in  a  separate  line. 

SIS.  Line  350:  'Tia  not  the  land  I  care  /or,  icert  thou 
niKSCK.— F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4  have  hence,  which  some  editors 
loUow;  the  correction  seems  unnecessary. 

Sll.  Line  306:  Myself  TO  joy  in  nought  hut  that  thou 
Mgt.^Yi.  read  "no  Joy;"  the  correction  is  one  of  those 
very  few  happy  ones  made,  originally,  by  Collier's  MS.  No 
eotainlj  •eema  (o  be  a  mistake  for  to;  the  transcriber's 


eye  having  caught  the  no  in  the  line  above.  To  tlie 
double  negative  there  is  no  objection;  Imt  the  sentence, 
as  an  antithesis  to  the  sentence  in  the  line  above,  "to  joy 
thy  life,"  seems  to  require  the  infinitive. 

SIS.  Lmes  368,  369.— Beaufort's  death  followed  Glou- 
cester's within  six  weeks;  that  is  to  say  the  latter  died  on 
February  28th,  1447,  and  tlie  former  on  April  llth  of  the 
same  year.  Suffolk's  banishment  did  not  take  place  till 
three  years  later,  namely  in  1450. 

818.  Line  381:  But  wherefore  grieve  1  at  an  hour's  poor 
/om/— Different  interpretations  have  been  given  to  this 
phrase;  but  the  one  we  have  adopted  in  the  foot-note 
seems  the  most  sensible.  There  has  l)een  no  previous  in- 
timation of  Buuufort's  illness,  so  that  the  queen  can  lie 
hardly  Iield  to  mean,  as  some  commentators  would  explain 
the  phrase,  that  the  cardinal  had  died  an  hour  or  so  before 
his  time. 

514.  Line  408:  And  take  my  heart  ALONG  with  thee.— 
Along  is  not  in  Ff. ;  added  by  Hannier.  Steevens  com- 
pares Hamlet,  iii.  3.  4: 

Ami  he  to  En(;l.-in(l  shall  alcttj^  with  thee. 

ACT  III.     ScKNE  3. 

515.  Lines  2-4.— All  the  details  ^iven  by  Shakcsr>eure 
as  to  the  cardinal's  death  are  probably  founded  on  the 
account  in  Hall  (pp.  210,  211) :  "  His  couetous  insaciable, 
and  hope  of  long  lyfe,  made  hym  bothe  to  forget  Ood, 
hys  Prynce  and  hyni  selfe.  in  his  latter  tlaiea:  for  doctoi 
Ihon  Baker  his  pryiiio  counsailer,  and  his  chappelleyn, 
wrote,  that  he  lyeng  on  his  death  bed,  said  these  wordes. 
'  Why  should  I  dye  hauig  so  muche  ryches,  if  the  whole 
Realnie  would  saue  my  lyfe,  I  am  able  either  by  pollicie 
to  get  it,  or  by  ryches  to  bye  it.  Fye,  will  not  deatli  be 
hyered,  nor  will  money  do  nothyn}:?  when  my  nephew 
of  Bedford  died,  I  thought  my  selfe  halfe  vp  tlie  whele, 
but  when  I  sawe  myne  other  nephew  of  Gloucester  dis- 
ceased,  then  I  thought  my  self  able  to  be  ei^iuile  with 
kinges,  and  so  thought  to  encrease  my  treasure  in  hoope 
to  haue  worne  a  tryple  Croune.  But  I  se  now  the  worlde 
faileth  me,  and  so  I  am  deceyiied:  praiyng  you  all  to 
pray  for  me."  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  really  any 
historical  foundation  for  this  scene.  Lingard  thus  speaks 
of  his  death  (p.  83):  "  That  lie  expired  in  the  agonies  of 
despair,  is  a  fiction,  which  we  owe  to  the  imagination  of 
Shakespeare;  from  an  eye-witness  we  learn  that  during  a 
lingering  illness  he  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  religious 
exercises.  According  to  the  provisions  of  his  will,  his 
wealth  was  chiefly  distributed  in  charitable  donations; 
no  less  a  sum  than  four  thousand  pounds  was  set  aside 
for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  prisoners  in  the  capital;  and 
the  hospital  of  St.  Cross,  in  the  vicinity  of  Winchester, 
still  exists  a  durable  monument  of  his  munificence." 

516.  Line  10:  Can  I  make  men  live,  WHKTIIKR  they 
will  or  no.'— Here  again  the  Folio  has  the  contracted 
form  where. 

SIT  Line  22:  That  lays  strong  siege  unto  THIS  WRETCH'S 
«at//.— Capell  conjectured  his  wretched  to  avoid  the  repe- 
tition of  this  tcretch,  which  occurs  in  line  20  above. 
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£18.  Line  28:  Hold  vp  thy  ham!,  make  gigtuil  of  thy 
hope.— In  the  Var.  £d.  there  U  n.  uute,  signed  C,  which 
says  this  passage  probably  alludes  to  the  practice  of 
K'>man  Catholic  priests,  who  l>«fore  administering  the 
last  sacraments  to  a  dying  person,  try  to  obtain,  at  least, 
some  sign  from  him  if  he  is  unable  to  speak.  This  is 
probably  the  true  explanation;  for  even  if  a  dying  person 
be  too  weak  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  a  pointing  of 
the  hand  upward  is  a  natural  gesture  as  indicating  a 
hope  and  belief  in  Gud. 

We  have  shown  above  (note  101)  that  the  best  authori- 
ties in  history  do  not  sanction  the  view  taken  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort's  character  in  this  ;>lay.  Uull  and  Ilulinshed  both 
write  with  great  bitterness  of  all  priests  and  dignitaries  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church:  and  if  we  arc  astitnished.  or 
pained  at  the  want  of  judicial  fairness  and  impartiality 
in  the  old  chroniclers,  we  must  remember  that,  at  that 
time,  the  bitterest  political  animosity  permeated  all  the- 
ological and  religious  opinions.  Even  in  our  own  time, 
when,  for  the  most  i)art.  people  agree  to  <lifTer  without 
hating  one  another,  impartiality  in  the  liiHtorinn  is  a  very 
rare  quality.  Moreover,  the  authors  of  The  Contention, 
and  Shakespeare  in  revising  tiieir  play,  wished  to  make 
(Gloucester  a  hero:  and  when  a  jmet  or  dramatist  wants 
to  make  a  hero  of  some  historic  personage,  whose  claims 
to  such  honour  are  doubtful,  he  has  to  blacken  the  char- 
acter of  some  one  or  other  of  his  rivals.  The  dramatist 
who  selects  as  his  hero  Charles  I.  must,  for  the  sake  of 
contrast,  blacken  Cromwell's  character,  and  vice  vernd. 
Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  dramatic  effect  as  a  hero  with 
whom  we  cannot  sympathize,  or  a  villain  whom  we  can- 
not detest. 

ACT  IV.    Scene  1. 

819.  Lines  3-7.  This  passage  refers  to  the  dragons 
which  were  supposed  to  draw  Night's  chariot.  See  Mids. 
Night's  Dream,  note  205.  The  whole  of  this  passage  is  so 
strongly  redolent  of  Marlowe's  style,  that  it  fumislies  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  to  those  who  hfild  that  ^lar- 
lowe  assisted  Shakespeare  in  the  revision  of  The  Conten- 
tion and  The  True  Tragedy.  Note  that  there  are  no  less 
than  three  epithets  applied  to  day  and  icings,  and  two 
to  night  and  darkness.  But  we  cannot  produce  any  pas- 
sage from  Marlowe  containing  similar  lines  or  expressions; 
yet  it  is  impossible,  if  one  reads  a  play  of  Marlowe's— 
such  as  Tamburlane,  or  the  Jew  of  Malta  -not  to  be  struck 
with  the  strong  resemblance  of  style  in  this  speech.  It 
is  only  fair,  however,  to  those  who  hold  that  Shakespeare 
is  solely  responsible  for  the  modified  and  altered  form  of 
The  Contention  and  The  True  Tragedy,  as  presented  in 
the  Sec<md  and  Third  Parts  of  Henry  VI.,  tt>  note  that, 
possibly,  he  was  deliberately  imitating  Marlowe  here.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  Shakespeare  has  quoted,  or 
copied  lines  from  Marlowe,  in  others  of  his  plays;  one 
instance  of  which  we  have  already  given  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  note  116.  Other  instances  will  ]>e  found  in  pages 
27S-275  of  Miss  Lee's  paper  on  Henry  VI.  (New  Shak.  Soc. 
Transactions,  1875-1876).  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
peculiar  expressions  may  lie  exactly  paralleled  in  Shake- 
speare, such  as  gaudy  applied  to  day;  compare  King 
John  (referring  to  day),  iii.  3.  36: 

It  all  too  wanton  and  too/kU  qfi^auds. 
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/{^iiu>rM'/u/= pitiful,  is  also  applied  to  day  in  Two  Gent, 
ir.  3.  13.  where  the  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
(=  "pitiful")  as  in  this  passage.  It  also  occurs  in  Richard 
III.  L  2.  156;  and  Shakesffeare  uses  *' piti/ul  eye  of  day" 
in  Kacbeth,  iii.  2.  57.  Milton  has  copied  the  epithet 
blabbing  in  Corous,  line  138:  "  the  blabbing  eastern  scout." 
It  was  after  having  noted  the  resemblance  of  this  passage 
to  Marlowe  that  I  turned  to  Miss  Lee's  paper  on  Heur>- 
VI.  (ut  supra,  p.  271).  She  says:  "It  is  hani  to  believe 
that  any  hand  but  Marlowe's  wrote  the  following  lines: 

The  tfau«ly,  blabbiiiij^,  and  remonefui  day 

lik  crept  into  the  l>osom  of  the  sea ; 

And  now  loui  howling  wolves  arouse  the  jades 

That  drai;  the  tragic  melancholy  ni>;ht. 

Who  with  their  drowsy,  slow,  and  tra^c  wings 

Clip  dead  men's  graves,  and  from  their  misty  jaws 

Breathe  foul  contagious  darkness  in  the  air." 

The  resemblance,  therefore,  must  be  strong,  as  it  strikes 
one  independently  of  any  preconceived  opinion. 

880.  Line  11:  Or  with  their  blood  ttain  this  MSCOLOl'K'P 
shore.  -Discoloured  is  not  elided  in  Folio;  in  this  case  the 
non-elision  would  seem  to  be  an  oversight. 

881.  Lines  21.  22: 

The  lives  o/  those  we  have  lost  in  fight,  SHALL  THEY 
Be  count erpoiu'd  tritfi  such  a  petty  sunif 

Ft.  read : 

The  lives  of  those  wkirA  we  have  lost  in  fight 
Re  counter-poys'd  with  such  a  {>ettie  summe. 

The  emendations  proposed  for  this  line  are  various.  Tlie 
Cambridge  and  Globe  edns.  print  it  as  in  Ff.,  except  that 
they  put  a  note  of  exclamation  (!)  at  the  end  of  line  22. 
Dyce  puts  a  note  of  interrogation  (?).  In  neither  case 
does  it  make  much  sense.  In  order  to  render  the  lines 
intelligible,  some  such  words  as  I  have  ventured  to  intro- 
duce must  be  supplied.  It  will  be  noticed  that  line  lU 
is  elliptical,  and  bear=" said  yet  you  bear."  It  would 
have  been  easy  for  the  transcriber  to  have  overlooked 
Shall  they  at  the  end  of  line  21,  especially  as  line  20  ends 
with  shall,  and  line  21  begins  with  The,  which  is  written 
in  ^IS.  much  the  same  as  They.  The  captain  is  evidently 
trying  to  frighten  the  two  gentlemen  into  giving  the 
ransom.  I  venture  to  think  that,  with  the  emendation  I 
have  made,  the  lines  read  more  in  accordance  with  the 
bullying  tone  of  his  speech. 


I.  Line  31:  my  name  is  Walter  Whit m ore.  — li  is 
intended  here  that  the  speaker  should  pronounce  Walter 
as  WaUr;  and  in  Richard  III.  v.  5.  13,  the  first  Ave  Qq 
have  Water  for  Walter.  Compare  Richard  II.  iv.  1 
(passim),  where  FiLs-Walter  is  written  Ft fZMJOter  invari- 
ably, and  undoubtedly  was  so  pronounced. 

883.  Lines  34.  35 : 

A  cunning  man  did  ealeulate  my  birth 
And  told  me  that  by  water  I  should  die. 

For  this  prophecy  compare  1.  4.  35.  36.  where  the  >pirlt, 
in  answer  to  Margery  Jourdain,  referring  to  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  says: 

By  water  shall  he  die  and  take  his  end. 

But  it  does  not  api»ear  from  what  source  the  author  of 
The  Contention  obtained  this  tradition.     The  Paiton 
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Letter,  quoted  below  (note  247),  alludes  to  quite  a  differ- 
ent prophecy. 

SM.  Line  4S:  Jove  iometime  went  ditguis'd,  and  why 
not  Jf—Thi»  line  ia  omitted  in  IT;  but  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  sense.  Following  most  of  the  editors,  we 
have  restored  it  from  Qq. 

SSS.  Line  60:  Obteure  and  LOWLT  neain.  King  Henry't 
UoutL—lii  Yi.  this  line,  by  mistake,  is  made  part  of  the 
preceding  speech,  and  lowly  is  misprinted  lou$y.  Pope 
was  the  first  to  make  the  correctiun,  and  he  took  lowly 
fn>m  Qq  .  where  the  speech  runs  thus: 

Base  Jadie  grooiite,  Kiii);  Henries  blood 
The  honourable  blood  of  Lancaster 
Cannot  be  shed  by  such  a  loviy  swaine. 

S96.  Line  52:  J  AI>ED  ffrooiA.  —Shakespeare  uses  this  word 

in  two  other  passages,  in  Henry  VIIL  iil.  2.  280:  "jaded 

by  a  piece  of  scarlet,"  uud  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii. 

1.  33.  M: 

The  ne'er  yet  beaten  horse  of  Parthia 

We  h<ive  jaded  out  o'  the  field. 

Qq  have  jody,  a  reading  which  some  editors  prefer. 
Jaded  never  seems  to  be  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the 
mtMlem  sense  t>f  "tired."  The  sense  we  have  given  in 
the  foot-note  is  that  generally  given  to  the  word  in  this 
passage,  though  it  may  mean  "treated  like  a  jade." 

SS7    Line  54:  Bare-headed  plodded  by  my  TOOT-CLOTH 
w*«Ze.— Compare  Richard  III.  iil.  4.  86: 

Thre«  times  to-day  my  foot-floth  horse  did  stumble; 

and  Middleton's  A  Mad  World  My  Masters,  iii.  2:  "  newly 
alighte<l  fn»m  his  fiMt-eloth  "  (Works.  voL  ii.  p.  369),  in  a 
note  on  which  passage  allusion  is  made  to  the  mistaken 
i«iea  that  a  horse  was  sometimes  denominated  a  foot- 
doth,  the  expression  being  equal  to  our  "alighted  from 
his  saddle."  To  have  sl  foot-doth  for  your  horse  was  con- 
sidered a  sign  of  rank.     We  have  in  Middleton's  Phccnix, 

T.  1.: 

Think  all  thjr  seed  young  lords,  and  by  this  act 

Moke  •./oot-<loth'd  posterity.  —Works,  vol.  i.  p.  396. 

i.e.  "make  your  posterity  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
have/oof-eMA^  for  their  horses." 


Line  01 :  How  in  our  VOIDING  lobby  hast  thou  stood. 
—I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  other  instance  of  the 
use  of  this  phrase.    We  have  in  Rowe's  Jane  Shore : 

Some  poor  remain,  the  vciding'  of  thy  table. 

There  voiding  evidently  means  "  what  is  thrown  away,"  the 
" refuse."  Fabyan  uses  voided  in  the  sense  of  "quitted" 
ra  the  following  pasaage:  "In  this.  xiii.  yere  of  kynge 
Hery,  vpon  Trynyte  sdtlaye,  .  .  .  whyle  the  bysshop  of 
Lddon  was  at  hyghe  masse  in  seynt  Paulys  Churche  of 
f/jodon,  fell  sodeynlye  suche  thyckenesse  &  derkenesse 
of  clowdys,  and  therewith  suche  stenche,  &  tepest  of 
tbonder  and  lyghtenyng,  that  the  people  there  assemblyd, 
f/fdyd  the  churche"  (p.  327). 

m.  UnetTO.  71: 

Cap.  YlS,  PooU. 

Sof.  POOLII 

Cap.  Ay,  kennel,  puddle,  sink;  vho9e  filth  and  dirt. 
The  two  speeches  of  the  Captain  and  Suffolk  we  have, 
in  common  with  nearly  all  modem  editors,  supplied  from 
Qq.    In  F.  1  tlie  panage  atandi  thai: 


Lieu.  Conuey  him  hence,  and  on  our  long  boats  side. 
Strike  off  his  head.    Su/.  Thou  dar'st  not  for  thy  owne. 

Lieu.  Poole,  Sir  Poole  T    Lord, 
I  kenncll,  puddle,  sinke,  whose  filth  and  dirtli,  &c. 

The  arrangement  in  the  text  is  that  suggested  by  Mr. 
P.  Z.  Round,  who  says:  "The  two  lines  may  have  been 
written  as  one  long  line,  the  speakers  being  denoted 
merely  by  the  initials  8.  and  L.,  which  the  printers  mis- 
takenly expanded  into  the  words  Sir  and  Lord,  for  which 
the  letters  sometimes  stand.  The  word  Yes  in  The  Con- 
tention perhaps  slipped  out  of  the  Folio  text  acciden- 
tally." But,  as  line  00  is  still  deficient.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  passage  might  be  arranged  thus,  making  one 
complete  line: 

Crt/.  Yes,  Poole: 

Su/.  Poole?    Poole  I    Sir— 

Caf.  Aye,  I^rd  Poole  I 

Of  course  when  the  Cnptain  uses  the  first  insulting  ex- 
pression Suffolk  is  indignant  at  his  familiarity,  and  re- 
peats Poole  with  angry  astonishment.  The  Captain  con- 
tinues his  next  speech  in  a  more  insulting  tone  still,  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  Poole  to  bring  out  tlie  doulile  signifi- 
cance it  bears.  It  seems  to  me  tliat,  for  stage  purposes, 
this  arrangement  would  l>e  by  far  the  most  effective. 

230.  Line  71:  A-^/niW.— Shakespeare  only  uses  this  word 
in  the  sense  of  "gutter"  in  one  other  passage,  in  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  iv  3.  98: 

Go.  hop  nic  over  every  kennel  lioine. 

831.  Line  74:  For  mcallomng  the  treasure  cfthe  realm. 
—The  sense  that  we  have  given  For  in  our  foot-note  is 
the  one  generally  accepted.  Compare  Two  Gent,  of 
Verona,  i.  2.  136 : 

Yet  here  they  shall  not  lie,  /or  catching  cold. 

Also  Pericles,  i.  1.  39,  40: 

advise  thee  to  desist 
For  going  on  death's  net. 

282.  Lines  76,  etseg.:  And  thou  that  smil'dst  at  good 
Duke  Humphrey's  death,  Ac— Malone  quotes  from  The 
Mirrour  of  Magistrates.  1575: 

And  led  mr  back  ogain  to  Dover  road, 
Where  unto  me  recounting  all  my  faults, — 
j4s  tnurthering  0/ dttke  Humphrey  in  his  bed. 
And  how  I  had  brought  all  the  realm  to  notght, 
Cau<ung  the  king  unlawfully  to  wed. 
There  was  no  grace  but  I  must  lose  my  head." 

— Var.  Hd.  vol.  xviii.  p.  987. 

It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  passage  quoted  suggested 
to  Shakespeare  this  speech  of  the  Captain,  which  is  much 
longer  and  more  elaborate  than  the  corresponding  one  in 
The  Contention. 

833.  Lines  77.  78: 
Against  the  senseless  winds  shall  grin  in  rain. 
Who  in  contempt  shall  hiss  at  thee  again. 

Compare  Rom.  and  Jul.  i.  1.  118,  119: 

and  cut  the  winds. 
Who.  nothing  hurt  withal,  kiss'd  him  in  scorn. 

284.  Lines  84.  85: 

And,  like  ambitious  Sylla,  overgorg'd 
With  gobbets  qf  thy  mother's  bleeding  heart. 
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The  reference  is,  of  coarse,  to  the  rival  of  Marios,  Sulla, 
the  great  prototype  of  those  bloodthirsty  tyrants,  the 
memory  of  whose  wholesale  murders  during  the  French 
revolution  still  make  one  shudder.  Sulla  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  proscription.  In  B.C.  82,  after  his  decisive 
victory  beft>re  the  Colline  Gate  of  Rome,  and  the  sur- 
render of  Pnuneste  on  the  death  of  the  son  of  his  rival, 
the  younger  Marius,  Sulla  drew  up  a  list  of  all  those  per- 
sons against  whom  he  had  any  grudge  or  enmity;  they 
were  declared  outlaws,  and  might  be  killed  by  any  one, 
even  by  slaves,  with  impunity.  Many  thousands  of  per- 
sons perished  under  this  infamous  edict  It  is  to  this  that 
the  somewhat  bombastic  phrase  in  the  text  refers.  Sulla 
was  one  of  the  few  great  criminals  of  history  who  escaped 
a  violent  death.  He  died,  four  years  after  this  orgy  of 
murder,  in  his  villa  at  Puteoli.  We  have  followed  the 
spelling  of  Ff.  though  there  is  no  justification  for  writing 
Sylla  instead  of  Snlla. 

It  is  remarkable  that  pobbetJi  occurs  nowhere  else  in 
Shakespeare,  except  in  this  passage,  and  again  below,  v. 
2.  58. 

235.  Line  86:  mother's  bleeding  heart.— Yf.  read  mother- 
bleeding;  the  correction  is  Rowe's. 

236.  Lines  OS,  09: 

Advance  our  HALF-FAC'D  SUN,  striving  to  shine, 
Under  the  ichich  w  writ  Invitis  nubibus. 

Malone  quotes  Camden's  Remaines:  "  Edward  III.  bare 
for  his  device  the  rays  of  the  sun  (ilspersiiig  themselves 
out  of  a  cloud  "  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  xviii.  p.  288). 

237.  Line  107:  pinnace. —  Thia  word,  which  seems  to 
have  meant  a  small  vessel  propelled  by  oars  and  sails, 
does  not  seem  to  be  used  very  properly  here;  for  the  ship, 
of  which  the  captain  who  took  Suffolk  prisoner  was  in 
comnmn«l,  was  a  ship  of  war,  Steevens  «iUotes  a  passage 
from  Winwood's  Memorials,  vol.  iii.  p.  118,  in  which  a 
j)innace  of  250  tons  burden  is  mentioned;  but  it  generally 
seems  to  have  been  used  of  a  much  smaller  vessel.  Pinnace 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  jnnus.  Compare  French  pinaee, 
Italian  pinaccio.  The  word  was  formerly  written  ttpyner, 
or  g]njnner.  See  quotation  from  Paston  Letters  (vol.  i. 
p.  124),  given  l)elow  in  note  247. 

238.  Line  108:  Than  Bargulus  the  strong  I llyrian  pirate. 
—In  The  Contention  tlie  corresponding  passage  is  (pp. 
485,  48G): 

Threatens  more  pl.i(;ucs  tlian  mightie  Abradas, 
The  great  M as.i<)onian  Pyrate. 

It  is  curious  that  Greene  in  Penelope's  Web,  1601,  men- 
th)ns  Abradas  "the  great  Macedonian  pirat"(V^ar.  Ed. 
vol.  xviii.  p.  2iiQ).  This  is  worth  noticing,  as  it  may  perhaps 
confirm  the  theory  of  those  who  niaintain  that  Greene 
had  a  hand  in  The  Contention.  Bargulus  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  in  his  De  Ofllciis.  Dr.  Farmer  quotes  two  trans- 
lations in  which  Shakespeare  might  possibly  have  got  the 
name.  It  seems  that  the  proper  form  of  the  name  is 
liardylig  or  Dardyllis  (Greek  Btt^iukif).  Bardylis  was 
originally  a  collier,  then  he  became  a  leader  of  a  band  of 
freebooters,  and  afterwards  king  of  lUyria.  In  this  last 
capacity  he  seems  to  have  carried  on  constant  war  against 
Macedonia,  and  then  to  have  been  defeated  and  killed  in 
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battle  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great.  (See 
Dyce,  note,  vol.  v.  p.  210.) 

288.  Line  117:  Oelidus  timor  oeenpat  artut. — F.  1  his: 
"  PllfE  gelidu*  timer  oecupat  artus."  Theobald  propoteil 
to  read:  "PdCKJl  geliduM  timor  oecupat  artus."  Malone: 
"Pens  gelidus  timor  oecupat  artus."  F.  2  omits  Pitu. 
This  quotation  has  not  been  traced  to  its  source,  though 
there  is  a  very  similar  passage  in  Virgil's  .£neid,  vii.  446: 
"  SUBITUS  tremor  oecupat  artus;"  and  again  we  have  in 
iEneid,  xi.  424,  the  same  expression  without  subitns. 
Verplanck  suggests  that  it  may  be  a  quotation  from  Man- 
tuanus  (see  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  note  97). 

240.  Line  128:  Than  stand  uncorer'd  to  this  ri</j^or 
groom.— Ft.  have  the;  we  have  adopted  Walkers  con- 
jecture. 

241.  Line  129:  Exempt  from  fear  is  true  nobility.— This 
line  stands  in  F.  1  thus: 

True  nobility,  is  exempt  from  fe.nr. 

We  have  adopted  Lloyd's  conjecture  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  wonls;  the  comma  after  nobility  in  F.  1  seem 
to  show  that  the  two  portions  of  the  sentence  had  been 
accidentally  transposed. 

242.  Line  132:  Come,  soldiers,  show  what  cntelty  ye  can. 
—This  line  is  given  to  the  Captain  (Lieutenant)  in  R 
It  evidently  belongs  to  Suffolk,  to  whom  Hannier  flnt 
assigned  it. 

243.  Line  134:  bezonians.— This  word  is  only  used  by 
.Shakespeare  in  one  other  passage,  vi2.  II.  Henry  IV.  t. 
3.  110. 

244.  Lines  135,  136: 

A  Roman  sworder  and  bandittu  alave 
Murder'd  txceet  Tully. 

Plutarch  gives  a  very  detailed  account  of  Cicero's  death. 
According  to  him  "Herennius.  a  centurion,  and  Popiliw 
Laina.  Tribune  of  the  Souldiers"  were  sent  to  kill  him 
(p.  729). 

245.  Line  136:  Brtttus'  bastard  /lanr/.  — Brutus  coqW 
not  be  called  a  bastard,  for  his  mother  Ser>Mlia  ws." 
married  to  Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  and  by  him  becsiue 
the  mother  of  Ceesar's  murderer.  Her  husband  was  pal 
to  death  by  order  of  Ponipey.  after  which  she  became  the 
favourite  mistress  of  Julius  Cji-sar,  aujl  Brutus  was  said, 
absurdly  enough,  by  some  to  have  !)een  the  result  of  thi* 
connection.  But  Caesar  was  only  fifteen  years  older  than 
Brutus,  and  it  seems  clear  that  Servilia  did  not  become 
his  mistress  till  some  time  after  the  biiih  of  her  son.  She 
was  married,  a  second  time,  to  Junius  Silanus.  confol. 
B.C.  62. 

246.  Lines  137,  138: 

savage  inlanders 

Pompey  the  Great. 
This  curious  piece  of  mistaken  histor)'  about  Pompey  H 
Shakespeare's  own  invention.  The  manner  of  P«>mpey'i 
death  is  related  at  great  length  in  Plutarch  (p.  627X  As 
we  know  that  Shakespeare  was  ac(|uainted  with  Xorth'i 
Plutarch,  and  made  great  use  of  it  in  some  of  his  play% 
it  seems  strange  he  should  have  made  such  a  mifstal*' 
mcnt  as  to  Pouipey's  death.    When  Ptolemy  and  hto 
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rMolved  to  kill  Pompey,  who  had  come  to 
)  at  hit  court,  the  task  of  carrying  out  their 
e— imltted  to  Achillas,  an  Eiorptian,  who  took 
Bptimiut,  who  had  been  under  Pompe/s  com- 
former  time.  Achillas  induced  Pompey  to 
■Hey  in  which  he  was  with  his  wife,  Cornelia, 
■to  his  boat,  as  the  water  was  not  deep  enough 
ey  to  land.  Pompey  had  with  him  one  of  his 
id  Philip,  whose  hand  he  had  taken  to  help 
I,  when  "  Septimlns  came  flr«t  behind  him  and 
through  with  his  sword.  Next  untu  him  also, 
Achillas  drew  out  their  swords  in  like  manner, 
m  did  no  more  but  took  up  his  gown  with  his 
hid  his  face,  and  luauly  abid  the  wounds  they 
BBely  fighting  a  little.  Thus  being  nine  and 
Ad,  he  ended  his  life  the  next  day  after  the 
With"  (North's  Plutarch,  pp.  555.  550).  ThU 
•t  Pelusium,  which  stood  on  the  east  side  of 
■moat  mouth  of  the  Nile  In  the  midst  of  mo- 
uift  it  might  be  almost  said  to  be  on  an  island, 
MDse,  by  a  considerable  license,  the  murderers 
night  be  calle«i  "islanders." 

138.— The  best  account  we  have  of  Suffolk's 
the  Pastou  Letters,  viz.  that  from  WiUiam 
Juhn  Paston,  5th  May.  1450:  "  As  on  Monday 
Ifay  day  there  come  tydyngs  to  London,  that 
ij  before  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  come  unto  tlie 
•at  full  nere  Dower  with  his  iJ.  shepes  and  a 
sr;  the  qweche  spynner  he  sente  with  certeyn 
erteyn  of  his  truatid  men  unto  Caleys  warde, 
»we  he  shuld  be  resceyvyd;  and  witli  liym  roette 
Dyd  Nicolas  of  the  Towre.  with  otiier  shippis 
I  hym,  and  by  hem  tliat  were  in  the  spyuer, 

*  of  the  Nicolas  hadde  kuowlich  of  the  dukes 
Ind  whauue  he  espyed  the  dukes  shepis,  he 

his  bote  to  wete  what  they  were,  and  the 
nlfe  spakke  to  hem,  and  seyd,  he  was  be  the 
loadement  sent  to  Caleys  ward,  ^. 
vy  leyd  he  most  speke  with  here  master.  And 
k  li-  or  iij.  of  his  men,  wente  forth  with  hem 
to  to  the  Nicolas;  and  whanne  he  come,  the 
da  hym,  'Welcom,  Traitor,'  as  men  sey;  and 
I  Bsaister  desyryd  to  wete  yf  the  shepmen 
da  with  the  duke,  and  they  sent  word  they 
■  Doo  wyse;  and  soo  he  was  yn  the  Nicolas  tyl 
at  folwyng. 

ey  he  wrotte  moche  thenke  [thUtg]  to  be  de- 
he  kynge,  but  thet  is  not  verily  kuowe.  He 
soofeasor  with  hym,  Ac. 
ne  ley  he  was  arreyned  yn  the  sheppe  on  here 
I  the  appechementes  and  fonde  gylty,  Ac 
)  asked  the  name  of  the  sheppe,  and  whanne 
,  he  remembred  Stacy  that  seid,  if  he  myght 
I  daonger  of  the  Towr,  he  should  be  saffe;  and 
herte  faylyd  hym,  for  he  thowghte  he  was 
nd  yn  the  sy^it  of  all  his  men  he  was  drawyn 
e  grete  Aippe  yn  to  the  bote;  and  there  was 

•  Moke,  and  oon  of  the  lewdeste  of  the  shippe 
ley  down  his  hedde,  and  he  should  be  fair  ferd 
lyv  oa  a  awerd;  and  toke  a  rusty  swerd,  and 
Is  hedde  wilhyn  halfe  a  doteyn  strokes,  and 
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>  toke  awey  his  gown  of  russet,  and  his  dobelette  of  velvet 
mayled,  and  leyde  his  body  on  the  sends  of  Dover;  and 
some  sey  his  hedde  was  sette  oon  a  pole  by  It,  and  hes 
men  sette  on  the  londe  be  grette  drcumstaunce  and  preye. 
And  the  shreve  of  Kent  doth  weche  the  body,  and  sent 
his  under  shreve  to  the  Juges  to  wete  what  to  doo,  and 
also  to  the  kenge  whatte  shalbe  doo  "  (vol.  i.  p.  124). 


Line  146:  Hu  body  will  I  bear  unto  the  king.— li  is 
clear  that  the  head  and  body  of  Suffolk  were  both  sup- 
posed to  be  brought  on  the  stage.  In  scene  4  we  find  the 
queen  mourning  over  Suffolk's  head  as  she  asks,  lines  5, 6: 

Here  may  his  head  lie  on  my  throbbing'  breast ; 

But  Where's  the  body  that  I  should  embrace? 

ACT  IV.    Scene  2. 

M8.  Line  18:  at  wiuM  to  9ay  m.— Compare  Twelftli 
Night,  i.  5.  62,  63:  "that's  at  mudt  to  tay  at  I  wear  not 
motley  in  my  brain.' 

260.  Line  30:  And  SMITH  the  ireater— So  Ff.  In  The 
Contention  the  speeches  here  allotted  to  Smith  have  tlie 
prefix  Will,  who  is  described  as  "  WiU  that  came  a  wooing  to 
our  Nan  last  Sunday"  (pp.  487,  488).  It  looks  very  much 
as  if  Smith  were  the  actor's  name,  which  had  crept  into 
the  Folio  from  the  maiigin  of  the  play-house  copy.  Malone 
expresses  the  same  opinion  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  xvlii.  p.  295). 

t61.  line  86:  a  cadb  <i(f  herring».—ln  Dugdale's  Monas- 
ticon  Anglicanum  [(vol.  i.  pars.  1,  p.  81)  (1655)]  is  given 
"  tlie  cluurthe  longynge  to  tlie  office  of  the  Celeresse  of 
the  monasterye  of  Barkinge,"  in  which  under  the  head 
of  "Providence  for  Advent  and  Lentten"  we  find  "also 
sche  (ue.  the  celaress)  must  purvy  for  two  cadyt  of 
heryngs  that  be  rede  for  the  covent  in  Advent:  and  for 
viL  cadet  of  red  herj-ng  for  the  covent  in  Lenton:  and 
also  for  three  berell  of  white  heringe  for  the  covent  in 
Lentyn. "  From  this  it  would  appear  that  cade  was  not 
the  same  as  a  barrel.  Indeed  we  find  from  a  memorandum 
(quoted  by  Malone)  "  that  a  6arrel  of  herryng  shold  con- 
tene  a  thousand  herryngs,  and  a  cade  of  herr}'ug  six  hun- 
dreth,  six  score  to  the  hundreth"  {Ut  tupra,  p.  83). 
Steevens  says:  "Nash  speaks  of  having  weighed  one  of 
Gabriel  Harvey's  books  against  a  cade  ofherringt,  and  lu- 
dicrously says,  'Tliat  the  rebel  Jacke  Cade  was  the  first 
that  devised  to  put  redde  herrings  in  eadet,  and  from  him 
they  have  theh-  name.'  Praise  of  the  Red  Herring,  1500" 
(Var.  Ed.  vol  zviii.  p.  205).  Cade,  however,  is  undoubtedly 
derived  from  cadut,  a  cask. 


I.  Line  87:  For  our  entmiet  thall  FALL  be/ore  ut.— 
This  U  the  reading  of  F.  4.  F.  1,  F.  2  have/a^e;  F.  Z/aiL 
Probably  the  correction  of  F.  4  is  right  in  tliis  case;  a  pun 
would  seem  to  be  intended  on  the  name  of  Cade  and  eado 
(LatinX  to  fall;  though  the  joke,  such  as  it  is,  implies 
more  learning  than  Jack  Cade  was  likely  to  poasess. 

MS.  Line  72:  three-hoop'd  pot. —The  common  drinking 
mugs  were  constructed  in  Shakespeare's  time  mostly  like 
barrels,  of  ucoden  ttavet  bound  together  by  hoopt;  the 
quart  pot  had  three  of  these  hoopt;  one  third  part  being 
supposed  to  be  each  drinkei's  portion.  See  Dekker's  OuU's 
Hornbook,  "  The  BngUthnian's  healths,  bis  hoopt,  cans,. 
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hulf  cans,"  Ac.  (Reprint,  ldl2,  p.  28).  Xaih  also  in  his 
Pierce  Pennilesse's  Supplication  to  the  Devil,  1502,  has, 
"  I  believe  hoopn  in  Quart  pots  were  invented  to  that  end, 
that  every  man  should  take  his  hoop,  and  no  more." 

854.  Line  95:  We  took  him  setting  of  hoys'  copies. — We 
must  presume  that  the  unhappy  cleric  had  been  arrested 
Ijy  Smith  some  time  previously,  and  left  under  the  guard 
of  those  of  the  rebels  who  now  brought  him  before  Cade. 

255.  Lines  100,  107: 
Clerk.  Emmanuel. 
Dick.  They  used  to  inite  it  on  the  top  of  letters. 

It  appears  that  Emmanuel  used  to  be  written,  probably 
out  of  piety  (much  as  we  say  "God  be  with  you,"  or  "God 
bless  you ' )  at  the  head  of  letters  patent  and  royal  war- 
rants. See  the  old  play,  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry 
the  Fifth,  where  the  Arclibishop  of  Burges  (Bruges)  after 
delivering  tite  impertinent  message  from  the  Dauphin  to 
Henry  V.  says: 

I  beseech  your  grace,  to  deliuer  me  your  s.\fc 
Conduct  vnder  your  broad  scale  Jzm.tnite/. 

And  the  king  says  a  little  further  on : 

My  Lord  of  Yorke,  dcliucr  hiiu  <»ur  safe  conduct, 
Vnder  our  broad  senle  litH.uinei. 

— Hazlitt's  Shak.  Lib.  vol   i.  pt.  7,  p.  353. 

266.  Lines  160,  167:  in  whose  time  hoys  "tcent  to  SPAN- 
COUNTER  for  French  crowns. — The  game  here  alluded  to 
was,  according  to  Strutt.  closely  allied  to  "boss  and  span, 
also  called  hit  or  span,  wherein  one  bowls  a  marble  to 
any  distance  that  he  pleases,  which  serves  as  a  mark  for 
his  antagonist  to  bowl  at,  whose  business  is  to  hit  the 
marble  first  bowled,  or  lay  his  own  near  enough  to  it  for 
him  tit  8pan  tlie  space  between  tliem  and  touch  both  the 
mai'bles,  in  either  case  lie  wins,  if  not,  his  marble  remains 
where  it  lay  and  becomes  a  mark  for  the  first  player,  and 
BO  alternately  until  the  game  be  won '(p.  384).  Span-coun- 
ter was  played  with  counters  or  coin  instead  of  marbles. 
Strutt  says  it  was  sometimes  played  with  stones.  A  ver)' 
similar  game  is  played  by  boys  in  the  street  nowadays. 

257.  Lines  160-172: 

Dick.  And  furthermore,  we  'II  hare  the  Lord  Say's  head 
for  selling  the  dukedom  of  Maine. 

Cade.  Atxd  good  reason;  for  therehy  is  England  niain'd. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  although  many  of  the  proposecl 
"reforms  "  of  Jack  Cade  differ  very  little,  at  least  in  spirit, 
from  those  which  figure  in  the  programme  of  moilem 
socialists,  yet  the  main  cause  of  the  popular  discontent 
seems  to  have  been  the  mismanagement  of  foreign  affairs, 
the  very  point  on  which  now  the  bulk  of  the  people  seem  to 
be  so  indifferent.  Among  the  Paston  Letters  is  one  (No.  90, 
vol.  i.  pp.  131-135)  written  in  1405  by  J.  Payn,  and  plead- 
ing for  some  compensation  in  consideration  of  the  losses 
and  sufferings  endured  by  him  during  Jack  Cade's  rebel- 
lion in  1450.  The  writer  was  a  servant  of  our  old  friend. 
Sir  John  Fastolf  (see  I.  Henry  VI.  note  14),  who  appears  to 
have  been  the  object  of  intense  hatred  on  the  part  of  the 
rebels.  They  called  him  "  the  grettyst  tray  tor  that  was 
in  Yl\gelond  or  in  IiYaunce,  .  .  .  the  whech  myn- 
nysshed  all  the  garrisons  of  Normaundy,  and  Ifanns.  and 
Mayn,  the  whech  was  the  cause  of  the  lesyng  of  all  the 
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kyngs  tytyll  and  ryght  of  an  herj'taunce  that  he  had  by 
yonde  see.  And  morovyr  he  seid  that  the  seid  Sir  John 
Fastolf  had  f tiniysshyd  his  plase  with  the  olde  sawdyors 
of  Normaundy  and  abyllyments  of  werr,  to  destroy  the 
comens  of  Kent  vhan  thut  they  come  to  Southewerk;  and 
therfor  he  seyd  playnly  that  I  shulde  lese  my  hede."  It 
seems  that  the  rebels  went  so  far  as  to  bring  out  the  block 
and  the  axe,  but  that  Payn  got  off  through  the  interfer- 
ence of  some  friends,  and  brought  the  "articles."  Ce.  the 
particulars  of  the  rebels'  demands,  to  his  master  Sir  John 
Fastolf,  whom  he  counselled  to  disnn'ss  his  old  soldiers, 
and  put  away  the  "abyllyments  of  werr,"  at  his  house: 
which  he  did,  and  went  for  safety  to  the  Tower.  Payn 
remained  to  defend  his  master's  house,  but  seems  to  have 
been  again  taken  pritioner  by  the  rebels,  who  put  him  in 
"tlie  batayle  "  at  London  Bridge,  where  he  was  "hurt 
nere  hand  to  dcth"  (p.  124).  Indeed  he  appears  to  have 
suffered  much  both  in  purse  and  person.  After  the  rebel- 
lion was  crushed  it  appears  tliat  the  unfortunate  Payn 
was  denounced  to  the  queen  as  a  traitor,  and  was  arrested 
and  thrown  into  the  Marshalsea  prison.  There  he  was 
"  threteyd  to  have  ben  hongyd,  drawen,  and  (|uarteryd ; 
and  so  wold  have  made  me  to  have  pechyd  my  Maister 
Fastolf  of  treson  "  (p.  135).  lliis,  however,  he  refused  t** 
do,  and  ultimately,  through  the  influence  of  friends,  he 
obtained  a  pardon.  The  letter  hi  very  interesting  as  giv- 
ing some  idea  of  the  reign  of  terror  which  existed  during 
the  rebellion,  and  as  showing  how  unpopular  Sir  John 
Fastolf  was,  not  only  with  the  rebels,  but  also  with  some 
of  the  queen's  party. 

258.  Line  195: 

SjHtre  none  hut  such  as  go  in  CLOUTED  SHOOK. 

There  appears  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
exact  meaning  of  clouted.  Some  hold  that  It  means 
"patched,"  others  that  clouted  shoon  means  "shoes  with 
hob  nails."  T'ndoubtedly  there  was  a  kind  of  nails  called 
clout-nails.  Other  commentators  would  restrict  the  sense 
to  the  iron  ]>lates  which  are  fixed  on  the  soles  of  the 
shoes  of  country  folk  in  order  to  strengthen  them.  Nu 
doubt  clouted  means  "patched,"  but  it  is  a  distinct  word 
from  clouted  as  applied  to  shoes.  The  former  would  be 
derived  from  clout^  a  rag,  or  patch,  or  piece  of  anything' 
(from  A.  Sax.  cliity,  while  the  latter  is  derived  from  Frenc  It 
clouet,  diminutive  of  clou,  a  nail.  Hunter  quotes  a  pas- 
sage from  England's  Parnassus  which  seems  to  settle  tl:e 
meaning.  The  writer  "is  speaking  of  the  ravages  made 
on  female  beauty  by  the  imall-iKtx— 

which  ploughs  up  flesh  and  blood. 
And  leaves  such  prints  of  beauty  if  he  come. 
As  clotUed  shofiH  do  upon  floors  of  lome. ' 

Therefore  we  may  take  it  that  clouted  shoon  means  hob- 
nailed shoes  whether  with  or  without  iron  plates  on  the 
soles. 

ACT  IV.     SCEXK  8. 

259. —It  appears  that  the  defeat  of  the  Staffords  and 
their  forces,  which  must  have  been  very  inconsiderable  in 
number,  took  place  owing  to  the  royal  party  being  de- 
ceived as  to  the  movements  of  Cade.  The  king,  according 
to  Holinshed,  had  gone  against  the  rebels  with  16,000 
men  well  equipped;  but  the  rebels  fled  into  the  wooded 
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country  near  Sevenoaka ;  and  the  Idng  returned  to  London, 
upon  which,  as  Hall  relates  (p.  220):  "  The  Quene,  which 
bare  the  rule,  beyng  of  his  retrayte  well  aduertised,  sent 
ftyr  Humfrey  Stafford  knyght,  and  William  his  brother 
with  many  other  gentelmen,  to  folow  the  chace  of  the 
KenUshmen,  thinkynge  that  they  had  lledde,  but  verely, 
they  were  desceyued ;  for  at  the  fyrst  skyrmish,  both  the 
Statfordes  were  slayne,  and  all  their  companye  shaui- 
fnlly  discomfited."  .  .  .  "When  the  Kentish  capi- 
tayn,  or  y«  conetous  Cade,  had  thus  obteyned  victory,  and 
slayne  the  two  valeaunt  Staftordes,  he  appareled  hym 
sells  in  their  rich  armure,  and  so  with  pompe  and  glory 
returned  agayn  toward  London:  in  which  retrayte  diuers 
idle  and  racabonde  persons,  resorted  to  him  from  Sussex 
and  Surrey,  and  from  other  partes  to  a  great  nuber." 
Tbb  account  is  copied  almost  verbatim  by  Holinshed 
(ToL  m.  p.  220). 

260.  Lilies  5-9:  the  Lent  nhall  be  as  long  again  a*  it  is; 
atui  thou  shalt  have  a  license  to  kill  for  a  hundred  lacking 
one  a  treek.  —The  last  lines  are  added  by  Malone  from  Qq. 
They  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  sense ;  the  meaning 
being,  as  explained  by  Malone  in  his  note,  that,  as  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  butchers  were  not  allowed  to  sell  flesh- 
meat  in  Lent,  some  of  the  trade  who  had  interest  at 
court  obtained  a  royal  license  to  kill  a  limited  nuniT)er 
of  beasts  a  week.  At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  this 
regulation  had  for  its  object  the  keeping  up  of  the  fast 
observed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Lent ;  but  care 
was  taken  to  assure  the  public  that  there  was  no  religious 
intention  in  the  regulation.  Harrison  in  his  Description 
of  England  (bk.  ii.  p.  144) says:  "but  it  is  lawfull  for  euerie 
man  to  feed  vpon  what  soeuer  he  is  able  to  purchase, 
except  it  be  vi>on  those  dales  whereon  eating  of  flesh  is 
especiallie  forbidden  by  the  lawes  of  the  realme,  which 
order  is  taken  onelie  to  the  end  our  numbers  of  cattell 
may  be  the  better  increased,  and  that  aboundance  of  flsli 
which  the  sea  yeeldeth.  more  generallie  recelned.  Beside 
this,  there  is  great  consideration  had  in  making  of  this 
law  for  the  preseruation  of  the  nauie,  and  maintenance  of 
coaaenient  numbers  of  tea  faring  men,  both  which  would 
otherwise  greatlie  decaie,  if  some  meanes  were  not  found 
whereby  they  might  be  Increased"  (New.  Shak.  Soc.  Re- 
print). 

ACT  IV.    Scene  4. 
Kl.  Lines  5,  6: 

Here  may  his  head  lie  on  my  throl^bing  breast : 
But  where 's  the  body  that  1  should  embracel 
See  above  note  224. 

Mt.  Lines  (^13.— The  king  did  send  an  embassy  to  the 
rebels,  though  he  did  not  carry  out  the  intention  here 
expressed  of  parleying  with  them.  See  Hall  (pp.  220, 
Vxy.  "Thus  this  glorious  Capitayn.  compassed  about,  and 
cottironed  with  a  multitude  of  eull  rude  and  rusticall 
personet,  came  agayn  to  the  playn  of  Blackeheath,  and 
there  str6gly  encamped  him  selfe:  to  whome  were  sent 
by  the  kynge,  the  Arche1>ishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Humfrey 
dike  of  Buckyngham,  to  cdmon  with  him  of  his  greues 
nd  reqnestea.  lliese  lordes  found  him  sober  in  commu- 
■feacioQ,  wyse  io  disputyng,  arrogant  in  hart,  and  atyfe  in 
his  opinion,  and  by  no  means  poMtble,  to  be  perswaded  to 


dissolue  his  armye,  except  the  kyng  in  person  wolde  come 
to  him,  and  assent  to  all  thynges,  which  he  should  requjrre. 
These  lordes,  perceyuyng  the  wilful  pertinacy,  and  mani- 
fest contumacie  of  this  rebellious  Jauclyn,  departed  to 
the  kyng,  declaring  to  hym,  his  temerarious  and  rashe 
wordes,  and  presumptuous  requester" 

863.  Lines  21,  22: 

Uoic  now,  niadam  ! 

Lamenting  still  and  mourning  Suffolk's  death  f 
Printed  in  Ff.  thus: 

How  now  Madam? 

Still  lamenting^  and  moumin^;  for  Suffolkes  deathr 

The  editors  who  follow  Ff.  have  not  apparently  perceived 
that  line  22  is  not  a  verse  at  all.  We  have  followed  the 
arraiigeinent  of  Pope. 

961  Line  34:  Sir  Humphrey  STAFFORD  and  his  brother's 
death.— ¥oT  an  omission  of  the  possessive  inflection  com- 
pare Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4.  30: 

Until  tier  husband  iind  my  lord's  return. 

866.  Line  37:  false  caterpillars.—Comx^KTe  Richard  II. 
note  186. 


V  Line  39:  My  gracious  lord,  retire  to  Killingworth. — 
See  Hall,  p.  221:  "The  kyng  soinwhat  hearyng,  and  more 
markyng  the  saiynges  of  thys  outragious  losel,  and  hauyng 
dayly  reporte  of  the  concnrse  and  accesse  of  people,  which 
cotinually  resorted  to  him,  doubtyng  asmuch  his  familiar 
seruauntes,  as  his  vnknowg  snbiectes  (which  spared  not 
to  speake,  that  Uie  capitayues  cause,  was  profltable  for 
the  commonwealth)  departed  in  all  haste  to  the  castell 
of  Kylyngworthe  in  Warwyckeshyre.  leauyng  only  behynd 
him  y*  lord  Scales,  to  kepe  the  Towre  of  London. " 

867.    Line  43:   Lord  Say,  Jack  Cade,  TUF.  TRAITOR, 
hatetfi  thee.—¥.  1  reads: 

Lord  Say,  the  traitors  hateth  thee. 

F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4: 

Lord  Say.  the  traitors  hate  thee. 

Capell  reads:  "the  traitor  rebel  hateth  thee."    For  the 
emendation  in  the  text  I  am  responsible. 


\.  Line  49:  Jack  Cade  hath  gotten  London  bridge.— 
Events  are  made  to  proceed  more  rapidly  than  they 
actually  did,  owing  to  dramatic  necessities.  It  was  not 
till  after  the  king's  escape  to  Kenilworth  that  Cade  and 
the  rebels  entered  London,  going  first  into  Southwark ;  the 
battle  on  London  Bridge  took  place  later. 

ACT  IV.    Scene  5. 

868.  —This  and  the  following  scene  are  prolmbly  founded 
on  the  following  passage  in  Hall  (pp.  221.  222):  "The  wise 
Mayre.  and  sage  magistrates  of  the  citie  of  London,  per- 
ceyuyng theselfes,  neither  to  be  sure  of  goodes  nor  of 
lyfe  well  warranted,  determined  with  feare  to  repel  and 
expulse  this  mischieuous  head,  and  hys  vngracious  cdpany. 
And  because  the  lord  Scales  was  ordeyned  Keper  of  y 
Towre  of  London,  with  Mathew  Oough,  the  often  named 
capitayne  in  Normandy,  (as  you  hane  harde  before)  they 
purposed  to  make  them  prynye  both  of  their  entent  and 
enterprise.  The  lord  Scales  promised  the  hys  ayde,  with 
shotyng  of  ordinaunce,  and  Mathew  Qoughe  was  by  hym 
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appoynted,  to  asiist  the  Mayre  and  the  Londoners;  bycauae 
he  was  both  of  manhode,  and  experience  greatly  re- 
noumed  and  noysed.  So  y«  Capitaynes  of  the  ciUe  ap- 
pointed, toke  vpon  them  in  the  night  to  kepe  the  bridge 
of  London,  prohibiting  the  Kentishmd,  either  to  paase  or 
approche.  Tlie  rebelles,  which  ueuer  soandly  slepte,  for 
feare  of  sodain  chaunces,  hearyng  the  brydge  to  be  kept 
and  manned,  ran  with  great  haste  to  open  their  passage, 
where  betwene  buthe  partes  was  a  ferce  and  cruell  en- 
counter. Mathew  Oough,  more  experte  in  marcial  feates, 
then  the  other  cheuetaynes  of  the  citie,  perceiuyng  the 
Kentishmen  better  to  stande  to  their  taclyng,  then  his 
imaginacion  expected,  aduised  his  cdpany  no  further  to 
procede,  toward  Southwarke,  till  the  day  appered:  to  the 
entent,  that  the  citizens  hearing  where  the  place  of  the 
ieopardye  rested,  might  occurre  their  enemies,  and  releue 
their  frendes  and  companions.  But  tliis  counsail  came 
to  small  effect:  for  the  multitude  of  y*  rebelles  draue  the 
citezens  from  the  stouli)e8  at  the  bridge  foote,  to  the 
drawe  bridge,  and  began  to  set  fyre  in  diuers  houses. 
Alas  what  sorrow  it  was  tobcholde  that  miserable  chaunce: 
for  some  desyrjrnge  to  eschew  the  fyre,  lept  on  his 
enemies  weapon,  and  so  died:  fearful  1  women  with  cliyl- 
dren  in  their  armes,  amased  and  appalled,  lept  into  the 
riuer:  other  doubtinge  how  to  saue  them  self  betwene  fyre, 
water,  and  swourd,  were  in  their  houses  suffocat  and 
smoldered.  Yet  tlie  capitayns  nothing  regarding  these 
chaunces,  fought  on  the  draw  1>ridge  all  tlie  nighte 
valeaantly,  but  in  conclusion,  the  rebelles  gate  the  draw 
bridge,  and  drowned  many,  and  slew  Jhon  Sutton  alder- 
man, and  Robert  Heysande  a  hardy  ciUxen,  with  many 
other,  beside  Mathew  Qongh  "  (pp.  221,  222). 

ACT  IV.    Scene  6. 

S70.  Line  2:  London-Hone.— Uall  tells  us:  "But  after 
that  he  entered  into  Loudo,  and  cut  the  rupes  of  the  draw 
bridge,  strikyng  his  sworde  on  London  stone,  saiyng:  now 
is  Mortymer  lorde  of  this  citie,  and  rode  in  euery  strete 
lyke  a  lordly  Capitayn  "  (p.  221).  It  mast  be  remembered 
that  London  Bridge  then  consisted,  as  it  were,  of  a  street 
of  houses,  which,  as  well  as  the  bridge  itself,  were  con- 
structed of  wood  and  therefore  very  inflammable.  In  the 
middle  was  a  space  occupied  by  the  drawbridge.  London 
Stone  still  exists,  or  rather  a  fragment  of  it,  built  into  the 
wall  of  St.  Swithin's  Clnirch,  opposite  Cannon  Street 
Railway  Station.  Rolfe  says  (p.  172):  "  It  is  supposed  by 
Camden  to  have  been  a  Roman  mUliarium— the  centre 
from  which  all  the  great  Roman  roads  radiated  over  Eng- 
land, corresponding  to  the  Golden  Milestone  in  the  Forum 
at  Rome.  It  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  palU- 
dimn  in  the  metropolis,  and  Cade  evidently  so  regards  it 
her©." 

m.  Lines  »-7.— In  the  Var.  Ed.  vol.  xviiL  p.  810  will 
be  found  an  interesting  note  apoo  this  eottduU  which  it 
ii  not  necessary  to  quote.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  some 
old-fashioned  inns,  and  among  the  lower  middle  class, 
daret  and  sherry  are  still  spoken  of  as  *'  dant  tnne  "  and 
'* dierry  white  wine."  ^  Some  of  our  readers  may  remem- 
ber •  celebrated  print  of  a  similar  fountain  to  the  one 
alladed  to  here,  in  Brussels.   There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
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that  many  of  the  cruel  murders,  euphemistically  called 
execuUooa,  committed  by  Jack  Cade,  were  prompted  by 
his  anger  against  those  persons  who  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge his  claim  to  the  title  of  Lord  Mortimer. 

ACT  IV.     SCESK  7. 

272.— The  Palace  of  The  Savoy,  the  residence  of  the 
Du|ce  of  Lancaster,  was  destroyed  by  the  rebels  under 
Wat  Tyler  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  It  would  seem 
that  it  was  not  really  rebuilt  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIL 

Shakespeare  has  shown  us  in  other  places,  in  Coriolsnos 
for  instance,  the  very  little  respect  he  had  for  mob-law. 
He  evidently  did  not  believe  in  the  proposition  as  to  rox 
poptdi  1)eing  vox  dei.*  In  this  scene  he  gives  free  range 
to  his  satire,  especially  in  the  long  speech  of  Cade  Just 
below.  Nothing  could  be  more  true  to  nature  than  the 
hatred  of  all  learning  and  culture  displayed  by  these 
socialists  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

27S.  Lines  7,  8:  Only  that  the  latn  qf  England  may  com* 
out  cif  your  mouth.— Th\%  seems  to  be  taken  from  Holhi- 
shed's  account  of  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection  (voL  ii.  p.  740): 
"It  was  reported  in  deed  that  he  should  sale  with  great 
pride  the  day  before  these  things  chanced,  putting  hii 
hands  to  his  lips,  that  within  foure  dales  all  the  lawes  <^ 
England  thotUd  eome/oorth  o/ his  mouth." 

Tt\.  lines  48,  49:  because  they  could  not  read,  thorn  haM 
hang'd  them;  le.  "because  they  could  not  claim  the 
benefit  of  clergy,"  a  privilege  which  exempted  at  first  oiWy 
the  clergy  from  criminal  process  before  a  civil  Judge;  bat 
"  the  benefit  of  clergy  was  afterwards  extended  to  every- 
one who  could  read;  and  it  waa  enacted  that  there  slioold 
be  a  prerogative  allowed  to  the  clergy,  that  if  any  men 
who  could  read  were  to  l>e  condemned  to  death,  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  might,  if  he  would,  claim  him  as  a 
clerk,  and  dispose  of  him  in  some  places  of  the  clergy  ss 
he  might  deem  meet  The  ordinary  gave  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  a  Latin  book,  in  a  black  Gothic  character,  from 
which  to  read  a  verse  or  two;  and  if  the  ordinaty  said, 
'  Legit  ut  Clerietu '  (' He  reads  like  a  clerk  "X  the  offender 
was  only  burnt  in  the  hand;  otherwise  he  suffered  death, 
8  Edw.  I.  (1274X"  (See  Haydu's  Wet  of  Dates,  «ii6 
"  Clergy. ")  llie  privilege  was  modified  by  acta  of  parlia- 
ment in  1489,  1512,  1706,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Ann  respectively.  The  benefit  of  clergy  was  wholly  re- 
pealed in  1827,  in  the  reign  of  George  IV. 

275.  Line  52.— See  above,  note  227. 

276.  Lines  65,  66: 

Kent,  in  the  Commentariei  Cctmr  ttrit. 
Is  lerm'd  the  civiVst  place  qfall  this  isU, 
The  paasage  iu  which  Catsar  says  this  is  in  book  v.  of  the 
Commentaries:  "  £x  Ids  omnibus  sunt  humanissimi  qui 
Cantium  incolunt;"  thus  translated  by  Arthur  Ooldbig, 
1590:  "  Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  isle,  the  citiUst  sie 
the  Kentishfolke."  Malone  quotes  from  Euphues,  1680: 
"  Of  all  the  inhabitanta  of  this  isle  the  Kentish-men  sre 
the  dvUest"  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  xviiL  p.  316). 

297.  Une  67:  Sweet  is  the  eo/mitry,  BBAVnoOik  >«  ^ 
riches.— Vt.  read : 

Sweet  ii  the  couatry  tumtue  f«U  of  ildws. 
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ACT  rv.  Scene  8. 


which  eecnu  to  be  noiutense.  It  is  eTident  that  some  epi- 
thet is  demaixied  in  the  text,  for  which  because  is  a  mis- 
print We  hare,  in  common  with  many  editors,  adopted 
Hsomer's  admirable  conjectnre.  Beatiteoue  is  a  favourite 
epithet  ci  Shakespeare's  as  applied  both  to  persons  and 
thln^ 

178.  Lines  74,  75: 

When  have  1  aught  exacted  at  your  hattds. 
But  to  maintain  the  king,  the  realm ^  and  youf 
Ff.  have  '*  Kent  to  maintain."   Kent  seems  to  have  crept 
into  the  text  by  mistake.   Even  the  Cambridge  edd.  adopt 
Johnson's  conjecture,  "But  to  maintain,"  which  certainly 
•cems  the  most  probable  emendation. 

179.  Lines  96,  00:  Ye  ehall  hate  a  hempen  caudle,  then, 
and  the  HELP  of  hatchet.—^  ¥.  1;  F.  2,  F.  3.  F.  4  have 
"  the  kelp  of  a  hatchet; "  but  the  phrase  is  not  very  in- 
telligible. Fanner  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  emenda- 
tion pap  tcith  a  hatchet,  which  was  a  recognized  cant 
phrase  of  the  time,  as  we  know  from  Lilly's  Mother 
Bombie,  L  S :  "  they  give  us  pap  with  a  epoone  before  we 
can  speake,  and  when  wee  speake  for  that  wee  love,  pap 
with  a  hatchet"  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  83X  Indeed,  that  author 
used  it  as  the  title  for  a  pan)phlet  written  by  him  in  1584: 
"IHipwItii  a  Hatchet,"  otherwise.  "A  sound  Ik)X  un  the 
ear  for  the  Ideot  Martin  to  hold  his  peace."  This  pam- 
phlet, however,  is  generally  attributed  to  Nash.  Park 
explains  the  phrase  as  being  a  proverbial  one  for  "  doing 
s  kind  thing  in  an  unkind  manner."  Farmer's  emenda- 
tion is  very  ingenious,  and  fits  in  with  the  spirit  of  the 
pssMge;  Cade  brutally  answers  Lord  Saye's  complaint 
that  he  ia  a  sick  man  by  telling  him  that  he  ought  to  be 
titsted  with  a  rope  for  caudle,  that  is,  that  he  should  be 
hong;  and  with  the  ''help  of  hatchet,"  that  is.  Uiat  he 
•hmild  be  decapitated  The  word  caudle  naturally  sug- 
gests the  word  pap;  and  while  this  is  one  of  those 
emmdatlons  which  are  extremely  plausible,  because  it  is 
what  we  should  expect  the  author  to  have  written,  it  is 
therefore  one  that  we  must  be  cautious  to  adopt  too 
readily,  if  the  reading  of  the  original  edition  makes  any 
leiise  at  alL  "  The  help  of  hatchet"  may  be  a  parody  on 
the  phraae  "by  Ood's  help.'*  An  eniendaticm,  not  noticed 
by  the  Cambridge  edd ,  was  suggested  by  an  anonymous 
vriter  in  the  Collier  Controversy  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Collier,  Coleridge,  and  Shakespeare."  The  writer  pro- 
poses to  read  (p.  150)  "  the  heal  of  a  hatchet;"  heal  being 
Tery  generally  spelt  hele,  and  therefore  easily  to  be  mis- 
taken for  kelp. 


lines  11&-119.— Hall's  account  of  the  murder  of 
Lord  ^y.  and  his  companions,  is  as  follows:  "And  vpon 
the  thyrde  daye  of  Julij,  he  caused  syr  James  Fynes  lord 
Say,  and  Threaaoier  of  Englande,  to  be  brought  to  the 
Gylde  halle  of  London,  and  there  to  be  arrayned :  whiche 
bcyng  before  the  kynges  lostices  pot  to  awnswere,  desired 
to  be  tryvd  bjr  hit  peeres,  for  the  lenger  delay  of  his  life. 
He  CapitnyMe  perceinyng  hit  dilatorie  pie,  by  force  toke 
hka  frota  the  oflleers,  and  brought  him  to  the  standanl 
la  Cheapen  and  there  before  his  confession  ended,  caused 
Mi  head  to  be  cat  olT,  and  pitched  it  on  a  highe  po<de, 
vkicb  was  op^ljr  home  before  hym  through  the  stretea.. 
had  this  cmell  tyraant  not  content  with  the  murder  of 


the  lorde  Say,  went  to  Myle  end,  and  there  apprehended 
syr  James  Cromer,  then  shreue  of  Kent,  and  Sonne  in  law 
to  the  sayd  lord  Say,  and  hym  without  confession  or  ex- 
cuse heard,  caused  there  likewyse  to  be  hedded,  and  his 
head  to  be  fixed  on  a  poole,  and  with  these  two  heddes, 
this  blody  butcher  entered  into  the  citie  agayn,  and  in 
despyte  caused  them  in  euery  strete,  kysse  together,  to 
the  great  detestacion  of  all  the  beholders"  (p.  221).  It 
was  William  Cromer,  Sheriff  of  Kent,  whom  Cade  put  to 
death ;  but  the  dramatist,  as  will  be  seen,  only  copies  the 
mistake  of  the  chroniclers. 

881.  Lines  128-130.— The  custom  here  alluded  to  was 
called  Mercheta  vmlientm.  Several  writera,  including 
Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Blackstone,  and  Whittaker,  deny 
that  it  was  ever  practised.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Custom  of  the  Country  is  basediAipon  this  traditional  priv- 
ilege. 

582.  Line  130:  men  shall  hold  of  me  in  capitk.— This 
joke,  as  has  been  remarked,  is  too  learned  a  one  for  Jack 
Cade  to  have  made. 

583.  Line  132:  as  free  as  heart  can  xcish  or  tongue  can 
tell.—lt  would  appear  that  several  ancient  grants  exist, 
written  in  rhyme,  in  which  lands  are  said  to  be  held  on 
this  tenure.  Blakeway  in  a  note  in  the  Var.  £<1.  un  this 
passage  (vol.  xviii.  p.  231)  quotes  from  the  Yearbook  of 
10  Henry  VII.  fol.  14,  a.  pi.  ii:  "  En  ascu  case  son  graunt 
est,  '  As  free  as  tongue  can  speak  or  heart  can  think : ' " — 
which  are  almost  Cade's  words. 

ACT  IV.     SCENK  8. 

961  Lines  1,  2:  Up  Fish  Street!  down  Saint  Magnus 
Comer  !  —  Bot\i  these  places  are  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  to  South w ark,  where  the  scene  is  supposed  to 
take  place.  I'he  name  of  Fish  Street  is  preserved  in  Fish 
Street  Hill,  on  which  the  jSIonument  stands.  There  is  a 
church  of  Saint  Magntts  in  Lower  I'hnnics  Street.  Perhaps 
these  directions  were  intended  to  ))e  given  to  bands  of 
the  rebels  who  were  to  cross  the  bridge. 

286.  Lines  9.  10: 

And  here  pronounce  free  itardon  to  them  all 
That  wiU  forsake  thee  and  go  home  in  peace. 

This  free  pardon^  according  to  Hall,  was  brought  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  then  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester :  "The  archel>ishop  of 
Canterbury,  beyng  then  chauncelor  of  England,  and  for 
his  suerty  lyenge  in  the  Towre  of  London,  called  to  him 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  whiche  also  for  feare,  lurked 
at  Halywell.  These  two  prelates  seyng  the  fury  of  the 
Kentish  people,  by  reason  of  their  betyng  backe,  to  be 
mitigate  and  niinishcd.  passed  the  ryuer  of  Thamyse  from 
the  Towre,  into  South warke,  bringing  with  them  vnder 
the  kynges  great  scale,  a  general  pardon  vnto  all  the 
offenders:  which  they  caused  to  be  openly  proclaimed  and 
published.  Lorde  how  glad  the  poore  people  were  of  this 
Pardone  (ye  more  then  of  the  great  Jubile  of  Rome)  and 
how  thei  accepted  thesame,  in  so  niuche  that  the  whole 
multitude,  without  biddyng  farewel  to  their  capitain, 
retired  thesame  night,  euery  man  to  his  awne  home,  aa 
men  amased,  and  strikA  with  feare  "  (p.  222). 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  10. 


286.  Line  11.  —Clarke  has  an  iuteresting  note  here  com- 
paring Lord  Say's  ilefeuce  and  the  speech  of  CUfford« 
mnch  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  Lord  Say's 
speeches  in  his  owrn  defence  seem  to  have  been  entirely 
Shakespeare's  invention  except  four  lines;  wliile  Clif- 
ford's is  compressed  from  two  other  speeches  in  the  Old 
Play;  the  touch  about  Henry  V.  being  Sliakespeare's  own. 
No  doubt  Lord  Say's  defence  is  a  very  noble  one,  and  to 
a  reasonable  mind  very  convincing.  By  tlie  side  of  it 
Lord  Clifford's  may  seem  mere  claptrap;  but  the  latter 
knew  liis  audience  the  best.  You  may  appeal  to  the  sen- 
timent or  self-interest  of  a  mob;  but  never  to  its  reason, 
lu  the  recognition  of  this  fact  lies  the  demagogue's 
power, 

887.  Line  13:  Or  let  a  REBEL  lead  you  to  your  deaths.— 
Ff.  read  rabble ;  the  einen4atiou  is  from  the  Collier  MS. , 
first  adopted  by  Singer. 

888.  Line  25:  that  you  ahould  leave  me  at  the  White 
Hart  —  Walker  suggests  that  a  play  upon  words  is  here 
intended,  between  White  II art  and  white  heart.  This  idea 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  F.  1  it  is  printed  White- 
heart,  and  F.  2,  F.  3  white-heart;  uhile  only  in  F.  4  it  is 
WhUehart. 


Line  48:  Crying  VILIACO!  unto  all  they  vteet.—Vt 
have  Villiago,  fur  which  Theobald  absurdly  proposed 
VUlageoiji.  Viliaco  is  a  connnon  term  of  reproach  not 
unfreiiuently  found  in  the  writers  of  Shakespeare's  time. 
Compare  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  v.  3: 
"  Now  out,  base  viliaco ! "  (Works,  vol.  il.  p.  181X  It  occurs 
also  in  Dekker,  in  The  Utitrussing  of  the  Humorous  Poet 
"the  faint  hearted  villiacoeg  sounded  at  least  thrice  ' 
(vol.  i.  p.  187).  Florio  gives  "  Vigliaeco,  a  rascal,  a  lead 
rogue,  a  scurvy  scoundrel. " 

890.  Line  53:  Henry  haUi  MONEY,  you  are  tttrong  and 
tw<i»t/y.— Warburton.  quite  unnecessarily,  proposed  to 
read  mercy;  but  as  Johnson  pointed  out,  they  had  the 
strength  and  the  king  the  money;  or  one  might  say  that 
they  (the  people)  had  tlie  muscle,  and  the  king  the  sinews 
of  war. 

891.  Lines  65-67:  only  my  foLlowers"  base  atid  igno- 
minious TREASONS,  MAKES  me  betake  me  to  my  heels.— So 
Ff.  Some  editors  altered  treasons  to  treason,  because  of 
the  singular  verb  following,  makes.  The  alteration  is 
unnecessary. 

ACT  IV.    Scene  9. 

898.  Line  4:  But  I  was  made  a  king,  at  nine  months  old. 
—This  is  historically  true;  but  in  the  last  play  the  dra- 
matist does  not  pay  much  regard  to  this  historic  fact  See 
I.  Henry  VI.  ilL  4.  17,  18: 

When  I  was  younif.  as  yet  I  am  not  old,— 
I  do  remember  how  my  father  vnid. 

A  child  who  remembers  what  was  said  when  he  was  less 
than  nine  months  old  is  certainly  a  phenomenon. 

898.  Line  20:  0/  SAYAOE  gallowglasses  and  stout  kerns. 
— Ff.  have  simply: 

Of  gallowj^lasses  and  stout  kerns, 

a  wonl  having  evidently  dropped  out    Hamner  printed 
desperate,  Capell  nimMe.    We  adopt  Dyee's  emendation 
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satage.  Grey  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  29):  "The  GaUowglasses 
and  Kerns,  according  to  Stanihurst,  were  two  orders 
of  foot  soldiers  among  the  Irish;  the  former  very  bold 
and  strong  men,  but  very  inhuman;  the  latter  were  fond 
of  keeping  their  swords  clean,  and  free  from  hacki». 
Of  which  he  produces  one  remarkable  instance.  '  It  U 
said  that  one  of  their  body  (i.e.  kerns)  returning  from 
battle  having  received  more  than  four  dangerous  wonndi 
inspected  his  sword,  and,  when  he  saw  that  it  was  in  no 
part  hacked  or  bent,  returned  the  greatest  tlianks  to  the 
deity  because  those  wounds  had  been  inflicted  on  his 
body  and  not  on  his  sword. "  The  Gallowglasses  were  armed, . 
according  to  Stanihurst,  "  in  a  long  shirt  of  mayl  down  to 
the  calf  of  his  leg,  with  a  long  broad  ax  in  his  hand,  was 
pedes  gravis  armatures  (and  was  instead  of  the  fo<;tmsu 
that  now  weareth  the  corslet^  before  the  corslet  h  as  used 
or  almost  invented"  {ut  supra,  pp.  2$),  30).  The  renl 
derivation  of  the  word  is  the  Irish  galioglach,  a  servant, 
a  heavy-armed  soldier,  from  gall,  foreign,  and  oglach, « 
youth.  Spenser  in  his  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland.  voL  vl. 
p  1577,  says:  "That  the  Galloicglasses,  from  their  name, 
were  antient  English;  fur  gallogla  signitles  an  £ngli«h 
servitor  or  yeoman."  This  mistake  seems  to  have  ariseu 
from  the  fact  that  the  Irish  copied  the  armament  of  these 
troops  from  that  of  the  early  English  military  settlers. 
The  kerns  were  the  light-armed  troops.  See  Richard  II. 
note  127.  GalU/tcglasses  and  kerns  are  mentioned  again 
in  Shakespeare  in  Macbeth  i.  2.  13,  14: 

from  the  western  isles 
Of  Jtfrris  and  gaUort-giasset  is  supplied. 

894.  Line  30:  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  whom  he  terwi 
traitor.— Fi.  have  "a  traitor."  We  have  omitted  the  a 
as  unnecessary.  ^ 

896.  Line  33:  Is  straightway  CAIM'd,  and  boarded  wiik  i 
a  pirate.-  F.  1  has  calme,  F.  2  claimd,  F.  3  daim'd.    The 
i-eading  lu  the  text  is  that  of  F.  4.    Walker  conjectured 
chas'd. 

896.  Line  30:  I  pray  thee.  Buckingham,  go  THOU  and 
meet  him.— Ff.  omit  thou,  which  was  first  supplied  by 
Dyce.    The  line  as  it  stands  in  Ff.  is  very  unrhythmical. 

897.  Unes  39,  40: 

And,  Somerset,  ic«  m'/i  commit  thee  thither. 
Until  his  army  be  dismiss'd  from  him. 

Henry  VI.,  though  he  is  represented  as  having  many 
amiable  qualities,  seems  to  have  been  etiually  ready  with 
Charles  I.  to  desert  any  of  his  friends  when  they  were  in 
trouble. 

ACT  IV.    Scene  10. 


Line  1:  Fie  on  ambition  !—F.  1  reads  ambitums. 
corrected  in  F.  2.  Hall's  account  of  the  capture  is  as 
follows  (p.  222):  "  For  after  a  Proclamacion  made,  that 
whosoeuer  could  apprehende  thesaied  Jac  Cade,  should 
haue  for  his  pain,  a.  M.  markes.  many  sought  for  hym, 
but  few  espied  hym,  til  one  Alexander  Iden,  esquire  of 
Kent  found  hym  in  a  garden,  and  there  in  his  defence, 
manfully  slewe  the  caitife  Cade,  A  brought  his  ded  body 
to  London,  whose  hed  was  set  on  Londd  bridge. "  HoUn- 
shed  saya  that  tills  garden  was  in  Sussex  at  Hothfleld 
(vol.  ill.  p.  227X 
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ACT  V.^Soene  1. 


fear  Iden  with  fire  Senranta,  who  remain  at 
ft  iden  U  mtui9  to  enter  alone;  but  after- 
B  tf.  Cade  (listiucUy  mentions  the  presence 
.  The  Cambridge  edd.  seem  to  think  that,  he- 
a  soliloquy  when  he  tlimt  enters,  Shalce- 


•Dded  him  to  come  on  alone,  only  that  he 
rikeout  the  reference  to  the  five  persons  which 
I  Qq.  But  the  stage  direction  that  we  have 
gets  rid  of  the  apparent  discrepancy. 

\  fS:  /  teek  not  to  wax  great  by  others'  WANING. 
warning;  the  correction  is  Rowe's.  Grey  pro- 
xiMff,  a  conjecture  which  is  not  noticed  by  the 
edd.  The  antithesis  between  waxing  and 
ints  to  Rowe's  emendation  as  being  the  right 
Hing  makes  no  sense  whatever 

I  SI:  eat  iron  like  an  oetrieh.— The  source. 
ia  popular  lielief  a)»out  the  ostrich  is  derived. 
r«nt  The  passage  is  taken  verbatim  from  the 
.  According  to  a  note  of  Halliwell  on  the  pas- 
Old  Play,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  Alexander 
{hi  a  paper  battle  some  two  centuries  ago"  on 
of  this  digestive  feat  of  oetriehee.  I  can  speak 
■al  experience  of  the  marvellous  apiietite  and 
f  an  emu.  I  once  gave  one  of  these  birds  some 
(tm,  some  pennies,  and  part  of  a  leather  purse, 
li  he  consumetl  with  perfect  satisfaction.  I 
Ura  with  a  pocket-handkerchief,  which  was  of 
Tgfi  size.  This  he  had  some  difflcnlty  in  dis- 
He  ultimately  swallowed  it  completely,  and 
was  not  at  all  affected  by  the  meal.  Pliny  says, 
f  the  oiitrich  (bk.  x.  ch.  1,  p.  270):  "  A  wonder 
their  nature,  that  whatsoever  they  eat  (and 
arers  they  liee  of  all  things,  without  difference 
» the  J  concoct  and  digest  it." 

1 88:  Why,  rude  COMPANION,  tchateoe'er  thou  be. 
M.  Night's  Dream,  note  7.  Compare  Julius 
i.  136:  "Companion,  hence!"  also  Comedy  of 
4.  M. 

I  411:  That  Alexander  Iden,  Eeqniie  of  Kent— 
lis  Esquire."  We  omit  the  an,  describing  Iden 
)  way  that  Hall  doea    See  above,  note  £08. 

50:  BVT  ae/or  teordi,—tDho$e  greatneu  anewert 
omit  Bvt;  we  follow  Dyce's  reading. 

02:  /  beteech  GoD  on  my  kneet.—¥t.  havci/ore. 
(torrd  the  reading  God  from  Qq.  Some  com- 
Lhink  that «/oe«  was  substituted  inconsequence 
ate  3  James  I.  chap.  ii..  which  forbade  Uie  use 
le  of  God  upon  the  stage.  But,  undoubtedly, 
letimes  used  in  other  passages  for  the  name 
latian  deity  where  its  use  can  scarcely  be  so 

•08:  the  TEN  meals  1  have  lost.  -  Ab  Ctide  had 
at  food  five  days  (see  alK>ve,  line  41).  this  shows 
wo  meals  a  day  were  supposed  to  be,  at  that 
roper  allowance. 

M:  And  as  I  thrust  thy  body  with  my  steord. — 
thmst  in;"  following  Dyce  we  have  omitted 


ACT  V.     SCESK  1. 

—The  dramatist  now  passes  over  a  consideralde 
interval  of  time.  In  July,  14ft0.  Jack  Cade  was  taken  and 
killed.  The  battle  of  St.  Alliens  was  fought  May  22nd, 
1456.  Immediately  after  tlie  suppression  of  Cade's  rebel- 
lion York  came  over  from  Ireland  to  England  witli  4000 
men.  He  forced  his  way  into  Henry's  presence.and  behaved 
with  great  insolence.  Having  made  the  king  promise  to 
summon  a  parliament,  he  retired  to  his  castle  at  Fother- 
ingay.  Immediately  after  this  Somerset  returned  from 
France;  but,  with  the  disgrace  of  the  loss  of  .Nomiaudy 
attaching  to  him,  he  could  do  but  very  little  for  the  king's 
cause.  The  enmity  between  York  and  5k>merset  kept  the 
country  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation.  In  1451  York 
raised  another  army  on  the  pretext  of  defeating  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Somerset  He  marched  to  London,  but  found 
the  gates  shut  against  him.  Thence  he'  proceeded  to 
Dartford  in  Kent,  in  the  hope  of  Iteing  Joined  by  tlie 
Kentish  men.  Henry  followed  him  with  his  army,  but  n<> 
collision  took  place.  The  result  of  the  negotiations  timt 
ensued  was  that  Somerset  was  committed  to  prison;  ^»  bile 
York  disl>anded  his  army  and  submitted  Ut  Henry,  i'be 
two  rivals  then  met  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  abused 
one  another  roundly,  hn mediately  after  this  interview 
York  was  arrested.  Henry  refused  to  follow  Somerset's 
advice,  which  was  that  he  should  be  put  on  his  trial  and 
executed.  York  again  swore  fealty  to  the  king,  and  a 
peace  was  patched  up  iK-tween  the  rival  parties,  mainly 
brought  about  by  the  iiiws  timt  the  Karl  of  Marcli  wns 
advancing  with  an  army  to  liberate  his  father.  Inunc- 
diately  after  this  two  important  events  happened:  i»ne, 
the  fatal  battle  in  which  Tull»ot  was  defeated  and  slain, 
and  Ouienne  lost  to  the  English ;  the  other  the  birth  of  a 
son  to  the  king  and  queen.  This  last  event  would  seem 
to  have  put  a  stop  to  York's  hopes  of  the  succession.  But 
at  this  very  time  the  health  of  the  king,  l>oth  mental  and 
bodily,  was  snch  that  a  protectorate  had  to  be  appointed; 
and  York  was  chosen  by  a  committee  of  peers  for  the 
olfice ;  but  the  king's  rightM  were  preserved  inviolate.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  1454  Henry  had  recovered  his  healtli 
and  reason.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  1455,  he 
put  an  end  to  the  protectorate,  and  liberated  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  irttm  the  Tower.  He  did  his  best  to  recon- 
cile the  two  dukes,  and  induce  them  to  snbmit  their 
claims  to  arl»itration;  but  York,  who  had  deteiinlned  to 
provoke  a  civil  war.  collecte<l  together  his  forces,  and  on 
May  22nd,  the  battle  of  St  Albans  was  fought 


I.  Line  5 :  sancta  majestas  .'—So  Ff.  Qq.  have  saneta 
maiesta,  which  may  have  been  intended  for  Italian. 
Santa  maestd,  which  Capell  printed,  would  certainly  suit 
the  metre  much  better ;  but,  if  it  were  intended  to  be 
so,  we  should  expect  to  find  some  greater  blunder  in  the 
spelling.  There  is  scarcely  any  Instance,  throughout 
Shakctpeare's  plays,  of  two  Italian  words  together  being 
spelt  correctly,  either  in  Ff.  or  Q(i. 

810.  Une  10:  A  sceptre  shall  it  have,  have  I  a  soul^ 
i.e.  "as  I  have  a  soul."    Compare  Henry  VIII.  iv.  1.  44: 

Sir,  aj  I  Mat*  a  soul,  she  is  an  angel. 

811.  Line  18 :  /  must  di»9emJUs.—li  is  curious  to  find  in 
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ACT  V.  SceM  1. 


Shakespeare  the  original  of  thii  phraae,  repeated  ad  tiau- 
§eam  iu  all  melodramas  of  the  last  fifty  years,  and  forming 
one  of  the  stock  Jokes  of  barlesqaea  How  many  a  time 
have  we  seen  the  villain,  or  muck  villain,  as  the  case  may 
be,  wrapping  his  cloak  round  him  while  he  muttered, 
"  I  must  dissemble ! "  Little  did  we  think  that  he  was 
unwittingly  quoting  Shakespeare.  Marlowe  used  it  be- 
fore Shakespeare,  in  the  Jew  of  Malta,  act  iv.:  "But  I 
must  dissembU"  O^'orks,  p.  166X 

8U.  Lines  26,  27: 

And  now,  like  Ajax  TekLmonitut, 
On  sheep  or  oxen  eotUd  I  spend  my  fury. 
See  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,  note  106.    Grey  (vol.  ii.  p.  31) 
quotes  from  Cleveland's  Works,  1677,  p.  76: 

"Stout  AJax.  with  his  anger-codled  brain, 
Killiiig  a  sheep,  thought  Agametiinon  slain." 

515.  Line  65:  May  PASS  into  the  presence  qfa  king.— 
Walker  conjectured  press,  which  looks  very  much  like  the 
right  rea<ling.  in  spite  of  the  unpleasant  Jingle  between 
press  and  presence. 

514.  Line  72:  /  tnw.  an  t  like  your  iiuiyexfy.— Perhaps 
we  should  read,  in  order  to  complete  the  line, 

I  was  tAat  Mitn,  an 't  like  your  niajekty 

516.  Line  74 :  Alexander  Men,  that's  my  name. — Again 
I  would  suggest,  to  complete  the  line : 

Alexander  Men.  that 's  my  nam«,  mjf  litge. 

I  see  that  in  the  Cambridge  edn.  the  same  conjecture  was 
made  by  Keightley. 

S16.  Line  78:  Iden,  kneel  doicn  [He  kneels].  IDIN,  rise 
MP  a  knight— ¥t.  have 

Iden,  kneele  downe,  rise  vp  a  Knittht. 

We  have  followed  Dyee  iu  inserting  the  second  Iden. 

817.  Line  100:  WoulJst  have  me  KNEEL?yfr4f  let  me  ask 
(/THESE,  [pointing  to  his  Attendants].  — Tyn»-liitt  thought 
that  by  thene  York  meant  his  knet-s.  Other  commentators 
explain  it  that  lie  meant  his  sons.  Our  stage-direction 
supplies  what  sccnis  the  most  probable  explanation.  In 
saying  these  words  he  is  intended  to  point  to  those  of  his 
followers  whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  who  had 
already  l)t'en  taught  to  look  upon  him  as  a  claimant  to 
the  crown. 

515.  Line  181:  To  BEDLAM  irith  him!  is  the  man  groum 
imitf/— See  King  John,  note  85,  also  foot-note;  but  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  iise  of  Bedlam  or  Bethlehem  hospital 
for  the  insane  dates  from  an  earlier  period  than  Henry 
VIII. :  "  Next  unto  the  parish  church  of  S.  Buttolph,"  says 
Stow,  "is  a  fayre  inne  for  receipt  of  travellers:  then  an 
Hospitall  of  S.  Mary  of  Bethelem,  founded  by  Simon 
Fitz  Mary  one  of  the  Sheriffes  of  London,  in  the  yeare 
1246.  he  founded  it  to  haue  1>eene  a  Priorie  of  Cannons 
with  brethren  and  sisters,  and  king  Edward  the  thirde 
granted  a  protection,  which  I  have  seene  for  the  brethren, 
MUicioe  heata  }tariat  de  Bethlem,  within  the  citie  of  Lon- 
don, the  14  yeare  of  his  raigne.  It  teas  an  hospitall  /or 
distraetsd people."    Survey  of  London,  1506,  p.  127. 

S19.  Lines  ISO,  140 : 
£dw.  Ay,  noble  father,  if  our  words  will  serve. 
SIcb.  And  if  words  %pUI  not,  then  our  weapons  shall. 
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The  dranatiat  takes  cooaiderabla  liberty  with  history  in 
making  the  sons  of  YmIl  old  enough  to  bear  arms  at  this 
timsi  Sdward,  Sari  of  March,  was  born  April  2dih,  1441; 
so  that  he  was  Just  thirteen  yean  old.  Richard  was  bom 
October  2nd,  1452,  so  that  he  was  not  three  years  <M 
The  exact  date  of  the  battle  of  St.  Albans  was  May  SSnd, 
1455. 

SSO.  Line  146:  fill-lurking  cur«.— It  is  very  doubtful 
if  this  is  the  right  reading.  Several  emendations  have 
been  proposed,  such  ta  fell-barking,  fell-lurching,  and,  by 
the  Collier  MS.,  the  very  obvious  and  commonplace  sag- 
gestion  fell-looking.  The  word  is  hyphened  in  Ff.;  but 
after  all,  though  a  peculiar  epithet,  it  may  be  the  right 
one ;  for  it  describes  aptly  enough  that  kind  of  ferocious 
cur  which  lies  in  wait  for  the  unsuspecting  passenger, 
and,  rushing  out  from  its  hiding-place,  flies  at  him  before 
he  has  time  to  defend  himself. 

S81.  Lines  151-156.— This  speech  was  added  by  Shake- 
speare, and  has  no  parallel  iu  Tlie  Contention.  It  fore- 
shadows very  clearly  the  character  of  Richard  as  it  was 
afterwanis  so  powerfully  developed  in  Richard  III. 


Line  153:  Who,  being  SUFPER'D  with  the  bear's  fell 
paw.—^ye  have  given  in  the  foot-note  what  seems  the 
preferable  interpretation  of  this  elliptical  phrase.  Soma 
take  it  to  mean  "  in  a  state  of  sufferance  or  pain."  We 
have  a  similar  instance  of  the  elliptical  use  <4  suffer  ia 
this  play,  iii.  2.  262: 

Le&t  being  sufftr'd  in  that  harmful  slumber, 

i.e.  "being  sllowed  to  remain ; "  and  before  in  iii.  1.  32: 

Suffer  them  now,  and  theyH  o'ergrow  the  ^''tlcn. 

StS.  Lines  164, 165 : 

What,  unit  thou  on  thy  death-bed  play  the  RrFFliX, 
And  seek  for  SORROW  with  thy  SPECTACLES? 
Ruffian  appears  here  to  have  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
generally  used  in  Shakespeare,  namely,  that  of  "  a  brutal, 
boisterous  fellow. "  Otherwise  we  might  have  suspecteil 
that  it  had  the  same  sense  as  the  Italian  mjlaiio,  "a 
pimp,"  "a  pander,"  a  sense  in  which  it  is,  not  unf  retiuently, 
used  in  old  writers;  the  meaning  being  that  Rallabnry  had. 
in  his  old  age,  played  the  part  of  the  tempter  to  his  son. 

Sorrow  probably  means  here  more  "cause  for  repent- 
ance or  remorse  "  than  the  ordinary  sense  of  grief. 

Shakespeare  refers  to  spectacles  in  three  other  passages, 
of  which  the  most  notable  is  in  As  Yon  Like  It,  iL  7. 150: 
With  sptrtaclts  on  nose  and  pouch  on  ude. 

Spectacles  were,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  probably  only 
made  with  convex  glasses,  and  intended  for  old  sight,  not 
for  short  sight 

SM.  Line  170:  And  stain  thins  konourahU  age  with 
BLOOD.— Ff.  have  "  with  shame."  We  have  followed  Dyos 
in  adopting  Walker's  conjecture,  which  prevents  the 
clashing  of  shame  with  "  For  shatnel"  below,  line  171 

SB5.  Line  106:  Vou  were  best  go  to  bed  and  dream  agttia, 
—rt.  have  "You  were  best  to  go."  We  have  onftted  the 
to  before  go,  as  spoiling  the  line,  being  unnecessary.  Rove 
made  the  same  omission. 


Line  200:  And  that  I  U  wriU  upon  thy  BUMOVKT. 
—Planch^  in  his  Cyclopedia  of  Costume  (pp.  04. 06)  says: 


ACT  V.  Some  2. 


NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  V.  Scene  2. 


"  Baigonel,  Bnrginot.  A  speclei  of  cloee  helmet  invented, 
or  at  least  first  worn  by  the  Burgundians  (whence  pro- 
bably its  name)  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Its  peculiarity 
consisted  in  the  adaptation  of  the  lower  rim  of  the  hel- 
met to  the  upper  one  of  the  gorget,  by  hollowing  it  out 
•0  as  to  receive  the  head  of  the  latter,  by  which  contriv- 
ance the  head  could  be  freely  turned  to  the  right  or  the 
left  without  exposing  the  throat  of  the  wearer  to  the  point 
of  the  lance  or  the  sword. " 

W.  Line  201 :  flight  I  hvt  know  thee  &y  thy  BOUSBHOLD 
htidge.—V.  1  have  hauled;  F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4  houtei.  Malone 
was  the  first  to  restore  the  reading  houtekold  from  Qq. 


Line  203:  The  rampant  bear  chain'd  to  the  ragged 
ttaf. —Tbii  well-known  badge  of  the  Neville  family  came 
to  the  Earl  of  Warwick  from  the  Beauchamps  through 
hii  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Beauchamp,  Earl  of 
Warwick.  See  I.  Henry  VI.  note  8.  The  crest  of  the 
Nevilles  was  a  dun  bull's  head,  which  is  still  borne  by  the 
EarU  of  Abergavenny;  the  supporters  of  their  anus  being 
two  bulls,  argent,  armed,  coUured,  and  chained.  See 
French,  p.  192. 


Line  211:  And  eo  to  arms,  TO  ARMS,  victorious 
father— We  have  inserted  the  second  to  amis  in  order  to 
compl«;te  the  line,  which  in  Ff.  stands 

And  so  to  arms,  victorious  father. 

ACT  V.     SCKXE  2. 

310.  Line  28  —Lord  Clifford  was  not  killed  by  York. 
Ttte  mode  of  his  death  is  represented  in  accordance  with 
hUt«>ry  in  the  next  play,  III.  Heniy  VI.  i.  1.  7-9: 

f^rj  Clifford  and  Lord  Stafford,  all  abreast, 
Cliarg'd  our  main  battle's  froot,  and  breaking;  in. 
Were  by  the  swords  of  common  soldiers  slain. 

Shakespeare  had,  as  Dr.  Percy  pointed  out,  a  dramatic 
object  in  making  Clifford  fall  by  the  hand  of  York,  because 
it  gives  a  reason  for  the  vengeance  which  young  Clifford 
took  on  York  and  his  young  son,  Rutland.  The  fact  that 
Shakespeare  should  have  allowed  the  lines,  referring  to 
the  death  of  Clifford  quoted  above,  to  stand,  is  merely 
another  proof  of  the  carelessness  with  which  he  revised 
or  adapted  these  plays. 

ttl.  Line  45:  To  cease!— Wast  thou  ordain'd,  dear 
/atker.-~We  have  here  another  instance  of  a  dramatic 
pause  caoaed  by  the  omission  of  a  syllable,  to  other  in- 
itsaces  of  which  we  have  drawn  attention.  (See  Richard 
II.  note  170.)  \o  one  with  any  ear  or  dramatic  feeling 
would  wish  to  supply  the  lacking  syllable  here.  The 
amotion  of  the  actor  does  that  naturally. 

m.  Lines  51-eo.— These  lines,  which  are  neariy  all 
Shakespeare's  own,  prepare  us  for  the  horrible  cruelty  of 
loang  Clifford  in  the  next  play.  We  now  strike  the  key- 
note  of  that  bloodthirsty  passion  for  vengeance  on  per- 
Moal  grounds,  which  made  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  so  hor- 
liMy  distinguished  by  acts  of  atrocious  cruelty. 

m.  Line  fiO:  As  wild  Medea  young  Absyrtus  did.-' 
Abtyrtus  or  Apsyrtus  was  the  son  of  Ae^tes,  King  of 
Colchis,  and  the  brother  of  Medea.    Ovid  in  his  Tristia 


(lib.  ill  eleg.  ix.)  narrates  the  horrible  story,  how  Medea 
during  her  flight  from  Colchis  with  Jason,  when  off  the 
coast  of  MoBsia.  seeing  that  her  father's  sliips  tlireatened 
to  overtake  the  fugitives,  inhumanly  killed  her  young 
brother,  and  scattered  his  mangled  limbs  about,  in  order 
that  the  horrid  sight  might  stay  her  father  in  his  pursuit. 
The  place,  where  this  supposed  barbarity  was  committed, 
was  Tonii,  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  (Black  Sea);  the 
very  town  where  Ovid  wore  out  the  miserable  years  of 
his  exile. 

834.  Lines  67-69: 

Fwr  underneath  an  alehouse'  paltry  sign. 
The  Castle  in  Saint  Alban's,  Somerset 
Hath  made  the  wizard  famous  in  his  death. 

The  incident  is  thus  narrated  by  Hall  (p.  233):  "Fof  there 
died  vnder  the  signe  of  the  Castle,  Edmond  duke  of  Som- 
erset, who  long  before  was  warned  to  eschew  all  Castles, 
and  beside  hym,  lay  Henry  the  second  erle  of  Northum- 
berland, Hufrey  erle  of  Stafford,  sonne  to  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  Jhon  lorde  Clifford,  and  viij.  M.  men  and 
more. " 

886.  Line  87:  Beigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  oar  present 
PART.— Ff.  read  parts;  we  have  followed  D>'ce  in  printing 
part  =  party;  compare  line  35  above: 

Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our /tirt 

886.  Line  90:  Aicay,  my  lord,  away !— The  king  did  not 
fly;  but  was  conducted  by  the  Duke  of  York  to  London 
with  every  demonstration  of  reverence  and  honour. 
Hall's  account  of  the  battle  of  St.  Albans  is  as  follows 
(p.  232):  "The  kyng  beyng  credebly  informed,  of  the 
greate  army  coinmyng  toward  hym,  assembled  an  host 
intendyng  to  mete  with  the  duke  in  the  Xorthe  parte,, 
because  he  had  to  many  frendes  about  the  citie  of  London, 
and  for  that  cause,  with  greate  spede  and  small  lucke,  he 
beyng  accompanied,  with  the  Dukes  of  Somerset,  and 
Buckyngham,  tlierles  of  Stafford,  Northimiberlande,  and 
Wiltshire,  with  the  lorde  Clifford,  and  diuerse  other 
baros,  departed  out  of  Westminster,  the.  xx.  dale  of  May, 
toward  the  toune  of  S.  Albons:  of  whose  doynges,  the 
duke  of  Yorke  being  aduertised,  by  his  espials,  with  all 
his  power  costed  the  countrej's,  and  came  to  the  same 
toune,  the  third  dale  next  ensuyng.  The  kyng  hearyng 
of  their  approchyng,  sent  to  hym  messengers,  straightly 
chargyng  and  commaundyng  hym,  as  an  obedient  subiect,. 
to  kepe  the  peace,  and  not  as  an  enemy  to  his  naturall 
countrey,  to  murdre  and  slay  his  awne  countremen  and 
propre  nacid.  While  kyng  Henry  more  desirous  of  peace 
then  of  warre,  was  sendyng  furthe  his  orators,  at  the  one 
ende  of  the  toune;  the  erle  of  Warwicke  with  the  Marche- 
men,  entered  at  the  other  gate  of  the  toune,  and  fiersly 
set  on  the  kynges  foreward,  and  theim  shortly  discomfited. 
Tlien  came  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  all  the  other  lordes 
with  the  kynges  power,  whiche  fought  a  sore  and  a  cruel  1 
battaill,  in  the  whiche,  many  a  tall  man  lost  his  life:  but 
the  duke  of  Yorke  sent  euer  freshe  men,  to  succor  the 
wery,  and  put  new  men  In  the  places  of  the  hurt  persons, 
by  whiche  onely  pollicie,  the  kynges  armie  was  profligate 
and  dispersed,  and  all  the  chieftaines  of  the  field  almoate 
slain  and  brought  to  confusion. " 
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ACT  Y.  Scene  3. 
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ACT  V.  Scene  3. 


ACrr  V.    Scene  3. 

887.  Line  1:  Old  ISaliMbury,  who  can  report  of  himf — 
Ff.  have  *'0/  Salisbury."  The  enieixlation  is  from  Col- 
lier's MS.  corrector,  adopted  by  Dyce.  In  the  correspond- 
ing speech  in  The  Contention  York  asks  (p.  510): 

But  did  you  see  a/d  Sais6ury,  since  we 
With  bloodie  nindes  did  buckle  with  the  foe? 


Lines  3.  4: 
Aged  eonttuiioiig  and  aU  BHUSH  q/  time. 
And,  like  a  gallant  in  the  BKOW  qf  youth. 

So  Ff.  Warburtou's  coujecture  bruite  for  hi  tuJi  is  adopted 
by  some  editors,  and  Mr.  Collier's  MS.  corrector  made 
the  sa^e  alteration;  but  compare  Truilus  and  Cresslda,  v. 
3.88,34: 

I.et  (^ow  thy  &inews  till  their  knots  he  Mronf;, 
And  tempt  not  yet  the  bruxhes  of  the  war ; 

in  which  passage  Mr.  Collier's  MS.  again  substituted 
bniisett.  Brush  certainly  seems  in  that  passage,  and  liere, 
to  give  the  notion  of  "a  rough  encounter,"  and.  perhaps, 
in  the  passage  in  our  text  there  is  also  the  idea  of  the 
detrition  and  the  wearing  effect  caused  by  time;  through 
this  meaning  we  probably  get  the  more  modem  expres- 
^ion  "brutih  with  the  enemy."  i.e.  "ttfiarp  encounter  with 
the  enemy.  For  brow  in  line  4  tliere  are  many  emen- 
dations; Johnson  suggested  blow  in  the  sense  of  blossom- 
iiig;  and  the  Cambridge  edd.  gi?e  an  anonymous  con- 
jecture glow,  wliich  is  very  plausible,  as  is  also  Collier's 


correction  bloom.    In  support  of  the  last  conjecture  Mr. 
W.  N.  Lettsom  quotes  from  31uch  Ado,  v.  1.  76 : 
His  May  of  youth  and  Mtom  of  lustihood ; 

and  in  support  of  bruise  he  quotes  from  the  same  play, 
tame  scene,  line  65: 

And  with  t;rey  hairs  and  brutst  of  many  days 

Certainly  these  passages  lend  considerable  support  to 
Collier's  emendations;  but  this  seems  to  us  another  case 
in  which  one  is  not  justified  in  altering  the  text  simply 
because  the  expression  is  not  one  we  should  hare  ex- 
pected. There  is  more  to  lie  said  for  changing  brvw  Uian 
brush;  for  where  brow  is  used  figuratively  by  Shakespeare, 
in  King  John,  v.  1.  49,  50: 

outface  the  ^rouc 
Of  braifif ing  horror; 

and  in  the  same  play,  v.  6.  17:  "here  walk  I  in  the  blac!: 
brow  of  night;"  and  again,  where  it  is  used  ns  generally = 
"aspect,"  "appearance"  in  Hamlet,  i.  2.  4: 

To  be  contracted  on  one  brow  of  woe, 

it  always  has  the  sense,  more  or  less,  of  frowning.    The 
only  passage  that  at  all  confirms  the  use  <  f  brow  in  the 
sense  required  by  the  text,  is  in  Macbeth,  iv.  3.  23: 
Though  all  thintfs  foul  would  wear  the  br^ws  of  Horace. 


Line  29:  Sow,  by  my  FAITII  — Ff.  read  hand, 
Malone  supposed  tliis  to  have  been  one  of  the  alterationi 
made  in  F.  1  to  avoid  the  i)enalty  of  the  statute,  before 
referred  to,  of  3rd  James  1.  cap.  21.  His  emendation 
faith  has  been  very  generally  adopted. 


WORDS   OCCURRING   ONLY   IN    KING   HENRY   VI 

PART  II. 

Note.— The  addition  of  sub.  adj.  verb,  adv.  in  brackets  immediately  after  a  word  indicates  that  the  word  is 
used  as  a  substantive,  adjective,  verb,  or  adverb,  only  in  the  passage  or  passages  cited. 

Note.— The  compound  words  marked  with  an  asterisk  (  * )  are  printed  as  firo  separate  words  in  F.  1. 


Act  So.  Line 

Abrook ii.  4  10 

Accuse  (sub.)..  iiL  1  100 

Aidancei ill  2  105 

*Alder-liefest..  L  1  28 

Ashy« iii.  2  '62 

Attainture i.  2  100 

Balance  (verb).  *  v.  l  0 

Banditto iv.  1  135 

Beehives iv.  1  109 

Beggar-woman  iv.  2  151 

Behoof* Iv.  7  83 

Besom iv.  7  34 

Bested iL  3  56 


1  Venas  and  Ad.  S90. 
S  Venas  aud  Ad.  76;   Lncreoe, 
U78, 1518. 
*  Loret^s  Compl.  ISO. 


Act  8c  Line 

Bickerings  ....      i.    1  144 

'Bitter-searching  iii.    2  311 

Blood-bespotted  .  v.    1  117 

Blood-consuming  iii.   2  61 

Bloodshedding     iv.    7  106 

Blunt-witted..    ia    2  210 

Hrain-pan iv.  10  IS 

Breastplate....    iii.    2  232 

Bricklayer ■!  !^'     ^  *^ 

'              llv.    2  153 

Hucks« iv.    2  51 

*Barly-boned..    iv.  10  60 

*Burying-p1ace .  iv.  10  68 

Cade iv.    2  86 

Cage  (a  lock-up)  iv.    2  66 

Cathedral i.    2  87 

4  i.«.  dirtj  linen. 
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Act  Kc.  Line 

Chair-ilays. . . . .      v.  2  48 

Chirping iiL  2  42 

Choicely UL  1  313 

Christian-like    ),.,  „  nu 

(adv.X r"'  *  ^ 

Church-like ...       i.  1  247 

Claret iv.  6  4 

Commentaries,     iv.  7  65 

Contusion v.  3  3 

Conventicles..    iiL  1  100 

Corrosive  (sub.)  iii.  2  403 

*Court-hand...    iv.  2  101 

Cradle-babe....    iii.  2  302 

Crimeless ii.  4  63 

Culpable iiL  2  22 

Damsons ii.  l  102 

*Dark-seated . .     iii.  2  828 

*Deadly-handed    v.  2  9 


Act  8c.  Line 

*  Dear-bought..  i.    1  252 

Deatliful iii.    2  404 

Deep-fet iL     4  S3 

Defamed IiL    1  123 

Denayed  (verb)  L    8  107 

Despoiled iL    8  10 

Discomfit  (sub.)  v.    2  80 

Dispursed UL    1  117 

*Door-nail iv.  10  43 

Duchy* L    1  60 

Emblaze iv.  10  76 

Emmanuel iv.    2  106 

Enchased 1.    2  8 

Encroaching . .  iv.    1  00 


*  The  planl  ocean  tvloe  In  Ibc 
Hune  lonM.  line*  SS,  110. 


WORDS  PECULIAR  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  11. 


Act  8c  Line 

Eugirtf /«*•  1  ^ 

^                 (  V.  1  W 

Eternixed r.  S  31 

EiorcUms. L  4  5 

Falie-lie«rt(adJ.)  ▼.  1  148 

Far-feC lit.  1  20S 

FeU-larking...      r.  1  146 

Ffflooiocu. ill.  1  129 

nftoenth' 1.  1  183 

Fint-€onceive4l    iii.  2  44 

Flagging iv.  1  5 

Fnadfal Ui  1  81 

Garret I.  8  194 

Ghastly (adr).    iil.  2  170 

CobbeU i^^-  ^  ^'^ 

(  ▼.  2  58 

GorenuuKre L  3  50 

Hamper  (verb)       i.  3  148 

Hatchet Iv.  7  96 

Heart-offending  iii.  2  60 

HiH  (lub  )  . . . .     iiL  2  326 

HlDurtaretlV.       I.  2  42 

Uper. iii.  2  75 


*  Vrniu  and  Ad.  sao. 

<Tbe  plural   form   occnn  m 

ji/Ww,  IT.  7.  a*. 

"VenasMidAd.  134 


Act  8c  line 

Ume-tmigB iil.    8  16 

*Long-boat iv.    1  68 

"Long-impriaoned  v.    1  88 

*Lord-protector8bip  it  1  80 

Mad-bred iii.    1  854 

"Market-day...    iv.    2  62 

Merchant-lilce.    iv.    l  41 

Nap  (of  cloth).,    iv.    2  8 


OflBce-liadge ...  i.  2 

Ostrich iv.  10 

OvergoTfted . . , ,  iv.  1 

•Over- joy  (sub.)  i.  1 

Overripened...  i.  2 


Paper-mill  ....  iv. 

Perish  (trans.),  iii. 

Peroration i. 

Plasterer iv. 

^Pointing-stock  il. 

Premised v. 

•Pretty-vaulUng  iii. 


Procurator . . . 
Propounded . . 

Protectorship. 
Pulls  (sub.)... 


i. 

i. 

(iii. 

"( iii. 

ii. 


7 
2 
1 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 


25 
31 
84 
31 
1 

41 

100 

105 

140 

46 

41 

04 

3 

81 

60 

121 

41 


Quadrangle....       L    3    156 


Act  8c  Line 
Quill* i.     8        4 

*Raging-mad  10  iii.  2  894 

Rampant v.  1  203 

Readily" v.  2  83 

Redound iv.  0  47 

Regentahip....  i.  3  107 

Reproachfully,  ii.  4  97 

Ringleader....  Ii.  l  170 

Roast  (sab.)...  i.  1  109 

Salletis  (head-piece)  iv.  10 12 

Say. a  kind  of  satin  iv.  7  27 

Serge Iv.  7  27 

Shag-haired !«..    iii.  1  367 

Shallow-rooted    iii.  1  31 

Sharp-quilled.,    iii.  1  363 

Shearman iv.  2  141 

Silent  (sub  X...       i.  4  19 

Silken-coated.,     iv.  2  136 

Sophister v.  1  191 

Span-counter.,     iv.  2  106 

'Steadfast-gazing  iv.  10  48 

Steadier iv.  7  101 

0  Cwd  in  a  peculiftr  tenee.  See 
notens. 

10  Venxu  ami  Ad.  1151. 

11  Lucrece.  11S2. 

12  Heif  the  fi>i)t-n.»te  in  t^'Xt 

1'  Home  modem  editor*  read 
ahaff-htiireil  inntead  of  ahag-eartil, 
Macbeth,  ir.  2.  83. 


Act  8c  Line 

Straiter(adv.).    iii.  S  20 

*SturabliBg-blocka  1.    2  64 

Subveraion iii.  1  208 

Taintnre IL  1  188 

Tally"  (aub.)..     Iv.  7  89 

Tear-atained...     ii.  4  16 

Tender-feeling      ii.  4  9 

*Three-hooped     iv.  2  72 

Timely-parted,    iii.  2  161 

Townahip i.  8  27 

Trap  (verb)....    iii.  1  340 

Turmoiled iv.  10  18 

Two-hand  (adj.)    ii.  1  46 

Unaaanileil v.  2  18 

rnbloodied....     iii.  2  193 

Incurable -' "*•  ^  ^^ 

(  V.  2  86 

•Under-ground )  .i  ,  ,-- 

(subX )'  **•  ^  "* 

Uneath ii.  4  8 

Unhelpful iii.  1  218 

Vaunts  (sub.).,    iii.  1  50 

"Well-proportioned  ill.  2  175 

Yoladi* i.  1  33 


14  Sonii.  cxxii.  lo. 
1*  The  mraliTn  form  elatt  occur* 
fire  times  in  Shakef|ieare. 


ORIGINAL  EMENDATIONS  ADOPTED. 


5ofcf 
6L 


iw. 


10& 


107. 


112. 


i  2.  W:  Being  but  a  irtmuin,  I  wUl  not  be  glaek. 
i  4.  52-65: 

Back  [Examining  the  written  papera]  True,  madam, 
now  at  ail:  what  call  yoti  thisf 

[Holding  up  a  paper. 
Vork.  iltrcry  vith  them  !  let  them  be  elapp'd  tip  dote, 
<^atf  kept  aiunder.     You,  mtulam,  •hall  with  u». 
[To  Stafford]  Stafard,  take  her  to  thee. 

(Exeunt  above.  William  Stafford  with 
Dacheaa  and  Hume,  guarded, 
ii  1.  26:  With  90  MUCH  holiiMU  can  you  not  do  itf 
ill.  32,83: 
Queen.  And  thy  ambition,  Oloiter. 
King.  Prithee,  peace, 

Oaod  queen,  and  tehet  not  on  theee  furious  peers. 
ii-  L  02:  G>me  to  the  king;  tell  him  tehat  miracle. 
U.  1.68.  60: 
8u  WHillB  the  townttnen,  on  procession, 
(kme  to  present  your  highneu  with  the  man. 
ii.  I.  71:  Although  by  sight  his  nn  be  multiplied. 

So  Lloyd, 
it  1.  164:   You  made,  my  lord,  in  a  day  whole 
towns  tojly. 


Note 

11& 

122. 

141. 
154. 
167. 

171. 
174. 
179. 
184. 
221. 


229. 


267. 


294. 


829. 


ii.  2.  6 :  My  lord,  I  long  to  hear  it  told  at  fnU. 

ii.  2.  28 :  Fattier,  the  Duke  OF  VoRK  hath  told  the 

truth. 
ii.  3.  103:  Go,  take  TE  hence  that  traitor  frotn  our  sight. 
ii.  4.  102:  It  is  my  ojfiee;  madam,  pardon  me. 
iii.  1.  166:  Mysel/had  soTHqfyour  conventicles. 
So  anon]rmous  conjecture  in  Cambridge  edn. 
iii.  1.  222 :  Say, "  Who 's  a  traitor,  Gloster  he  is  none." 
iii.  1.  248 :  Were 't  not  all  one,  an  empty  eagle  set. 
iii.  1. 348:  Whiles  I  in  Ireland  liVRSE  a  mighty  band. 
iii.  2.  26:  /  thank  thee,  LOVK. 
iv.  1.  21,  22: 

The  lives  of  those  w  have,  lost  in  fight,  shall  tuet 
Be  counterpois'd  with  sttch  a  petty  sum} 
iv.  1.  70,  71 : 
Cap.  Yes,  Poole. 
Suf.  Poole! 

Cap.  Ay,  kennel,  puddle,  sink;  whose  filth  and  dirt. 
iv.  4.  43 :  Lord  Say,  JACK  CADE,  THE  TRAITOR, 
hateth  thee. 

iv.  9.  30 :  The  Duke  qf  Somerset,  whom  he  terms 
traitor. 
V.  1.  211:  And  so  to  arms,  TO  ARMS,  victorious  father. 
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ORIGINAL  EMENDATIONS  SUCXJESTED. 


Note 

U4.    iL  L  186.  187 : 

OGod! 

What  muehi^s  work  the  vneked  onen,  thereby 

Ueajiing  oil  their  own  head»  eoi\fu9ion! 
209.     Hi.  2.  330: 

O. 

Let  me  entreat  thee  eeaee.    Give  yne  thy  hand. 

108 


Note 

229.    iv.  1.  m,  70: 
Cap.  Ye$,  Poole! 

Suf.  Pooler  PvoU  !  Sir- 

Cap.  Aye,  Lo 

314.  V.  1.  72 :  /  wa»  THAT  MAN.  an 't  like  your 

315.  V.  1.  74:   Alexander  Men,  that'n  my  n 
LIEOE.    So  Keightley. 


KING   HENBY   VI.-PAET   III 


XOTKS*    BY 

F.  A.  MARSHALL  and  P.  Z.  HOUND. 


*  The  Introdnction  to  Parts  II.  imd  III.  combined,  precedes  Part  11. 


DKAMATIS    PERSONiE. 


KiN(}  Henry  the  Sixth. 
KnwARi),  Prince  of  Wales,  his  son. 
Lewis  XI.,  King  of  France. 
Duke  uf  Somerset. 
Duke  of  Exetkk. 
Earl  of  Oxford. 

Earl  of  NoRTHUMIiERLAXU. 

Earl  of  \Ve.stmoreland. 

Lord  Clifford. 

Richard  Plantagexet,  Duke  <»f  York.\ 

Edward,   Earl  of    March,    afterwards , 

King  Edward  IV. 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Rutland. 
Gborok,  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence. 
Richard,  afterwards  Dukeof  Gloucester. . 
Duke  of  Norfolk. 
MARguEss  of  Montague. 
Earl  of  Warwick. 
Earl  of  Pembroke. 
Lord  I1.\sting». 


his  sons. 


Lord  Stafford. 

Sir  John  Mortimer,  )       ,  ,    •v  , 

,,     „        ,,  ^  uncles  to  the  Duke  of  Y< 

Sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  ) 

Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  a  youth. 

JjOHVt  RivERM,  brother  to  Lady  Grey. 

Sir  William  Stanley. 

Sir  John  Montgomery 

Sir  John  Somerville. 

Tutor  to  Rutland. 

Mayor  of  York. 

Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

A  Nobleman. 

Two  Keepers. 

A  Huntsman. 

A  Lancastrian  Soldier  who  has  killed  his  father. 

A  Yorkist  Soldier  who  has  killed  his  son. 

Queen  Margaret. 

Lady  (tRET,  afterwards  (^ueen  to  Edwanl  H' 

Bona,  sister  to  the  French  Queen. 


Soldiers,  Attendants,  Messengers.  Watchmen,  &c. 


Scene— During  part  of  the  third  act  hi  France ;  during  the  rest  of  the  play  in  England 


TIME  OF  ACTION. 


The  time  of  this  play  comprises  nineteen  days. 

Day  1:  Act  I.  Scene  1.— Inter^-nl 

Day  2:  Act  I.  Scenes  2-4. -Interval. 

Day  3:  Act  II.  Scene  1.— Interval. 

Day  4:  Act  II.  Scenes  2-6.— Interval. 

Day  5:  Act  III.  Scene  1.— Interval. 

Day  0:  Act  III.  Scene  2.— Interval. 

Day  7:  Act  III.  Scenes.— Interval. 

Day  8:  Act  IV.  Scene  1.— Inter\'al. 

Day  0:  Act  IV.  Scenes  2.  3.— Interval. 
Day  10:  Act  IV.  Scene  4.— Interval. 


Day  11: 
I»ny  12: 
Day  13: 
Day  14 : 
Day  l."!: 
Day  16: 
Day  17 : 
Day  18: 
Day  19: 


Act  IV 
Act  IV 
Act  IV 
Act  IV 
Act  V. 
Act  V. 
Act  V. 
Act  V. 
Act  V. 


.  Scene  6.— Interval. 
.  Si-eue  0.— Interval. 
.  Scene  7.— Intei-val 
.  Scene  8.— Inter^-al. 
Scene  1.— Interval. 
Scenes  2,  3.- Inter^-al. 
Scenes  4.  6.-  Interval 
Scene  6. 
Scene  7. 


The  historic  period  here  dramatized  commences  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  St  Albans,  23rd  Msji 
H55,  and  ends  on  the  day  on  which  Henry  VL's  body  was  exposed  in  St  Paul's,  22nd  May,  1471. 
Queen  Margaret,  however,  was  not  ransomed  and  sent  to  France  till  1475. 


Hr, 

IB 

KING    HBNKY   VI.-PABT    III. 


ScESE  I,     Luiiitiiu.     The  I'arliament-houte. 

-*'"f"^rf.    Yoriitt  tiiUien breal  in.     TAm  inter 
lif  T>VKK  OF  YuRK,  Edward,  Richard, 
NoRFuLK,     MoNTAOVE,    WARWICK,     and 
otiitn,  trith  white  roiet  in  tlieir  halt. 
I'll'.  I   wonder  bow  the  king  eacaji'd  our 

y-irl:  While  we  ptinu'd  the  bursemett  of 

Ihe  iiortli, 
Hcilily  stole  away,  nnd  left  his  men: 
"liiTtitt  the  great  Lord  of  Northuniberlatiil, 
"Tiise  warlike  earn  could  never  brook  re- 

Irrnt, 
'  Wr'il  up  the  drooping  army;  and  himself, 
L"nl  Clifford,  and  Lonl  Stafford,  all  abreast. 
*^lurKd  our  main  Iwttle's'  front,  and,  break- 


^*n  by  the  awords  of 
[fl/ir.  Loni   Stafford' 
Biickingliam,  ' 
's  either  slain,  or  wounded  dangero) 


soldiers  slain, 
father,    Duke  of 


I  cleft  hiu  bftiver'  with  a  downright  lili)w: 
Tliat  this  is  true,  father,  behold  bis  blood. 

\Sho<cing  /lii  JAood/i  iiconf. 
Miint.  \To  Vort,  iknicing  /,w]  And,  brother, 
here  'a  the  Earl  of  Wiltsliire'a  blooil. 
Whom  I  encoiintei''ii  us  the  Imttles  join'd, 
Itieh.  S|i«iik  thou  for  me,  and  tell  them  what 

I  did. 
[Tlirotcing  doicn  the  Dule  of  Soinertet^t  head, 
VorL:  Richard  hatb  best  deserv'd  of  all  my 

What,  is  yonr  grace  dead,  my  lord  of  Som-^ 

A'orf.  Such  hap  have  nil  the  line  of  John  of  ', 

Rich.  ThuH  clol  ho)>etoahakeKingHenry'B' 
head. "}  20  - 

War.  CAhdsodoL]  Vict<mous  Prince  of 
York, 

Before  I  see  thee  seatetl  in  that  throne 
Which  now  the  house  of  Liinraxtei'  UHuqix, 
I  vow  by  heaven  these  eyes  shiill  never  close. 
Tliis  is  tile  i>alace  of  the  fearful'  king, 

>  Btavr,  belnuL  ■  Ftarfid,  timlil 


ACT  I.  Scene  1. 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  UL 


ACTL  fi 


And  this  the  regal  seat:  possess  it,  York; 
For  this  is  thine,  and  not  king  Henry's  heirs'. 
Vorl.  Assist  me,  then,  sweet  Warwick,  and 
I  will ; 
For  hither  we  have  broken  in  by  force. 
Xorf.  We  '11  aU  astst  yon;  he  Uiat  flies ahaU 
die.  so 

J  Vi*.  Thanks,  gentle  Norfolk: — itaj  by  me, 
my  lords; — 
And,  soldiers,  stay,  and  lodge  by  me  this  night 
War,  And  when  the  king  comea,  offer  him 
no  violence. 
Unless  he  seek  to  thrust  you  oat  perfoixse. 

[Soldiers  wUkdrate, 
York.  The  queen,  this  day,  here  holds  her 
parliament, 
But  little  thinks  we  shall  be  of  her  council : 
By  words  or  blowH  here  let  us  win  our  right. 
Rich.  Arm'd  as  we  are,  let 's  stay  within  tliis 

house. 
War.  The  bloody  parliament  shall  this  be 
call'd, 
Unless  Plantat^enet,  Duke  of  York,  be  king,  40 
And  kishful  Henry  be  dei>os'd,  whose  cow- 
ardice 
Hath  made  ua  bv- words  to  our  enemies. 
York.  Then    leave   me   not,  my  loixls;  l)e 
resolute; 
I  mean  to  take  possession  of  my  right. 

War.  Neither  the  king,  nor  he  that  loves 
him  l^st. 
The  proutlest  he  that  holds  up  Lancaster, 
Dares  stir  a  wing,  if  Warwick  shake  his  bells. 
I'll    plant   Plantagenet,    root   him   up   who 

djires: — 
Resolve   thee,    Richard ;   claim    the  English 
crown. 

[  Waricick  leads  York  to  the  throne; 
York  seats  himself. 

Flourish.  Enter  Kino  Henry,  Clifford, 
Northumberland,  Westmoreland,  Exe- 
ter, and  othersy  with  red  roses  in  their  hats. 

K.  Hen.  My  lords,  look  where  the  stuixly 
rebel  sits,  60 

Even  in  the  chair  of  state!  belike  he  means, 
Back'd  by  the  power  of  Warwick,  that  false 

peer. 
To  aspire  unto  the  crown  and  reign  as  king. — 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  slew  thy  father; — 

112 


And  thine,  Lord  Clifford;  you  have  both 

revenge 
On  him,  his    sons,  his   favourites,   an 
friends. 
North,  If  I  be  not,  heavens  be  reven, 

me! 
Qif.  The  hope  thereof  makes  Clifford  i 

in  steeL 
WesL  AVhat,  shall  we  suffer   this? 
pludL  himdofwn: 
My  heart  for  anger  bums;  I  cannot  bro 
K.  Hen,  Be  patient,  gentle  Earl  of 

moreUnd. 
Clif.  Patience  is  for  poltroons,  for  such 
He  durst  not  sit  there,  had  your  father 
My  gracious  lonl,  here  in  the  ])arliamen 
Let  us  assail  the  family  of  York. 

Sorth.  Well  hast  thou  sjx)ken,  cousi 

it  so. 
A'.  Hen.  Ah,  know  you  not  the  city  fa 
them, 
And   they  liave   troojis  of  soldiers  at 
beck? 
Kce.    But  when  the  duke  is  slain,  t 

(juickly  fly. 

A'.  Hen.  Far  be  the  thought  of  this 

Henry's  heart. 

To  make  a  shambles  of  the  i>arliament-l 

Cousin  of  Exeter,  frowns,  words,  and  th 

Shall  be  the  war  that  Henry  means  to  i 

[Advancing  towards 
Thou   factious   Duke   of  York,  descent 

throne, 
And  kneel  for  grace  and  mercy  at  my  fi 
I  am  thy  sovereign. 

York.  Thou'rt  deceiv'd;  I  am 

E.ie.  For  shame,  come  down:  he  mad< 

Duke  of  York. 
York.  'Twas  my  inheritance,  as  the 

dom  was. 
{^Exe,   Thy    father  was  a  traitor  t 

crown. 
War.  Exeter,  thou  'rt  a  traitor  to  the  c 
In  following  this  usurping  Henry. ^ 
Clif.  Whom  should  he  follow  but  his  m 

king? 
War.  True,  Oiff'onl;    and   that's  Bi^ 
Duke  of  York.  ] 

1  Henry,  pronounced  •■  a  tritylUble. 


ACT  I  SoMM  1. 


KING  HENBY  VL— PART  HL 


ACT  I.  Sosne  1. 


K.  Ht/L  And  shall  I  stand,  and  thou  sit  in 
mj  throne?  84 

Vort  It  must  and  shall  be  so:  content  thy- 
self. 
War,  Be  Duke  of  Lancaster;  let  him  be 

king. 
West.  He  is  both  king  and  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster; 
^[And  that  the  Lord  of  Westmoreknd  shall 
;      maintain. 
;    War,  And  Warwick  shall  disprove  it   You 

forget 
;That  we  are  those  which  chas'd  you  from  the 
field,  00 

:And  slew  your   fathers,  and  with  colours 
;       spread 

^March'd  through  the  city  to  the  palace  gates. 
'.    North,  Yes,  Warwick,  I  remember  it  to  my 

grief; 
And,  by  his  soul,  thou  and  thy  house  shall 
rue  it 
Wett.  Plantagenet,  of  thee,  and  these  thy 
sous, 
Thy  kiiismeu,  and  thy  friends,  I  '11  have  more 

lives 
Than  drops  of  blood  were  in  my  father's  veins. 
'    Clif,  Urge  it  no  more;  lest  that,  instead  of 

words, 
I  send  thee,  Warwick,  such  a  messenger 
As  shall  revenge  his  death  before  I  stir,      loo 
'    War,  Poor  Clifford !  how  I  sconi  his  worth- 
(      loss  threats!  ^ 

York.  Will  you^  we  show  our  title  to  the 
crown? 
If  not,  our  swords  shall  plead  it  in  the  field. 
A'.  Uei\,  What  title  hast  thou,  traitor,  to  the 
crown? 
Thy  father  was,  as  thou  art  Duke  of  York ; 
"Hiy  gr<indfather,  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of 

March : 
lam  the  son  of  Henry*  the  Fifth, 
Pomade  the  Dauphin  and  the  French  to  stoop. 
And  seiz'd  upon  their  towns  and  provinces. 
War.  Talk  not  of  France,  sith^  thou  hast 
lost  it  alL  110 

K.  Hen,  The  lord  protector  lost  it,  and  not  I : 
When  I  was  crown'd  I  was  but  nine  months  old. 


*  ra  yoti,  U  it  roar  wUb  that 
Btnry,  pronoiinced  •■  a  trlaylUbte.       *  SUk,  iliice. 
VOL.  IL 


RicJu  You're  old  enough  now;   yet,  me- 

thinks,  you  lose. —  lis 

Tear  the  crown,  father,  from  the  usurper's 

head. 

Edw,  Sweet  father,  do  so;  set  it  on  y6ur 

head. 
Mont.    [To  Yorkl    Good  brother,  as  thou 
lov'st  and  honourest  arms, 
Let 's  fight  it  out  &ii(l  not  stand  cavilling  thus. 
Rich,  Sound  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the 

king  will  fly. 
York,  Sons,  peace! 

A".  Hen.  Peace,  thou  I  and  give  King  Henry 
leave  to  speak.  120 

[  War,  Plantagenet  shall  speak  first :  hear 
him,  lonls; 
And  be  you  silent  and  attentive  too, 
For  he  that  iutenupts  him  shall  not  live. 
A'.  Hen.  ]  Think'st  thou  that  I  will  leave 
my  kingly  throne. 
Wherein  my  grandsire  and  my  father  sat? 
No:  first  shall  war  unpeople  this  my  realm; 
Ay,  and  their  colours — often  borne  in  France, 
And  now  in  England,  to  our  heart's  great 

sorrow, — 
Shall  be  my  winding-sheet — Why  faint  you, 

lords? 
My  title 's  good,  and  better  far  than  hia      iso 
War.  But*  prove  it,  Henry,  and  thou  shalt 

be  king. 
K,  Hen.  Henry  the  Fourth  by  conquest  got 

the  crown. 
York:  T  was  by  rebellion*  against  his  king. 
A'.  Hen,  [Aside^  I  know  not  what  to  say; 
my  title 's  weak. — 
Tell  me,  may  not  a  kinjOf  adopt  an  heir? 
York.  What  then? 

A'.  Hen.  An  if  he  may,  then  am  I  lawful  king; 
For  Richard,  in  the  view  of  many  lords, 
Resign'd  the  crown  to  Henry*  the  Fourth, 
Whose  heir  my  father  was,  and  I  am  his.    140 
York.  He  rose  against  him,  l>eing  his  sove- 
reign. 
And  made  him  to  resign  his  crown  perforce. 
If  ar.  Suppose,  my  lords,  he  did  it  uncon- 
strain'd. 
Think  you  't  were  prejudicial  to  his  crown  ?<* 


*  But,  only.    *  Rebellion,  pronounced  as  a  qnadriiyllable. 

*  To  hit  crown,  i,e.  to  hit  royal  prerogative. 
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Exe.  No;  for  he  could  not  so  resign  his 

crown  145 

But  that  the  next  heir  should  succeed  and 

reign. 

K.  Uen.  Art  thou  against  us,  Duke  of  Exeter? 

E.ve.  His  is  the  right,  and  therefore  pardon 

ine. 
York:  Why   whisper  you,  my  lords,   and 

answer  not  ? 
Exe.  My  conscience  tells  me  he  is  lawful 
king.  150 

K.  Hen.  [^l^iV/^]  All  will  revolt  from  me,  and 
turn  to  him. 
North.  Pkntagenet,  for  all  the  claim  thou 
lay'st, 
Think  n«»t  th;it  Henry  shall  be  so  depos'd. 
War.  Depos'd  he  shall  be,  in  despite  of  all. 
North.  Thou  art  deceiv'd:  'tis  not  thy  south- 
ern jx^wer. 
Of  Essex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  nor  of  Kent, — 
Which  makes  thee  thus  presumptuous  and 

proud, — 
C)an  set  the  duke  up  in  despite  of  me. 

Clif.  King   Henry,   be  thy  title   right  or 

wrong, 

Lord  CHfford  vows  to  light  in  thy  defence:  leo 

May  that  ground  gape  and  swallow  me  alive. 

Where  I  shall   kneel  to  him  that  slew  my 

father  \ 

K.  I  It'll.  O  (I'lifford,  how  thy  words  revive 

mv  heart  I 
York:  Henry  of  I^'incaater,reKign  thy  crown. — 
What  mutter  you,  or  what  conspire  you,  lords? 
War.  Do  right  unto  this  princely  Duke  of 
York, 
Or  I  will  till  the  house  with  armed  men. 
And  o'er  the  chair  of  state,  where  now  he  sits. 
Write  up  his  title  with  usur})ing  blood. 

[//e  stamps  with  his  foot ^  and  the  soldiers 
show  themselves. 
K.  llvn.  My  Lord  of  Warwick,  hear  me 
but  one  word:  ITO 

Let  me  for  this  my  life-time  reign  as  king. 
York:  Confinn  the  crown  to  me  and  to  mine 
heirs. 
And  thou  shalt  reign  in  quiet  while  thou  liv'st. 
King.  I  am  content:  Kichard  Plantagenet, 
Enjoy  the  kingdom  after  my  deceiise. 

Clif.  What  wrong  is  this  unto  the  prince 
your  son ! 
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War,  What  good  is  this  to  England  and 

himself ! 
Wegt.  Base,  fearful,^  and  despairing  Henr>'^: 
Clif  How  hast  thou  injur'd   both  thyself 

and  us! 
West.  I  cannot  stay  to  hear  these  articles. 
North.  Nor  I.  isi 

Clif.   Come,  cousin,  let  us  tell  the  queen 

these  new& 
West,  Farewell,  faint-hearted  uid  degener- 
ate king. 
In  whose  cold  blood  no  8{)ark  of  honour  bides, 
NortL  Be  thou  a  prey  unto  the  house  of 
York, 
And  die  in  bands,^  for  this  unmanly  deed  I 
Clif  In  dreadful  war  ma3rst  thou  be  over- 
come, 
Or  live  in  peace  abandoned  and  despised ! 

[Exeunt  Northumberland^  Clifford^  and 
Westmoreland. 
War.  Turn  this  way,  Henry,  and  reganl 

them  not. 
Exe.  They  seek  revenge,  and  therefore  will 
not  yield.  190 

A'.  Hen.  Ah,  Exeter! 

War.  Wliy  should  you  sigh,  my  lord? 

A'.  Hen.  Not  for  myself,  Lord  Warwick,  but 
my  son. 
Whom  I  unnaturally  shall  disinherit 
But  be  it  as  it  may:  [To  York]  I  here  entail 
The  crown  to  thee  and  to  thine  heirs  for  ever; 
Conditionally  that  here  thou  take  an  oath 
To  cease  this  civil  war,  and,  whilst  I  live, 
To  honour  me  a.s  thy  king  and  sovereign, 
And  neither  by  treason,  nor  hostility, 
To  seek  to  put  me  down,  and  reign  thyself.  200 
York:  This  oath  I  willingly  tiike,  and  will 
perform.         [Descemiing  from  the  throne. 
War.  Jjong  live  King  Henry! — Plantagenet, 

embnice  him. 
A^  Hen.  And  long  live  thou,  and  these  thy 

forward  sons ! 
York:  Now  York  and  Liuicaster  are  recon- 
cil'd. 
Exe.  Accui-s'd  be  he  that  seeks  to  make  them 
foes.     [Sennet.     The  Lords  come  forward, 
York:  Farewell,  my  gracious  lord;   I'll  to 
my  castle. 


1  Fearfxd,  i.e.  cowardly. 


s  Bands,  bonda,  {.•.  priion. 


KING  HENRY  VL— PAET  III. 


War.  And  I  'U  keep  London  with  my  sol- 

jVor/.  And  I  to  Norfolk  witli  my  followera. 
Jfoiit.  And  I  unto  the  ee&  from  whence  I 

[Ej-eunt  }oriand  Aw  Son*   naneui 

\orfoU   Xoiilague   thnr  Aoldiers 

and  iftendanU 

A  Htn.  And  I  with  gnef  and  sorrow  to 

the  court  iio 


Entar  QuESN  Maroaret  and  the  Princk  or 

WALEa 

Exe.  Here  cornea  the  queen,  whose  looka 

bewray'  her  anger: 

I  11  B(«aJ  away  [Going 

K   Hei  So  Exeter  wdl  I     [ffoinj 

yj/iir  Navgonotfromme  Iwditollowthee 

h   Net     Be  jjatieiit,  gentle  queen    and   I 

«ill  Btnv 


'^^^ 

^ 

A.^ 

'fl^H 

m 

Q 

wm 

Q.  Mar.  Who  can  be  jatient'  in  Buch  fx- 

Ah,  wretched  man !  woidd  I  had  died  a  maid, 
AdJ  never  seen  thee,  never  Itonie  thee  son, 
Seeing  thou  hast  jjrov'd  ho  unnatural  a  father! 
H.ith  he  ^eaerv'd  to  loee  hie  birthright  thua? 
Iladgt  thou  but  lov'd  him  half  so  well  as  I,  im 
Or  felt  that  pain  which  I  did  for  him  once, 
Or  nouriiih'd  him,  aa  I  did  with  my  blood. 
Thou  wouldst  have  left  thy  dearest  heart- blood 

Ra'her  than  made  that  savage  duke  thine  heir, 
And  disinherited  thine  only  son. 

Prince.  Father,  you  cannot  disinherit  me: 
If  you  be  king,  why  should  not  I  succeed  ? 

A'.  lki\.  Pardon  me,  Margaret;  iiiirdon  me. 


The  Earl  of  Warwick  and  theduke  enforc'd  me. 
^.  M'tT.  Enforc'd  thee!  art  thou  king,  and 

wilt  be  forc'd  ?  230 

I  sliiinie^  to  hear  thee  speak.     Ah,  timorous 

wretch! 
Thou  hast  undone  tliyself,  thy  son,  and  me; 
And  giv'n  unto  the  house  of  York  «ich  head,' 
As  thou  ahalt  reign  but  by  their  sufferance. 
T  entail  him  and  his  heirs  unto  the  crown. 
What  is  it  but  to  make  thy  sepulchre, 
And  creep  into  it  far  before  thy  time? 
Warwick  is  cliancellor,  and  the  lord  of  Calais; 
S(«rriFalcoiibridge  commands  the  iiarrowseas; 
The  duke  is  made  protector  of  the  realm;    £40 
And  yet  slialt  thou  be  safe?  such  safety  finds 
Tlie  trembling  lamb  environed  with  wolves. 
Had  I  been  there,  which  am  a  ailly  woman, 

1  SAfltnt,  IhI  aduniril.       •  Hta4,  i.t.  fr»dcHn  of  acUotl. 
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The  soldiers  should  have  tossed  me  on  their  pikes 
Before  I  would  have  granted  to^  that  act 
But  thou  preferr'st  thy  life  before  thine  honour: 
And  seeing  thou  dost,  I  here  divorce  myself 
Both  from  thy  table,  Henry,  and  thy  bed, 
Until  that  act  of  parliament  be  repealed, 
Whereby  my  son  is  disinherited.  250 

Tlie  northern  lords  that  have  forsworn  th^ 

colours 
Will  follow  mine,  if  once  they  see  them  spread; 
And  spread  they  shall  be, — to  thy  foul  dis- 
grace. 
And  utter  ruin  of  the  house  of  York. 
Thus  do  I  leave  thee. — Come,  son,  let's  away; 
Our  army 's  ready;  come,  we  '11  after  them. 
A',  lletu  Stay,  gentle  Margaret,  and  hear  me 

speak. 
Q.  Mar,  Thou  hast  spoke  too  much  already: 

get  thee  gone. 
A'.  Hen.  Gentle  son  Edward,  thou  wilt  stay 

with  me? 
Q,  Mar,  Ay,  to  be  murder'd  by  his  enemies. 
Prince,  When  I  return  with  victory  from 

the  fiekl,  2Ci 

I  '11  see  your  grace:  till  then  I  '11  follow  her. 
Q,  Mar,    Come,  son,  away;   we  may  not 

linger  thus. 

[Exeunt  (/ueen  Margaret  and  the  Prince. 
Q  A'.  Hen.  Poor  queen !  how  love  to  me,  and 

to  her  son. 
Hath  made  her  break  out  into  terms  of  rage  I 
Reveng'd  may  she  l>e  on  that  hateful  duke. 
Whose  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  desire, 
J  Will  coast  my  crown,  and,  like  an  empty  eagle, 
yTire  on*  the  flesh  of  me  and  of  my  son ! 
/The  loss  of  those  three  lords  torments  my 
^         heart:  270 

f  I  '11  write  unto  them,  and  entreat  them  fair. — 
/Come,  cousin,  you  shall  be  the  messenger. 
<     Exe.  And  I,  I  hope,  shall  reconcile  them  all. 
'  Exeunt.'^ 

Scene  II.     Sandal.   A  room  in  the  Duke 
of  Vorl^s  castle. 

Enter  Richard,  Edward,  and  Montague. 

Rich,  Brother,  though  I  be  youngest,  give 
me  leave. 

1  Granted  to = assented  to. 

*  Tire  on,  i<.  prey  on,  tear  with  the  beak. 
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Edw,  No,  I  can  better  play  the  orator. 
Mont,  But  I  have  reasons  strong  and  for- 
cible. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  York. 

York,  Why,  how  now,  sons  and  brother,  at 
a  strife? 
What  is  your  quarrel?  how  began  it  first? 
Edtc,  No  quarrel,  but  a  slight  contention. 
York,  About  what? 

Rich.  About  that  which  concerns  your  grace 

and  us; 

The  crown  of  England,  father,  which  is  yours. 

York.  Mine,  boy?  not  till  King  Henry'  be 

dead.  lo 

Rich.  Your  right  depends  not  on  his  life  or 

death. 
Edw.  Now  you  are  heir,  therefore  enjoy  it 
now: 
By  giving  the   house  of  Lancaster  leave  to 

breathe. 
It  will  outrun  you,  father,  in  the  end. 

York.  1  took  an  oath  that  he  should  quietly 

reign. 
Edw.  But  for  a  kingdom  any  oath  may  be 
broken: 
I  'd  break  a  tliousand  oaths  to  reign  one  year. 
Rich.  No;  God  forbid  your  grace  should  be 

forsworn. 
York.  I  shall  be,  if  I  claim  by  open  war. 
^Rich.  I'll  prove  the  contrary,  if  you  11  ^ 
hear  me  speak.  so  / 

York.  Tliou  canst  not,  son;  it  is  impossible.  ; 
Rich.  An  oath  is  of  no  moment,  being  not 
took 
Before  a  true  and  lawful  magistrate. 
That  hath  authority  o'er  him  tliat  swears: 
Henry  had  none,  but  did  usurp  the  place; 
Then,  seeing  't  was  he  that  made  you  to  de> 

jKwe,* 
Your  oath,  my  lord,  is  vain  and  frivolous* 
Therefore,  to  arms!  And,  father,  do  but  think 
How  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  wear  a  crown; 
Within  whose  circuit  is  Elysium,  30 

And  all  that  poets  fain  of  bliss  and  joy. 
Why  do  we  linger  thus?    I  cannot  rest 
Until  the  white  rose,  that  I  wear,  be  dy'd 
Even  in  the  lukewarm  blood  of  Henr\*'s  heart  •' 


*  Iltnry,  here  a  trisyllable. 


<  Depote,  Le.  swear. 
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'>    Tori.  Richard,  enough;  I  will  be  king,  or 

i        die.—  86 

[To  Montcupi^']  Brother,  thou  shalt  to  London 

presently. 
And  whet  on  "Warwick  to  this  enterprise. — 
Thou,  Richard,  shalt  unto  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
And  tell  him  privily  of  our  intent. — 
Yon,  Edward,  shall  unto  my  Loixl  of  Cob- 
ham,  40 
With  whom  the  Kentishmen  will  willingly 

rise: 
In  them  I  trust;  for  they  are  soldiers. 
Witty*  and  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit — 
While  you  are  thus  employ'd,  what  resteth 
'         more* 

But  that  I  seek  occasion  how  to  rise, 
PAnd  yet  the  king  not  privy  to  my  drift, 
'■■  Nor  any  of  the  house  of  Lancaster?  ] 

EiUer  a  Messenger. 

But,  stay:  what  news? — Why  com'st  thou  in 

such  post?' 
3ie$s.  The  queen  with  all  the  northern  earls 

and  lords 
Intend  here  to  l>esiege  you  in  your  castle:    60 
She  is  hard  by,  with  twenty  thousand  men; 
And  therefore  fortify  your  hold,*  my  lonl. 
York.  Ay,  with  my  sword.    What!  think'st 

thou  that  we  fear  them  ? 
^  Edward  and  Richard,  you  shall  stay  with 

me; — 
My  brother  Montague  shall  post  to  London: 
Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobham,  and  the  rest. 
Whom  we  have  left  protectors  of  the  king. 
With  powerful  policy*  strengthen  themselves. 
And  trust  not  simple  Henry  nor  his  oaths. 
Jfont.  Brother,  I  go;  I  '11  win  them,  fear  it 

not:  (to 

And  thus  most  humbly  I  do  take  my  leave. 

Enter  Sir  John  Mortimer  and  Sir  Hugh 

Mortimer. 

Vorl,  Sir  John  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer, 
mine  uncles, 
You  are  come  to  Sandal  in  a  happy  hour; 
The  army  of  the  queen  mean  to  besiege  us. 


1  WUty,  shArp-witted. 

s  Ratetk  mor§,  remains  bedde. 

«floltf.fortreti. 


<  PmC,  hMte. 
•iHrfisy.  art. 


Sir  John,  She  shall  not  need;  we'll  meet 

her  in  the  field. 
York.  What,  with  five  thousand  men? 
Rich.  Ay,  with  five  hundred,  father,  for  a 
nee<l: 
A  woman's  general;  what  should  we  fear? 

[A  march  afar  off, 

Edw.  I  hear  their  dnmis:  let's  set  our  men 

in  order,  70 

And  issue  forth,  and  bid®  them  battle  straight. 

York.  Five  men  to  twenty  I — though  the  odds 

be  great, 

I  doubt  not,  uncle,  of  our  victory. 

Q  Many  a  battle  have  I  won  in  France 

Whenas  the  enemy  hath  been  ten  to  one: 

Why  should  I  not  now  have  the  like  success  ?]1 

[Alarum.     Exeunt, 

Scene  IIL     Plains  between  Sandal  Castle 
and  Wakejield. 

Alarums.     Enter  Rutland  and  his  Tutor, 

Rut.  Ah,  whither  shall  I  fly  to  '8cai)e  their 
hands? 
Ah,  tutor,  look  where  bloody  Gifford  comes! 

EiUer  Clifford  and  ^Soldiers. 

Clif.  Chaplain,  away!  thy  priesthood  saves 
thy  life. 
As  for  the  brat  of  this  accursed  duke. 
Whose  father  slew  my  father, — he  shall  die. 
Tut.  And  I,  my  lord,  will  bear  him  com- 
pany. 
Clif.  Soldiers,  away  witli  him! 
Tut.  Ah,  Clifford,  murder  not  this  innocent 
child, 
Lest  thou  be  hated  ))oth  of  Gml  and  man! 

[Exity  dragged  off  by  Soldiers. 
Clif.  How  now!  is  he  dead  already?  or  is't 
fear  lo 

That  makes  him  dose  his  eyes?     I'll  open 
them. 
Rut.  [So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o'er  the? 
wretch 
That  trembles  under  his  devouring  {)aws; 
And  so  he  walks,  insulting'  o'er  his  prey. 
And  so  he  comes,  to  rend  his  limbs  asunder. — ]! 
Ah,  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  sword. 


•  Bid,  offer. 


T  IntuUing,  triumphing. 
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Aiid  not  with  such  a  cruel  threat'iiing  look, 
Sweet  Cliffurd,  bear  me  speak  before  I  die; — 
I  am  too  mean  a  subject  for  thy  wrath; 
Be  thou  reveiig'd  on  men,  and  let  me  live.    JO 
I'lif.  In  vnin  tliou  speak'at,  poor  boj;  my 
f&tber'a  blood 


Hath  stopp'd  the  [lassnge  where  thy  wonls 
ithould  enter. 
Rut.   Then  let  my  father's  blood   open   it 

He  is  a  man,  and,  Clifford,  cope'  with  bim. 
Clif.  Hail  I  thy  brethren  here,  their  lives, 
and  thine, 

I  CqM,  i-t.  match  tbjPwU. 


Were  not  revenge  sufiicieDt^  for  me; 
QNo,  if  I  digg**]  up  thy  forefathers'  gnivM,     ', 
And  huiig  their  rotten  coffins  up  in  cluiina, 
II  could    not  slake  mine  ire,  nor  ease  myi 

The  sight  of  any  of  the  house  of  York  H 

Is  Hs  a  fury  to  tonnent  my  soul; 
And  till  I  root  out  their  accursed  line, 
Ai)d  leave  not  one  alive,  I  live  in  helL 
Therefore —  [Lifting  kit  hand. 

Sill.  O.ieCmc  pray  before  I  take  my  death! — 
To  thee  I  pray;  sweet  Clifford,  pity  mel 
Clif.  Such  pity  as  my  rapier'a  ]H>iut  affords 
JiiU.  I  never  did  thee  harm:  why  wilt  thou 

aif.  Thy  father  hath. 

Hill.  But 't  was  ere  I  was  bom. 

Thou  tiast  one  son;  for  hia  sake  pity  me,      m 
Lest  in  i-evenge  thei-eof, — sith'tiud  is  jnst, — 
He  be  .ia  miserably  slain  an  I. 
All,  let  me  live  in  prison  all  my  days; 
And  when  I  give  oociision  of  offence. 
Then  let  me  die,  for  now  thou  bant  uo  cause. 

aif.  No  cause! 
Tiiy  father  slew  uiy  father;  therefore,  die. 

[Staht  kim. 

Rut.  JJi/iiciaitl,  laudit  tnmma  tit  itta  lua.'* 
[Dift. 

Clif.  Plnntagenet:    I  come,  Pkntagenet! 

And  this  thy  son's  blood  cleaving  to  my  blade 

Shikll  rust  u)>un  my  wea)>on,  till  thy  blood,   h\ 

CongeaI'd   with  this,  do  wake  me  wipe   off 

both.  [lUU. 


Alanim.     Elder  BicBAHD,  Ihite  of  Yorh. 

York.  The  army  of  the  queen  liadi  got  the 
field  :> 
Sly  uncles  both  are  sinin  in  rescuing  me; 
And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back,  and  fiy,  like  ships  before  the  wind. 
Or  lambs  pursu'd  by  hunger-starved  wolves. 
My  sons, — God  knows  what  bath  bechanced 


■  StJIciiiil,  proDonneeil 

■  5<U,  iJnce. 

•  "Hi*  Kixli  unnt.  tAatmvba  ths 

•  Oat  IktJMa,  arau  th*  dar. 


qiuilrUrllsbIs, 
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But  this  I  know,  they  have  demean'd  them- 

selres 
Like  men  bom  to  renown  by  life  or  death. 
[Three  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane^  to 

me, 
And  thrice  cried,  "Courage,  father!  fight  it 

out!"  10 

And  full  as  oft  came  Edwanl  to  my  side. 
With  purple  falchion,  painted  to  the  hilt 
In  blood  of  those  that  had  encountered  him. 
And  when  the  hardiest  warriors  did  retire, 
Richard  cried,  "Charge!  and  give  no  foot  of 

ground!" 

Edward,  "A  crown,  or  else  a  glorious  tomb! 
A  sceptre,  or  an  earthly  sepulchre!" 
With  this,  we  chaig^d  again:  but,  out,  alas! 
We  bodged'  again;  as  I  have  seen  a  swan 
With  briotless  labour  swim  ag-ainst  the  tide,  20 
And  spend  her  strength  with  over-matching 

waves.  ]  [A  short  alarum  within. 

Ah,  liark!  the  fatal  followers  do  pursue; 
And  I  am  faint,  and  cannot  fly  their  fury: 
[  And  were  I  strong,  I  would  not  shun  their 

fury :  ] 
The  siinds  are  number'd  that  make  up  my 

life; 
Here  must  I  stay,  and  here  my  life  must  end. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret,  Clifford,  North- 
umberland, the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
tSoUliers, 

Oime,  bloody  Clifford,  rough  Northumberland, 

I  dare  your  quenchless  fuiy  to  more  rage: 

I  am  your  butt,  and  I  abide**  your  shot. 

Sorth.  Yield  to  our  mercy,  proud  Planta- 

genet.  so 

Clif.  Ay,  to  such  mercy  as  his  ruthless  arm. 

With  downright  payment,  show'd  unto  my 

Either. 
'[Now  Pliaethon  hath  tumbled  from  his  car, 
And  made  an  evening  at  the  noontide  [)rick.^^ 
York.  My  ashes,  as  the  phoenix,  may  bring 
forth 
A  bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all: 
QAnd  in  that  hope  I  throw  mine  eyes  to 

heaven, 
« Scorning  whatever  you  can  afflict  me  with.  ] 


1  Make  a  lane,  cat  bii  w«j. 
'  Abide,  await 


*  Budg'd,  faUed. 

*  Prick,  i.e.  hoar. 


Why  come  you  not?  what!  multitudes,  and 
fear? 
Oif.  So  cowards  fight  when  they  can  fly  no 
further;  40 

QSo  doves  do  peck  the  falcon's  piercing  talons;^ 
So  desperate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  their  lives,  J 
Breathe  out  invectives  'gainst  the  ofiicers.  ]  < 
York.  O  Clifford,  but  bethink  thee  once 
again, 
Q  And  in  thy  thought  o'er- run  my  former  time;  J 
And,  if  thou  canst  for  blushing,  view  this  fac.»,3i 
And  bite  thy  tongue,  that  slandei-a  Iiim  with 

cowardice 
Whose  frown  hath  made  thee  faint  and  fly 
ere  this  I 
Clif.  1  will  not  bandy  with  thee  word  for 
word, 
But  buckle  with  thee  blows,  twice  two  for  one. 

[Drairinff. 
Q.  3far.  Hold,  valiant  Cliffonl!  for  a  thou- 
sand causes  5i 
I  would  prolong  awhile  the  traitor's  life. — 
Wrath  makes  him  deaf:  —  speak  thou,  Nor- 
thumberland. 
North.  Hold,  Clifford  I  do  not  honour  him  so 
much 
To  prick  ^  thy  linger,  though  to  womul  his 

heart: 
Q  What  valour  were  it,  when  n  cur  doth  grin,  ) 
For  one  to  thrust  his  hand  between  his  teeth,  > 
When    he    might  spuni   him  with  his   foot' 
away  ?  ]  ( 

It  is  war's  prize *^  to  take  all  vaiita<j[es; 
And  ten  to  one  is  no  im])each"  of  valour,      fio 
[The^f  lay  hands  on  York^  who  stniggles, 
Clif.  Ay,  ay,  so  strives  the  woodcock  with 

the  gin.* 
Xorth.  So  doth  the  cony  struggle  in  the  net. 

[York  is  overjwicerfd, 

York.  So  triumph  thieves  upon  their  con- 

cpier'd  booty; 

So  true®  men  yield,  with  robliers  so  o'er- 

match'd. 

Xorth.  What  would  your  grace  have  done 

unto  him  now? 
Q.  Mar.  Brave  warriors,  Clifford  and  North- 
umberland, 

*  Toprxck,  i.e.  as  to  prick.  «  Prize,  prerogative. 

7  /inpeacA= impeachment 

B  Oin,  trap.  *  True,  honest 
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Come,  make  him  stand  upon  ttiia  molehill 

That  raught'  at  mountains  with  outstretchtKl 

Yet  parted  but  the  shadow  with  hia  hand. — 
What!  was  it  you  that  would  be  England's 
king!  ro 

QWas't  you  that  revell'il  in  our  parliament, 

jAnd   made   a  preachment  of  your  high  de- 

)         BCentl] 


Where  are  your  mesa  of  sons'  to  back  you  now  ? 
The  wanton  Edward,  and  the  lusty  Qeotf^T 
And  where  'a  that  valiant  crook-back  prodigy, 
Dicky  your  boy,  that  with  his  grumbling  voice 
Was  wont  lo  cheer  hia  dad  in  mutinieat 
Or,  with  the  rest,  where  is  your  darling  Rut- 
land? 
[Look,  York:  I  atain'd  this  napkin  with  the^ 
blood  ;. 

That  valiant  Clifibrd,  with  his  rapier's  point,  ta ' 


i  Made  iasue  from  the  boaom  of  the  boy ;         81 
^  And  if  thine  eyea  can  water  for  hia  death, 
J I  give  thee  this  to  dry  thy  cheeka  witliaL 
^  Alas,  poor  York!  but  that  I  hate  thee  deadly, 
<.I  should  lament  tliy  miserable  state.  ^ 
I  prithee,  grieve,  to  mnke  me  merry,  York 
^[Stamp,  rave,  and  fret,  that  I  may  sing  and 
,         dance. 

iWhat,  hath  thy  fiery  heart  so  parch'd  thine 
}        entrails 
i  That  not  a  tear  can  fall  for  Rutland's  death  1  ] 


■  Baughl,  rsubed. 


tMOKtftO 


Why  art  thou  patient,  man }  thou  ahouldst  be 

madj  w 

And  I,  to  make  thee  mad,  do  mock  thee  thm. 

Tliou  wouldst  be  fee'd,  I  see,  to  make  tut 

York  cannot  speak,  unless  he  wear  a  crown.— 
A  crown  for  Yorkl  and,  lords,  bow  low  to 

Hold  you  hia  handa,  whilst  I  do  set  it  on. 

[Putting  a  paper  croicn  on  Au  /lead. 
Ay,  marry,  air,  now  looks  he  like  a  king ' 
[Ay,  thia  ia  he  that  took  King  Henry's  chair. 
And  this  is  he  was  hia  adopted  heir.—-  < 


ACT  I.  SoeiM  4. 
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.  Bat  how  is  it  that  great  Plantagenet 
.'  Ib  crown'd  so  soon,  and  broke  his  solemn  oath  ? 
As  I  bethink  me,  you  should  not  be  king    loi 
Till  our  King  Henry  had  shook  hands  with 

death.  3 
And  will  you  pale*  your  head  in  Henry's  glory, 
And  rob  his  temples  of  the  diadem, 
Now  in  his  life,  against  your  holy  oath? 
0,  'tis  a  fault  too-too  unpanlonable! — 
Off  with  the  crown;  and,  with  the  crown,  his 

^   head; 
And,  whilst  we  breathe,  take  time  to  do  him 
dead.* 
Clif,  That  is  my  office,  for  my  father's  sake. 
(i.  Mar,  Nay,  stay;   let's  hear  the  orisons 
he  makes.  no 

Jonf.  She-wolf  of  France,  but  worse  than 
wolves  of  France, 
Whose  tongue  more  poisons  than  the  adder's 

tooth! 
How  ill-beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex 
Tu  triumph,  like  an  Amazonian  trull. 
Upon  their  woes  whom  fortune  cajjtivatea  I  ^ 
[[But  that  thy  face  is,  vizard-like,^  unchanging, 
■Made  impudent^  with  use  of  evil  dee^ls, 
;!  would  assay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee 
;       blush. 
,To  tell  thee  whence  thou  cam'st,  of  whom  de- 

riv'd, 
!  Were  sliame  enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thou 
not  shameless.  120 

Thy  father  bears  tlie  type^  of  King  of  Naples, 
Of  both  the  Sicils  ai^d  Jerusalem, 
'Yet  not  so  wealthy  as  an  English  yeoman. 
)Hath  that  poor  monarch  taught  thee  to  insult? 
It  needs  not,  nor   it  boots  thee  not,  proud 

queen, 
,  Unleas  the  adage  must  be  verified, — 
That    beggars  moimted  run  their   horse  to 

death.  ^ 
Tifl  beauty  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud 
But,  Crod  be  knows,  thy  share  thereof  is  small 
T  is  virtue  that  doth  make  them  most  admir'd 
Hie  contrary  doth  make  thee  wonder'd  at :    1  si 


>  PaU,  encircle. 

3  Do  him  dead,  put  him  to  deatli. 

*  Ca'ptiwaUt,  mtkes  captire. 
«  Vinrd-Uke,  Uke  a  nuwk. 

*  Impudent,  i.§.  ■faaineleaiu 

«  Titp$,  badge,  i.e.  the  cmwn. 


Tis  government^  that  makes  them  seem  divine; 

The  want  thereof  makes  thee  abominable: 

QThou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good  1S4 

As  the  Antipodes  are  unto  us. 

Or  as  the  south  to  the  septentrion.^ 

O  tiger's  heart  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide! 

How  couldst  thou  drain  the  life-blood  of  the^ 

child. 
To  bid  the  father  wipe  his  eyes  withal. 
And  yet  be  seen  to  bear  a  woman's  face?]]  140 
Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful  and  flexible; 
Thou  stem,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorse- 
less. 
Bidd'st  thou  me  rage?  why,  now  thou  hast  thy 

wish : 
Wouldst  have  me  weep?  why,  now  thou  hast 

thy  will : 
Q  For  raging  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers, 
And  when  the  rage  allays,  the  rain  begins.  ] 
These  tears  are  my  sweet  Rutland's  obsequies: 
And  every  drop  cries  vengeance  for  his  death, 
'Gainst  thee,   fell  Clifford,   and   thee,   false 

Frenchwoman. 
Xorth.  Beshrew  me,  but  his  passions  move 

nic  so  150 

That  hardly  can  I  check  my  eyes  from  tears. 

York,  That  face  of  his  the  hungry  cannilials 
Would  not   have  touch'd,   would  not  have 

stain'd  with  blood: 
But  you  are  moi-e  inhuman,  more  inexorable, 
O,  ten  times  more,  than  tigers  of  Hyrcania. 
See,  ruthless  queen,  a  hapless  father's  tears: 
[  This  cloth  thou  dipp'dst  in  blood  of  my  sweet 

boy,   - 
And  I  with  tears  do  wash  the  blood  away. 
Keep  thou  the  napkin,  and  go  boast  of  this: 

[Giving  back  the  handkerchief. 
And  if  thou  tell'st  the  heavy  story  right,     100 
U{x>n  my  soul,  the  hearers  will  shed  tears; 
Yea  even  my  foes  will  shed  fast-falling  tears, 
And  say  "  Alas,  it  was  a  piteous  deed !  **  ]         > 
There,  take  the  crown,  and,  with  the  crown, 

my  curse ;       [  Taking  off  the  paper  crown. 
And,  in  thy  need,  such  comfort  come  to  thee 
As  now  I  reap  at  thy  too  cruel  hand  I — 
Q  Hard -hearted  Clifford,  take  me  from  the^ 

world: —  J 

My  soul  to  heaven,  my  blood  upon  your  heads !  ] ' 


'  Qotemmtnt,  Mlf-coiitrol. 
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*  SepUnHrian,  nortli. 
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North.  Had  he  been  slaughter-man  to  all 
my  kin,  i«9 

I  should  not  for  my  life  but  weep  with  him, 
To  see  how  inly^  sorrow  gnpes  his  souL 
Q.  Mar.  What,   weeping- ripe,*  my    Lord 
Northumberland  ? 
Think  but  upon  the  wrong  he  did  ub  all. 
And  that  will  quickly  dry  thy  melting  tears. 
C*lif.  Here 's  for  my  oath,  here 's  for  my  fa- 
ther's death.  [Stabbing  him. 


Q.  Mar.  And  here's  to  right  our  gentle- 
hearted  king.  [Stabbing  kitn. 
York.   Open  thy  gate  of  mercy,  gracioiis 
God! 
My  soul  flies  through  these  wounds  to  seek 
out  thee.  [/>iei. 
Q.  Mar.  Off  with  his  head,  and  set  it  cm 
York  gates; 
So  York  may  overlook  the  town  of  York.    190 

[FloHrith.     Exeunt. 


ACT    II. 


Q  Scene  I.     --i  plain  tiear  Mortimer^ $  Cross. 

.1  march.   Enter  Edward,  Richard,  and  their 

Forces. 

Edw.    I  wonder  how  our  princely  father 

scap'd. 
Or  whether  he  l>e  scap'd  away,  or  no, 
Fn)m  Clifford's  and  Northumberland's  i)ur- 

suit: 
Had  he  been  ta'en,  we  should  have  heard  the 

news; 
Had  he  been  slain,  we  should  have  heard  the 

news; 
Or  held  he  scap'd,  methinks  we  should  have 

heard 
The  happy  tidings  of  his  good  escape. — 
How  fares  my  brother?  why  is  he  so  sad? 
Rich.  I  cannot  joy,  until  I  be  resolv'd' 
Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become.*  10 
I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about; 
And  watch'd  him  how  he  singled  Clifford 

forth. 
Methought  he  bore  him  in  the  thickest  troop 
As  doth  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat;^ 
Or  as  a  bear,  encompiass'd  round  with  dogs. 
Who  having  pinch'd  a  few  and  made  them  cry. 
The  rest  stand  all  aloof,  and  bark  at  him. 
So  far'd  our  father  with  his  enemies; 
So  fled  his  enemies"  my  warlike  father: 
Methinks,  't  is  pride  enough  to  be  his  son. —  20 
See  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates, 

1  hdy,  inward.  *  Weeping-ripe,  ready  to  weep. 

3  Reedv'd,  latUfled.        «  /«  become,  i.e.  "  has  got  to." 

•  Xeat,  cattle. 

*  80 /led  his  enemiet,  i.e.  10  hU  enendet  fled  frmn. 
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And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun  I 
How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 
Trimm'd  like  a  younker  prancing  to  his  love  I . 
Eilw.  Dazzle  mine  eyes,^  or  do  I  see  three : 
auna  ?  ' 

Ilich.  Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  j)er- 
fect  sun; 
Not  separated  with  the  racking^  clouds, 
But  sever'd  in  a  pale  clear-shining  sky. 
See,  see!  they  join,  embrace,  and  seem  to  kiss, ^ 
As  if  they  vow'd  some  league  inviolable:      so' 
Now  are  they  but  one  lamp,  one  light,  one; 

sun. 
In  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event.  ; 

Edw.  'TIS  wondrous  strange,  the  like  yet 
never  heard  of. 
I  think  it  cites  us,  brother,  to  the  field, — 
That  we,  the  sons  of  brave  Plantagenet, 
E^h  one  already  blazing  by  our  meeils,' 
Should,  notwithstanding,  join  our  lights  to- 
gether. 
And  over-shine  the  earth,  as  this  the  world. 
Whate'er  it  bodes,  henceforwanl  will  I  bear 
Upon  my  target  three  fair-shining  suns.      41 
Bich.  Nay,  bear  three  daughters: — by  yowrj 
leave  I  speak  it,  ' 

You  love  the  breeder  better  tliau  the  male.    ! 


Etiter  a  Messenger.  •; 

But  what  art  thou,  whose  heavv  looks  fore-- 

tell 
Some  dreadful  story  hanging  on  thy  tongue? 


7  Dazzle  mine  «yM,  ie.  are  mioe  eyes  dazzled? 
•  Racking,  drifting.  •  Meedi,  merita. 


KING  HENBY  VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  11.  BoHH 


lYonr  princely  father  and  my  loving  lord ! 
;   Ed«.  0,  apeak  no  more  1  for  I  have  heard 
J      too  much- 

;  Ridt.  Say  how  he  died,  fur  I  willhear  it  all. 
Uai.  Enriroiied  he  was  with  many  foes;  so 
ijul  stood  ogainat  them  oa  the  hope  of  Troy 


Against  the  Greeks  that  would  have  entered  { 
Troy.  ss' 

But  Hercules  hiniaelf  muat  yield  to  odds;  ', 
And  many  atrokeg,  though  with  a  little  nxe,  i 
Hew  down  and  fell  the  hanlest-timber'd  oak. , 
By  many  hands  your  father  waa  subdii'd;  / 
t  only  sinuijhter'd  by  the  ireful  arm  S 

Of  unrelenting  Clifford  and  the  queen,  ^ 


MThocTOwn'dthegracioiiadukein  highd^spite; 
-Uu^'d  in  his  face;  and  when  with  grief  he 
wept.  «, 

The  mthleaBqneeugave  him  to  dry  his  cheeks 
.  A  napkin  steeped  in  the  harmless  blood 
Of  sweet  young  Rutland,  by  rough  Clifford 

And  after  many  scorns,  many  foul  taunts, 
They  took  his  bead,  and  on  the  gntes  of  York 
,T1)ey  net  the  same;  ajid  there  it  doth  remain, 
!T1ie  aaddeat  spectacle  that  e'er  I  view'd. 


r  prop  to; 


A(/ic.  Swei't  Diike  of  York,  ■ 

lean  u|)oii. 

Now  thou  art  gone,  we  liave  no  staff,  no  stay! — ^5 
O  I  liff.ird,  lx>ist'rou8  Clifford,  thou  liaat  slain  > 
The  Jiower  of  Eurojie  for  his  chivalry;  Ti/ 

And  tivacherotialy  hiitit  tlion  Tnnqnish'd  him,  t 
For  baud  to  hand  he  would  have  Tajiquish'dJ 

thee !—  / 

Now  my  sours  jMil.ice  ia  become  a  prison:  f 
Ah,  woidd  abe  break  from  hence,  that  this^ 

my  body  ( 


ACT  11.  Soane  1. 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  III. 


ACT  II.  SeeiM  L 


^  Might  in  the  ground  be  closed  up  in  rest ! 

For  never  henceforth  shall  I  joy  again, 

Never,  O  never,  shall  I  see  more  joy ! 
Rich.  I   cannot  weep;   for  all  my  body's 
moisture 

Scarce  serves  to  quench  my  furnace-burning 
heart:  so 

Nor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heart's  great 
)         burden; 
f  For  selfsame  wind  that  I  should  speak  withal 
i  Is  kindling  coals  that  fires ^  all  my  breast, 
^  And  burns  me  up  with  flames  that  tears  would 
'         quench. 

i;To  weep  is  to  make  less  the  depth  of  grief : 
'Tears,  then,  for  babes;  blows  and  revenge  for 
^         me  I — 

',  Richard,  I   bear  thy  name;   I'll  venge  thy 
)         death, 

J  Or  die  renowned  by  attempting  it 
<     Echc.  His  name  that  valiant  duke  hath  left 
'f        with  thee; 

^  His  dukedom  and  his  chair  with  me  is  left 
;     Rich,  Nay,  if  thou  be  that  princely  eagle's 
;         bird,  91 

^Show  thy  descent  by  gazing  'gainst  the  sun: 
.  For  chair  and  dukedom,  throne  and  kingdom 

say; 
\  Either  that  is  thine,  or  else  thou  wert  not  hi& 


March.  Enter  Warwick  and  Montague, 

with  Forces. 


ircrr.  How  now,  fair  lords!     What  fare?' 

what  news  abroad  ? 
Rich.  Great  Lord  of  Warwick,  if  we  should 
recount 

/Our  baleful  news,  and  at  each  word's  deliver- 
?        aiice 

^  Stab  ])oniards  in  our  flesh  till  all  were  told. 
The  words  would  add  more  anguish  than  the 
wounds.  90 

O  valiant  lortl,  the  Duke  of  York  is  slain ! 

Edw.   O  Warwick,  Warwick!    that  Plan- 
;        tagenet, 

'  Which  held  thee  dearly  as  his  soul's  redemp- 
tion, 
/  Is  by  the  stem  Lord  Clifford  done  to  death. 
\     War.  Ten  days  ago  I  drown'd  these  news 
<         in  tears; 


1  Piret,  pronounced  as  a  diuyllable.         >  Fart,  che«r. 
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And  now,  to  add  more  measure  to  your  woe>i^ 
I  come  to  tell  you  things  sith'  then  befall'n.  < 
After  the  bloody  fray  at  Wakefield  fought,  < 
Where  your  brave  father  breath'd  his  latest 


gasp, 


5 


Tidings,  as  swiftly  as  the  posts  could  run, 
Were  brought  me  of  your  loss  and  his  de-^ 

part*  no; 

I,  then  in  London,  keeper  of  the  king, 
Muster'd    my    soldiers,    gathered    flocks  of; 

friends,  ' 

And  very  well  appointed,  as  I  thought,  ! 

March'd  toward  Saint  Alban's  t'  intercept  the] 

queen. 
Bearing  the  king  in  my  behalf  along;  ; 

For  by  my  scouts  I  was  advertised* 
That  she  was  coming  with  a  full  intent 
To  dash  our  late  decree  in  parliament  ' 

Touching  King  Henry's  oath  and  your  succeB-l 

sion.  lit 

Short  tale  to  make, — we  at  Saint  Alban's  met)- 
Our  battles  join'd,  and  both  sides  fiercely 

fought: 
But  whether  't  was  the  coldness  of  the  king,  - 
Who  look'd  full  gently  on  his  warlike  queen,  j 
That    robb'd    my  sokliers   of    their    heated: 

spleen ;°  i 

Or  whether  't  was  re|X)rt  of  her  success;  ; 

Or  more  than  common  fear  of  Clifford's  iFigoor,; 
Who  thunders  to  his  captives,  "Blood  and^ 

death," 
I  cannot  judge:  but,  to  conclude  with  tnith,  , 
Their  weapons  like  to  lightning  came  and' 

went;  \ 

Our  soldiers' — like  the  night-owl's  lazy  fli^t,  \ 
Or  like  an  idle  thrasher  with  a  flail —  UIj 
Fell  gently  down,  as  if   they  struck  their! 

friends.  j 

I  cheer'd  them  up  with  justice  of  our  cause,  ; 
With  promise  of  high  pay  and  great  rewards:  | 
But  all  in  vain;  they  had  no  heart  to  fight,  / 
And  we,  in  them,  no  hope  to  win  the  day;  I 
So  that  we  fled;  the  king  unto  the  queen;  ( 
Lonl  George  your  brother,  Norfolk,  and  my-j 

self. 
In  haste,  post-haste,  are  come  to  join  with) 

you; 


*  SUh,  since. 

*  Advertiaed,  Informed. 


*  Depart,  decease. 

*  Spteen,  i«.  rehiimeiiet. 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  IIL 


ACT  II. 


1. 


I  marches^  here  we  heard  you  were, 

Qother  head'  to  fight  again.  i4i 

There  is  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  gentle 

rick/ 

n  came  Creorge  from  Burgundy  to 

md? 

ome  six  miles  off  the  duke  is  with 

)wer; 

your  brother,  he  was  lately  sent 

r  kind  aunt.  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 

of  soldiers  to  this  needful^  war. 

Fwas   odds,  belike,   when   valiant 

nek  fled : 

[  heard  his  praises  in  pursuit, 

till  now  his  scandal  of  retire.*       150 

Tor  now  my  scandal,  Richard,  dost 

hear; 

Bhalt  know  this  strong  right  hand  of 

the  diadem  from  faint  Henry's  head, 
g  the  awful  sceptre  fi-om  his  fist, 
18  famous  and  as  lx)ld  in  war 
am'd  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer, 
know  it  well,  Lonl  Warwick;  blame 
ot: 

I  bear  thy  glories  makes  me  speak. 
is  troublous  time  what 's  to  be  done? 
ypo  throw  away  our  coats  of  steel,  160 
p  our  Inxiies  in   black   mounihig- 

g  our  Ave-Maries  with  our  beads? 
re  on  the  helmets  of  our  foes 
levotion  with  revengeful  arms? 
last,  say  "Ay,"  and  to  it,  lords. 
Hiy,  therefore  Waiwick  came  to  seek 
»ut; 

sfore  comes  my  ]>rother  Montague, 
e,  loixls.  The  proud  insulting  queen, 
ford  and  the  haught^  Northumber- 

169 

leir  feather  many  moe^  proud  birds, 
ught  the  easy-melting  king  like  wax. 
consent  to  your  succession, 
enrolled  in  the  ])<'u*liament; 


cheM,  the  Welsh  borders. 

mother  head,  gathering  another  force. 

[»r.  *  Needful,  i.e.  costly. 

i»  teandal  qf  retire,  heard  him  reproached 

retreated. 

hftoghtj.  ^  Moe,  more. 


And  now  to  London  all  the  crew  are  gone,      ) 
To  frustrate  both  his  oath,  and  what  beside     [■ 
May  make  against  the  house  of  Lancaster.       ) 
Their  power,  I  think,  is  thirty  thousand  strong: 
Now,  if  the  help  of  Norfolk  and  myself,  '* 

With  all  the  friends  that  thou,  brave  Earl  of  ^ 

March,  179 

Amongst  the  loving  Welshmen  canst  procure, 
Will  but  amount  to  five-and-twenty  thousand, 
Why,  Via!  to  London  will  we  march  amain; 
And  once  again  bestride  our  foaming  steeds. 
And  once  again  cry,  "Charge!  upon  our  foes !" 
But  never  once  again  turn  back  and  fly. 
Rich.  Ay,  now  methinks  I  hear  great  War- , 

wick  s|)eak:  ^ 

Ne'er  may  he  live  to  see  a  sunshine  day, 
That  cries,  "Retire,"  if  Warwick  bid  himstay.^ 
Edw,  Lord  Warwick,  on  thy  shoulder  will ,' 

I  lean;  ) 

And  when  thou  fail'st, — as  Grod  forbid  the' 

hour! —  190, 

Must  Edward  fall,  which  peril  heaven  for- 

fend!»  \ 

Htfr.  No  longer  Earl  of  March,  but  Duke ' 

of  York: 
The  next  degree^®  is  England's  royal  throne; 
For  King  of  England  shalt  thou  be  proclaim'd 
In  every  borough  as  we  pass  along; 
And  he  that  throws  not  up  his  cap  for  joy. 
Shall  for  the  fault  make  forfeit  of  his  head. 
King   Edward,  —  valiant  Richanl, — Monta- 
gue,— 
Stay  we  no  longer,  dreaming  of  renown,      199 , 
But  sound  the  trumpets,  and  about  our  task.  ' 
Rich,  Then,  Clifford,  were  thy  heart  as  hard  / 

as  steel, —  J 

As  thou  hast  shown  it  flinty  by  thy  deeds, —  f 
I  come  to  pierce  it,  or  to  give  thee  mine. 
Edw.    Then  strike  up  drums: — Grod  and 

Saint  George  for  us! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

War.  How  now  I  what  news? 

Mess.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  sends  you  word 
by  me 
The  queen  is  coming  with  a  puissant ^^  host. 
And  craves  your  company  for  speedy  counsel. '. 


B  Stay,  stand  his  ground. 
10  Degree,  step. 
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» For/end,  avert 
"  Puistant,  mighty 


ACT  II.  Soene  3. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  11.  Soini  S 


Wan  Why,  then  it  sorts,^  brave  warriors: 
let's  away.  [Exeunt,'^ 

Scene  II.     Before  the  gates  of  York. 

Flouris/i.  Enter  Kino  Henry,  Queen  Mar- 
garet, t/te  Prince  or  Wales,  Clifford, 
and  Northumberland,  tcith  Forces, 

Q.  Mar.  Welcome,  my  lord,  to  this  brave 

town  of  York. 
Yonder 's  the  head  of  that  arch-enemy 
Tliat  sought  to  beencomi>aas'd  with  your  crown: 
Doth  not  the  object  cheer  your  heart,  my  loixi? 
K.  lien.  Ay,  as  the  rocks  cheer  them  that 

fear  their  wreck: — 
To  see  this  sight,  it  irks*  my  very  soul. — 
Withhold   revenge,  dear  God!  'tis   not  my 

fault, 
Nor  wittingly'  have  I  iiifring'd  my  vow. 

Clif.  My  gi-acious  liege,  this  too  much  lenity 
And  harmful  pity  must  be  laid  aside.  lO 

To  whom  do  lions  cast  their  gentle  looks? 
Not  to  the  beast  that  would  usurp  their  den. 
[Whose  hand  is  that  the  forest  l)ear  doth  lick? 
Not  his  that  spoils*  her  young  Iwfore  her  face. 
Who  scapes  the  lurking  8eq>ent's  mortal  sting? 
Not  he  that  sets  his  foot  upon  her  bick. 
The  smallest  worm  will  turn,  ])eing  tnxlden  on, 
And  doves  will  i>eck  in  safeguard  of  tlieir 

brood.  ] 
Ambitious  York  did  level*  at  thy  cr«5wn,      19 
Thou  smiling  while  he  knit  his  angry  brows: 
He,  but  a  duke,  would  have  his  son  a  king. 
And  raise  his  issue,  like  a  loving  sire; 
Thou,  being  a  king,  blessM  with  a  goodly  son. 
Didst  yield  consent  to  disinherit  him, 
Which  argu'd  thee  a  most  unloWng  father. 
!Q  Unreasonable •  creatures  feed  their  young; 
'And  though  man's  face  be  fearful  to  their 

eyes, 
•  Yet,  in  protection  of  their  tender  ones. 
Who  hath  not  seen  them,  even  with  those 

wings 
Which  sometime  they  have  us'd  in  fearfuF 
>         flight,  30 

1  Sorts,  iiiiU.  is  well.  ^  irks,  vcxea. 

s  Wittingly,  desiguedly.  <  Spoils,  despoils  her  of. 

A  Ltvel,  aim.  >  UnreatonabU,  irraUonal,  brute. 

7  Fearful,  timoroiu. 
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Make  war  with  him  that  climb'd  unto  thei: 

nest,  8 

Offering  their  own  lives  in  their  young's  de 

fence  ? 
For  shame,  my  liege,  make  them  your  preoe 

dent!] 
Were  it  not  pity  that  this  goodly  boy 
Should  lose  his  birthright  by  his  father's  fauh 
And  long  hereafter  say  unto  his  child, 
**  What  my  great-grandfather  and  grandsire  go 
My  careless  father  fondly®  gave  away"? 
Ah,  what  a  shame  were  this!     Lo(>k  on  th 

Iwy; 
And  let  his  manly  face,  which  promiseth     4 
Successful  fortune,  steel  thy  melting  heart 
To  hold  thhie  own,  and  leave  thine  own  witl 

him. 
K.  Hen.  FuU  well  hath  Cliffonl  phiyy  On 

orator, 
Infen'ing*  argimients  of  mighty  force. 
But,  Clifford,  tell  me,  didst  thou  never  hear 
That  things  ill-got  had  ever  bad  success?** 
[  And  happy  always  was  it  for  that  son 
Whose  father  for  his  hoarding  went  to  hell?| 
I  '11  leave  niv  son  my  vii-tuous  deeds  behind; 
And  would  my  father  had  left  me  no  more! 
For  all  tJie  rest  is  held  at  such  a  rate  h 

As  brings  a  thousand-fold  more  care  to  keep 
Than  in  possession  any  jot  of  pleasure. — 
Ah,  cousin  York!  would  thy  best  friends  di< 

know 
How  it  doth  grieve  me  that  thy  head  is  here 
Q.  Afar.  My  lord,  cheer  up  your  spirits:  on 

foes  are  nigh. 
And  this  soft  courage"  makes  your  foilowei 

faint 
You  promis'<l  knighthood  to  our  forward  noi 
Unsheathe  your  sword,  and  dub  him  pn 

sently.** — 
Edward,  kneel  down.  < 

K.  Hen.  Edward  PUutagenet,  arise  a  knigfai 
And  learn  this  lesson, — draw  thy  sword  i 

right. 
Prinre.  My  gracious  father,  by  your  kingl 

leave, 
I  '11  draw  it  as  apparent"  to  the  crown, 
And  in  that  quarrel  use  it  to  the  death. 


•  Fondly,  foolishly.  » Itiftrring,  adducing. 

10  Sucoetus,  Issue,  luck.     "  Sf^/t  courage,  mild  dlapotitio 
"  Presently,  at  once.      »  Appareivt,  i.§.  belr  appartat 


ACT  II.  SoeiM  2. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  II.  Soeue  2. 


Clif.  Why,  that  is  spoken  like  a  toward^ 

prince.  66 

Enter  a  Jfessenger. 

Mesi.  Royal  commanders,  be  in  readiness: 
For  with  a  band  of  thirty  thousand  men 
Cuiues  Warwick,   backing  of    the  Duke   of 

York; 
And  in  the  towns,  as  they  do  march  along,  70 
Prdclaims  him  king,  and  many  fly  to  him: 
Dan-aign  your  iMittle,^  for  they  are  at  hand. 
Clif.  I  would  your  highness  would  depart 
the  field: 
Tbequeeuhatht  e^tsuccess  when  you  are  absent. 
i^.  Afar.  Ay,  good  my  lord,  and  leave  us  to 

our  fortiuie. 
K.  Jlen.  Why,  that's  my  fortune  too;  there- 

fure  I  'U  stav. 

XorC/i.  Be  it  with  resohition,  tlien,  to  fight. 

Prince.  Mv  roval  father,  cheer  these  noble 

Ion  is, 

And  hearten  those  tLat  fight  in  your  defence: 

Tusheathe    ymu*   sword,   good    father;    cry, 

*'  S<iiut  Ge(.)rge  I "  80 

March.  Eater  Edward,  George,  Richard, 
AVarwick,  Norfolk,  Montague,  and  Sol- 
di*'rf. 

Ehc.  Now,  i>erjur'd  Henry!  wilt  thou  kneel 
for  grace, 
And  set  thy  diadem  upon  my  head; 
Or  bide  tlie  mortal  fortune  of  the  field  ?2 
i^.  Mar.  Go,  rate  thy  minions,  proud  insult- 
ing boy  I 
Becomes  it  thee  to  be  thus  bold  in  terms 
Before  thy  sovereign  and  thy  lawful  king? 
E*iw.  I  am  his  king,  and  he  should  bow  his 
knee; 
I  was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent: 
Since  when,  his  oath  is  broke;  for,  as  I  hear, 
You,  that  are  king,  though  he  do  wear  the 
crown,  90 

Have  caus'd  him,  by  new  act  of  jxirliament. 
To  Uot  out  me,  and  put  his  own  son  in. 

Clif.  And  reason  too: 
Who  should  succeed  the  father  but  the  son  ? 

'  Toward,  forward,  apt  I 

s  Darraign  your  battU,  marshal  your  troops.  I 

*  Btde  tht  mtfrial  fortuue  of  the  field,  await  the  deadly  ! 
Uzard  of  baitl*. 


liich.  Are  you  there,  butcher? — O,  I  cannot 
speak !  95- 

Clif.  Ay,  crook-back,  here  I  stand  to  an- 
swer thee. 
Or  any  he*  the  proudest  of  thy  sort^ 

Jiich.  T  was  you  that  kill'd  young  Rutland,. 

was  it  not? 
Clif.  Ay,  and  old  York,  and  yet  not  satis- 
fied. 
Bich.  For  God's  sake,  lords,  give  signal  to 
the  fight  100 

War.  What  say'st  thou,  Henry,  wilt  thou 

vield  the  crown? 
Q.  Mar.  Why,  how  now,  long-tongu'd  War- 
wick I  dare  you  speak? 
When  you  and  I  met  at  Saint  Alban's  last. 
Your  legs  did  better  service  than  your  hands. 
War.  Then  'twas  my  turn  to  llv,  and  now 

't  is  thine. 
Ch'f.  You  said  so  much  l>efore,  and  yet  you 

fled. 
War.  T  Wtis  not  your  valour,  Clifiord,  drove 

nie  thence. 
Sorth.  No,  nor  your  manhood  that  durst 

make  you  stay. 
Rich.  Northumberland,  I  hold  thee  rever- 
ently." 
Break  off  the  parle;  for  sciirce  I  can  refrain 
The  execution  of  mv  bic^-swoln  heart  ill 

Upon  that  Clifford,  that  cruel  child-killer. 
Clif.  I  slew  thy  father, — call'st  tliou  him  a 

child  ? 
Rich.  Av,  like  a  diistard  and  a  treacherous 
coward. 
As  thou  didst  kill  our  tender  brother  Rut- 
land ; 
But  ere  sun  set  I  '11  make  thee  curse  the  deed. 
K.  Hen.  Have  done  with  words,  my  lords,. 

and  hear  me  sjieak. 
Q.  Mar.  Defy  them,  then,  or  else  hold  close 

thy  lips. 
K.  lien.    I   prithee,  give  no  Umits  to  my 
tongue: 
I  am  a  king,  and  privileg'd  to  speak.  120 

Clif.  My  liege,  the  wound  that  bred  this 
meeting  here 
Cannot  be  cur'd  by  words;  therefore  be  still. 


^  He- man.  '  Sort,  set,  faction. 

0  /  hold  thee  reverently,  i.e.  I  have  respect  for  you 
(though  not  for  these  others). 
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ACT  II.  Scene  2. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  IIL 


ACT  IL  Somt  1 


RxcL   Then,   executioner,    unsheathe    thy 
sword:  123 

By  him  that  made  us  all,  I  am  resolv'd^ 
That  Clifford's  manhood  lies  upon  his  tongue. 
Edw.  [  Say,  Henry,  shall  I  have  my  right, 
or  no? 
/A  thousaud  men  have  broke  their  fasts  to- 
J         day 

/That  ne'er  shall  dine  unless  thou  yield  the 
crown, 
liar.  If  thou  deny,  their  blood  upon  thy 


head! 

/For  York  in  justice  puts  his  armour  on.       iso 
(     Prince,  If  that  be  right  which   Warwick 
J         says  is  right, 
J  There  is  no  wrong,  but  every  thing  is  right 

<  Rich,  Whoever  got  thee,  there  thy  mother 

<  stands; 

^For,  well  I  wot,  thou  hast  thy  mother's  tongue. 

<  Q,  Mar.  But  thou  art  neither  like  thy  sire 
^         nor  dam ; 

'^  But  like  a  foul  mis-shapen  stfgniatic,  ^ 
;Mark'd  by  the  Destinies  to  be  avoided, 
^  As  venom  toads,  or  lizards'  dreadful  stings. 
\     Rich.  Iron  of  Naples  hid  with  English  gilt, 
'f  Whose  father  l.>ear8  the  title  of  a  king, —    uo 
^ As  if  a  channel"^  should  be  callM  the  sea, — 
Sham'st  thou  not,^  knowing  whence  thou  art 

extraught,* 
^To    let   thy  tongue    detect^   thy  base-born 
heart? 
Edw.  A  wisj)  of  straw  were  worth  a  thou- 
/         sand  crowns, 


^To  make  this  shameless  callet^  know  herself. — 
/  Helen  of  Greece  was  fairer  far  than  thou, 
/Although  thy  huslNind  maybe  Menelaus; 
/  And  ne'er  was  Agamemnon's  brother  wrong'd 
;By  that  false  woman  iis  tliis  king  by  thee. 
/  His  father  revell'd  in  the  heart  of  France,    iM 
And  tam'd  the  king,  and  made  the  dauphin 

stoop; 
And  had  he  match'd  according  to  his  state, 
He  might  have  kept  that  glory  to  this  day; 
:  But  when  he  took  a  beggar  to  his  bed, 
{ And  grac'd  thy  poor  sire  with  his  bridal-day, 

1  RemAv'd,  convinced. 

3  Stigtnatic,  one  marked  (by  deformity^ 

*  Channel,  ^tter. 

*  Sham'st  thou  noCsart  thou  not  ashamed. 

*  Whence  thou  art  extraught,  of  what  parentage  thou 
art  *  Detectt  betray.  7  CaUet,  itnimiNit 
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Even  then  that  sunshine  brew'd  a  shower  for'^ 

him,  15«'' 

That  wash'd  his  father's  fortimes  forth  d^' 

France, 
And  heap'd  sedition  on  liis  crown  at  home. 
For  what  hath  broach'd^  this  tumult  but  thy 

pride  ? 
Hadst  thou  been  meek,  our  title  still  had 

slept;  w 

And  we,  in  pity  of  the  gentle  king. 
Had  slipp'd^  our  claim  until  another  age. 
Oeo.  But  when  we  saw  our  sunshine  nuule 

thy  spring. 
And  that  thy  summer  bred  us  no  increase, 
We  set  the  axe  to  thy  U8ur{)ing  root; 
And  though  the  edge  hath  something  hit  our- 
selves. 
Yet,   know  thou,  since   we    have  begun  to 

strike. 
We'll  never  leave *^  till  we  have  hewn  thee 

down, 
Or  bath'd  thy  growing  with  our  heated  blooda 
Elic.  And,  in  this  resolution,  I  defy  thee; 
Not  willing  any  longer  conference,  ]  i7i 

Since  thou  deniest  *^  tlie  gentle  king  to  speak- 
Sound    trum|)ets !  —  let  our    bloody  colours 

wave  I — 
And  either  victory,  or  else  a  grave. 
Q.  Mar,  Stay,  Edward. 
Edw.  No,  wrangling  woman,  we  '11  no  longer 

stay: 
These  words  will  cost  ten  thousand  lives  this 

day.  [Exemt 

C  Scene  III.  A  Jidd  of  battle  between  Tawton . 

and  i^kirton,  ; 

Alarutns:  excursions.    Enter  Warwick.     5 

War.  Forspent^*  with  toil,  as  runners  with} 

a  race,  ^ 

I  lay  me  down  a  little  while  to  breathe;         •: 

[Seats  himidl] 

For  strokes  receiv'd,  and  many  blows  repaid,  \ 

Have  robb'd  my  strong-knit  sinews  of  their- 

strength,  I 

An<l,  sjnte  of  spite,  needs  must  I  rest  awhile.  \ 

>  Broach' d,  i.e.  let  looM. 

*  Slipp'd,  let  paM.  10  Leave,  cease,  reft 

11  Denie»t,  forbiddcst.  ^*  Fmrepent,  worn  out 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  II.  SoeiM  4. 


S/i/er  £dward,  running, 

ile,  gentle  heaven  I  or  strike,  iin- 

death! 

Drld  frowns,  and  Edward's  sun  is 

L 

mn4f\  How  now,  my  lonll  what 

nrhat  hojje  of  good  ? 

Enter  Georqe. 
hap  is  loss,  our  hope  but  sad  de- 

ire  broke,  and  ruin  follows  us:     lo 

lel  give  you?  whither  shall  we  fly? 

)tleHs  is   flight,  —  they  follow  us 

ings; 

jre  are,  and  cannot  shun  pursuit. 

Enter  Richard. 

,  Wan^'ick,  why  hiist  thou  with- 

thyself  ? 

(r's  blo(xl  the  thii*8ty  earth  hath 

iFlth  the  steely  point  of  Clifford's 

t  very  iwngs  of  death,  he  crie<l, 
ismal  clangor  hejird  from  far, 
revenge!    brother,   revenge   my 


» 


•ath  the  belly  of  their  steeds,       20 
d   their   fetlocks  in   his  smoking 

gentleman  gave  up  the  ghost 

en  let  the  earth  be  drunken  with 

<xl: 

horse,  l>ecause  I  will  not  fly. 

we  like  soft-hearted  women  here, 

r  losses,  whiles  the  foe  doth  nige; 

pen,'  as  if  the  tragedy 

1  in  jest  by  counterfeiting  actors  I 

7  knee  I  vow  to  God  aVH>ve, 

au8e  again,  never  stand  still,        :!0 

death  hath  clos'd   these   eyes  of 

given  me  measure  of  revenge. 
iVarwick,  I  do  l)end  my  knee  with 


irfcane.  2  Bmach'd,  shed, 

s  Look  upon,  luok  on. 


And  in  this  vow  do  chain  my  soul  to  thine! — 
And,  ere  my  knee  rise  frrmi  the  earth's  cold 

fiice,  35 

I  throw  my  hands,  mine  eyes,  my  heart  to 

thee, 
Tliou  setter-up  and  plucker-down  of  kings. 
Beseeching  thee,  if  with  thy  will  it  stands^ 
That  to  my  foes  this  Ixxiy  must  be  prey. 
Yet  tliat  thy  bnizen  gates  of  heaven  may 


oi)e, 


•10 


And  give  sweet  ]Kissage  to  my  sinful  soul!  — 
[Rising]  Now,  lords,  take  leave  until  we  meet 

again. 
Where'er  it  be,  in  heaven  or  in  earth. 

Ak7<!.  Brother,  give  me  thy  hand; — and, 

gentle  Wai'wick, 
Let  me  embrace  thee  in  my  weary  arms: 
I,  that  did  never  weep,  now  melt  with  woe 
That  winter  should  cut  off  our  spring-time  so. 
War.   Awciy,    away !      Once    more,   sweet 

lonln,  farewell. 
(Jeo.  Yet  let  us  all  together  to  our  troops. 
And   give   them  leave  to   fly  that  will   not 

.stav:'*  50 

And  call  them  pillars  that  will  stand  to  us: 
An<l,  if  we  thrive,  promise  them  such  rewards 
As  victors  wear  at  the  Olympian  games: 
This   may    plant  courage   in   their  quailing 

breasts; 
For  yet  is  hoj)e  of  life  and  victor}'. — 
Forslow^  no  longer,  make  we  hence  amain. 

[Exeunt.'^ 

ScEN E  I V.     A  nother  part  of  the  fidd. 

Ejriirsioas.     Enter  Richard  and  CLirroRD 
from  opj)08ite  sid^s. 

Rich.   Now,  Oiffonl,  I  have  singled  thee 

alone: 
SupjKise  this  ann  is  for  the  Duke  of  York, 
And  this  for  Rutland;  both  boun<l  to  revenge, 
Wert  thou  environ'd  with  a  brazen  wall. 
Clif.  Now,  Richard,  I  am  with  thee  here 

alone: 
This  is  the  hand  that  stibb'd  thy  father  York; 
And  this  the   hand   that  slew   thy  brother 

Rutland; 


4  //  with  thy  trill  it  iftaitdit,  if  it  is  according  to  thy  will 
*  Stay,  Le,  stand  tlieir  ground.  >  Forttltne,  delny. 
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ACT  II.  Ke 


Aiid  here's  the  heart  that  triumphs  in  their 
deaths,  a 

And  cheers  these  hands  that  slew  thy  sire  and 
brother, 


To  execute  the  like  upon  thyx 
And  80,  hare  at  thee  I 

[Theffjight.      War^rtme, 


/lirA.  Nay,  Warwick,  single  out  some  ( 
For  I  myself  will  hunt  this  wolf  to  deatb 

Scene  V.     Another  paH  o/tieJiM 

Alarumi.     EiUer  Kiira  Henrt. 

K.  Hen.  This  batde  fares  like  to  the  d 

When  dying  clouds  contend  with  gro 

light. 

What  time  tlie  shepherd,  blowing  of  his 

Can  neither  call  it  perfect  day  nor  uighL 

Now  sways  it  tliis  way,  like  a  mighty  aei 

I    Forc'd  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  w 

,    Now  sways  it  that  way,  like  the  8elfsam< 

'    Forc'd  to  retire  by  fury  of  the  wind: 

Sometime  the  flood  jirevails,  and   thei 

Now  one  tlie  better,  then  another  best; 
Both  tugging  to  be  rii'turs,  breast  to  bre 
Yet  neither  conqueror  nor  conquered: 
80  is  the  e(|Ual  )>oise  of  this  fell'  war. 
Hei-e  on  this  molehill  will  I  nit  me  down 
To  whom  tiud  will,  there  be  the  victtiry! 
For  Margaret  my  queen,  and  Clitford  tut 
Hare  chid  me  from  the  battle;  sweariug 
They  pros)>er  best  of  all  when  I  am  then 
Would  I  were  dead !  if  God's  good  will 

For  what  is  in  this  world  but  gi-ief  and  1 
O  God :  metbiDks  it  were  a  happy  life, 
To  be  no  better  tluui  a  homely  swain; 
To  sit  iiiK)ii  a  hill,  as  I  do  now. 
To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,*  point  by  pui 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  bow  they  nil 
How  many  make  the  hour'  full  complete 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day; 
How  many  ilnys  will  tinish  up  the  year; 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  lire. 
[When  this  is  known,  then  to  divide 

So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock; 
So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest; 
So  m;uiy  hours  must  I  contemplate; 


.;  aifurdJlUi 
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Somanjr  boun  atxuA  I  iport  myself;  34 

So  many  days  my  ewes  haTe  been  with  young; 
So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  foola  will  eon;* 
So  many  years  ere  I  duM  ahenr  the  fleece : 
I  So  minntea,  hours,  dayti,  weelu,  months,  and 

yewB, 
tW'd  orer  to  the  end  tliey  were  created. 
Would  bring  white  hairg  unto  a  quiet  firave.^ 
All.  what  a  life  were  thia !  how  sweet  I  how 

Ijnrt  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  shade 
Tu  ihi^phenls  looking  on  their  bIIIj'  Hkee|>, 
Huu  doth  a  ricli-embroider'd  canopy 
To  kings  that  fear  their  sul)jei;t«'  treiichery? 
[0,  yets  it  duth;  a  thousand -fold  it  dotti. 
And  to   conclude,  —  the   shejilienis   houiely 

Hia  u>Id  thill  drink '  uut  of  hiH  IviLther  Ixittle. 

Him  wonted  sleep  iiiid^r  u  fresli  tree's  shade, 

All  which  secure'  and  sweetly  he  enjoys,      so 

ithr  beyond  a  prince's  delicates. 

Kin  viands  spnrkling  in  a  golden  cup, 

Hii  bmly  couched  ill  a  curious'  bed 

WLi:n  care,  mistrust,  and  truaaon  n  ut  on 

Alaruius.     Enter  a  Laaeattniiii  Soldier 

brinffiiit/  in  a  dead  btidy. 
L  HoL  111  blows  the  wind  that  profits 
nobody. 
Hill  man,  whom  hand  to  haiul  I  slew  m  hght, 
^y  be  posaewed  with*  some  store  of  crowns 
And  1.  that  haply'  take  them  from  bim  non 
liar  yet  ere  night  yield  botli  my  life  and  them 
^''  tome  man  else,  as  this  dead  man  dotli 

Wl»'»  this  t—0  God!  it  is  my  fatlier's  face, 
Whum  in  this  conflict  I  nnwares  have  kill'O. 
''heavy'  times,  begetting  such  eventsl 
Frma  LcHidou  by  the  king  was  I  |ire88'<l  fortli; 
%  father,  lieing  the  Eiirl  of  Warwick's  nian, 
Uue  on  the   port  of  York,   press'd   by   his 

And  1,  who  at  bia  hands  receiv'd  my  life, 
Hare  by  my  lianda  of  life  bereaved  bim.^ 


ia«.brtnBlortlir<.anB. 

>  salv.  rtmpl.,  hmokM. 

■  Thu,  drinlt.  unBll  b«r. 

tSrmr..  without  c»«. 

C>n^«.,  Blifnnt.  hudunii 

Awatd  w't*.  powwrt  0 

S«^.hfcbau» 

>  HM<tr.  frtwoB*. 

Pardon  rae,  God,  1  knew  not  wliat  I  did! — 
And  pardon,  father,  for  I  knew  not  thee! — 
My  tears  shall  wipe  nwuy  these  bloody  marks; 
And  no  more  wonls  till  tliey  have  flow'd  their 
lilL  n 

A'.  Ihiu    O  piteous  spectacle!    O  bloody 

Whiles  lioits  war  and  liattle  for  their  ilens. 
Poor  liarmlesB  himbs  abide°  their  ermiity. — 


Weep,  wretched  man,  I  'II  aid  thee  tear  for 

And  let  our  hearts  anil  eyes,  like  civil  war. 
Be  blind  with  tears,  and   break  o'erL-harg'd 
with  grief. 


ACT  II.  Scene  5. 
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ACT  II. 


Enter  on  the  other  side  a  Yorkist  Soldiery 
bringing  in  a  dead  body. 

Y.  Sol.  Thou  that  so  stoutly  haat  resisted  me, 
Give  me  thy  gold,  if  thou  hiist  any  gold;       tio 
For  I  have  bought  it  with  an  hundred  blows. — 
But  let  me  see:  is  this  our  foeman s  face? 
Ah,  no,  no,  no,  it  is  mine  only  son ! 
Ah,  boy,  if  any  life  be  left  in  thee, 
Throw  up  thine  eye  I  see,  see  wliat  showers 

arise, 
Blown  with  the  win<ly  temj)e8t  of  my  heart, 
\I\MM\  thy  wounds,  that  kill  mine  eye  and 

heart  I — 
O,  pity,  God,  this  misenible  age  I — 
What  stratagems,*  how  fell,*  how  butcherly, 
En'oneouH,  mutinous,  and  uiniatural,  90 

This  deadly  quarrel  daily  <loth  beget! 
'X  O  lx»y,  thy  father  gave  thee  life  tot^  soon, 
$  And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late  I  ] 
K.  Hen.  Woe  alx)ve  woe  I  grief  more  than 
common  grief! 
O  that  my  death  would  stay  these  nithful 

(leeds ! — 
O,  pity,  pity,  gentle  heaven,  pity ! — 
Tlie  re<l  rose  and  the  white  are  on  his  face. 
The  fatal  colours  of  our  striving  houses: 
Jplie  one  his  puq)le  bhKxl  right  well  resembles; 
^The  other  his  jvile  cheek,  methinks,  present- 
5         eth:']  io<J 

Wither  one  rose,  and  let  the  other  flourish; 
If  you  conten<l,  a  thousand  lives  must  wither. 
L.  Sol,  How  will  mv  mother  for  a  fatlier's 
death 
Take  on  with  me,*  and  ne*er  l>e  satisfied  I 
i'.  Sol.  How  will  my  wife  for  slaughter  of 
my  son 
Shed  seas  of  tears,  and  ne'er  he.  satisfied ! 
K.  Hen.    How  will  the  country  for  these 
woeful  diances 
Misthink^  the  king,  and  not  l>e  satisfied! 
L.  Sol.  Was  ever  son  so  ruM  a  father's  death? 
i''.  #SV>/.  Wiis  ever  father  so  lx>mojin'd  his  son? 
K.  Hen.  Wjis  ever  king  so  griev'd  for  sul)- 
jects'woe?  Ill 

Much  is  vour  sorrow;  mine  ten  times  so  much. 


1  Stratagema,  ntrocitiet.  2  feU,  cniel. 

s  Pre§enteth,  repreeeiiU. 

*  Take  on  %rith  me,  i.e.  be  violently  angry  with  mo. 
«  MUthink,  i.e.  misjudge. 
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L.  »^.  I  '11  bear  thee  hence,  where 

weep  my  fill.  [Exit  icith  thi 

Y.  Sol.  Tliese  arms  of  mine  shall  I 
winding-sheet; 
My  heart,  sweet  boy,  shall  ]>e  thy  sepulc 
For  f  n>m  my  heart  thine  image  ne'er  ah 
[  My  sighing  breast  shall  be  thy  funen 
And  so  obsequious"  will  thy  father  be, 
E'en  for  the  loss  of  thee,  having  no  moi 
As  Priam  was  for  all  his  valiant  sons.  |] 
I  '11  bear  thee  hence ;  and  let  them  fig] 

will. 
For  I  have  munler'd  where  I  should  n« 

[Kvit  \rith  thi 
K.  lien.  Sad-hearted  men,  much  ove 
with  care. 
Here  sits  a  king  more  woeful  than  you 

A  laru ms:  excursions.  Enter ()\:YJS,ii  M ar< 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Exeter. 

Prince.  Fly,  father,  fly!  for  all  your  \ 

are  fled, 
And  Warwick  rages  like  a  chafed  bull: 
Away!  for  death  doth  hold  us  in  pursu 
</    Mar.    Mount  you,  my  lord;    \a 

Berwick  {x>8t  amain: 
EdwjuHl  and  Richanl,  like  a  brace  of 

hounds 
Having  the  fearful  flying  hare  in  sight, 
With  fiery  eyes  siiarkling  for  very  w^ra 
And  bhKxly  steel  grasp'd  in  their  in»ful 
Are  at  our  Kicks;  and  therefore  hence 
Kcc.  Away !  for  vengeiince  comes  aloi 

them : 
Nay,  stjiy  not  to  exjx)«tulate,—  make  sj 
Or  else  come  after:  I  '11  away  iK'fore. 
K.  lien.   Nay,   take  me   with   thee 

sweet  Exeter: 
Not  that  I  fear  t4)  stiiy,  liut  love  to  go 
Whither  the  queen  intends.    Foi-ward; 

Scene  VI.     Anothtr  jxirt  ofthfjie 

A  loud  alarum.     Enter  Clifford,  kwi 

Clif.  Here  bums  my  candle  out,— a 
it  dies. 


«  So  (tbtequiowi,  Le.  as  great  a  mourner. 
'  Overgone,  overcume. 
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Which,   whiles  it  lasted,  gave  King  Henry 
light  2 

0  Lancaster,  I  fear  thy  overthrow 

More  th&n  my  body's  parting  with  my  soul! 
![My  love  and  tear  glu'd  many  friends  totliee; 
iAod,  non  I  fall,  that  tough  commixture'  melts, 
^Impairing  Henry,  strengthening  misproud' 
!       York.] 

The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  flies; 

And  whither  fly  the  gnats  but  to  the  sun  1     9 


And  who  shines  now  but  Henry's  enemie 
[  O  Pb<ebus,  badst  thou  never  giveD  consent  i 
That  Phaethon  should  check  thy  fiery  steeds,  I 
Thy  burning  car  never  bad  scorcb'd  thpeartbli 
And,   Henry,   liadst   thou   sway'd'   as   kings) 

should  do. 
Or  as  thy  father  and  his  father  did, 
(living  no  ground  unto  the  bouse  of  York, 
I  and  ten  thousand  in  tbis  luckless  realm 
Had  left  no  mourning  widows  for  our  deaths;^ 


And  thou  tliia  day  hadst  kept  tby  chair*  in 
;       peace.  19 

for  what  doth  cherish  weeds  but  gentle  air  ? 
And  what  makes  robbers  bold  but  too  much 

lenity?—] 
Bootlew  are   plaints,   and    cureless    are   my 

"So  way  to  Hy,  nor  strength  to  hold  oat  flight: 
^  foe  is  merciless,  and  will  not  pity; 
^Fur  at  their  hands  I  have  deserv'd  no  pity. 
.Tit  air  hath  got  into  my  deadly  wounds, 


And   much   elTiise'  of  blood  doth  make  me'/ 

faint—]  3TJ 

Oume,  York  a:id  Richard,  Warwick  and  the 

I  stabb'd  your  tather'a  bosoms, — split  my 
breast.  [Fainl». 

Aliirum  and  retreat.    Eater  Edward,  Geobob, 

Richard,    Montaoub,    Warwick,   and 

Soldiers. 

Sfw.  Now  breathe  we,  lords:  good  fortune 

bids  us  pause,  so 


ACT  n.  Soeoe  6. 


KING  HENRY  VL~PART  IIL 


ACT  IL  8mm  & 


And  smooth  the  frowns  of  war  with  peaceful 
looks. —  81 

^  [Some  troops  pursue  the  bloody-minded  queen, 
I  That  led  calm  Henry,  though  he  were  a  king, 
I  As  doth  a  sail,  iill'd  with  a  fretting^  gust, 
'Command  an  argosy^  to  stem  the  wavea  "2 
But  think  you,  lords,  that  Clifford  fled  with 
them? 
War,  No,  'tis  impossible  he  should  escape; 
For,  though  before  his  face  I  speak  the  words. 
Your  brother  Eichard  mark'd  him  for  the 

grave: 
And  wheresoe'er  he  is,  he 's  surely  dead.       40 

[Clifford  groans^  and  dies. 
Edw.  Whose  soul  is  that  which  takes  her 

heavy  leave  ? 
Jiich.  A  deadly  groan,  like  life  and  death's 

departing.^ 
Edic.  See  who  it  is :  and,  now  the  battle 's 
ended, 
If  friend  or  foe,  let  him  be  gently  us'd. 

Kich.  Revoke  that  doom  of  mercy,  for  ^  is 
Clifford; 
Who  not  contented*  that  he  k>pp'd  the  Intmch 
In  hewing  Rutland  when  his  leaves  put  forth, 
But  set  his  murd'ring  knife  unto  the  root 
From  whence  that  tender  spray  did  sweetly 

spring,— 
I  mean  our  princely  father,  Duke  of  York.  60 
War.  From  off  the  gates  of  York  fetch 
down  the  head, 
Your    fathers    head,   which   Clifford   placed 

there; 
Insteail  whereof  let  this  supply  the  room: 
Measure  for  measure  must  be  answered. 
3lw.  Bring  forth  that  fatal  screech-owl  to 
our  house,* 
That  nothing  sung  but  death  to  us  and  ours: 
>[Now  death  shall  stop  his  dismal  threatening 
<         souml, 

And  his  ill-boding  tongue  no  more  sliall  speak.^ 

[iSoldiers  bring  the  bodi/ foncard. 

[  War.  I  think  his  understanding  is  bereft — 

j  Speak,  Clifford,  dost  thou  know  who  speaks 

)         to  thee? —  60 

I  Fretting,  ruffling,  agitating. 

'  A  rgoity,  merchantman.  >  Departing,  leparation. 

*  Sot  contented,  i.e.  did  not  content  himself. 
A  That  fatal  nereeeh-oiH  to  our  house,  i.e.  that  screecli- 
owl  so  fatal  to  our  family. 
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Dark  cloudy  death  o'ershades  his  beams  of 
life,  61 

And  he  nor  sees  nor  hears  us  what  we  say. 
Rich.  O  would  he  did !  and  so,  perhaps,  he 
doth: 
T  is  but  his  policy*  to  counterfeit, 
Because  he  would  avoid  such  bitter  tannts 
Which  in  the  time  of  death  he  gave  oar  father. 
Geo.  If  so  thou  think'st,  vex  him  with  eageH 

words. 
Rich.  Clifford,  ask  mercy,  and  obtain  no 

grace. 
Edw.  Clifford,  repent  in  bootless  penitence. 
War.  Clifford,  devise  excuses  for  thy  faults. 
Geo.  While  we  devise  fell  tortures  for  thv 
faults.  Ti 

RicL  Thou  didst  love  York,  and  I  am  son 

to  York. 
Edw.  Thou  pitied'st  RutUind;  I  will  pity' 

thee. 
Geo.  Where's  Captain  Margaret^  to  fence ^ 

you  now? 
War.  They  mock  thee,  Clifford:   swear  as 

thou  wast  wont. 
Rich.   What,  not  an  oath?  nay,  then  the 
world  goes  hard 
When  Clifford  cannot  spare  his  friends  an 

oath. — 
I  know  by  that  he 's  dead;  and,  by  my  soul, 
If  this  right  hand  would  buy  two  hours'*  life, 
That  I  in  all  despite*^  might  rail  at  him,      M; 
I  'd  chop  it  off;   and  with  the  issuing  blood 
Stifle  the  villain  whose  unstanched  thirst 
York  and  young  Rutland  could  not  satisfy.] 
War.   Ay,   but  he's  dead:    off  with  the 
traitor's  head. 
And  rear  it  in  the  i)lace  your  father  standa"— 
And  now  to  London  with  triumphant  march, 

Tliere  to  be  crowned  England's  royal  king. 
From  whence  shall  Warwick  cut  the  sea  to 

France, 
And  ask  the  Lady  Bona  for  thy  queen:        » 
So  shalt  thou  sinew  both  these  lands  together; 
And,  having  France  thy  friend,  thou  shalt  not 

dread 
The  scatter'd  foe  that  hopes  to  rise  again; 
For  though  they  cannot  greatly  sting  to  hurt, 

«  Policy,  cunning.     ^  Eager,  biting.     •  Fena,  defend. 

•  Hours,  pronounced  aa  a  ditsyllable. 

10  Detpite,  malice.  "  Stands,  le.  ttanda  In 


ACT  III.  Seeae  1. 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  III. 


ACT  III.  Scene  1. 


Yet  look  to  have  them  buzz  t' offend  thine 
ears.  M 

'[ First  will  I  see  the  coronation; 
<  And  then  to  Brittany  1 11  cross  the  sea, 
T  effect  this  marriage,  so  it  please  my  lord.  ] 
Edw,  Even  as  thou  wilt,  sweet  Warwick, 
let  it  be; 
For  in  thy  shoulder  do  I  build  my  seat, 
And  never  will  I  undertake  the  thing         loo 
Wherein  thy  counsel  and  consent  is  wanting. — 


Richard,  I  will  create  thee  Duke  of  Gloster; — 
And  George,  of  Qarence: — Warwick,  as  our- 

self,  106 

Shall  do  and  undo  as  him  pleaseth  best. 
iiich.  Let  me  be  Duke  of  Clarence,  Geoi^ 

of  Gloster; 
For  Gloster^s  dukedom  is  too  ominous. 

War.  Tut,  that's  a  foolish  observation: 
Richard,  be  Duke  of  Gloster.   Now  to  London, 
To  see  these  honours  in  possession.     [Exeunt. 


ACT    III. 


Scene  I.     -.4  chase  in  the  north  of  England. 

Enter  ttco  Keepers  with  cross-hows  in  their  hands. 

First  Keep.  Under  this  thick-grown  brake' 
we  'U  shroud  oaraelves; 
For  through  this  laand'  anon  the  deer  will 

come; 
'[And  in  this  covert  will  we  make  our  stand, 
'  Culling  the  principal  of  all  the  deer.  ] 

Sec.  Keep.  I  'U  stay  above  the  hill,  so  both 

may  shoot. 
First  Keep.  That  cannot  be;  the  noise  of  thy 
cross-bow 
Will  scare  the  herd,  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost. 
Here  stand  we  both,  and  aim  we  at  the  best: 
And,  for^  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious, 
111  tell  thee  what  befel  me  on  a  day  lO 

In  this  self*  place  where  now  we  mean  to 
stand. 
<S«c.  Keep.  Here  comes  a  man;  let's  stay  till 
he  be  past 

Enter  Kino  Henrt,  disguised^  with  a 
prayer-hook. 

K.  Hen.  From  Scotland  am  I  stol'n,  even  of 

pure  love, 
1*0  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  wishful  sight 
No,  Hariy,  Harry,  't  is  no  land  of  thine; 
^y  place  is  fill'd,  thy  sceptre  wrung  from 

thee, 
[Thy  balm  wash'd  off  wherewith  thou  wast 

anointe<l : 


1  Brake,  thicket 
<  For,  so  that 


3  Lawid,  glade. 

4  8el/t  game. 


No  bending  knee  will  call  thee  Caesar  now,] 
No  humble  suitors  press  to  speak  for  right. 
No,  not  a  man  comes  for  redress  of  thee;      20 
For  how  can  I  help  them,  and  not  myself? 

First  Keep.  Ay,  here 's  a  deer  whose  skin 's 
a  keeper's  fee: 
This  is  ihfdquondam  king;^  let's  seize  upon  him. 

K.  Hen.  Let  me  embrace  thee,  sour  adver- 

For  wise  men  say  it  is  the  wisest  course. 
Sec.  Keep.  Why  linger  we?  let  us  lay  hands 

upon  him. 
First  Keep.  Forbear  awhile;  we'll  hear  a 

little  more. 
K.  Hen.    My  queen  and  son  are  gone  to 
France  for  aid; 

And,  a.s  I  hear,  the  great-conimaiuliug  War- 
wick 

Is  thither  gone,  to  crave  the  French  king's 
sister  30 

To  wife  for  Edward:  if  this  news  be  true. 

Poor  queen  and  son,  your  labour  is  but  lost; 

For  Warwick  is  a  subtle  orator. 

And  Louis  a  prince  soon  won  with  moving 
words. 

[By  this  account,  then,  Margaret  may  win  him ; 

For  she 's  a  woman  to  be  pitied  much: 

Her  sighs  will  make  a  batt'ry  in  his  breast; 

Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart; 


The  tiger  will  l>e  mild  whiles  she  doth  mourn; 
And  Nero  will  be  tainted  with  remorse,*  40 
To  hear  and  see  her  plaints,  her  brinish  tears. 


J 


\ 


&  Quondam  kitig,  i.e.  former  king. 

«  Tainted  with  remorae,  touched  with  pity. 
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Ay,  but  she'M  conietobeg;  Warwick,  to  give; 
She,  on  hU  left  side,  craving  aid  for  Henry; 
He,  on  his  right,  asking  n  wife  for  Eilward. 
Slie  weeps,  ;uid  says  her  Henry  is  depos'd;  -is 
He  Bmiles,  and  says  his  EdwunI  is  inxtaU'd; 
That'  die,  [xior  wretch,  for  grief  can  sptak  no 

Wliiles  Warwick  tells  hia  title,  smooths  the 
wrong. 


Inferretb-  argnnientit  of  mighty  strength, 
And  in  conclusion  wins  the  king  from  her,  I 
With  jiromise  of  his  sister,  and  what  else, 
To  Htrengthen  and  support  King  Edward 

O  Margaret,  thus  \  will  b« ;  and  thou,  poor  SOD 
Art  then  fomiiken,  as  thou  went'at  forlorn  !| 
Sfr.  Keep.  Say,  what  art  thou  tliat  talk' 
of  kings  and  qiieeiisl 


K.  Hen.  More  than  i  aeeni,  rind  less  than  1 

waaboni  to;  sis 

A  man  at  least,  for  less  I  shonlil  not  be; 

And  men  may  fcdk  of  kings,  and  why  not  I? 

Sec.  Kelp.  Ay,  but  thou  talk'st  as  if  thon 

wert  a  king. 
A',  //en.  Why,   so  I   nin^in   mind;   and 
that's  enough.  «o 

See.  Keejt,  But,  if  thou  he  a  king,  where  is 

tliy  crown? 
K.  Hen.  My  cmwn  is  in  my  heart,  not  on 
my  head; 
Not  deck'd  with  <liamonds  and  Indian  stones. 

1  Tliat.  u  tbit.  >  IvfiTfUi,  adandw 


Nor  to  be  seen;    my  crown  is  call'd  cc 

tent,— 
A  crown  it  is  that  seldom  kings  enjoy. 
Sec.  Keep.  Well,  if  you  be  n  king  crown 
with  content, 
Your  crown  content  and  you  nuist  be  coi 

tented 
To  go  along  with  us;  for,  as  we  think. 
You  are  the  king  King  Edward  hath  depoH'J 
And  we  hia  subjects,  sworn  in  all  allegiance, ' 
Will  apprehend  you  as  his  enemy. 
A'.  Ifeii.  But  did  you  never  swear,  and  hnal 

an  onthT 
Sec.  Keep.  No,  never  such  an  oath;  norwil 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


Where  did  you  dwell  when  I  was 
England  I  74 

Here  in  this  country,  where  we 
lain. 

I  was    anointed    king   at  nine 
old;  • 

id  my  grandfather  were  kings; 
re  sworn  true  subjects  unto  me: 
,  then,  have  you  not  broke  your 

L  No;  80 

subjects  but  while  you  were  king. 
Thy,  am  I  deatl  i  do  I  not  breathe 

] 

ten,  you  know  not  what  you  swear  I 
low  this  feather  from  my  face, 
lir  blows  it  to  me  again, 
ith  my  wiuil  when  1  do  blow, 
5  to  another  when  it  blows, 
always  by  the  greater  gust;] 
ightness  of  you  common  men.    sy 
»reak  your  oaths;  for  of  that  sin 
reaty  shall  not  make  you  guilty. 
ou  will,  the  king  shall  l)e  com- 

• 

kings;  command,  and  I  'U  obey. 

"ep.  We  are  true  subjects  to  the 

ing  Edwanl. 

o  would  you  be  .again  to  Henry,' 

sated  iis  King  Edward  is.  ] 

>.  We  cliiirge  you,  in  God's  name, 

he  king's, 

18  unto  the  officers. 

Q  God  s  mime,  lead;  your  king's 

{  obey'd: 

od  will,  tliat  let  your  king  per- 

100 

i  will,  I  humbly  yield  unto. 

[ExewiL 

London,     A  room  in  the  palace. 

f  Edward,  Gloster,  Clarence, 
atid  Lady  Grey. 

rother  of  Gloster,  at  Saint  Alban's 

usband,  Sir  John  Grey,  w<is  slain, 
en  seiz'd  on  by  the  concjueror: 

ry,  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable. 


Her  suit  is  now  to  re|)ossess  those  lands; 
Which  we  in  justice  cannot  well  deny, 
Because  in  quarrel  of  the  house  of  York 
The  worthy  gentleman  did  lose  his  life. 

Glo.  Your  highness  shall  do  well  to  grant 
her  suit; 
It  were  dishonour  to  deny  it  her. 
K,  Edw,  It  were  no  less;  but  yet  I  '11  make 
a  pause.  lo 

Glo,  [.l^iV/c  to  Clar.^  Yea,  is  it  so? 
I  see  the  lady  hath  a  thing  to  grant. 
Before  the  king  will  grant  her  humble  suit 
Clar,  [Atide  to  Glo.]   He  knows  the  game: 

how  true  he  keeps  the  wind  I 
Glo.  [Aside  to  Clar.]  Silence ! 
A".  Edw.  Widow,  we  will  consider  of  your 
suit; 
And  come  some  other  time  to  know  our  mind. 
L.  Grey.  Right  gi-acious  lord,  I  cannot  brook 
delay: 
May't  please  your  highness  to  resolve  me^ 

now; 
And  what  your  plefisure  is  shall  satisfy  me.  20 
Glo.  \AM*i]  Ay,  widow  \  then  I  '11  waiTant 
you  all  your  lands. 
An  if  wlmt  pleases  him  shall  ple«isui*e  you. 
[Fight  closer,  or,  good  faith,  you'll  catch  a- 
blow. 
Clar.  \Aiide  to  Glo.]  I  fear  her  not,  unless 

she  chance  to  fall. 
Glo.  [Aside  to  Clar.]  God  forbid  tluit !  for 

he  '11  take  vantages.  ] 
A".  Edw.   How  many  children  hast  thou, 

widow?  tell  me. 
Q  (lar.  [Aside  to  Glo.]  I  think  he  means  to  ; 
beg  a  child  of  her.  ; 

Glo.  [Asiiie  to  Clur.]  Nay,  whip  me,  then;' 
he  '11  rather  give  her  two.  ]  J 

Z.  Grey.  Three,  my  most  gracious  lonl. 
^Glo.  [Aside]  You  sliall  have  four,  if  you  '11; 
be  rul'd  by  him.  ]  3o' 

K.  Edw.  T  were  j)ity  they  should  lose  their 

father's  lands. 
L.  Grey.  Be  pitiful,  dread  lord,  and  grant 

it,  then. 
K.  Edw.  Lords, give  us  leave:'  I'll  try  this 
widow's  wit. 


*  Resolve  me,  g^ive  me  an  answer. 
>  Oive  us  leave,  le.  leave  us. 
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\]£r  UL 


^irtTTL 


\ 


'ir^*y   ' Xm»U'  A/,  wwl  iisar**  iia7«»  thu:  fiir 
Til  ?oath  ^ui«  Jeav't.  Ufi  Lesv«  7<m  tti  tfas 

/■  ^>>"y.  Aj.  fill  4fi  'it*ari7  m  I  Ii>v«  iii;9eK. 
A".  Ed^.  Ami  V'-jiilfi  7*vi  oTtC  ii)  amdi  u  'iii 

^  ^'-f/.  T'#  *iii  chMu  i*'^i<L  I  V'-.niii  <itaiti 

A',  ^i'tr.  TtiiKCi  2^  T'iiir  hiuhMki'i  ianitiL  u 

L.  Or*.t.  Th/fiT^ftT^  I  •!ani*«in&-i  7*jiir  lujeacj. 
A'.  A^/'r.   r  U  t^  7''.>i  hr«w  ^hane  laoiim  art 

L    Of*'t.    T^r,  ^Kiiil    7.*ii    hinii    bi*  &>  7.>iir 

K.  K^i<.  ^voA  virricit  wilt  zbfdi  »i>-i  taut,  if 

f  ari  7*  f.hi*in ' 
L  ^h^.  Wlutt  7'-^  commaniL  chas  rata  in 

A".  A^Ar.   B'lt  7^^i  vill  taki^  ^xc«^pcioiw  u> 

A.  </>^.  SfK  jrrairi/^iiw  ^*»L  ^xorpc  I  caiiiif>t 

'!/"*  if. 
A'.   A/i'vr.    Av.   Vjfit  th^jQ   c:%i^t  4o  what  I 

h.  Or*:^,   ^  ^»Xt  th*;ri  f  will  *lo  what  roar 

h'/o.  {Anrl^  to  n/tr.\  He  plie«  her  hani;  aii«l 
rnurh  rain  w<rarM  th*;  in;»rMe.  :<> 

f  <7//r.  \Asi/J^.  to  ^ilo.\  An  TfA  an  fire!  nay. 
fh^-fi  h*:r  wax  rniwt  melt.^ 

//.  Or^,f/.  Whr  Ht^#jm  my  lorrJ  ?  shall  I  not 

K.  Kfitr.   An  «;ainr  Uiik;  'tw  liut  to  love  a 

kin^. 
A.  ^/r-^y.  TTiat  'm  htk^h  jjerformM,  liecause  I 

;irn  »  n%ih]4H'X, 
K.  Etli/i.  Why,  tli*?fi,  thy  huif^iamrs  lands  I 

frwtly  ffiv#-  th***f. 
A.  ^/r^//.   I  Uik#'  Miy  leave  with  many  thou- 

pM\t\  tliankM. 
Uln,  \AMvIfi  to  (!lar.'\  Tlie  match  is  made; 

Nh#'  walM  it  with  a  (Mirt'Hy. 
A'.  A^Ai'.   Hut  Htay  th^e,     'tiH  the  fruits  of 

kiv(5  I  m<*an. 
A.  f/rci/.  TIkj  friiitH  of  love  I  mean,  my  lov- 
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SL  Si>€.   Ay.  bm;  I  &ar  mis.  in  laockr 

Woac  Jov»;.  tiunirx  dimi.  I  4ae  ai»  ma4:h co g«t{ 
£.  'r^A  >L7  j>7e  oil  •idsdi.  mv  hnmble 
•jianira  my  piay«as: 

Tbac  j>vi;  -vim:ii  Ttrrtle  beA  onii  ▼ircae  gianta 
iL  AiaV.  y<).  by  my  onch.  I  ^hA  n»c  mcu 

L,  'j^v.    WTi7.  dual.  700   mean  net  as  I 

aiijiitftLt  J*  III  •liiL 
iC  Edv.  Bat  ai}w  yjii  partiy  may  pervnTe 

m7  wiiwt 
A.  'rr«fy.  My  minii  will  De7«r  grant  what  i 

Toizr  hi;£hni!9>  ainui  at.  if  I  aim^  ari^t. 
K.  Eiv.  To  teil  tfaise  plain.  I  aim  to  lie  witb 

A.  'r»^j.  X:-  ueQ  y«>a  pbin.  I  had  rather  lie 

in  prucD.  7i 

A'.  El'c.  Why.  dkHL  thm  ihalt  not  hare  thj 

ha»han*i'«  lan^hk 
A.  'rrrt.  Whv.  then  mine  honestr-  ahaU  be 
my  d«>wer: 
F*jr  by  that  Ii*«w  I  will  mK  parchase  them. 
A'.  EJ'c.   Therein  th«>u  wrong-'st  thy  diil- 

•in^n  mistily. 
A.  'V'^y.  Herein  y^xir  highnesB  wrongs  both 
them  aufi  me. 
'    But.  mi:?fat7  loni.  thi;»  merrr  inclination 
Adji'DLi  not  with  the  sadneis'  of  my  snit: 
Pteaae  Toodiflmias  me.  either  with  ^av^or  ^no.^ 
K.  BJ**-,  Av.  if  tht^i  wilt  aav  '*av''  to  mr 
r^uesit; 
No.  if  th*>u  d«wt  sav  ""  no**  to  mv  demand,    f^ 

m  m 

L.  (/V«?v.  Then,  no.  mv  lord.     Mv  suit  is  »t 

an  end. 
iHo.  \A*id^.  to  Chir.^  The  widow  likes  him 

not,  she  knits  her  brows. 
anr.   [A*id^  to  O'h.]   He   is  the  bluntest 

wooer  in  Christenilom. 
K.  3ltp.  [Afid^]   Her  looks  do  argue  her 
replete  with  modesty; 
Her  wonU  do  show  her  wit  incomparable; 
All  her  i>erfectioiis  challenge*  sovereignty: 
One  way  or  other,  she  is  for  a  king; 
And  «he  shall  be  my  love,  or  else  my  queen.— 
Say  that  King  Edward  take  thee  for  his  queen ! 

1  Aim,  gtien.  *  Bcnetty,  honour,  chastity. 

3  SadtiesM,  gravity. 

*  ChaUenge,  demand,  claim  aa  doe: 


ACT  IIL  BoeiM  2. 


KING  HENRY  VL— PAET  III. 


ACT  in.  8onw  S. 


/.  (/r«y.    Tis  better  said  than  done,  my 
gracioiiB  lord:  90 

I  am  a  subject  fit  to  jest  withal, 
Bat  far  unfit  to  be  a  sovereign. 
A'.  Edw,  Sweet  widow,  by  my  state^  I  swear 
to  thee 
I  ipeak  no  more  than  what  my  soul  intends; 
Afld  that  is,  to  enjoy  thee  for  my  love. 
L  Grtif.  And  that  is  more  than  I  will  yield 
unto: 
I  know  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen, 
And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine. 
A'.  Edw.  You  cavil,  widow:  I  did  mean, 

my  queen. 
L  (Jrey.  T  will  grieve  your  grace  my  sons 
should  call  you  father.  loo 

A'.  Edu:.  No  more  than  when  my  daughters 
call  thee  mother. 
'.[Thou  art  a  wi<iow,  and  thou  hast  some  chil- 
;      dren ; 

And,  by  Gotl's  mother,  I,  l)eing  but  a  bachelor, 
Have  other  some:  why,  'tis  a  happy  thing 
To  be  the  father  unto  many  sons.  ] 
Answer  no  more,  for  thou  shall  l>e  my  queen. 
OYo.  \Aniih  to  CYar.]   The   gh(j8tly  father 

now  hath  done  his  shrift 
(7«r.  \Azide  to  Glo^  When  he  was  made  a 

Hliriver,  'twas  for  shift 
A'.  Edw.  Brothers,  you  muse  what  chat  we 

two  have  had. 
^ih.  The  widow  likes  it  not,  for  she  looks 
sad.'  110 

K.  Edw.  You  'd  think  it  strange  if  I  should 

marry  her. 
(lar.  To  whom,  my  lonl  ? 
K.  Edw.  ^VTiy,  Clarence,  to  myself. 

^ilo.  That  would  be  ten  days'  wonder  at  the 

least 
^lar.  That's  a  day  longer  Uian  a  wonder  lasts. 
^7o.  By  so  much  is  the  wonder  in  extremes. 
A'.  Edw.  Well,  jest  on,  brothers:  I  can  tell 
you  both 
Her  suit  is  granted  for  her  husband's  lands. 

Elder  a  XoblemajL 

*Vo6.  My  gracious  lord,  Henry  your  foe  is 
tako), 
-^d  brought  as  prisoner  to  your  palace-gate. 


Siait,  rank. 


*3ad,  grmrv 


K.  Edw.  See  that  he  be  couvey'd  unto  the 

Tower: —  iso 

And  go  we,  brothers,  to  the  man  that  took 

him. 
To  question  of  his  apprehensi6n. — 
Widow,  go  you  along:* — lords,  use  her  hon- 
ourably. [Exeunt  all  except  Gloster. 
Glo.  Ay,  £dward  will  use  women  honour- 
ably.— 
Would  he  were  wasted,  marrow,  1x)nes,  and 

all. 
That  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  may 

spring. 
To  cross*  me  from  the  golden  time  I  look  fori 
[And  yet,  between  my  soul's  desire  and  me — , 
The  lustful  Edward's  title  buri6d — 
Is  Clarence,  Henry,  and  liis  son  young  Ed- 
wiuxl,  i.so. 

And  all  the  look'd-for  issue  of  their  Ixnlies, 
To  take  their  rooms,  ere  I  can  place  myself: 
A  cold  premeditation  for  my  purpose !  ' 

Why,  then,  I  do  but  dream  on  sovereignty; 
Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory, 
And  spies  a  far-off  shore  where  he  would. 

tread. 
Wishing  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye;        ■ 
And  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  fromf 
tlience,  J 

Saying,  he  '11  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way:  '» 
So  do  I  wish  the  crown,  being  so  far  off;  140  ,- 
And  so  I  chide  the  means  that  keeps  me. 

from  it; 
And  so  I  sav,  1 11  cut  the  causes  off, 
Flatt'ring  me**  with  impossibilities. — 
My  eye 's  too  quick,  my  heart  o'erweens  too , 

much. 
Unless   my  hand  and  strength  could  equal, 
them.  ]  'f 

Well,   say   there   is  no  kingdom,  then,   for 

Richard; 
What  other  pleasure  can  the  world  afford? 
[  I  'II  make  my  heaven  in  a  lady's  lap,  } 

And  deck  my  body  in  gay  ornaments,  > 

And  witch  sweet  ladies  with  mv  words  and) 
looks.  150 ! 

O  miserable  thought !  and  more  unlikely 
Than  to  accomplish  twenty  golden  crowns  I  ] 


'  0/,  concerning.  *  Oo  y<m  along,  come  with  us 

«  Crou,  thwart,  hinder.  •  Me,  mytelf. 
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Wby,  love  forswore  me  iu  my  mother'a  womb: 
And,  for'  I  should  not  deal  iu  her  soft  laws, 
She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  some  bribe, 
To  shrink  mine  arm  up  like  a  witber'J  ahrub; 
To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back, 
Where  sits  deformity  to  nxxk  my  boiJy; 


To  shape  my  legs  of  an  uitequal  size; 
To  disproportion  me  iu  every  part,  iiw 

jC  Like  to  a  chaos,  or  an  unlick'd  bear-whelp 
{That  carries  no  impression  like  the  dam.  ] 
And  am  I,  then,  a  man  to  be  belov'dT 
O  monstrous  fault,  to  harbour  such  a  thought '. 
Then,  since  this  earth  affords  no  joy  to  me, 
Bnt  to  command,  to  check,  to  o'erbear  such 


As  are  of  better  person  than  myself, 

I  '11  make'  my  heaven  todream  upon  tlie  crown, 

And,  whiles  I  live,  t'  account  this  world  Init 

hell, 
Until  my  head,  that  this  mis-ahap'd  trunk 

Be  round  im{ialed'  with  a  glorious  crown. 
[And  yet  I  know  nut  huw  to  get  the  crowu, 
For  many  lives  stiuid  between  me  and  home:  i 
And  I — like  one  lost  in  a  iJioniy  wood,  ^ 

That  rents  the  thorns,  and  is  rent  with  the 

thorns. 
Seeking  a  way,  and  straying  fruni  the  way; 
Not  knowing  how  to  tiud  tiie  ojien  air. 
But  toiling  desperately  to  find  it  out —  ; 

Torment  myself  to  catch  t)ie  English  crowu:  ^ 
And  from  tliat  torment  I  will  free  myself,  i*' 
Or  hew  my  way  out  witli  a  bloody  ane.  ] 
Why,  I  ain  smile,  and  muiiler  whiles  I  siuilr: 
And  cry  "  t'ontent"  to  that  which  grieves  luy 

And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artilii-iiil  tenn. 

And  frame  my  face  to  nil  octasionsi 

[  I  '11  drowu  more  nailora  than   the  menuHid 

shaU; 
I  '11  sLiy  more  gazers  than  the  basilisk; 
I  'U  play  the  orator  as  well  as  Nestor; 
Deceive  more  slily  than  Ulysses  could; 
And,  like  a  Sinon,  take  another  Troy:         l!t> 
I  can  iuld  colours  to  the  chameleon;  J 
Change  s1iaj>es  with  Proteus  for  advantagea; 
And  set  the  murderous  Machi.irel  to  school 
Can  I  do  this,  and  cannot  get  a  crown  I 
Tut,  wer«  it  further  off,  I  '11  pluck  it  down. 
[£nf. 

Scene  IIL    Franct.     A  room  of  ttate  tn  tht 
palace  at  ToHri. 

Lewis,  Kinff  of  France,  on  hit  throne;  Ladi 
Bona,  Admiral   Bourbon,    and    otitn. 
EiUer  QtiEBN  Margaret,  Pbikck  Edwakd, 
and  the  Earl  or  Oxpord. 
A'.  Lac.  [ruinff].  Fair  Queen  of  England. 
worthy  Mai^iaret, 
Sit  down  with  us:  it  ill  befits  thy  state 
And   birth,  that  thou  shouldst  stand  while 
Lewis  dotli  sit 


tl-Um 
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ACT  III.  Soene  3. 


Q.  Mar.  No,  mighty  King  of  France:  now 
Mai^garet  4 

Must  strike  her  sail,  <and  learn  awhile  to  serve. 
Where  kings  command.     I  was,  I  must  con- 
fess. 
Great  Albion's  queen  in  former  golden  days: 
Bat  now  mischance  hath  trod  my  title  down, 
And  with  dishonour  laid  me  on  the  ground; 
[Where  I  must  take  like  seat  unto  my  fortune, 
>  And  to  my  humble  state  conform  myself.  |]    ii 
K,  Lew.    Why,  say,   fair   queen,  whence 

springs  this  deep  despair? 
^.  Mar.   From  such  a  cause  juj  fills  mine 
eyes  with  tears. 
And  stops  my  tongue,  while  heart  is  dix)wn'd 
in  cares. 
A'.  Lew.  Whate'er  it  be,  l)e  thou  still  like 
thyself. 
And  sit  thee  by  our  side  [Seats  her  by  hini\ : 

yield  not  tliy  neck 
To  fortune's  yoke,  but  let  thy  dauntless  mind 
Still  ride  in  triumph  over  all  mischance. 
Be  plain,!  Queen  Margai-et,  and  tell  thy  grief; 
It  shall  l)e  eas'd,  if  France  can  yield  relief.   20 
U'  J/(ir.   Tli<jse  gracious  wonls  revive  my 
droojiing  thoughts, 
Ami  give   my  tongue-tied  sorrows  leave  to 

tqjeak. 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  to  noble  Lewis, 
That  Henrj',  sole  possessor  of  my  love, 
^  of  ii  king,  become  a  banish'd  man, 
Andforc'd  to  live  in  Scotland  a  forlorn; 
^hile  proud  ambitious  Etlward  duke  of  York 
Usurps  tlie  regal  title  and  the  seat 
^  England's  true-anointed  lawful  king. 
This  i«  the  cause  that  I,  poor  Margaret, —    so 
^ith  this  my  son.  Prince  Edward,  Henry's 

heir, — 
Am  come  to  crave  thy  just  and  lawful  aid; 
And  if  thou  fail  ua,  all  our  hoi)e  is  done:* 
[Scotland  liath  will  to  lielp,  but  cainiot  help; 
^r  people  and  our  peers  are  both  misled, 
(hir  treasure  seized,  our  soldiers  put  to  flight. 
And,  as  thou  seest,  ourselves  in  heavy  plight.]. 
K.  lAiw.   Renowned  queen,  with  ^xitience 
calm  the  storm, 
^le  we  bethink  a  means  to  break  it  off.' 


1  Be  plaiitt  i.e.  ipeak  oat  freely.  *  Done,  ended. 

'  Break  it  q/;  i.e.  pot  an  end  to  it 


Q.  Mar.   The  more  we  stay,  the  stronger 

grows  our  foe.  40 

[A'.  Lett.  The  more  I  stay,  the  more  I'll; 

succour  thee.  j 

Q.  Mar.  O,  but  impatience  waiteth  on  true  5 

sorrow: — ]  > 

And    see  where  comes  the  bree<ier  of  my 

sorrow  I 

Enter  Warwick,  attended. 

K.  Lew.  What's  he  approacheth  boldly  to 

our  presence? 
Q.  Mar.  Our  EjitI  of  Warwick,   Edward's 

greatest  friend. 
K.  I^w.  Welcome,  brave  Warwick  I    What 
brings  thee  to  France? 

[Descending  from  his  throne. 
Queen  Margaret  rises. 
Q.  Mar.  [Aside"]  Ay,  now  begins  a  second 
atorm  t<)  rise; 
For  this  is  he  that  moves  both  wind  and  tide. 
War.  From  worthy  Edward,  king  of  Albion, 
My  lord  and  sovereign,  and  thy  vowed  friend, 
I  come,  in  kindness  and  unfeigned  love, —    51 
First,  to  do  greetings  to  thy  royal  person; 
And  then  to  crave  a  league  of  amity; 
And  lastly,  U>  confirm  that  amity 
With  nu})tial  knot,  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  grant 
That  virtuous  I^dy  Bona,  thy  fair  sister. 
To  England's  king  in  lawful  marriage. 

Q.  Mar.  [Aside]  If  that  go  forwanl,  Henry's 

hoi>e  is  done. 

War.  [to  Bond]  And,  gracious  madam,  in 

our  king's  behalf,  59 

I  am  conmianded,  with  your  leave  and  favour. 

Humbly  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  with  my 

tongue 
To  tell  the  ])assion  of  my  sovereign's  heart; 
QWhere  fame,  late  ent'ring  at  his  heedful  ears, ; 
Hath  pkc'd  thy  beauty's  image  and  thy  virtue.] . 
Q.  Mar.  King  Lewis, — and  Lady  Bona, — 
hear  me  sjjeak, 
Before  you  answer  Warwick.     His  demand 
Springs  not  f  i-om  Edward's  well-meant  honest 

love. 
But  from  deceit  bred  by  necessity; 
For  how  can  tyrants  wifely  govern  home,      <» 
Unless  abroad  they  purchase*  great  alliance? 


4  Purehaee,  acquire. 
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ACT  ni.  SoMM  1 


'  C^o  ptx>ve  him  tyrant  tliis  reason  may  suffice, — 

^That  Henry  liveth  still;  but  were  he  dead, 

Yet  here  Prince  Edward  stands,  King  Henry's 

son.]  73 

Look,  therefore,  Lewis,  that  by  this  league 

and  maiTiage 
Thou  draw  not  on^  thy  danger  and  dishonour; 
For  though  usurpers  sway  the  rule  awhile, 
Yet  heavens  are  just,  and  time  suppresseth 
wrongs. 
War,  Injurious'"^  Margaret  I 
Pr,  Edw.  And  why  not  queen  ? 

War.  Because  thy  father  Henry  did  usurp; 
And   thou  no  more  art  prince  than  she  is 
queen.  so 

^Oxf.  Tlien  Warwick  disaimuls  great  John 
of  Gaunt, 
Which    did    sub<lue    the    greatest    part    of 

Spain ; 

And,  after  John  of  Gaunt,  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Whose  wisdom  was  a  mirror  to  the  wisest; 
And,  after  that  wise  prince,  Henry  the  Fifth, 
f,Who  by  his  pix)we88  conquered  all  France: 
'■  From  these  our  Henry  lineally  descends. 
<      War.  Oxford,  how  Im^ie  it,  in  this  smooth 
[         discourse, 

'  You  told  not  how  Henry  the  Sixth  hath  lost 
;  All  that  which  Henry^  the  Fifth  had  gotten? 
'.  Methiiiks  these  peera  of  France  should  smile 
at  that  91 

But  for  the  rest, — you  tell  a  pedigree 
()f  thi'eescore  and  two  yeiirs;  a  silly  time 
\  To  make  prescription  for  a  kingdom's  wortL 
I     Oxf.    Why,   Warwick,   canst    thou    speak 
',         against  thy  liege, 
'.  W^hom  thou  obeyed'st  thirty  and  six  years, 
f  And  not  bewray*  thy  treason  with  a  blush? 
War.  Can  Oxford,  tliat  did  ever  fence*  the 
right. 
Now  buckler  falsehood  with  a  pedigree? 
For  shame!  leave  Henry,  and  call  Edward 
king.  100 

Oxf.  Call  him  my  king  by  whose  injuriouj^ 
doom 
My  elder  brother,  the  Jjord  Aubrey  Vere, 


} 


1  Draw  not  cm,  do  n4»t  bring  about 
-  Injurioiu,  i.e.  iusultiug. 

*  Henry,  here  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable. 

*  Uf.wray,  discover,  make  known. 

»  Fenet.  defend.  •  Injurious,  wrongful. 
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Was  done^  to  death?  and  more  than  bo,  my 
father,  los 

Even  in  the  downfall  of  his  mellow'd  yean, 
When  nature  brought  him  to  the  door  of 

death? 
No,  Warwick,  no;    while  life  upholds  this 

arm, 
This  arm  upholds  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
War.  And  I  the  house  of  York.  ] 
K.  Lew.  Queen  Margaret,  Prince  Edward, 
and  Oxford, 
Vouchsjife,  at  our  request,  to  stand  aside,   no 
While  1  use*  further  conference  with  War- 
wick. 
Q.  Mar.   Heavens  grant    that  War^'ick'a 
words  bewitch  him  not  I 

[Retiring  %cith  the  Prince  and  Oxford. 

K.  Lew.  Now,  Warwick,  tell  me,  even  upon 

tliy  conscience. 

Is  Edward  your  true  king?  for  I  were  loth 

To  link  with  him  tliat  were  not  la¥rful  choeer. 

War.  Thereon  I  pawn®  my  ci*edit  and  mine 

honour. 
K.  Lew.  But  is  he  gracious*®  in  the  people'^s 

eye? 
War.   Tlie  more   that  Henry  was  unfor- 
tunate.** 
A".  IjCw.  Then  further,— jdl  dissembling  set 
aside. 
Tell  me  for  truth  the  measure  of  his  love    190 
Unto  our  sister  Bona. 

liar.  Such  it  seems 

As  may  beseem  a  monarch  like  himself. 
Myself  have  often  heanl  him  say  iind  swear 
That  tliis  his  love  was  an  eternal  plant, 
Wliereof  the  root  was  tix'd  in  virtue's  ground, 
The  leaves  and  fruit  maintain'd  with  beaut/ii 

sun ; 
Exempt  fnmi  envy,  but  not  from  disdain. 
Unless  the  Lady  Bona  quit*^  his  paiiL 
A'.  Lew.  Now,  sister,  let  us  hear  your  finii 

resolve. 
Bona.  Your  grant,  or  your  denial,  shall  be 
mine: —  W 

\To  ll'tir.]  Yet  I  confess  that  often  ere  thi» 
day, 


'  Done,  put.  «  U*e,  hold. 

10  Oraeimu,  i.e.  finding  favour. 

11  Unfortwnate,  vii.  in  war. 

12  Quit,  requite.  r«compeiue. 


•  Pawn,  stake. 
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When  I  have  lieaid  your  king's  desert  re- 
counted, 132 
UiiK  ear  hath  tempted  judgmeut'  h)  deaire. 
A'.  Leic.  Then,  Warwick,  thus, — Oui-  sister 
shall  be  Edwanl's; 
And  DOW  forthwith  Khali  articles  be  drawn 
Tuucbiiig  the  jointure  that  your  king  must 

niiich   with    her  dowry   aliall    be   coutiter- 

poiB'd, — 

Draw  near,  Queen  Margnret,  and  be  a  wituen 

Tiut  Buna  shall  be  wife  to  tli'  UugtisU  king. 

/'/.  Jiilir.  Tri  Edwnni,  yea;  not  to  the  Euglisli 

king.  110 

V.  Mir.    Deceitful   Warwick ;    it  was  thy 

B>'  thia  alliance  to  make  void  my  suit: 
B-'fi.re  thy  coming  Lewis  was  Henry's  frieml 
iV.  Leif.    And  still   is  friend   to  him  and 
Margaret : 
Bnt  if  your  title  to  the  crown  be  weiik,— 
Ainiay  ;ij>|>e;ir  by  Edwiiiil'H  good  success, — 
TliL'ii  'tis  but  reason  tiint  I  be  releuH'd 
Fr.iui  giving  aid  which  l^tte  I  promixed.       lis 
Vi'tiJiAll  you  have  ail  kindness  at  my  hand 
Tlat  yciur  estiite  rei|uires,  and  mine  can  yield, 
li'nf.  Henry  now  lives  in  Scotland  at  liis  ease, 
^Ikk  biviug  nothing,  nothing  can  he  lose. 
Aiul  as  for  you  yountelf,  our  ^iiuju/ani' queen, 
V«i  1mv«  a  &ther  able  to  maintain  you; 
AibI  belter  't  were  you  troubled  him  tlian 
France. 
</.  ilar.    Peace,   impudent   and   shanieleas 
Warwick;  peace, 
EVnid  wtter-up  and  puller-duwn  of  kings! 
I  Kill  nut  hence  till,  with  my  talk  and  tears, 
i^h  full  of  truth,  I  make  King  Lewis  Iiehold 
%  aly  ciMiveyance'  and  thy  lord's  false  love; 
Fur  buth  of  you  are  birds  of  selfsame  feather. 
[.I  knni  sounded  trifkin. 
K.  Leir.  Warwick,  this  is  some  post  to  us 
w  thei'.  16-j 

Enter  a  Mfuenger. 
Urn.  [to  H'ar.]  My  lord  aubasaador,  these 
lelteni  are  for  you, 
™A   fruni    your    brother,    Marquess    Mon- 


rlcktnr. 


[To  Levns\  These  from  our  king  unto  your 
majesty:—  lu 

[To  Jfargaret]  And,  madam,  these  for  you ; 
from  whom  I  know  not 

[They  read  their  tetlert. 
Oxf.  I  like  it  well  that  our  fair  tjueen  and 


Smilsa  at  her  news,  while  Warwick  frowns  at 


I  hope  all 's  for  the  best  iTO 

K.  iew.  Warwick,  what  are  tliy  news?— 

and  yours,  fair  iiueen? 
Q  Mar.  Mine  such  as  till  my  heart  with 

unhop'd  jiij's. 
War.  Mine  full  of  Horrow  and  heart's  dis- 
content 
A'.  Lea.  What!  has  your  king  married  the 
Lady  Urey  ( 
And  now,  to  soothe  yoin  fot^ry*  and  his, 

*SiHlht  ^atr  fiirstr^,i.t.  pBlliiUioiirddniiUiracuuiliict 
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ACT  III.  Scene  3. 


Sends  me  a  paper  to  persuade  me  patience? 
Is  this  th'  alliance  that  he  seeks  with  France  ? 
Dare  he  presume  to  scorn  us  in  this  manner? 
Q.   Mar,    1    told  your  majesty  as    much 

before : 
Tliis  proveth  EdwanFs  love  and  Warwick's 

honesty.  iso 

War.  King  Lewis,  I  here  protest,  in  sight 

of  heaven. 
And  by  the  hope  I  have  of  heavenly  bliss, 
That  I  am  clear  from  this  misdeed  of  Ed- 
ward's,— 
No  more  my  king,  for  he  dishonours  me. 
But  most  himself,  if  he  could  see  his  shame. 
Did  I  forget  that  by  the  house  of  Yc>rk 
My  father  came  untimely  to  his  death  ? 
Did  I  let  pa«s  th'  abuse  done  to  my  niece? 
^  [  Did  I  imjifde  him  with  the  regjd  crown  ? 
'  Did  I  put  Henry  fmm  his  native  right  M  ]  190 
And  am  I  guerdon'd  at  the  last  with  shame? 
Shame  on  himself !  for  my  desert  is  honour: 
And,  to  rejiair  my  honour  lost  for  him, 
I  here  renounce  him,  and  return  to  Henry. — 
My  noble  (lueen,  let  fonuer  grudges  pass. 
And  hencef<.)rth  I  am  thy  true  servitor: 
J  [  I  will  revenge  his  wrong  to  Lady  Bona, 
^  And  replant  Henry  ui  his  fonuer  stjite.  ] 
<^.  Mar.  Warwick,  these  won  Is  have  tum'd 

my  hate  to  love; 
And  I  forgive  and  quite  forget  old  faults,    20<> 
And  joy  tliat  thou  ]>ecom'st  King  Henry's 

friend. 
War.  So  much  his  friend,  ay,  his  unfeigned 

friend, 
That,  if  King  Lewis  vouchsafe  to  furnish  us 
With  some  few  l>ands  of  chosen  soldiers,^ 
I'll  (nidertiike  to  land  them  on  our  coast, 
And  force  the  tyrant  from  his  seat  by  war. 
'T  is  not  his  new-made  bride  shall  succour  him: 
And  as  for  Clarence, — as  my  lettei-s  tell  me. 
He 's  very  likely  now  to  fall  fnmi  him, 
For  matching  more    for  wanton   lust  than 

honour,  210 

Or  than  for  strength  and  safety  of  our  country. 

Bona.   Dear  brother,  how  shall   Bona  be 

reveng'd 
But  by  thy  help  to  this  distressed  queen  ? 


I  XatiM  right,  birthright 

*  Soldien,  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable. 
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Q.  Mar.  Renowned  prince,  how  shall  poor 
Henry  live  214 

Unless  thou  rescue  him  from  foul  despair? 
Bona.  My  quarrel  and  this  English  queen^s 

are  one. 
War.  And  mine,  fair  Lady  Bona,  joins  witli 

yours. 
A".  Lew.  And  mine  with  hers  and  thine  and 
Margaret's: 
Therefore,  at  last,  I  firmly  am  resolv'd 
You  shall  have  aid.  220 

Q.  Mar.  Let  me  give  humble  thanks  for  all 

at  once. 
A".  Leic.  Tlien,  England's  messenger,  return 
in  post, 
And  tell  false  Edwaiil,  thy  supposed  king, 
That  Lewis  of  Fnince  is  sending  over  mat^kera 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride: 
Thou  seest  what's  past, — go  feju'  thy  king 
withal. 
Bona.  Tell  him,  in  hoj>e  he  '11  prove  a  wi- 
dower shortly, 
I  '11  wear  the  willow-garland  for  his  sake. 
Q.  Mar.  Tell  him,  my  mourning- weeds  are 
laid  asiile, 
And  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on.  sso 

War.  Tell  him  from  me,  that  he  hath  d<me 
me  wrong; 
And  therefore  I  '11  uncrown  him  ere 't  he  long. 
There 's  thy  reward  [CHdng  a  parse]:  he  gone. 

[E.vit  Messenijif. 
K.  Lew.  But,  Warwick, 

Thou  and  Lord  Oxford,  with  five  thouaaml 

men. 
Shall  cross  the  seas,  and  bid  false  Edwanl 

battle; 
And,  as  occasion  serves,  this  noble  queen 
And  prince  sliall  follow  with  a  fresh  supply. 
Yet,  ere  thou  go,  but*  .answer  me  one  doubt,— 
What  pledge  have  we  of  thy  firm  loyalty? 
War.    This    shall     assure     my    constant 
loyalty,--  '^^ 

That  if  our  queen  and  this  young  prince  agree, 
I  '11  join  mine  eldest  daughter  and  my  joy 
To  him  forthwith  in  holy  wetilock-l»ands. 
Q.  Mar.  Yes,  I  «igree,  and  thank  you  for 
your  motion.* — 
Son  Edwanl,  she  is  fair  and  virtuous; 

s  Fear,  frighten.       *■  But,  only.       *  Motion,  pruposition. 


iCTIII. 
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Therefore  delay  not,  give  thy  hand  to  War- 
wick; 
And,  with  thy  hand,  thy  faith  irrevocable, 
ThsLi  only  Warwick's  daughter  shall  be  thine. 
Pr,  Elite.  Yes,  I  accept  her,  for  she  well 
deserves  it; 
And  here,  to  pledge  my  vow,   I  give  my 
hand.     [Gives  his  hand  to  Warwick.       260 
;  [A'.  Ze<r.  Why  stay  we  now?   These  soldiers 

shall  be  levied; — 
And  thou.  Lord  Bourbon,  our  high-admiral, 
Shalt  waft  them  over  with  our  royal  fleet — 
'Ilong  till  Edwani  fall  by  wear's  mischance, 


For  mocking  marriage  with  a  dame  of  France. 

[Exeunt  all  except  Warwick, 
War.  I  came  from  Edward  as  ambassador. 
But  I  return  his  sworn  and  mortal  foe: 
Matter  of  marriage  was  the  charge  he  gave  me. 
But  dreadful  war  shall  answer  his  demand. 
Had  he  none  else  to  make  a  stale ^  but  me?  260 
Then  none  but  I  shall  turn  his  jest  to  sorrow. 
I  was  the  chief  tliat  i^ais'd  him  to  the  crown, 
And  I  '11  be  chief  to  bring  him  down  again : 
Not  that  I  pity  Henry's  misery, 
But  seek  revenge  on  Edward's  mockery. 

[ExU.'} 


ACT   IV. 


Scene  I.  Lotulon.  A  room  in  the  palace. 

Enter  Gloster,  C'LARence,    Somerset,   ami 

Montague. 

^7o.  Now  tell  nie,  brother  CLareiice,  what 
think  you 
Of  this  new  marriage  with  the  Lady  Grey? 
Hath  not  our  brother  made  a  worthy  choice  ? 
(7cir.  Alas,  you  know  't  is  far  from  hence  to 
France ; 
How  could  he  stay  till  Warwick  made  return? 
Som.   My  lords,   forbear  this  talk;    here 

comes  the  king. 
07o.  And  his  well-chosen  bride. 
(I^ir.  I  min<l  to  tell  him  ])Liinly  what  I  think. 

flourish.  Enter  K.ISQ  Edward,  attend^;  Lady 
Grey,  as  Queen;  Pembroke,  St-.vfford, 
a}td  Hastings. 

A'.  Eiiw.  Now,  brother  Clarence,  how  like 
you  our  choice,  #  o 

Tliat  you  stand  pensive,  as  half  malcontent? 
'7ar.  As  well  as  Lewis  of  France,  or  th'  Earl 
<rf  Warwick ; 
^ich  are  so  weak  of  courage,  and  in  judg- 
ment. 
That  they  '11  take  no  offence  at  our  abuse. 
A'.  Edw.  Suppose  they  take  offence  without 
acauae, 


VOL.  II. 


1  Stale,  dupe. 


They  are  but  Lewis  and  Warwick:  I  am  Ed- 
ward, 
Your  king  and  Warwick's,  and  must  liave  my 
will. 
Olo.  Ay,  and  shall  have  your  will,  because 
our  king : 
Yet  hiwty  marriage  seldom  ])roveth  well 
A'.  Elw.    Yeii,   brother  Eichard,  are  you 

offended  too  ? 
Gio.  Not  1 :  20 

No,  God  forbid  that  I  should  wish  themsever'd 
Whom  God  hath  join'd  together;  ay, 'twere  pity 
To  sunder  them  that  yoke  so  well  together. 
K.  Edw.  Setting  your  scorns  and  your  mis- 
like  aside, 
Tell  me  some  reason  why  the  Lady  Grey 
Should  not  become  my  wife  and   England's 

queen : — 
And  you  too,  Somerset  and  Montague, 
Speak  freely  what  you  think. 

Clar.    Then  this  is  mine  opinion,  —  that 
King  Lewis 
Becomes  your  enemy,  for  mocking  him         so 
About  the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Bona. 

Glo.  And  Warwick,  doing  what  you  gave  in 
charge. 
Is  now  dishonoured  by  this  new  marriage. 
A'.  Edio.  What  if  both  Lewis  and  Warwick 
be  appeas'd 
By  such  invention  as  I  can  devise? 
Mont.  Yet,  to  have  join'd  with  France  in 
such  alliance 
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Would  more  have  atreiigtheu'd  this  our  com- 

luonwealtb 
'Gainst  foreign  stomis  than  any  home-bred 
marriage. 
Hast.  Why,  knows  not  Montague  that  of 
itself 
England  is  safe,  if  true  within  itself  \  40 

MotU.  Yes ;  but  the  safer  when  ' t  is  back'd 

with  France. 
Hast.  T  is  better  using  France  than  trusting 
France : 
Ijet  us  be  U'ick'd  with  God,  and  with  the  seas 
Wliich  he  hath  given  for  fence  *  impregnable, 
And  with  their  helps  only*^  defend  ourselves; 
In  them  and  in  ourselves  our  s:ifety  lies. 
[(7(/r.    For  this  one  speech  Lord  Hoistings 
well  deserves 
To  have  the  heir  of  the  Lord  Hungerfonl. 
K,  Edw.  Ay,  what  of  that?  it  was  my  will 
and  grant ;  41) 

And  for  this  once  mv  will  shall  sfcind  for  law. 
(Jlo.  Ami  yet  methinks  your  grace  hath  not 
done  well 
To  give  the  heir  and  daughter  of  Ijord  Scales 
Unto  the  biX)ther  of  your  loving  bride ; 
She  better  would  have  fitted  me  or  Clarence : 
But  in  vour  bride  vou  burv  brotherhfHxl. 
Cl,ar.  Or  else  you  wouhl  not  have  l)e8tow'd 
the  heir 

.Of  the  Loixl  Bonville  on  your  new  wife's  s^>n, 
'  And  leave  your  brothers  tr)  go  speed  ^  elsewhere. 
'     K.  Eflw,  Alas,  ])oor  Clarence  I  is  it  for  a  wife 
That  thrni  iirt  malcontent?*     I  will  j)rovide 
r         thee.  60 

<  Clar.  In  ch(K.)sing  for  yourself,  you  show'd 

<  your  judgment, 

<  Which  l)eing  shallow,  you  shall  give  me  leave 
^  To  i)lay  the  broker  in  mine  own  behalf ; 

)  And  to  that  end  I  shortly  mind  to  leave  you. 
;'     A'.  E(ho,    Leave  me  or  t-irry,  Edw^anl  will 
\         Ihj  king, 

■^And  not  l)e  tie<i  unto  his  bn)ther's  will.] 
Q.  Eliz.    My   lonls,   before   it  })leas'd   his 
majesty 
To  raise  my  sfcite*  to  title  of  a  queen. 
Do  me  but  right,  and  you  must  all  confess 


>  Fence,  defence,  protection. 

*  Speed,  fare,  seek  their  fortune. 

*  Malcontent,  discontented. 
<  Stat^,  condition,  mnk. 
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>  Only,  alone. 


That  I  was  not  ignoble  of  descent ;  70 

And  meaner  than  myself  have  had  like  for- 
tune. 
But  as  this  title  honours  me  and  mine, 
So  your  dislikes,  to  whom  I  would  be  pleasing, 
Doth  cloud  my  joys  with  djinger  and  with 
sorrow. 
A'.  Hklw.   My  love,  forbear  to  fawn  upon 
their  fi*owns : 
What  danger  or  what  sorrow  can  befall  thee. 
So  long  as  Edwartl  is  thy  constant  friend. 
And  their  true  sovereign,  whom  they  miwt 

obey? 
Nay,  whom  they  shall  ol>ey,  and  love  thee  toa 
X'^nless  they  seek  for  hatred  at  my  hands ;    m 
Which  if  they  do,  yet  will  I  keep  thee  safe, 
And   they  shall   feel   the   vengeance  of  my 
wrath. 
Gl<K  [Aside]  I  hear,  yet  say  not  much,  but 
think  the  more. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

K.  Edw.  Now,  messenger,  what  letters  or 
what  news 
From  France? 

Afess.   My  s<^»vei'eign  liege,  no  lettei-s;  and 
few  woixls. 
But  such  as  I,  "without  your  special  jwrdon, 
Dare  not  relate. 

A'.  Edic.  Go  to,  we  pardon  thee : 

Tlierefore,  in  brief,  tell  me  their  words  as  near 
As  thou  canst  guess  them.  * 

[Pauses.    The  Messenger  he^titates  to  ansvtr- 
What  answer  makes  King  Lewis  unto  our 
letters? 
Mess.   At  my  depait,  these  were  his  ver}' 
words: 
"Go  tell  false  Edward,  thy  supposed  king, 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  masker* 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride." 
K.  Edw.  Is  Lewis  so  brave?  belike  he  thinks 
me  Henry. 
[  But  what  said  Lady  Bona  to  my  marriage? ) 
Mess.  These  were  her  words,  utter'd  with 
mild  disdain : 
"Tell   him,  in  hope  he  '11   i)rove  a  widower 

shortly, 
I  '11  wear  the  willow-garland  for  his  sake."    iw 
A^  Edw.    I   blame  not  her,  she  could  BXf 
little  less ; 
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roDg.     But  what  said  Henry's 

102 

rd  that  she  was  there  in  place.^ 

lim/' quoth  she,  "my  mourning- 

done, 

y  to  put  armour  on." 

alike   she   minds   to  play  the 

War^'ick  to  these  injuries  ? 
ore  incens'd  against  your  ma- 

lest,  discharg'd  nie  with  these 

m  me,  tliat  he  hath  done  me 

no 
[  'II  uncrown  him  ere't  l^e  long." 
I  durst  the  traitor  breatlie  out 
rordsi 

01  me,  being  thus  forewam'd  : 
e  wars,  and  pay  for  their  pre- 

rwick  friends  with  Marg-aret? 

jaciouH  sovereign ;   they  're  so 

"iendship, 

nee  Eilwanl  marries  Warwick's 

the  elder ;  Clarence  will  have 
»r. 

dng,  farewell,  and  sit  you  fjist, 
e  to  Wan^'ick's  other  daughter; 

want  a  kingdom,  yet  in  mar- 

121 

'6  inferior  to  vourself. — 

ne  and  Warwick,  follow  me. 

2ri^  Clarence;  Somentet  follotcs. 

Not  I :  my  thoughts  aim  at  a 

itter; 

re  of  Edward,  but  the  crown  I 

rence  and  Somerset  both  gone 
k! 

I  against  the  worst  can  hapi>en; 
sedf  ul  in  this  desp'rate  case. — 
Stafford,  you  in  our  behalf  iso 
nd  make  prejmre*  for  war; 
ly,  or  cpiickly  will  l>e,  landed : 
)n  will  straight  follow  you. 
Exeunt  Pembroke  and  Stafford, 


lent 


s  Prtpartt  preparation 


But,  ere  I  go,  Hastings  and  Montague,        134 
Resolve' my  doubt   You  twain,  of  all  the  rest, 
Are  near  to  Warwick  by  blood  and  by  alliance: 
Tell  me  if  you  love  Warwick  more  than  me? 
If  it  be  so,  then  both  depart  to  him ; 
I  rather  wish  you  foes  than  hollow  friends : 
But  if  you  mind*  to  hold  your  true  obed- 
ience, 140 
Give  me  assui'ance  with  some  friendly  vow. 
That  I  may  never  have  you  in  suspect.* 
Mont.  So  God  help  Montague  as  he  proves 

true ! 
Hast.  And  Hastings  as  he  favours  Edward's 

ciiuse ! 
K.  Edw.   Now,  brother  Richard,  will  you 

stand  l>y  us? 
(Jlo.  Ay,  in  despite  of  all  that  shall  with- 
stand you. 
K.  Edw.  Why,  so !  then  am  I  sure  of  victory. 
Now  therefore  let  us  hence ;  and  lose  no  hour. 
Till  we  meet  Warwick  with  his  foreign  j)ower. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II.  ^1  pl<iiii  in  Warwickshire. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Oxford,  with   French 
and  other  Forces. 

Tfrtr.  Trust  me,  my  lord,  all  hitherto  goes  well; 
Tlie  common  people  by  num])ers swarm  tons. — 
But  see  where  Somerset  and  Clarence  come ! 

Enter  Clarence  and  Somerset. 

Speak  suddenly ,*my  lords, — are  we  all  friends  ? 
(lar.  Fear  not  that,  my  lord. 
War.  Then,  gentle  Clarence,  welcome  unto 

Warwick ; — 
And  welcome,  Somerset : — I  hold  it  cowardice 
To  rest  mistrustful  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  ])awn'd^  an  o\ye\\  hand  in  sign  of  love; 
Else  might  I  think  that  Clarence,  Edward's 

brother,  lo 

Were  buta  feigned  friend  to  our  proceedings: — 
Welcome,  sweet  Clarence ;  my  daughter  shall 

lie  thine. 
And  now  what  rests*  but,  in  night's  coverture, 
Tliy  brother  being  carelessly  encamp'd, 
His  soldiers  lurking  in  the  towns  about, 


s  Retolve,  i.e.  satfafy. 

'  Suspect,  Btttpicion. 

7  PawfCdt  pledged,  gaged. 
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4  Mind,  mean. 

*  Suddenly,  at  once. 

s  Rettt,  remaina. 
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Ami  but  attended  by  a  aimple  guard. 
We  may  aurpriae  and  take  him  at  our  pleasured 
[Oar  Bcouta  have  found  til' ad  venture  very  easy: 
That  aa  Ulysses  and  stout  Diomede 
With  nleight  and  manhood'  stole  to  Rheaus* 
tent^  VI 

And  brought  from  thence  the  Thracian  fatal 


Why,  tJien,  let  'b  on  our  way  in  silent  aott: 
For  Warwick  and  his  friends  God  and  Swnt 
George!  [ExnM. 

Scene  III.    £dicard'i  camp,  near  jrarinfi. 

Eater  certain  Watchmien,  before  the  Kin^i 

tent. 
Firtt   Watch.  Come  on,  my  masters,  adi 
man  take  his  stand: 
The  king,  by  this,  ta  set  him  down  to  sleep. 
Second  Watch.  Wlwt,  will  he  not  to  bed! 
Firtt  ll'a/cA-  Wliy,  no;  for  he  hath  n»»dei 
solemn  vow 
Never  to  lie  and  take  his  natural  rest 
Till  Warwick  or  himself  be  quite  aupprfJB'A 
Second  f I 'od'/i. To-morrow,  then,  Iwlikedull 
lie  the  day. 
If  Warwick  be  so  near  as  men  report 

Thin(  Wat.h.  Bnt  aay,  I  pniy,  what  JioUt- 

That  with  the  king  here  resteth  m  his  tenti 
Firtt  Watch.  T  is  tlie  Lonl   Hastings,  lU 

king's  chief  est  friend. 
Third  WaU-h.  O,  is  it  so?     But  why  cob- 
niaiida  the  king 
That  his  cliief  followere  lodge  in  towns  about 


)  we,  well   I 
mantle. 


ler'd  with  the  night's   black 


lay  l>eiitdown  Edward's  guard, 
.And  seize  himself;  I  say  nut,  akiughter  him, 
I  For  I  intend  but  only  to  surprise  him. —  ] 
You  that  will  follow  me  to  thia  atteiii])t 
A|iplaud  the  name  of  Henry  with  your  leader. 
[They  all  erg  "  Henry!" 
1  ^igkt  and  MauAcuMl,  cnR  uti  hrmtaiy. 


I    the  wW 


s  honour,  !<■ 


Torship' 


IB  honour. 


While   he   himself   keeps    her 
field  1 
So.-ond  Wateh.  Tis  the  moi 

cause  more  dangerous. 
Thinl   W-itcL    Ay,  but  give  i 
and  (juietnesa; 
I  like  it  better  than  a  dangero 
If  Warwick  knew  in  wliat  estate'  he  atands, 
Tis  to  be  doubted*  he  woulil  waken  him. 
Firtt  Watch.  Unless  our  halberds  did  ilinl 
up  his  passage.  ' 

Secnrui  Watch.  Ay,  wherefore  else  guard  « 
his  ruyal  tent. 
But  to  defend  his  person  from  night^foest 


War.  This  is  hia  tent;  and  si 
his  guard. 


iCT  IV.  SeuM  S. 
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Ooorage,  my  masters!  honour  now  or  never! 
Bat^  follow  me,  and  Edward  shall  be  ours.  25 
First  Watch,  Who  goes  there  ? 
Second  M'cUch,  Stay,  or  thou  diest! 

[WariPicl'  and  (he  rest  cry^  "Warwick! 
Warwick ! "  and  set  upon  the  Guard, 
who  /?y,  crying,  "Arm!  Arm!"  War- 
trick  and  the  rest  following  them, 

Dntms  heating  and  trumpets  sounding,  re-enter 
Warwick  and  the  rest,  bringing  the  King 
out  in  his  gown,  sitting  in  a  chair.  Gloster 
and  Hastings  are  seen  flying, 

Som.  What  are  tiiey  that  fly  there? 

War.  Richanl  and  Hastings :  let  them  go; 

here 's  the  duke. 
A'.  Edw.  The  duke!    Why,  Warwick,  when 
we  parted  last  so 

Thoa  callMst  me  king. 

^Var.  Ay,  but  the  case  is  alter'd: 

When  you  disgrac'd  me  in  my  embassade, 
Tlien  I  degraded  you  from  being  king, 
And  come  now  to  create  you  Duke  of  York. 
Ala»,  how  should  you  govern  any  kingdom, 
Tbat  know  not  how  to  use  anil)assadors; 
Nor  how  to  be  contented  with  one  wife; 
Nor  how  to  use  your  brothers  brotherly; 

[Clarence  comes  forward. 

Nor  how  to  study  for  the  people's  welfare; 

Nor  how  to  shroud  yourself  from  enemies?   40 

A'.  Edw.  Brother  of  Clarence,  what,  art  thou 

here  too^ 

Nay,  then    I  see   that  Edward  needs  must 

down. — 
Yet,  Warwick,  in  despite  of  all  mischance, 
Of  thee  thyself  and  all  thy  complices, 
Bdw&rd  will  always  bear  himself  as  king: 
iWigh  fortune's  malice  overthrow  my  state,' 
Ifv  mind  exceeds  the  compass^  of  her  wheel. 
War,  Then,  for*  his  mind,  be  Edward  Eng- 
land's king:  [Takes  off  his  crouni. 
Bat  Henry  now  shall  wear  the  English  crown, 
•And  be  true  king  indeed;  thou  but  the  sha- 
dow.—  M 
lly  Lord  of  Somerset,  at  my  request, 
See  that  forthwith  Duke  Etlward  be  convejr'd 
tnto  my  brother,  Archbi8h6p  of  York. 

»  ^«/,  only.  «  State,  ruyalty. 

*  Jixceedi  the  compa$9,  fi  beyond  the  reach. 

*  For,  as  to. 


When  I  have  fought  with  Pembroke  and  bis 
fellows,^  54 

I  '11  follow  you,  and  tell  him  there  what  an- 
swer 
Lewis  and  the  Lady  Bona  send  to  him. — 
Now,  for  a  while  farewell,  good  Duke  of  York. 
A^  Jiklw.  What  fates  im{)ose,  that  men  must 
needs  abide; 
It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide. 

[Exit,  led  out;  Somerset  vrUh  him. 
Oxf,  What  now  remains,  my  lords,  for  us 
to  do,  60 

But  march  to  London  with  our  soldiers  ?° 
War.  Ay,  that 's  the  first  thing  that  we  have 
to  do; 
To  free  King  Henry  from  imprisonment, 
And  see  him  seated  in  the  regal  throne. 

[Exeunt. 

r  Scene  IV.    London,    A  room  in  the  Toioer.  > 

Enter  Queek  Elizabeth  and  Rivers.        ;; 

Riv.  Madam,  what  makes  vou  in  this  sud-  \ 

den  change?  < 

Q.  Eliz.  Why,  brother  Rivers,  are  you  yet^ 

to  learn  - 

Wliat  late  misfortune  is  befall'n  King  Edwaixl  ?  -; 

Riw  What,  loss  of  some  i)itch'd  battle  against  \ 

Warwick  ?  < 

{^.  Eliz.  No,  but  the  loss  of  his  own  royal-' 

jjerson.  \ 

Riv.  Then,  is  my  sovereign  slain?  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  Ay,  almost  slain,  for  he  i.-,  t^iken,) 

prisoner;  > 

Either  betra^d  by  falsehood  of  his  guai-d. 

Or  by  his  foe  surpris'd  at  unawares: 

And,  as  I  further  have  to  understand. 

Is  new^  committed  to  the  Bislioj>  of  York, 

Fell*  Warwick's  bi-other,  and  by  that  our  foe.; 

Riv.  These  news,  I  must  confess,  Jire  full  of  ^, 

grief ;  \ 

Yet,  gracious  madam,  bear  it  as  you  may:        ! 

Warwick  may  lose,  that  now  hath  won  the  day. ' 

V-  Eliz.  Till  then,  fair  hope  must  hinder! 

life's  decay.  ;! 

And  I  the  rather  wean  me  from  despair,  ' 

For  love  of  Edward's  offspring  in  my  womb:   > 

*  FeUow4,  comrades. 
«  Soldien,  pronounced  a?*  u  trisyllable. 
?  Xew,  Juat.  lately.  »  Fell,  fierce. 
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/Tib  this  that  makes  me  Lridle  piaion, 
/And  bear  with  miltlneaH  my  luiafortune'scroiisi 
>Ay,  ay,  for  this  I  draw-in  manj  a  tear,         21 
'  And  stop  the  rising  of  blood-sucking  sighs, 
'  Lest  with  my  sighs  or  t«ars  I  blast  or  drown 
(King  Edward's  fruit,  true  heir  to  th'  English 

{     Riv.  But,  madam,  where  is  Warwick,  then, 


'i.  Bit.  I  am  infonu'd   that  1 
wards  London, 
To  set  the  crown  once  more  on  H 
Queas  thou  the  rest;  King  Edw. 

must  down. 
But,  to  prevent  the  tyrant's  viole 
For  tnist  not  him  that  hath  onc« 
I'll  hence  forthwith  unto  the  sui 
To  save  at  least  tlie  heir  of  Edws 


^Theresliall  I  restsecure  from  force  and  fraud.' 
\  Come,  therefore,  let  us  fly  while  we  may  fly: 
^If  Warwick  take  us,  we  are  sut«  to  die. 

Scene  V.     In  the  ArchbMop  of  Yorlfi  pari, 
near  MidiBeAam  Cattle  in  Yorkikire, 


Olo.  Now,  my  Lord  Hustings  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Staidey, 
Leave  off  to  wonder  why  I  drew  you  hither. 


Into  this  chief  est  tliiirket  of  the  p 
Thus  stands  the  case:  you  know  <; 

brother, 
Is  prisoner  to  the  bishop,  at  wha« 
He  hath  good  usage  and  great  lib 
And  often,  but  attended^  with  w> 
Comes  bunting  this  way  to  dispor 
I  have  jidv^rtis'd  him  by  secret  m 
That  if  abont  this  hour  he  make  t 
Under  t)ie  colour*  of  his  usual  gai 
He  shall  here  find  liia  friends,  wil 

Ti)  set  him  free  from  his  captivity 

1  £11/  alUitdtd,  attended  onlj. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  5. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  0. 


Enter  KiNO  Edward  atid  a  HunUinan, 

Hunt.  Thw  way,  my  lord ;  for  this  way  lies 

the  game.  u 

A'.  E'Jtc.  Nay,  this  way,  man :  see  where  the 

huntsmen  stand. — 
Now,  brother  of  Gloster,  Lord  Hastings,  and 

the  rest, 
Stand  you  thus  close,  to  steal  the  bisliop's  deer? 
Glo.  Brother,  the  time  and  case  requireth 

haste: 
Yuur  horse  stands  ready  hei*e  at  the  i)ark- 

comer. 
A^  Edw.  But  whither  shall  we  then?         20 
IIa4t.  To  Lynn,  my  lord ;  and  ship  from 

thence  to  Flanders. 
(Jlo.  Well  guess'd,  believe  me;  for  that  was 

my  meaning. 
A".  Eiiw.  Stanley,  I  will   retjuite  thy  for- 

wardnest4. 
(ilo.  But  wherefore  stay  we  ?  't  is  no  time  to    I 

talk. 
A'.  Edw,  Huntsman,  what  say  st  thou  I  wilt    ' 

thou  go  along  ?  J 

Hunt,  Better  do  so  than  taiTy  and  be  hang'd. 
(Ho.  Come  then,  away;  let 's  ha'  no  more  Jido. 
A^  Edw.  Bishop,  farewell:  shield  thee  from 

Warwick's  frown; 
And  pray  that  I  may  repossess  the  crown. 

[Exeunt 

ikiEN'E  VI.     London.     A  room  in  the  Tower. 

Eitt^r  King  Henry,  Clarence,  Warwick, 
Somerset,  young  Richmond,  Oxford,  Mon- 
tague, Lieutenant  of  the  Tdu^er,  and  Attend- 
ants. 

;   [A'.  Hen.  Maste^r  lieutenant,  now  that  God 

and  friends 
Have  shaken  Edward  from  the  regal  seat, 
And  tom'd  my  captive  state  to  liberty. 
My  fear  to  hojie,  my  sorrows  unto  joys, — 
;  At  our  enlai^ment'  what  are  thy  due  fees? 
J    Lien.  Subjects  may  cliallenge^  nothing  of 
!       their  sov'reigns; 
But  if  an  humble  i)rayer'  may  prevail, 
I  then  crave  jiardon  of  your  majesty. 

1  Enlargement,  lllieratioii. 

*  Challenffe,  lay  claim  to,  demand. 

*  Prayer,  pruuounced  aa  a  dlMyllable. 


K.  Hen.   For  what^  lieutenant?   for  well-^ 


using  me  ? 
Nay,  be  thou  sure  I  '11  well  requite  thy  kind 


ness. 


10 


For  that  it  made  my  imprisonment  a  pleasure;^ 
Ay,  such  a  pleasure  as  incaged  birds 
Conceive,  when,  after  many  moody  thoughts, 
At  last,  by  notes  of  household  harmony, 
Tliey  quite  forget  their  loss  of  liberty. —  ^ 

But,  Warwick,  after  Grod,  tliou  sett'st  me  free,  J 
And  chiefly  therefore  I  thank  Cto<1  and  thee; 
He  wiis  the  author,  thou  the  instrument. 
Tlierefoiv,  that  I  may  concjuer  fortune's  spite,  ^. 
By  living  low,  where  fortune  cannot  hurt  me, ) 
And  that  the  j)eople  of  this  blessed  land  21 ' 
May  not  be  ])unish'd  with  my  thwarting  stars, —  / 
Warwick,  although  my  head  still  weiir  the, 

crown, 
I  hei*e  resign  my  government  to  thee. 
For  thou  art  fortunate  in  all  thy  deeds. 

War.  Your  grace  liath  still  been  fam'd  for-( 

Nnrtuous; 
And  now  may  seem  iis  wise  as  virtuous, 
By  rt])ying  and  avoiding  fortune 's  malice, 
For  few  men  rightly  tenqwr  with  the  stars:*  I 
Yet   in   this  one   thing   let  me   blame  your^ 

gnice,  30 ' 

For  choowing  me  when  Clarence  is  in  place.  ^    ^ 

(far.  No,  Warwick,  thou  art  worthy  of  the' 

sway,  ^ 

To  whom  the  heavens,  in  thy  nativity, 
Adjudg'd  an  olive-branch  and  laurel-crown. 
As  likely  to  be  blest  in  j)eace  and  war; 
An<l  therefore  I  yield  thee  my  free  consent.     5 
War.  And  I  choose  Clarence  only  for  pro-  > 

tector.  ]  ^ 

A'.  Hen.  Warwick  and  Clarence,  give  me 

both  your  hands: 
Now  join  your  liands,  and  with  your  hands 

your  he^irts, 
Tliat  no  dissension  hinder  government:  40 

I  make  you  In^th  protectors  of  this  land; 
While  I  myself  will  lead  a  private  life. 
And  in  devotion  sjiend  my  Litter  days. 
To  sin's  rebuke  and  my  Creator's  praise. 
War.  What  answers  Clarence  to  his  sov- 
ereign's will? 


*  Rightly  temper  with  the  tstars,  act  aa  flta  their  dea- 
thly. A  In  place,  present 
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Mv  wanwl  nUitr  for  Htriir>-'8  reg; 
Well  liave  we  |iaw'd  and  now 

He:iH, 


1  Cnitey'd,  made  off  witi 
s  Attended,  waited  for. 


ACT  IV.  Soeue 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  III. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  7. 


And  brought  desired  help  from  Burgundy: 
What,  then,  remains,  we  being  thus  arrived 
From  Ravenspurg  haven  before  the  gates  of 

York, 
But  that  we  enter,  as  into  our  dukedom? 

[Hastings  knocks  at  the  gates, 
Glo.  The  gates  made  fast ! — Brother,  I  like 
not  this;  .  lo 

For  manv  men  that  stumble  at  the  threshold 
Are  well  foretold  that  danger  lurks  within. 
K.  Edtv.  Tush,  man,  abodements^  must  not 
now  affright  xis: 
By  fair  or  foul  means  we  must  enter  in, 
For  hither  will  our  friends  repair  to  us. 
Hast.  My  liege,  I'll  knock  once  more  to 
sunmion  them.  [Knocks  again, 

t 

Enter,  on  the  oralis,  the  Mayor  of  York  and 

Aldermen. 

May.  My  lords,  we  were  forewarned  of  your 
coming, 
And  shut  the  gates  for  safety  of  ourselves; 
For  now  we  owe  allegiance  unto  Heniy. 
A'.  Edic.  But,  master  mayor,  if  Henry  be 
jour  king,  20 

Yet  Edward  at  the  least  is  Duke  of  York. 
May.  True,  my  good  lord;  I  know  you  for 

no  less. 
A".  Edic.  Why,  and  I  challenge-  nothing  but 
my  dukedom, 
As  being  well  content  with  that  alone. 
Ulo.  [Asidel  But  when  the  fox  hath  once  got 
in  his  nose. 
He  '11  soon  find  means  to  make  the  body  fol- 
low. 
,    Hast.  Why,  master  mayor,  why  stand  you 

in  a  doubt? 
Open  the  gates;  we  are  King  Henry's  friends. 
May.  Ay,  say  you  so?  the  gates  shall  then 
be  opened.      [Exit,  tcith  Aldennen,  above, 
(rlo.  A  wise  stout  capitain,  and  soon  })er- 
suaded !  80 

Hast.  The  good  old  man  would  fain  that  all 
were  well, 
So 't  were  not  long  of  him;^  but  being  entered, 
I  doubt  not,  I,  but  we  shall  soon  persuade 
^oth  him  and  all  his  brothers  unto  reason. 


1  AbodemenU,  omens,  portents. 

s  Challenge,  claim. 

*  Long  of  Aim,  by  his  means. 


Entefy  below,  the  Mayor  and  two  Aldermen, 
from  the  town. 


\ 


K.  Edw.  So,  master  mayor:  these  gates  must-; 
not  be  shut  35  c 

But  in  the  night  or  in  the  time  of  war.  ^ 

What!  fear  not,  man,  but  yield  me  up  the'; 
keys ;  [  Takes  h is  keys, '. 

For  Edward  will  defend  the  town  and  thee,     '' 
And  all  those  friends  that  deign  to  follow  me. 


Drum.     Enter  Montgomery  and  Forces, 

yiarching. 


J 


J 


Glo.  Brother,  this  is  Sir  John  Montgomery, 

Our  trusty  friend,  unless  I  be  deceived.  40  i 

K.  Edw.  Welcome,   Sir  John!     But  why; 

come  you  in  arms?  { 

Mont.  To  help  King  Edward  in  his  time  of? 

storm,  < 

As  every  loyal  subject  ought  to  do.  < 

A'.  Edw.  Thanks,  good  Montgomery:  but^ 

we  now  forget  \ 

Our  title  to  the  crown,  and  only  claim  < 

Our  dukedom,  till  God   please  to  send   tlie< 

rest.  ^ 

Mont.  Then  fare  you  well,  for  I  will  hence  • 

iigain:  \ 

I  came  to  serve  a  king,  and  not  a  duke.  ^ 

Drummer,  strike  up,  and  let  us  maich  away.  J 

[^1  march  begun.  ^ 
K.  Edw.  Nay,  stay.  Sir  John,  awhile;  and^ 


we  '11  debate 

By  what  safe  means  the  crown  may  be  re-^ 

cover'd.  [ 

Mont.  What  tiilk  you  of  debating?  in  few) 

words, —  [ 

If  you  '11  not  here  proclaim  yourself  our  king,  ^ 

I  '11  leave  you  to  your  fortune,  and  be  gone      ; 

To  keep  them  back  that  come  to  succour  you:/ 

Why  shall  we  iight,  if  you  pretend  no  title?*  } 

Glo.  Why,  brother,  wherefore  stand  you  on* 

nice®  points? 
A".  Edw.  When  we  grow  stronger,  then  we'll 
make  our  claim : 
Till  then,  't  is  wisdom  to  conceal  our  meaning.  \ 
Hast.  Away  with  scrupulous  wit  I  ^  now  arms  ( 


must  rule. 


fli 


4  Pretend  110  title,  set  up  no  claim  to  the  crown. 
<  Stand  you  on,  stick  at,  insist  on. 
*  yice,  trifling-  '  Sentptdone  wit,  cautious  policy. 
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ACT  IV.  1 


J     Ulo.  And  fearless  niinda  climb  Boimest  uuto 
{         crowDB,  ■  82 

jBrother,  we  will  proclaim  you  out  of  lumd; 
J  The  bruit'  thereof  will  bring  you  many  friends. 
',     K.  Kdv.  Then  be  it  as  you  will ;  for 't  is  my 
\        right, 
'And  Heiiry  but  usurpa  tbe  diatlem. 


j>/ 


1     Moid.  Ay,  now  my  sovereign  speaketh  like 

\         himself  1 

lAnA  now  will  I  be  Edward's  chajni)ion. 

i     Halt.  Sound  trumpet;  Edward  shall  be  here 

>        pruclaim'd: —  "o 

>Come,  fellow-soldier,  nuike  tliou  proclamation. 

}  [Oivet  him  a  jf'per.    Flotiruh. 


r   gainsay  a   King   Ed- 


n  to  single  light. 

>t  /tu  gauntlet. 


Sold.  {readi\  "Eawwd  the  Fourth,  by  tho  grace 
of  Qod,  king  of  Eliglaod  and  Fraoce,  uid  lord  of 
Ireland.  &c."  TI 

Mont.  And   whosoe'er 
ward's  right. 
By  tliis  1  challenge  hin 
[Thro 
All.  Long  live  Edward  the  Fourth! 
K.   Edir.   Thanks,    brave    Montgomery;  — 
thanks  unto  you  all: 
If  fortune  serve  me,  I  'II  requite  tliis  kindness. 
Now,  for  this  night,  let 's  liarbour^  here  in  York; 
And  when  the  moruing  sun  shall  raise  his  car 
Above  the  border  of  this  hdrizou,  ei 

We'll  forward  towards  Warwick  and  hismat«a; 
For  well  I  wot  tliat  Henry  is  no  soldier. — 
Ah,froward  Clarence;  how  evil  it  betteems'thee 
To  flatter  Henry,  and  forsake  thy  brother ! 
Yet,  as  we  may,  we  'II  meet  both  thee  and 

Warwick. — 
Come  on,  biuvesoldiere:  doubt  not  of  the  day; 
And  tli&t  once  gotl«u,  doubt  not  uf  large  pay. 
\_Exeuat.  ] 

Scene  VIII.    L;mh„.    A  room  in  the  Bitho^i 

floiiriih.      JCiUer  KiNo    HE.sRr,   Warwick, 

Clarkn'ce,  Moxtaoiie,  Exbtbr,  and  Oxforil 

llVir.  What  counsel,  loitlsl     Edward  from 

With  hardy  Uenuuits  and  blunt  Hollanders, 
Hath  paas'd  in  safety  through  the  narrow  aeu, 
And  with  his  troops  doth  march  amain  to 

London; 
And  many  giddy  people  flock  to  him. 

Cte/ Let's  levymen.and  beat  him  back  again. 

Cltir.  A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out; 
Which,  being  Buffer'd,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

If'ar.  In  Warwickshire  I  have  true-beartcd 

Not  mutinous  in  peace,  yet  Ix>ld  in  war;      iv 
Tliose  wil  II  muster  up :— Jiud  thou,  son  Clarencr. 
Shalt  stir  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  in  Kent, 
Tliekuights  and  gentlemen  tofome  with  thee:— 
Thou,  brother  Montague,  in  Buckingham, 
Northampton,  and  in  Leicestershire,  slialt  find 


ACT  IV.  Soeae  8. 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  III. 


ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


Men  well  inclin'd  to  hear  what  thou  com- 
mand'at: — 
And  thou,  brave  Oxford,  wondrous  well  belov'd, 
In  Oxfordshire  shalt  muster  up  thy  friends. — 
My  sovereign,  with  the  loving  citizens, — 
Like  to  his  island  girt-in  with  the  ocean,       20 
Or  modest  Dian  circletl  with  her  nymphs, — 
Shall  rest  in  London  till  we  come  to  him. — 
Fair  lords,  take  leave,  and  stand  not  to  reply. — 
Farewell,  my  sovereign. 
A'.  Hen.  Farewell,  my  Hector,  and  my  Troy's 

tme  hope. 
Clar.  In  sign  of  truth,  I  kiss  your  highness' 

hand. 
K.  Hen.  Well-minded  Clarence,  be  thou  for- 
tunate ! 
Mont.  Comfort,  my  lord; — and  so,  I  take 

my  leave. 
Oxf.  [KiMing  Henrffn  hatul]  And  thus  I  seal 

my  truth,  and  bid  adieu. 
A".  Hen.  Sweet  Oxford,  and  my  loving  Mon- 
tague, 30 
And  all  at  once,  once  more,  happy  farewell. 
War.  Farewell,  sweet  lords:  let's  meet  at 
Coventry. 

[Exeunt  Warwu:ky  Clarence,  Oxford, 
and  Montague. 
K.  Hen.  Here  at  the  palace  will  I  rest  awhile. 
Cousin  of  Exeter,  what  thinks  your  lordship? 
Methinks  the  power  that  Edward  hath  in  field 
Should  not  be  able  to  encounter  mine. 
Exe.  The  doubt  is,  that  he  will  seduce  the  rest. 
K.  Hen.  That 's  not  my  fear;  my  meed^  hath 
got  me  fame: 
I  have  not  stopp'd  mine  ears  to  their  demands, 
Nor  posted  off  ^  their  suits  with  slow  delays ;   40 


My  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds, 
My  mildness  hath  allay'd  their  swelling  griefs, 
My  mercy  dried  their  water-flowing'  tears; 
I  have  not  been  desirous  of  their  wealth,  44 
Nor  much  oppress'd  them  with  great  subsidies. 
Nor  forward  of  revenge,  though  they  much  err'd : 
Then  why  should  they  love  Edward  more  tlian 

me? 
No,  Exeter,  these  gnices  challenge  grace: 
And,  when  the  lion  fawns  u[)on  the  lamb, 
The  lamb  will  never  cease  to  follow  him.      so 
[.Shout  wUhin,  "A  York !    A  York  I" 
Exe.  Hark,   hark,   my  lord!  what  shouts 

are  these  ? 

E)vter  King  Edward,  Gloster,  and  Soldier*. 

K.  Edw.  Seize  on  the  shame-fac'd  Henry, 
bear  him  hence; 
And  once  again  proclaim  us  king  of  Eng- 
land.— 
You  are  the  fount  that  makes  small  brooks  to 

flow: 
Now  stops  thy  spring;  my  sea  shall  suck  them 

dry, 

And  swell  so  much  the  higher  by  their  ebb. — 

Hence  with  him  to  the  Tower;  let  him  not 

speak.       [Eveunt  some  with  King  Henry. 

And,  lords,  towards  Coventry  bend  we  our 

course, 
Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains: 
The  sun  shines  hot;  and,  if  we  use  delay,     60 
Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hop'd-for  hay. 

Olo.  Away  betimes,  before  his  forces  join, 
And  take  the  great-grown  traitor  unawares: 
Brave  warriors,  march  amain  towards  Coven- 
try. [Exeunt. 


ACT    V. 


Scene  I.     Before  the  gates  of  Coventry. 

Enter,  upon  the  walls  above  the  gates,  Warwick, 
the  Mayor  of  Coventry,  two  Messengers,  and 
others. 

War.  Where  is  the  poet  that  came  from 
valiant  Oxford? — 


1  Mud,  merit 


s  Potted  of,  pat  off. 


How  far  hence  is  thy  lonl,  mine  honest  fellow? 
First  Mess.  By  this  at  Dunsmore,  marching 

hitherwani. 
War.  Where  is  the  })o6t  that  came  from 
Montague? — 
[To  Second  Messenger"]    How  far  oflf  is  our 
brother  Montague? 


s  Water 'Jloxcing,  i.e.  copious,  pouring  like  water. 
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Second  Met$,  By  this  at  Daintiy,  with  a 
piuBsant  troop. 

Enter^  before  the  gcUes^  Sir  John  Sombrville. 

War,  Say,  Somenrille,  what  says  my  loving 

son? 

And,  by  thy  guess,  how  nigh  is  Clarence  now? 

Som,  At  Southam  I  did  leave  him  with  his 

forces,  9 

And  do  expect  him   here  some  two  hours 

hence.  [Drum  heard. 

War,  Then  Clarence  is  at  hand;  I  hear  his 

drum. 
Som.  It  is  not  his,  my  lord;  [pointing  to  the 
south-east]  here  Southam  lies: 
The  drum  your  honour  hears  marcheth  from 
Warwick. 
War.   Who  should   that  be? — belike,  un- 

look'd-for  friends. 
Som.  They  are  at  hand,  and  you  shall  quickly 
know.  [Enters  the  city. 

March:  flourish.    Enter^  before  the  gates,  Kino 
Edward,  Gloster,  and  Forces. 

K.  Edw.  Go,  trumpet,^  to  the  walls,  and 

sound  a  parla 
Qlo.  [To  Edtpard]  See  how  the  surly  War- 
wick mans  the  wall ! 
War.  O  unbid^  spite  I  is  8ix)rtful'  Edwanl 
come? 
Where  slept  our  scouts,  or  how  are  they  seduc'd, 
Tliat  we  could  hear  no  news  of  his  repair?^    so 
A'.  Edw.  Now,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  ope  the 
city-gates. 
Speak  gentle  words,  and  humbly  bend  thy 

knee. 
Call  Edward  king,  and  at  his  hands  beg  mercy? 
And  he  shall  pardon  thee  these  outrages, 
liar.  Nay,  rather,  wilt  thou  draw  tliy  forces 
hence, 
(bnfess  who  set  thee  up  and  pluck'd  thee 

down. 
Call  Warwick  patron,  and  be  penitent? 
And  thou  shalt  still  remain  the  Duke  of  York. 
Ulo.  I  thought,  at  least,  he  would  have  said 
"the  king;" 
Or  did  he  make  the  jest  against  his  will?      so 

1  Trumptt,  i.e.  trumpeter. 

s  Unbid,  unasked,  i.e.  unwelcome. 

s  Sportful,  wantoo.  «  Repair,  approach. 
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War.  Is  not  a  dukedom,  sir,  a  goodly  gift? 
Gio.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  for  a  poor  earl  to 
give:  M 

I  'U  do  thee  service  for  so  good  a  gift 

War.  Twas  I  that  gave  the  kingdom  to 

thy  brother. 
K.  Edw.  Why,  then,  'tis  mine,  if  but  by 

Warwick's  gift 
War.  Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a 
weight: 
And,  weakling,  Warwick  takes  his  gift  agaiu; 
And  Henry  is  my  king,  Warwick  his  subject 
K.  Edw.  But  Warwick's  king  is  Edward's 
prisoner: 
And,  gallant  Warwick,  do  but  answer  this,— 
What  is  the  body  when  the  head  is  off?        \\ 
Glo.  Alas,  that  Warwick  liad  no  more  fore- 
cast. 
But,  whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  suigle  ten. 
The  king  was  slily  finger'd  from  the  deck!* 
You  left  poor  Henry  at  the  bishop's  palace, 
And,  ten  to  one,   you'll   meet    him   in  the 
Tower. 
K.  Edw.  'T  is  even  so ;  yet  you  are  War- 
wick still. 
Olo.  Come,  Warwick,  take  the  time;  kneel 
down,  kneel  down: 
Nay,  when  ?  strike  now,  or  else  the  iron  cook 
II  ar.  I  had  rather  chop  this  hand  off  at  a 
blow,  M 

And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  thy  face, 
Than  bear  so  low  a  sail,  to*  strike  to  thee. 
A'.  Edw.  Sail  how  thou  canst,  have  wind 
and  tide  thy  friend, 
This  hand,  fast  wound  about  thy  coal-black 

hair. 
Shall,  whiles  thy  head  is  warm  and  new  cut 

off. 
Write  in   the  dust  this  sentence  with  thy 

blood, — 
"Wind-changing  Warwick  now  can  change 


no  more. 

Enter  Oxford,  rtith  Forces,  drum,  and  cohvrs. 

War.   O  cheerful  colours  I   see  where  Ox- 
ford comes ! 
Oxf.  Oxford,  Oxford,  for  Lancaster! 

[He  and  his  Forces  enter  the  citif. 


*  Deck,  pack. 


•  To,  ai  to. 
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Olo.  The  gates  are  open,  let  us  enter  toa   60 
K.  Edw.  So  other  foes  may  set  upon  our 
backs. 
Stand  we  in  good  array;  for  they  no  doubt 
Will  issue  out  again  and  bid  us  battle: 
If  not,  the  city  being  but  of  small  defence, 
We  '11  quickly  rouse  the  traitors  in  the  same. 

[Re-enter  Oxford^  on  the  walU. 
War.  O,  welcome,  Oxford !  for  we  want  thy 
help. 

Eater  Montague,  uith  Forces^  drunty  and 

colours. 

Mont.  Montague,  Montague,  for  Lancaster! 

[//«  and  his  Forces  enter  the  city. 

(Ho.  Thou  and  thy  brother  both  shall  buy 

this  treason 

Even  with  the  dearest  blood  your  bodies  bear. 

A'.  Edw.  The  hanler  match'd,  the  greater 

victory:  70 

My  mind  presageth  happy  gain  and  conquest 

Ki\t(tr  Somerset,  wiih  Forces,  drum,  and 

colours. 

SoM.  Somerset,  Somerset,  for  Lancaster! 

[He  atifl  his  Forces  enter  the  city, 
'ilo.  Two  of  thy  name,  both  Dukes  of  So- 
merset, 
Have  sold  their  lives  unto  the  house  of  York; 
And  tliou  .(ihalt  be  the  thirti,  if  this  sword 
hold. 

EiUer  Clabence,  uith  Forces,  drum,  and 

colours. 

^'ar.  And  lo,  where  George  of  Clarence 
sweeps  along, 
^  force  enough  to  bid  his  brother  battle; 
^'ith  whom  an  upright  zeal  to  right  prevails 
More  than  the  nature  of  a  brother's  love ! — 
[Clarence  halts;  Oloster  goes  and 
speaks  with  him. 
(^ome,  Clarence,  come;  thou  wilt,  if  Warwick 
call.  80 

^?ar.  Father  of  Warwick,  know  you  wliat 
this  means? 

[Taking  the  red  rose  out  of  his  hat. 
Lx»k  here,  I  throw  my  infamy  at  thee: 
X I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  house, 
Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  to- 
gether. 


And  set  up  Lancaster.     Why,  trow'st  thou, 

Warwick, 
That  Clarence  is  so  harsh,  so  blunt,^  unnatural, 
To  bend  2  the  fatal  instniments  of  war 
Against  his  brother  and  his  lawful  king  ? 
Perhaps  thou  wilt  object  my  holy  oath: 
To  keep  that  oath  were  more  impiety  M> 

Than  Jephthah's,  when  hesacrilic'd  his  daugh- 
ter. 
I  am  so  sorry  for  my  trespass  made, 
That,  to  deserve  well  at  my  brother's  hands,  ] 
I  here  proclaim  myself  thy  mortal  foe; 
With  resolution,  wheresoever  I  meet  thee, — 
As  I  will  meet  thee,  if  thou  stir  abroad, — 
To  plague  thee  for  thy  foul  misleading  me. 
And  so,  proud-hearteil  Warwick,  I  defy  thee, 
And  to  my  brother  turn  my  blushing  cheeks. — 
Pardon  me,  Edward,  I  will  make  amends; — 
And,  Richard,  do  not  frown  upon  my  faults. 
For  I  will  •henceforth  be  no  more  unconstant 
K.  Edw.  Now  welcome  more,  and  ten  times 
more  beloved,  lOi 

Tlian  if  thou  never  hadst  deserved  our  hate. 
Glo.  Welcome, good  Clarence;  this  is  brother- 

hke. 
War.  O  passing^  traitor,  perjur'd  and  un- 
just I 
K.  Edw.  What,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  leave 
the  town,  (uid  fight? 
Or  shall  we  beat  the  stones  alx)ut  thine  ears? 
War.  Alas,  I  am  not  coop'd  here  for  de- 
fence! 
I  will  away  towards  Baniet  presently,         no 
And  bid  thee  battle,  Edward,  if  thou  dar^st 
K.  Edw.  Yes,  Warwick,  Edward  dares,  and 
leads  the  way. — 
Lords,  to  the  field;  Saint  George  and  victory! 
[March.     Exeunt  King  Edward  and  his 
Company.  Warudck  and  the  rest  descend 
into  the  city. 

Scene  II.     .1  Jield  of  battle  near  Barnet. 

Alarums  and  excursions.     Enter  King  Ed- 
ward, bringing  m  Warwick  wounded. 

K.  Elw.  So,  lie  thou  there:  die  tliou,  and 
die  our  fear; 


1  Blunt,  dull  of  feeling.  a  Bend,  Ce.  direct. 

*  Passing,  i.e.  monitront. 
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ForWarwiok  waaabug'  that  feai'd*  ua  all.— 
Now,  Montague,  sit  faat;  I  seek  for  thee,       9 
Ttiat  Warwick's  bones  may  keep  thine  com- 
pany. [Ejnt. 
War.  Ah,  who  is  nigh?  come  to  me,  frienii  , 

And  tell  me  who  is  victor,  York  or  Warwick? 
Why  ask  I  tliati  my  mangled  body  sbowd, 
My  blood,  uij-  want  of  strengtii,  my  sick  heart 

That  I  must  yield  my  body  to  tlie  earth. 
And,  by  my  fall,  tlie  conquest  to  my  foe.       lo 
Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge, 


Whose  anus  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle, 
Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slejit, 
Whose  top-branch  overpeer'd^  Jove'a  spread- 
ing tree,  it 
And  kept  low  shrubs  from  winter's  poVrful 

These  eyes,  tliat  now  are  dimm'd  with  death's 

black  veil. 
Have  been  as  piercing  as  the  mid-day  sun. 
To  search  the  secret  treasons  of  the  world : 
The   wrinkles  in  my  brows,  now  fill'd  with 

blood. 
Were  liken'd  oft  to  kingly  sepulchres;  fli 


For  who  iiv'd  king,  but  I  conlil  dig  his  grave? 
And  who  durst  smile  when  Warwick  bent  his 

brow?  M 

Lo  now  my  glory  smear'd  in  dust  and  blood! 
My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had, 
Even  now  forsiike  me;  and  of  all  my  lands 
Is  nothing  left  me  but  ray  body's  length! 
Why,  what  is  [mnip,  rule,  reign,  but  earth  and 

dust? 
And,  live  we  liow  we  can,  yet  die  we  must 

Enler  Oxpord  aurl  Suhrrset. 
Smn,    Ah,  Warwick,  Wanick:  wert  thon 


The  qncen  from  France  hath  brouglit  a  puis- 
sant power;  si 

Even  now  we  heard  tlie  news:  ab,  couldst 
thou  fly! 
War.  Why,  then,  I  would  not  fly.— Ah, 
Montague, 

If  tliou  be  there,  sweet  brother,  take  my  hanl. 

And  with  thy  lips  keep  in  my  soul  awhile'. 

Hiou  lov'st  me  not;  for,  brother,  if  thon  didst. 

Thy   tears  would   wash   this  cold  congealed 
blood. 

That  glues  my  lips  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 

Come  quickly,  Montague,  or  I  am  dead. 
•VoM.  Ah,  Warwick !  Montague  hath  brenth'd 
Lis  last;  « 

And  to  the  latest  gasp  cried  out  for  Warwick, 

And    said,   "Commend    me    t«    my  valiant 
bitrther." 
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AdiI  more  he  would  have  said;  and  more  he 
spoke,  43 

Which  sounded  like  a  clamour  in  a  vault, 
That  mought^  not  be  distinguished;  but  at 

last 
I  well  might  hear,  delivered  with  a  groan, 
"O,  farewell,  Warwick!" 

War.  Sweet^  rest  his  soul ! — Fly,  lords,  and 

save  Yourselves; 

For  Warwick  bids  you  all  farewell,  to  meet  in 

heaven.  [I>ieg. 

Oxf.  Away,  away,  to  meet  the  queen's  great 

j>ower  I 

[Exeunt^  hearing  off  Warwici^s  body, 

Sc^KNE  III.     A  nother  part  of  the  field. 

Flourish.     Enter  King  Edward  in  triumph; 
with  Clarence,  Gloster,  and  the  rest. 

K.  EdiT.  Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  up- 
wjird  coui-se, 
And  we  are  gnic^d  with  wreaths  of  victory. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  this  bright-shining  day, 
1 8{)y  a  black,  suspicious,  threatening  cloud. 
That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun 
Ere  he  attain  his  easeful  western  bed : 
I  mean,  my  lords,  those  powers  that  the  queen 
Hath  rais'd  in  Gallia  have  arriv'd  our  coast, 
And,  iis  we  hear,  march  on  to  fight  with  us. 
(7</r.  A  little  gale  will  soon  disjjerse  that 
cloud,  10 

And  blow  it  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came: 
Thy  ver}'  beams  will  dry  those  vapours  up; 
For  every  cloud  engenders  not  a  storm. 
^Vo.  The  queen  is  valued  thirty  thousand 
strong, 
And  Somerset,  with  Oxford,  fled  to  her: 
If  she  have  time  to  breathe,  be  well  assured 
Her  faction  will  be  full  as  strong  as  ours. 
A'.  Ed^c.  We  are  advertis'd  by  our  loving 
friends 
Tliat  they  do  hold  their  course  toward  Tewks- 

burv: 
W^e,  having  now  the  best  at  Bamet  field,     20 
^'ill  thither  straight,  for  willingness  rids  way;' 
And,  as  we  march,  our  strength  will  be  aug- 
mented 

1  Jfou^e=nilght.  s  Sweet,  sweetly. 

*  Rida  way,  clean  a  way. 


In  every  county  as  we  go  along. — 
Strike  up  the  drum;  cry,  "Courage!"  and 
away.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.     Plains  near  Tewksbury. 

March.      Enter  Queen    Margaret,   Prince 
Edward,  Somerset,  Oxford,  and  Soldiers. 

Q.  Mar.  Great  lords,  wise  men  ne'er  sit  and 
wail  their  loss. 

But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harma 

What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  over- 
board, 

The  cable  broke,  the  holding-anchor  lost. 

And  half  our  sailors  swallowed  in  the  fl(X)d? 

Yet  lives  our  pilot  still :  is 't  meet  that  he 

Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad, 

With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea. 

And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath 
too  much ; 

Whiles,  in  his  moan,*  the  ship  splits  on  the 
rock,  10 

Which  industry  and  coui'age  might  have  sav'd? 

Ah,  what  a  shame  I  ah,  what  a  fault  were  this ! 

Say  Warwick  was  our  anchor;  what  of  that? 

Q  And  Montague  our  topnuist ;  what  of  him? 

Our  slaughter'd  friends  the  tackles ;  what  of 
these?] 

Why,  is  not  Oxford  here  another  anchor? 

[  And  Somerset  another  goodly  mast? 

The  friends  of  France  our  shrouds  and  tack- 
lings?*] 

And,  though  unskilful,  why  not  Ned  and  I 

For  once  allow'd  the  skilful  pilot's  charge? 

We  will  not  from^  the  helm  to  sit  and  weep; 

But  keep  our  course,  though  the  rough  wind 
say  no,  21 

From  shelves^  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with 
wreck. 

As  good  to  chide  the  waves  as  speak  them 
fair. 

Q  And  what  is  E<lward  but  a  ruthless  sea? 

What  Clarence  but  a  quicksand  of  deceit? 

And  Eichard,  but  a  ragged  fatal  rock? 

All  these  the  enemies  to  our  ])oor  bark. 

Say  you  can  swim, — alas,  't  is  but  awhile ! 

*  In  his  moan,  amid  hit  lamentation. 

<  Tacklingi,  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable. 

•  We  will  not  from,  i.e.  we  will  not  leave. 
'  Shelves,  lunken  reefa 
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/  Tread  on  the  sand, — why,  there  you  quickly 
(         sink ;  so 

Bestride  the  rock, — the  tide  will  wash  you  off, 
/Or  else  you  famish;  that's  a  threefold  death. 
^^This  speak  I,  lords,  to  let  you  understand. 
If  case  ^  some  one  of  you  would  fly  from  us, 
That  there's  no  hop'd-for  mercy  with  the 
;         brothers 

^,More  than  with  ruthless  waves,  with  sands, 
^,         and  rocks. 

;  Why,  courage,  then!  what  cannot  be  avoided 
T  were  childish  weakness  to  lament  or  fear.  ] 
Prince.  Methinks  a  woman  of  this  valiant 
spirit 
Should,  if  a  coward  heard  her  speak  these 
words,  40 

Infuse^  his  breast  with  magnanimity, 
And  make  him,  naked,  foil  a  man-at-arms. 
I  speak  not  this  as  doubting  any  here; 
For  did  I  but  suHi)ect  a  feai*ful  man,' 
He  should  have  leave  to  go  away  l>etimes; 
Lest  in  our  need  he  might  infect  finother, 
And  make  him  of  like  spirit  to  himself. 
If  any  such  be  here, — as  God  forbid  I — 
Let  him  depart  before  we  need  his  help. 
/     0,v/.  Q  Women  and  children  of  so  high  a 
/         courage,  50 

>And  warriors  f«aintl  why,  'twere  perpetual 
/         shame. —  ] 

O  brave  young  prince  I  thy  famous  grandfather 
Doth  live  again  in  thee :  long  mayst  thou  live 
To  bear  his  im.'ige  and  renew  his  glories  I 
«Sbwi.  And  he  that  will  not  fight  for  such  a 
hope, 
Cto  home  to  bed,  and,  like  the  owl  by  day. 
If  he  arise,  be  mock'd  and  wonder'd  at 

Q.  Mar,  Tlianks,  gentle  Somerset; — sweet 

Oxford,  thank& 
Prince.  And  take  his  thanks  that  yet  hath 
nothing  else. 

Enter  a  Meaenger. 

Meu.  Prejiare  you,  lords ;  for  Edward  is  at 
hand,  60 

Ready  to  fight ;  therefore  be  resolute. 

Oxf.  I  tliought  no  less :  it  is  his  policy 
To  haste  thus  fast,  to  find  us  unprovided. 


1  CoK,  perchance.  <  Infuae^  suffuse. 

^  A  fearful  trum^  i.e.  a  man  fuU  of  fear,  a  coward. 
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Som,  But  he's  deceiv'd ;  we  are  in  re 
Q.  Mar.  This  cheers  my  heart,  to  i 

forwardness. 
{^Oxf.  Here  pitch  our  battle;  hence 

not  budge.  ] 

Flourish  and  mitrch.  Enter^  at  some  i 
King  Edward,  Clarence,  Glost] 
Forces. 

[A".  Edw.  Brave  followers,  youdei 

the  thorny  wood. 
Which,  by  the  heavens'  assistance  « 

strength. 
Must  by  the  roots  be  hewn  up  yet  ere 
I  need  not  add  more  fuel  to  your  fire, 
For  well  I  wot  ye  blaze  to  bum  them 
Give  signal  to  the  fight,  and  to  it,  lore 
Q.  Mar.    Lords,   knights,   and  gen 

what  I  should  say 
My  tears  gainsay;  for  every  word  I  •) 
Ye  see,  I  drink  the  water  of  mine  eye 
Therefore,  no  more  but  this: — Heni 

sov'reign. 
Is  prisoner  to  the  foe;  liis  state  usurp' 
His  realm  a  slaughter-house,  his  subjec 
His  st;itutes  cancell'd,  and  his  treaanr 
And  vonder  is  tlie  wolf  that  makes  tl 
You  fight  in  justice:   then,  in  God'i 

lords. 
Be  valiant,  and  give  signal  to  the  figb 

[Exeunt  both 

Scene  V.     Another  p<irt  of  the  m 

Flourish.  Enter  King  Edward,  Cl 
Gloster,  and  Forces;  irith  Quee: 
oaret,  Oxford,  and  Somerset,  pri 

K.  Edw.  Lo  here  a  period*  of  tun 

broils. 

Away  with  Oxford  to  Hammes  Castle  i 

For  Somerset,  off"  with  his  guilty  heac 

Go,  beiir  them  hence;  I  will  not  hei 

speak. 

Oxf.  For  my  part,  I  '11  not  trouble  tl 

words. 
Som.  Nor  I,  but  stoop  with  patienc 
fortune. 

[Exeunt  (Kvford  and  SomersH^^ 


<  A  period^  an  end. 


KING   HEN[{V   Vl.-PAkT  III. 


V.  ilor.  So  iwrt  we  Badly  La  this  troubioiis 
world, 
Tu  meet  with  j»y  in  sweet  Jerusalem. 
A'.  Edm.  Is  proclamation  madti,-th»t  who 
fiuda  Edwsrd 
^kU  liave  a  liigh  reward,  and  lie  hta  life!    lo 
<>\q.  It  is ;  and  lo,  where  yoiitliful  Ed\t'ard 


EiittT  .Soliliert,  irit/i  Primck  Edward. 
K.  Etiir,  Biitig  forth  tlie  gallant,  Itt  iis  hear 

him  B]ieiik.  13 

What '  can  so  voiiiig  a  thorn  liegin  Ui  prick ) — 
Edward,  what  satisfRctioii  cnnst  thou  uinke 
For  beitring  arms,  fur  stirring  u]>  my  siibje<:t^ 
And  all  the  trouble  thou  luist  tum'd  me  to? 


"'■I'liw.  Speak  like  n  subject,  prouil  arolii- 
tiouH  Turk  1 
'^'■PpMe  that  I  am  now  my  fiitlier'n  mouth; 
'"^gti  thy  cliair,  and  where  I  stjind  kneel 

"■"IM    I    projKise    the    selfxanie    woiiis    to 

tlwe,  -JO 

"Tiicb,  traitor,  thou  wouldst  have  uie  answer 

V'  Mur,  Ah,  that  thy  fatlier  liad  been  so 

"WolvM : 
"'0.  That  you  might  still  hnve  worn  the 

petticoat, 
^  ne'er  have  stol'n  the  breech  from  Lan- 
wrter. 


I'riiwe.  Ut  -4-ju)|i  fi.l.le  in  a  winter's  night; 

Elia  cui-riHli  riddleH  Hort  not  with'  this  pLiie. 

h-U>.   By  h.iiven.  hmt.  I 'II  jilagne ye  for  tluit 

<^.  Mur.  Ay.  thou  wiurt  liorn  to  Ik-  a  plague 


ah.   For 
tH-old. 


>hU 


ike.  Like  iiway  this  captivi 


Priii'.i:  Nay,  tiike  away  this  scolding  crook- 
Imck  rather.  M 

K.  Kill-.  Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I  will  clinrm* 
your  tfliigue. 


ACT  V.  Soeoe  5. 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  III. 


ACT  V.  SooM  6. 


Clar,  Untutored  lad,  thou  art  too  malapert^ 

Prince,  I  know  my  duty;  you  are  all  un- 

dutif  ul :  33 

Lascivious    Edward,  —  and    thou,    perjured 

Greorge, — 
And  thou,  mis-shapen  Dick, — I  tell  ye  all 
I  am  your  better,  traitors  as  ye  are; — 
And  thou  usuq)'8t  my  father's  right  and  mine. 
A".  Kdw.  Take  that,  the  likeness  of  this  railer 
here.  [}<tab$  kinu 

Glo.  Sprawl'flt  thou?  take  tliat,  to  end  thy 
agony.  [Stabs  him, 

Clar.  And  there  *8  for  twitting  me  with  per- 
jury. [Stabs  him, 
Q.  Mar,  O,  kill  me  tool  41 
Olo,  Marry,  and  shall.  [Offers  to  Jtill  her. 
K.  Edw.  Hold,  Richard,  hold ;  for  we  have 

done  too  much. 
Olo.  Why  should  she  live,  to  fill  the  world 

with  wonls? 
K.  Edw,  What»  doth  she  swoon  ?  use  means 

for  her  recovery. 
(Jlo.  Ckrence,  excuse  me  to  the  king  my 
brother; 
I  '11  hence  to  Loudon  on  a  serious  matter: 
Ere  ye  come  there,  be  sure  to  hear  some  news. 
Clar.  What?  what?  49 

aio.  The  Tower,  the  Tower  1  [Exit, 

Q.  }ffir.  O  Ned,  sweet  Ned!  speak  to  thy 
mother,  lx)y! 
Canst  thou   not  speak? — O  traitors!    mur- 
derers!— 
They  that  atabb'd  C'a«iir  shed  no  bhxKi  at  all. 
Did  not  offeml,  nor  were  not  worthy  bbime. 
If  this  foul  deed  were  by  to  equal  it: 
He  was  a  man;  this,  in  respect,*  a  child, — 
And  men  ne'er  8])end  their  fury  on  a  child. 
What's  worse  than   murderer,   that   I  may 

name  it? 
No,  no,  my  heart  will  burst,  an  if  I  speak: — 
And   I  will  s{>eak,   that  so  my  heart  may 
bui*st. —  60 

Butchers  and  villains!  bk)ody  cannibiils! 
How  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropped  I 
You  have  no  childi*en,  butchers!  if  you  had, 
Tlie  thought  of  them  would  have  stirr'd  up 

remorse: 
But  if  you  ever  chance  to  have  a  child, 


1  Malapert t  saucy. 


s  In  retptct,  by  compariaon. 
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Look  in  his  youth  to  have  him  so  cut  off      <>> 
As,  deatlismen,'  you    have   rid*  this   swett 
young  prince! 
A".  Edw,    Away  with   her;   go,  bear  her 

hence  perforce. 
Q,  Mar,  Nay,  never  bear  me  hence,  dis- 
patch me  here; 
[Uncocering  her  bosom'\    Here    sheathe  Uiy 
sword,  I'll  i)ardon  thee  my  death:         to 
What,  wilt  thou  not  ? — then,  Clarence,do  it  thou. 
Clar.  By  heaven,  I  will  not  do  thee  so  much 

eaae. 
Q.  Mar,  Good  Clarence,   do;    sweet  Clar- 
ence, do  thou  do  it. 
Clar,  Didst  thou  not  hear  me  swear  I  wouW 

not  do  it? 
Q.  Mar.  Ay,  but  thou   usest   to  forswear 
thyself : 
T  was  sin  before,  but  now  't  is  charity. 
What,  wilt  thou  not? — Where  is  that  devil's 

butcher, 
Hard-favour'd  Richard? — Richanl,  where  ail 

thou  ?— 
Thou  art  not  here:  murder  is  thy  alms-deed; 
Petitioners  for  blood  thou  ne'er  putt'st  Imck. 
K,  Edw,  Away,  I  say;  I  charge  ye,  bear 
her  hence.  si 

Q.  Mar.  So  come  to  you  and  yours,  as  to 
this  prince!  [E.vit^  led  out. 

[A'.  Eihr.  Where's  Riohan I  gone? 
Clar.  To  London,  all   in  |M»8t;   and,  as  I 
guess, 
To  make  a  bhxxly  supper  in  the  Tow^er. 
K.  Edw.  He  \s  sudden,  if  a  thing  comes  in 
his  hea^l. 
Nowmarchwe  hence :  discharge  the  common  sort 
With  i>ay  and  thanks,  and  let  s  away  to  I/>n- 
don,  ^ 

And  see  our  gentle  queen  how  well  she  fares,^ 
By  this,  I  lK>pe,  she  luith  a  son  for  me.] 

[Ajtwii/ 


Scene  VI.  hnulon,     A  room  in  the  Tover. 

Kino  Henry  sitting  icith  a  hook  in  his  hant'^ 
the  Lieutenant  attending.   Enter  Gloster. 

Gh,  Good  day,  my  lord.     What,  at  yoU^ 
book  so  hard? 


«  Death«»ien,  Le.  executioners.     *  Jlid,  niaile  awajr  ul  *  ^ 


ACT  V.  ScMM  «. 


KING  HENBY  VL— PART  III. 


ACT  V.  Sooie  6. 


K.  IHn.  Ay,  my  good  lord:— my  lord,  I 
should  say  ratlier; 
Tis  fliu  to  flatter;  "good"  waa  little  better: 
["Gooil  Gloeter^'and  "good  devil"  were  alike. 
iAnd  buth  preposterous;  therefore,  not  "good 


} 


lord."] 

Ulo.  Sirrah,  leave  us  to  ourselves:  we  must 

confer.  \Exit  Lieutenant. 

K,  Hen.  So  flies  the  reckless  shepherd  from 

the  wolf ; 

So  flrst  the  harmless  sheep  doth  }deld   his 

fleece. 
Anil  next  his  throat  unto  the  butcher's  knife. — 
What  scene  of  death  hath  Koscius  now  to 
act?  10 

Ulo.   Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty 
mind; 
The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer. 
K.  Hen.  The  bird  that  liath  been  limed  ^  in  a 
bush. 
With   trembling    wings    misdoubteth   every 

biush; 
And  I,  the  hapless  male  to  one  sweet  bird, 
Have  now  the  fatal  object  in  my  eye 
Where  my  poor  young  was  limM,  was  caught, 
and  killVL 
Ulo.  Why,  what  a  peevish  fool  was  that  of 
CVete, 
That  taught  his  son  the  office  of  a  fowl ! 
And  yet,   for  all  his  wings,   the  fowl  was 
drown'd.  20 

A'.  Jlen.  [I,  Dcedalus;  my  poor  boy,  Icarus; 
Thy  father,  Minos,  that  denied  our  course; 
The  sun,  that  seared  the  wings  of  my  sweet 

boy, 
Thy  brother  Edward;  and  thyself,  the  sea, 
Whose  envious  gulf  did  swallow  up  his  life.] 
Ah,  kill  me  with  thy  weapon,  not  with  words! 
My  breast  can    better    })rook  thy  dagger's 

point 
Than  can  my  ears  that  tragic  history. 
But  wherefore  dost  thou  come?  is't  for  my 
life? 
(ilo.  Tliink'rit  thou  I  am  an  executioner?   so 
A',  lien.  A  {lersecutor,  I  am  sure,  thou  art: 
If  munlering  innocents  be  executing, 
"l»y,  then  thou  art  an  executioner. 
^'7o.  Thy  son  I  kill'd  for  his  presumption. 

I  Limed,  i.e.  trapped. 


K.  Hen,  Hadst  thou  been  kilPd  when  first 

thou  didst  presume,  ;;5 

Thou  hadst  not  liv*d  to  kill  a  son  of  mine. 
And  thus  I  prophesy, — that  many  a  thousand, 
Which  now  mistrust  no  parcel  of  my  fear,* 
[And  many  an  old  man's  sigh  and  many  a) 

widow's,  39  / 

And  many  an  orphan's  water-standing  eye —  ^ 
Men  for  tlieir  sons,  wives  for  their  husbands'  / 

fate,  / 

And    orphans    for    their    parents'   timeless  J 

death—  ]  ) 

Shall  rue  the  hour  that  ever  thou  wast  bom. 
The  owl  shi*iek'd  at  thy  birth, — an  evil  sign; 
The  night-crow 3  cried,  alKxling**  luckless  time; 
[Dogs  howFd,  and   hideous  tempest   shook 

down  trees; 
The  raven  rook'd  her^  on  the  chimney's  top,    f 
And  cliatt'ring  pies  in  dismal  discords  sung.  ]^ 
Thy  mother  felt  more  than  a  mother's  pain. 
And  yet  brought  forth  leas  than  a  mother's 

hope, —  60 

[An  indigested  and  deformed  lump,  ; 

Not  like  the  fruit  of  such  a  goodly  tree.] 
Teeth  hadst  thou  in  thy  head  when  thou  wast 

bom. 
To  signify  thou  cam'st  to  bite  the  world: 
And,  if  the  rest  be  true  which  I  have  heai'd. 
Thou  Ccam'Ht — 

(Jlo.  I  '11  hear  no  more: — die,  prophet,  in  thy 

speech:  [Stabs  him. 

For  this,  amongst  the  rest,  was  I  onlain'd. 
K.  lien.  Ay,  and  for  much  more  slaughter 

after  this.  59 

O  God,  forgive  my  sins,  and  paixlon  thee  I 

[Dies, 
(ilo.  What,  will  th'  a.spiring  blood  of  Lan- 
caster 
Sink  in  tlie  gi'ound?  I  thought  it  would  have 

mounted. 
See  how  my  sword  weejw  for  the  poor  king's 

death ! 
O  may  such  purple  tears  Ihj  alway  shed 
From  those  that  wish  the  downfall  of  our 

house! — 
If  any  sjiark  of  life  l>e  yet  remaining, 

s  Which  note,  &c.,  i.e.  "who  now  linve  no  share  in  the 
apprehension  which  my  fear  (of  you)  causes." 
s  Night-crow,  raven.  *  A  boding,  preaiM^ng. 

&  Rook'd  her,  perched. 
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KING  HENEY  VI.-PAKT  HI. 


Down,  down   to   hell ;   anU  aay  I  iterit  thee 
thither,—  l.Siaf,$  Aim  aguiii. 

I,  that  hjiie  neither  pity,  love,  uor  fear.— 
Indeed,  'tia  tine  tliat  Henrj-  told  me  of; 
For  I  have  often  heanl  my  mother  miy  70 

I  came  into  the  world  with  my  legH  forwani; 
Hud  I  not  reason,  think  ye,  to  make  haute. 
And  seek  their 


II  that  UBurji'd  n 


rifc'ht* 


[The  Hiidwife  wonderd;  and  the  women  tried, ; 
"O,  JeaiiB  bless  iia,  he  is  Ixini  with  teeth:"  \ 
And  m  I  wa»;  whioh  plainly  xignifiiil  »; 

That  I  ahoiild  snarl,  and  bite,  and  play  the' 

Then,  since  the  heavemj  have  nkip'd  my  Inxly 

Let  hell  make  crook'd  my  mind  to  aiiitwer  iL 


I  have  no  ljr..lher.  I  am  like  110  bn.tlier;       ^0 
And  thin  w<  in  I  "love,"  which  greyWiiiiis  call 


I  like  one  another, 

urn  myself  alone.-. 

thou  keep'st  me  from  the 


De  residt:nt  ii 
And  not  in  n: 
Clirenci',  Itev 

light: 

But  I  will  Hurt'  a  pitehy  day  for  thee; 
For  1  will  buzz  aliifuvl  mich  jirophei'ieH, 
Tliat  Edward  sliall  lie  fearful  of  his  life; 
And  then,  to  purge  his  fear,  I II  bi^  thy  <leath. 
King  Henry  and  the  princH  his  sou  are  gone: 


Klerl 


Ciiutnee,  thy  tiini  i«  next,  and  then  the  iwt; 
(.'onnting  luyself  hnt  liad  till  I  be  Isjat. —     ?• 
1 11  throw  thy  IxKly  in  another  itiom, 
AikI  triinnjili,  Henry,  in  thy  day  of  doom. 

[A>/(  fill,  ihr  My- 

ScBNE  VII.    The  Himf.    A  ronm  in  tlif  }-ahio^- 
FtimrM.     KiNQ  Edward  «  iluiimvrni  unifp*-' 


iril/i  thif  in/out  Priiux,  Clahkni^b,  Glimtei 
H.vsTiMax.  ami  titli'-n. 


CT  V.  Scene  7. 


KING   HENRY  VI.-PART  III. 


ACT  V.  Scene  7. 


ie-purchaa'd  with  the  blood  of  enemie^i. 
iThat  valiaut  foemen,  like  to  autumirs  com, 
[ave  we  inow'd  down  in  top  of  all  their  jnide! 
Three   Dukes    oi   Soiuer»et, — threefold   re- 

iiown'd 
or  hanly  and  undoubted  champions; 
wo  Cliifords,  a^^  the  father  and  the  sou; 
.nd  two  Northuniljerlands, — two  bniver  men 
'e'er  8j)urr'd  their  coursers  at  the  trumpet's 

8ouiid ; 
iTith  them,  the  two  bmve  Wars,  Warwick 

and  Montiigue,  lo 

hat  in  their  chains  fetter  d  the  kingly  lion, 
jid    made   the   forest    tremble    when   thev 

roar'd.  ] 
hufl  have  we  swept  suspicion  from  our  seat, 
.nd  made  our  footstool  of  security. — 
ome  hither,  Bess,  and  let  me  kiss  my  ]x>y.-  - 
'oiing  Ned,  for  thee,  thine  uncles  and  myself 
lave   in   our  armours  watch 'd   the  winters 

night; 
ITent  all  afoot  in  sunnner  s  scalding'  lieat, 
\uiX  thou  mightst   re{>osf4ess  the   crown   in 

I»eace:  19 

Ind  of  our  labours  thou  shalt  reap  the  gain. 
Ufa.  [Asul*']  I  '11  blast  his  harvest,  if  your 

he<ul  were  hiid; 
NH*  yet  I  am  not  look'd  on  in  the  world. 
Cbia  shouhler  wjis  ordainM  so  thick  to  heave; 
And  he;ive  it  shall  some  weight,  or  break  my 

Uick: — 
[PuiiUitif/  to  his  head]  "Work  thou  the  w^ay, — 

\Streti:hing  out  his  hand]  and  thou  shalt 

execute. 


Mt^naiuely. 


'  Scalditvj,  blistering. 


K.  Edic,  Clarence  itnd   Gloster,   love   my 
lovely  (jueen; 
And    kiss   your    princely    nephew,    bi'others 
l)oth. 
Clar,  The  duty  tliat  I  owe  unto  your  ma- 
jesty 
I  seal  uj)ou  the  li]>s  of  this  sweet  l>abe. 

Q.   Eli2.  Tlianks,  noble  Clarence;    ivorthy 

brother,  tlianks.  .so 

iili).  And,  tliat  I  love  the  tree  from  whence 

thou  sprang'st, 

Witness  the  loving  kiss  I  give  the  fruit. — 

[Aside]  To  say  the  tnith,  so  Jud«is  kissM  his 

master. 
And  crieil  "All  hail!''  whenius  he  meant  all 
liann. 
A".  Ehr,  Now  am  I  seated  jis  mv  soul  de- 
lights, 
Having   my   country's    j>eace    and    brothera' 
loves. 
Clar.  What  will  your  giiice  have  done  with 
Margjiret  ? 
Reignier,  her  father,  to  the  king  of  Finance 
Hath  pawn'd  the  Sicils  and  Jerusalem, 
And   hither  have  thev  sent    it  for  her  ran- 
som.  40 

A'.  Edtv.   Awav    with   her,   and   waft   her 
hence  to  France. — 
And  now  what  rests  but  tint  we  s])end  the 

time 
With  stiitely  triumphs,  mii*thful  comic  shows, 
Such  as  l)efit  the  plefisure  of  the  c<»ui*t? 
Sounil  drums  an<l    trnmj>et8l    farewell  sour 

annovl 
For  hei*e,  I  ho])e,  Wgins  our  lasting  joy. 

[KvexinL 
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NOTES  TO    KING   HENRY   VL— PART   III 


DRAMATIS  PERSON.fi. 

V^I.  In  tliis  play  the  troublous  reign  and  life 
tanatti  kin;^  aro  botli  brought  to  a  coDclu^iou. 
anner  of  bin  death,  it  will  perhaps  be  more 

0  summarize  the  evidence  on  that  point  here. 
Hall,  following  common  report,  both  ascribe 
the  murderous  hand  of  Gloucedttr.  Hall's 
».  303):  "Poore  kyng  Henry  the  sixte.  a  litle 
led  of  his  realme,  and  Imperiall  Crouue,  was 
Tower  of  London,  spoyled  of  his  life,  and  all 
dtie,  by  Richard  duke  of  Gloucester  (as  the 
leranne)  which,  to  thintent  that  king  Edward 
should  be  clere  out  of  all  secret  suspicion  of 
ion.  murthered  thesaid  kyng  with  a  dagger." 
allusion,  in  this  play,  to  tlie  circumstance 
'  was  the  iniiuediate  cause  of  King  Henry's 
ed  out  of  the  way  of  his  rival,  namely,  the 
ictiou  heailed  by  Thomas  Neville,  commonly 
utard  of  FaIcon1>erg.  This  bold  attempt  to 
117  from  captivity  nearly  succeede<l.  No 
pressed  upon  the  most  zealous  partisans  of 
t  there  was  no  real  security  fur  the  House  of 
:  as  Henry  was  alive.  In  a  note,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
jard  gives  the  evidence  of  two  contemporary 
te  subject  of  Henry's  <ieat)i,  one  the  Croyland 
e  other  the  author  of  tlie  Harleian  M.S.  543. 
3tli  strong  Yorkists;  and  appear  to  have  l>een 
sof  many  of  the  events  which  they  record, 
te,  to  have  had  access  to  trustworthy  sources 
on.  We  translate  the  Latin  of  the  original : 
ipare  and  give  space  for  repentance  to  him, 
iras,  thut  dared  to  lay  sacrilegious  hands  on 
uiointed.     Wiience  both  the  agent  of  the 

the  aulTerer  (patieimjue)  may  deserve  the 
>us  martyr."    Continuation,  Croyl.  556    The 

merely  ;;ives  the  same  account  as  tliat  cir- 
he  friends  of  Edward,  namely,  that  Henry 
re  displeasure  and  melancholy."  Altliough 
ly  yfHs  exposed  at  M.  Paul's,  no  examination 
(  tu  the  cause  of  death  seems  to  have  taken 
ished  (vol.  iii.  p.  324)  ttays  that  the  bmly  bled 
nee  uf  tlie  Ix'holders  ))otb  at  .^t.  Paul's  and 
The  ussjLSKiiiation  is  said  to  have  taken  place 

1471.    Those  few  writers  who  have  sought 

1  that  execral>le  mur«lerer.  Richard,  Duke  of 
ay  too  much  stress  on  the  fact  that  it  would 
I  the  public  ai.>c(umts  allowed  in  the  exche- 

maiiitcnaiice  of  Henry  Vi.  and  bis  depcn- 
Tower,  that  he*  livfd  until  the  12th  Jmw. 
I  in  foot  note  1  (vol.  iv.  p  192)  that  "they 
•Hif  that  H-ni>  lived  till  the  12th  of  June 
te  of  any  )>ai  ticiilnr  clini-^t*  is  that  of  Williuni 
!  maintenance  of  Hetiry  Mini  ten  guards  for  a 


fortnight,  b^inning  the  11th  of  3klay,  and  of  cooTBe  end- 
ing on  the  day  on  which  the  king  is  said  to  have  been 
buried.  The  mistake  arises  from  this,  that  M alone  has 
taken  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  the  accounts  were 
allowed  at  the  exchequer,  for  the  day  on  which  the  ex* 
pensei  ceased."  The  account  of  these  expenses  is  to  be 
found  in  Rymer's  Foedera,  toL  xi.  p.  712. 

As  to  King  Henry's  personal  appearance  and  hit  char- 
acter, Hall  (p.  808)  says:  "Kyng  Henry  was  of  stature 
goo<lly,  of  body  sleder,  to  which  proporcion,  a1  other 
mdljers  wer  correspondent:  his  face  beautifull,  in  the 
which  continually  was  resident,  the  bountie  of  mynde, 
with  whiche,  he  was  inwardly  endued.  He  did  abliom? 
of  his  awne  nature,  all  the  vices,  as  well  of  the  l»ody  as  of 
the  soule,  and  from  his  verie  infancie.  he  jvas  of  honest 
conuersacion  and  pure  integritie,  no  knowerof  euill,  and 
a  keper  of  all  goodnes:  a  dispiser  of  all  thynges,  whiche 
bee  wonte  to  cause,  the  myndes  of  mortall  menne  to 
slide,  fall,  or  appaire.  Beside  this,  pacience  was  so  radi- 
cate in  his  harte,  that  of  all  the  iniurles  to  him  committe<l, 
(whiche  were  no  small  nombre)he  neuer  asked  vengeaunce 
nor  punishment,  but  for  that,  rendered  to  almightie  God, 
his  creator,  hattie  thankes,  thinking  that  by  this  trouble, 
and  aduersitie,  his  synnes  were  to  him  forgotten  and  for- 
geuen."  In  the  epigrammatic  character  of  him,  given  in 
Baker's  Chronicle  (edn.  1043,  p.  01),  there  are  one  or  two 
sentences  worth  quoting:  "His  greatest  imperfection 
was,  that  he  had  in  him  too  much  of  the  Logge.  and  too 
little  of  the  Storke;  for  he  would  not  move,  but  as  ho  was 
moved,  and  had  rather  be  devoured,  than  he  would  de- 
voure.  ...  By  l>eing  innocent  as  a  Dove,  he  kept  his 
Crown  upon  his  head  so  long;  but  if  he  had  been  as  wise 
as  a  Serpent,  he  might  have  kept  it  on  longer."  There  is 
no  doubt  that  he  was  wanting  in  strength  of  character; 
but  we  may  tny  of  him  that  he  was  too  virtuous  a  man  to 
make  a  good  king.        • 

• 

8.  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  bom  at  Westmin- 
ster, October  14th.  1458.  From  his  mother  he  seems  to  liave 
inherited  beauty  and  courage;  fn>m  his  father  sweetness 
of  disposition  and  virtue.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  his 
father,  unhappily,  was  completely  incapacitated  by  bodily 
aud  mental  illness.  In  one  of  the  Pa.Hton  Letters  (vol.  I. 
p.  208,  No.  195),  dated  10th  January,  14ril,  occurs  the 
following  account  of  the  first  prescntati(»n  of  the  infant 
prince  to  his  unhappy  father:  "As  touchyng  tythynges, 
please  it  you  to  wite  that  at  the  Princes  comyng  to 
Wyndcsore,  the  Due  of  Buk>  toke  liym  in  his  armes  and 
presented  hym  to  th^  Kyng  in  godcly  wise,  besechyng 
the  Kyng  to  blisse  hym;  and  the  Kyng  yave  no  maner 
answere.  Natheless  the  Duk  abode  stille  with  Prince  by 
the  Kyng;  and  whan  he  coude  no  maner  answere  have, 


1  i.e.  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
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the  Queene  cunie  in,  and  toke  the  Prince  in  hir  amies  and 
presented  hyni  in  like  forme  as  the  Duke  hud  done, 
desiryng  that  lie  shuld  blisse  it;  but  alle  their  labour  was 
in  veyne,  fur  they  departed  thens  witliout  any  answere 
or  cuuntenaunce  aavyng  only  that  ones  he  loked  on  the 
Prince  and  caste  doune  hiseyene  ayen,  without  any  more." 
One  of  the  flret  signs  of  his  recovery  was  the  interest  he 
took  in  his  little  son.  In  a  later  letter  {ut  aupra,  p.  315. 
No.  226),  we  read:  "  Antl  on  the  Moneday  after  n(M)n  the 
Queen  came  to  him,  anil  brought  my  Lord  Prynce  with 
her.  And  then  he  askid  what  the  Princes  name  was.  and 
the  Queen  told  him  Edward ;  and  than  he  liild  up  his 
liands  and  thankid  God  therof,  And  he  seid  he  never  knew 
til  that  tyme,  nor  wist  not  what  was  seid  to  him,  nor 
wist  not  where  he  had  1>e  whils  he  hath  be  seke  til  now." 
It  would  seem  that  young  Edward  shared  many  of  the 
dangers  of  his  unhappy  parents.  The  well-known  story  of 
the  capture  of  the  queen  and  her  son  by  robbers,  various 
versions  of  which  exist,  is  thus  narrated  by  Monstrelct 
(vol.  ii.  p.  200):  "  I  must  mention  lu're  a  singular  adventure 
which  befel  the  ciucen  of  England.  She,  in  company  with 
the  lord  de  Varennes  and  her  son,  having  lost  their  way  in  a 
forest  of  ITainault.  were  met  by  some  banditti,  who  robbed 
them  of  all  they  had.  It  is  probable  the  banditti  would 
have  murdered  them,  had  they  not  (luarrelled  about  tlie 
division  of  the  spoil,  insonmch  tlnit  from  words  they  came 
to  blows:  and,  while  they  were  fighting,  she  cauglii  her 
son  in  her  arms  and  fled  to  the  thickest  ))art  of  the  forest, 
where,  weary  with  fatigue,  she  was  forced  to  stop.  At 
this  moment  she  met  anotlicr  robber,  to  whom  she  in- 
stantly gave  her  son,  and  said;  'Take  him,  friend,  and 
save  the  son  of  a  king.  The  nibbcr  received  him  willingly, 
and  conducted  them  in  safety  toward  tlie  seashore, 
where  they  arrived  at  i^luys,  and  thence  the  queen  and 
her  own  son  went  to  Ih-n;,'es,  where  they  were  received 
most  honouraldy."  After  the  battle  of  Towton,  be  accom- 
panied his  father  and  mother  to  Scotland;  whence,  after 
a  time,  Henry  sent  the  younu  prince  witli  the  queen  into 
France.  He  was  married,  or,  as  some  say.  oidy  affianced, 
to  the  second  daufjhter  of  Warwick,  the  King-maker;  a 
most  extraordinary  marriage,  as  the  elder  sister  was 
already  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  »on  of  the 
greatest  enemy  of  tlie  House  of  Lancaster.  Hall  (p.  281) 
thus  refers  to  the  marriage:  "After  that  tliei  had  hmg 
cdmoned.  niid  deltated  diuerse  niatters.  c<)noern>ng  their 
suretie  and  wealthe,  they  determined  by  meano  of  the 
Frenchc  kyng.  to  conclude  a  league  and  a  treatle  betwene 
them:  An<l  flret  to  begin  with  all.  for  the  more  sure  foun- 
<lacion  of  the  newe  amitie,  Edwanl  Prince  of  Wales, 
wedded  Anne  second  (laughter  to  therle  of  Waiwicke, 
which  Lady  came  with  her  niothtr  into  Fraunce."  It  is 
supposed  that  Warwirk.  by  thus  allying  himself  with  both 
houses,  hoped,  during  lii.s  lifetime,  to  h(dd  the  b.ilance  of 
power  between  them  in  his  own  hand,  lliis  unfortunate 
prince  was  taken  prisoner  after  the  battle  of  Tewk.sbury. 
Hall's  accf»unt  of  his  death  is  as  f<dlows  (p.  .301 ):  "After  the 
felde  ended,  kyng  E*lward  made  a  Proclamatio.  that  who 
so  euer  could  bring  prince  Eilward  to  him  alyue  or  dead, 
shoulde  bane  an  annuitie  of  an.C.  1.  [£100)  dur>ng  his 
lyfe.  and  the  I^iinces  life  to  be  saued.  Syr  Richard  Croftes, 
a  wyse  and  a  valyant  knyght,  nothing  mi-itnisting  the 
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kynges  former  promyse,  brought  furth  his  prisoner  prince 
Eilward.  beynge  a  goodly  fenienine  and  a  well  feautered 
yonge  getitelman,  whome  when  kynge  Edward  had  well 
aduised,  he  demaunded  of  him.  how  he  durst  so  presump- 
tuously enter  in  to  his  Realme  with  banner  displayed. 
The  prince,  beyng  bold  of  stomacke  and  of  a  gtHxl  courage, 
answered  sayinge,  to  recouer  n>y  fathers  kyngdume  and 
enheritage,  from  bis  father  and  grandfather  to  him,  and 
from  him,  after  bim,  to  me  lyneally  diuoluted.   At  which 
wordes  kyng  Edwanl  sayd  nothyng.  hut  with  his  had 
thrust  hym  from  hym  (or  as  some  say,  stroke  him  with 
his  gauntlet)  whom  incontinent,  they  that  stode  about. 
whiche  were  George  duke  of  Clarence,  Rychard  duke  of 
Gloucester,  Thomas  Marques  Dorset,  and  Willia  lord 
Hastynges,  sodaynly  murthered,  and  pitiously  manquelle<l. 
The  bittenicsse  of  which  murder,  some  of  the  actors,  after 
in  tlieir  latter  dayes  tasted  and  assayed  by  the  rery  rod 
of  Justice  and  punishment  of  God.  Hys  body  was  homely 
enterred  with  y*  other  sympli?  corses,  in  >«  church  of  the 
monastery  of  blacke  numkes  in  Tewkesburj-e."    Whether 
E«lward  actually  struck  the  young  son  of  his  rival  or  not, 
is  a  matter  of  little  importance.    What  is  indisputable  is 
that  the  murder  was  committed  in  his  presence  and  with 
his  consent;  and  that  it  adds  one  more  to  the  many  crimes 
which  stain  his  character. 

3.  LewTkS  XI.,  King  of  France.  This  celebrated  prince 
was  bom  in  1428.     He  was  the  son  of  Charles  VII.  (iee 
I.  Henry  VI.  note  22)  and  Mary  of  Anjou,  sister  of  Reni, 
Duke  of  Anjou,  and  therefore  flrst  cousin  to  Queen  Mar- 
garet of  England.  W^hon  only  seventeen  years  old,  Lewis, 
then  Dauphin,  took  part  in  the  rising  known  as  la  Pro- 
ffuerie.    He  revolted  against  his  father  again  in  14511,  and 
took  refuge  with  the  Duke  of  Burgimdy,  Philip  le  Bon. 
at  whose  court  he  remained  till  the  death  of  the  king 
in  1461.  when  he  came  to  the  throne  the  same  year  » 
Edward  IV.    On  his  accession  he  made  all  sorts  of  tint 
promises,  which  he  fulfilled  by  exacting  the  most  exor- 
bitant taxes,  and  by  punishing  most  severely  Uie  ciUn 
Rheims,  Angers,  &c.,  whose  inhabitants  had  complained 
of  his  extortion.     He  surrounded  himself  with  people  of 
the  lowest  birth,  such  as  the  well-known  Olivier  le  Dain. 
his  barber,  and  the  Provost  Tristan.    In  1465  some  of  tlif 
discontented  nobles  under  his  own  brother,  Charles  Duke 
of  Berry,  and  Charles  the  B«dd,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  forme<l 
against  him  a  league  known  as  the  League  "  Du  Bien 
Publique."    For  nearly  twelve  years  he  carried  on  witli 
varying  success  an  almost  continuous  war  with  the  Diik»- 
of  Burgundy;  in  the  course  of  which,  by  dint  of  cunninK 
hypocrisy,  unscrupulous  lying,  and  abominable  cruelty, 
he  added  considerably  to  the  ])osseasionB  of  France;  but 
left  behind  him  one  of  the  most  infamous  names  in  all  his- 
tory,    lie  promised  assistance  to  Henry  VI.  (to  whom  l»«" 
was  niso  flrst  cousin)  and  to  Margaret  during  the  fat^l 
struggle  against  the  House  of  York;  but  his  only  purp<*« 
was  to  obtain  some  considerable  advantage  to  himself 
He  very  nearly    succeeded,  by  a  trick,   in  recovering 
Cidais.    ritinmtely  hp  got  back  the  whole  of  the  nonunsl 
possessions  of  Ren4  by  lending  him  money  to  redeem 
Queen  Margaret  from  captivity  after  the  death  of  ber 
hu>l)and.     His  character  hai»  J»cen  drawn  by  a  ni.iuter'y 
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Cheer'd  up  the  drooping  army ;  and  hiniself, 
Lord  Clifford,  and  Lord  Stafford,  all  abreast, 
Chan;M  our  niain  battle's  front,  and,  breaking  in, 
Were  by  the  swords  of  common  soldiers  slain. 

King  Henry  also  alludes  to  it  in  the  same  scene,  when, 

addressing  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  he  says 

(line  M) : 

Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  slew  thy  father. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  by  his  father's  marriage  with 
Eleanor  Neville,  daughter  of  Ralph,  Earl  of  Westmor,- 
land,  by  his  second  wife  Joan  Beaufort.  He  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Tuwton,  March  29th,  1401.  He  marrieil 
Eleanor,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Richard  Poynyngs,  by 
whom  he  left  an  only  son,  Henry  Percy,  who  succeeded 
him  as  fourth  earl. 

8.  Earl  of  Wi»tmorelani>  Tliis  was  the  second  earl; 
he  succeeded  his  grandfather,  the  celebrated  Ralph 
Neville,  who  figures  in  I.  Henry  IV  and  II.  Henry  IV. 
and  Henry  V.  His  father,  John,  Lord  Neville,  died  1423. 
having  married  Elizabeth  Holland,  daughter  of  Thomas, 
second  Earl  of  Kent,  and  therefore  connected  with  the 
Plantagenets  through  Joan,  the  mother  of  Richard  II. 
(See  Richard  II.  note  7.)  By  her  he  IukI  three  sons: 
Ralph,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir;  Sir  John 
Neville,  killed  at  Tuwton  :  and  Thomas.  Ralph  married 
Elizabeth  Percy,  widow  of  Lord  Clifford  and  daughter  of 
Hutspur,  by  whom  he  had  only  one  son,  who  predeceased 
his  father.  He  married  again  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir 
Reginald  Cobham,  but  by  her  had  no  issue ;  and  on  his 
death,  in  1483,  he  was  succeeded,  as  third  earl,  by  his 
nephew  Ralph  Neville,  son  of  the  Sir  John  Neville  slain 
at  Towton. 

9.  Lc>Ri>  Clifford.  Tlie  young  Clifford  of  II.  Henry 
VI.  was  the  8<.>n  of  Lord  Cliffonl  killed  at  the  battle  of 
St.  Albans.  (See  II.  Henry  VI.  note  9.)  This  Lord 
Clifford,  after  the  cruel  murder  of  young  Rutland  at  the 
battle  of  Wakefield,  was  known  by  the  title  of  "Butcher," 
to  which  Gloucester  alludes,  ii.  2.  05: 

Are  you  there,  bnUherf—O,  I  cannot  speak! 

He  was  slain  in  the  skirmish  at  Ferrybridge,  just  before 
the  battle  of  Towton  in  1461.  Hall  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  engagement  (p.  253):  "the  lord  Fawcon- 
bridge,  syr  Water  Blont,  Robert  Home  with  the  forward, 
passed  the  ryuer  at  Castelford  iii.  myles  from  Ferebridge, 
entending  to  haue  enuironed  and  enclosed  the  lord  Clyf- 
ford  and  his  cdpany,  but  they  beyng  therof  aduertiscd, 
departed  in  great  haste  toward  kyng  Henries  army,  but 
they  mete  with  some  that  they  loked  not  for,  and  were 
nttrapped  or  they  were  ware.  For  the  lord  Clifforde, 
either  for  heat  or  payue,  putting  of  his  gonrut,  so- 
dainly  wt  an  arrowe.  (as  some  say)  without  an  hedde, 
was  striken  into  the  throte,  and  incontinent  rendered  hys 
spirite,  and  the  erle  of  Westmerlandes  brother  and  all 
his  company  almost  were  there  slayn,  at  a  place  called 
Dintingdale,  not  fan*  fro  Towton.  I'his  ende  had  he, 
which  slew  the  yong  erle  of  Rutland,  kneling  on  his 
knees:  whose  yong  sonne  Tliomas  Clifford  was  brought 
vp  w*  a  sheitperd,  in  poore  babite,  and  dissimuled  be- 
hauior  euer  in  feare,  to  pnldish  his  lignage  or  degre, 
till  kyng  Henry  the.  vii.  obteyned  the  croune,  and  gat 
the  diudeme :  by  whonic  he  was  restored  t(»  his  name  and 
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possesions."  Many  romantic  stories  of  this  aon,  who 
was  known  as  the  Shepherd  Lord,  were  pivaenred  in 
Cumberland  up  to  very  recent  times. 

10    Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York.     See  L 
Henry  VI.  note  7.  and  II.  Henry  Vi.  note  4. 

11.  Edward,  Earl  of  March,  afterwards  King  Ed- 
ward IV.,  was  bom  April  29th,  1442.  He  derived  the 
earldom  of  March  from  his  grandmother,  Anne  Mortimer. 
(See  I.  Henry  VI.  note  13.)  He  seems  to  have  displayed 
considerable  military  talent  and  great  personal  courage 
from  a  very  early  age.  He  was  little  more  than  eighteen 
when,  on  10th  July,  1400,  he  helped  to  defeat  the  Lancas- 
trians at  Northampton.  On  the  24th  December,  in  the 
same  year,  his  father  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Wake- 
flelil.  at  which  time  Edward  was  raising  forces  in  Wales, 
so  tliat  he  could  not,  as  Shakespeare  represents  him, 
have  been  assisting  his  father  in  that  battle.  On  2nd  Feb- 
ruary, in  the  next  year.  1461,  he  defeated  Jasper  Tudor 
at  the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross,  after  which  he  rapidly 
advanced  on  London.  The  Lancastrians,  under  Queen 
Margaret,  having  defeated  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  his 
forces  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  failed  to  folb>w  up 
their  success;  and  Edward,  trusting  to  his  own  popular- 
ity and  to  the  renown  of  bis  father,  boldly  marched  on 
London;  he  was  received  by  the  citizens  with  great  joy. 
and  on  March  4th  was  proclaimed  king  at  Westminster 
Hall.  On  the  29th  of  the  same  month  be  confirmed  his 
title  to  the  throne  by  his  victory  at  Towton,  and  his  coro- 
nation took  place  at  Westminster  Abbe)  on  June  29tli  in 
the  same  year.  On  May  1st,  1464.  be  was  privately  mar- 
ried to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard  Woodville,  Earl 
Rivers,  and  Jacqueline,  the  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. (See  I.  Henry  VI.  note  2.)  She  was  the  widow  of 
Sir  John  Grey,  and  a  very  beautiful  woman.  Her  hus- 
band, who  died  of  his  wounds  after  the  second  battle  of 
St.  Albans,  was  in  command  of  the  cavalry  on  the  Lan- 
castrian side.  Edward's  marriage  to  this  lady  gave  very 
great  offence,  not  only  to  his  two  brothers,  but  also  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  would  have  liked  him  to  have 
married  his  own  daughter.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Ed- 
ward would  never  have  married  Lady  Grey  had  hhe 
consented  to  listen  to  his  dishonourable  proiN^sals ;  but 
his  passion  got  the  better  of  his  prudence,  and  his  im 
patience  would  not  allow  bim  even  to  wait  for  a  public 
marriage.  At  first  every  effort  was  made  to  conceal  the 
union.  Fabyan  says  (p.  654):  "And  so  this  maryage  wsg 
a  season  kept  secret  after,  tyll  nedely  it  muste  l»e  dis- 
coueryd  A  disclohed,  by  meane  of  other  whiche  were 
offerytl  vnto  the  kynge.  a.s  the  (|uene  of  Scottes  and 
other."  Stories  were  invented  that  the  king  had  Wen 
bewitched  by  pliiltres  and  magic;  but,  to  do  Eilward  jus- 
tice, he  seems  to  have  insisted  upon  bis  queen  beuif; 
treated  with  pn)per  respect ;  while  to  all  her  family  he 
showed  the  greatest  favour,  thus  increasing  the  jeaIou»y 
of  tbr»se  who  were  before  oi)posed  to  the  marriage.  Thi« 
enmity  soon  made  itself  felt  in  a  serious  manner.  In 
si'ite  of  the  opposition  of  Edward,  Warwick,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  brother  the  Archbishop  of  York,  secured 
the  mariiage  of  Clarence,  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
queen  not  having  borne  any  son  to  Edward,  was  still  heir 
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apparent  to  the  throne,  with  Isabel,  Warwick's  eldest 
daughter.  This  was  in  1469.  At  tlie  very  time  this  mar- 
riage was  being  celebrated  an  insurrectiuu  broke  out  in 
Yorkshire  under  Robert  Hillyard,  conimunly  called  Rubin 
uf  RedMMlale.  The  rel>el8  were  defeated  by  the  then  Earl 
of  Northunil»erland(L<>rd  Montague),  Warwick's  brother: 
but  he  ma<le  no  further  effort  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 
Robin  of  Redeulale  was  executed  on  the  field  of  battle; 
bat  other  leaders  were  found,  who  were  closely  con- 
nected with  Warwick's  family,  and  the  rebels  now  de- 
clared their  object  to  be  the  removal  from  the  king's 
connciU  of  the  queen's  relations.  Accusations  of  witch- 
craft were,  in  the  meantime,  freely  circulated  against  the 
Icing's  mother-in-law.  The  rebels  increased  every  day  in 
uumlMsr.  and  Edward  became  alarmed  at  the  extent  of 
the  movement.  He  sent  letters  to  Clarence  and  War- 
wick, bidding  them  come  to  him  with  the  usual  retinue 
«hich  they  maintHined  in  the  time  of  peace;  but  they 
took  no  notice  of  the  summons.  In  the  meantime  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  was  advancing  U*  Edward's  Hid  with  a 
body  of  about  10.000  Welahmen,  closely  followed  by  the 
Earl  of  Devon  (lA>rd  Stafford)  with  a  large  force  of 
archers.  These  two  leaders,  however,  quarrelled  ;  and 
Pembroke,  advandne  towards  EdRecote,  was  encountered 
by  the  rebels  under  Lord  Fitz  HuKb,  and  completely  de- 
feated. The  queen's  father.  Earl  Riverx,  and  his  son,  Sir 
John  WoiMlville,  were  both  taken  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  as 
well  as  the  Earl  of  Devon;  and  all  three  were  beheaded. 
This  disastrous  defeat,  coupled  with  the  desertion  of  the 
(greater  part  of  his  army,  plunged  Edward  into  the  great- 
est distress,  in  which  condition  he  was  found  by  liis 
brother  and  Warwick  at  Olney.  They  treated  the  king 
with  outward  respect,  but  he  was  removed  to  Middleham 
and  made  there  virtually  a  prisoner  under  tlie  i-nstmly  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York.  At  this  time.  then,  there  were 
two  kings  of  England  both  imprisoned;  but  Warwick  had 
not  }ft  made  up  his  mind  to  desert  the  house  of  Y«»rk 
fur  the  house  of  Lancaster.  An  army  of  Lancastrians 
having  appeared  nn<ler  Sir  Humphrey  Neville  in  Scot- 
land. Warwick,  after  retea^ing  the  kin^  from  captivity, 
uiarche<l  into  the  north,  and  defeated  them.  How  Ed- 
ward obtained  his  liberty  has  always  been,  and  will  pro- 
bably always  remain,  a  mystery.  An  apparent  reconci- 
liation now  took  place  between  the  king's  ]>arty  and  that 
of  Warwick;  but  it  was  only  apparent;  for,  in  the  very 
if.-xt  year,  another  insurrection  broke  out  in  Lancashire, 
which  was  fomented  by  Clarence  and  Wai  u  uk.  The  in- 
surgents lieing  defeated,  the  two  great  intriguers  became 
alarmed;  and  they  succeeded  in  malxing  their  escape  to 
l>artmouth,  from  whicli  place,  in  April.  1470,  they  sailed 
for  France.  The  court  of  Lewis  XI.  now  became  the 
centre  of  fresh  intrigues.  Here  Clarence,  Warwick,  and 
Queen  Margaret  met  The  first  acknowledged  Henry  as 
Ilia  king;  and  Warwick,  ha\ing  induced  Margaret  to  for- 
get ..i  forgive  the  past,  betrothed  his  younger  daughter, 
Anne,  to  her  S4>n  Prince  Edward;  and  ]>reparationH  were 
no>v  luade  for  the  expedition  with  the  object  of  restoring 
Heniy  to  the  throne.  But  during  the  course  of  these 
De;;<itiations  Clarence  hatl  liecome  estrantred  from  War- 
viclc;  and  so.  in  spite  of  the  indolence  which  Fdward 
M:iaccountably  displayed  at  this  crisis,  passing  his  time 


in  gallantries  and  amusements  while  his  enemies  ware 
making  their  formidable  preparations  against  him,  dr- 
cumstances  were  working  in  his  favour ;  and  his  versa- 
tile brother  was  preparng  for  another  grand  coup  of 
treachery.  Events  now  followed  with  bewildering  rapi- 
dity. Henry  was  restoied;  Edward  fled  from  England. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  the  change  l>een  effected,  or  the 
Lancastrians  had  time  to  celebrate  their  victory,  before 
Edward  had  again  landed  in  England.  The  battles  of 
Bamet  and  Tewksbury  were  followed  by  the  murder  of 
Henry,  and  the  final  re-establislunent  of  Edward  on  the 
throne  took  place.  Tlie  latter  events  of  his  reign  will  be 
more  fitly  recorded  in  the  notes  to  Richard  III. 

12.  Earl  of  Rutland.  He  was  the  third  son  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  lM>m  May  17th,  1443.  He  was  therefore 
seventeen  years  old,  and  not  scarcely  twelve,  as  Hall 
states,  when  he  was  killed  on  Wakefield  Bridge  by  Lonl 
Clifford,  after  his  father's  defeat  in  that  fatal  battle. 
Hall  gives  the  following  account  of  the  murder  of  Rut- 
land (pp.  250.  2.M):  "  While  this  battaill  was  in  flghtyng, 
a  prieste  called  sir  Robert  Aspall.  chappelain  and  schole 
master  to  the  yong  erle  of  Rutland  ii.  sonne  to  tlie  aboue 
named  duke  of  Yorke,  scace  of  y«  age  of .  xii.  yeres,  a 
faire  getienia,  and  a  maydenlike  persrm,  perceiuying  y 
flight  was  more  sauegard.  then  tariyng,  bothe  for  him 
and  his  master,  secretly  conueye«l  therle  out  of  y«  felde, 
by  the  lord  Cliff(»rdeft  baiide,  toward  the  towne,  but  or 
he  conlde  enter  into  a  house,  be  was  l)y  the  sayd  lord 
Clifford  espied,  folowe«1,  and  taken,  and  by  reson  of  hisap- 
parell,  demaunded  what  he  was.  The  y6g  gentehnan  dis- 
inaied,  had  not  a  word  to  Kpeake,  but  kneied  oi^his  knees 
imploryng  mercy,  and  desiryng  grace,  both  with  holding 
vp  his  hades  and  making  dolorous  countinance,  for  his 
»i)eache  was  gone  for  feare.  Sane  bin)  .-ayde  hisChappelein, 
for  he  is  a  ]»rinces  sonne,  and  iH-rndnenture  may  do  you 
good  hereafter  With  that  wonl.  tlie  lord  Clifford  marke<l 
him  and  saydc :  l)y  Gods  blode,  thy  father  slew  myne, 
and  so  wil  I  do  the  and  all  thy  kyn,  and  with  that  woord, 
stacke  the  erle  t<»  y  hart  with  his  dagger,  and  Imd  his 
Chaj)peleyn  bere  the  tries  mother  <fc  brother  wonle  what 
he  had  done.  an<l  sayde.  In  this  acte  the  lord  Clyfford 
was  accompted  a  t>raunt.  and  no  gentehnan,  for  the 
propertie  of  the  Lyon,  which  is  a  furious  and  vnreason- 
able  beaste,  is  to  be  cruell  to  them  that  withstandc  hym, 
and  gentle  to  such  as  i>rostrate  or  humiliate  them  selfes 
Ifefore  him."  He  was  buried  at  Fotheringay  by  the  side 
of  his  father. 

13.  (JEoHiiK,  in  KK  OF  CLAREXCK.  He  was  thc  sixth 
son  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York;  Ixirn  October  21st,  1449, 
at  Dublin  Castle.  I'pon  the  accession  of  his  brother  to 
tlie  tlironc,  14(U,  he  was  created  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
KM  He  was  also  app<iinted  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. His  union  with  Ii^alxdia  Xeville.  eldest  daughter 
of  the  King-maker,  placed  him  more  entirely  under  that 
noblemnir.'^  power  than  any  of  his  brothers.  He  dlstri- 
l)Uted  his  treacheries  impartially  Iwtwcen  Yorkists  and 
Lancastrians.  His  desertion  of  the  cause  of  the  Yorkists, 
which  he  had  deliberately  adopted,  his  treachery  to 
Henry,  from  whom  he  had  received  hon(»ur  and  rewards, 
and  his  cowanlly  duplicity  to  his   fatlier-in-law  have 
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covered  his  name  with  infamy.    His  memoir  will  be  more 
properly  completed  in  the  notes  to  Richard  III. 

11  Richard,  Duke  of  Olouckstkr,  was  the  eighth 
son  of  the  Duke  of  York.  It  mast  be  remembered  that 
four  of  the  Duke  of  York's  sons  died  young,  so  that 
•George  and  Richard  are  generally  called  the  third  and 
fourth  sons  respectively. 

Ricl^ard  was  bom  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  October  2nd, 
1452 ;  with  his  brother  George  he  was  taken  by  his  wi- 
dowed mother  after  the  battle  of  Wakefield  to  the  court 
of  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  where  they  remained  till 
1461.  Richard  distinguished  himself,  it  is  true,  both  at 
Barnet  and  Tewksbury;  but  he  took  no  part  in  the 
battles  of  Wakefield,  Mortimer's  Cross,  or  Towton.  He 
was  created  Duke  of  Gloucester,  1401.  The  rest  of  his 
-career  will  be  more  fitly  treated  of  in  the  notes  to  the 
play  in  which  he  is  the  principal  character. 

16.  Duke  of  Norfolk.  John  Mowbray,  fourth  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  was  the  son  of  John  Mowbray,  the  third 
duke,  and  great-grandson  of  the  Thomas  Mowbray  who 
figures  in  Richard  II.  (See  note  6  of  that  play.)  lie  was 
the  last  male  descendant  of  his  race,  and  died  1475.  He 
married  Elizabeth  Talbot,  daughter  of  John,  second  Karl 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  granddaughter  of  the  great  general. 
By  her  he  had  one  cliild,  a  daughter,  Anne  Mowbray, 
who  was  affianced  to  the  second  son  of  Edward  IV., 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  when  a  mere  infant,  January 
15th,  1477.  The  child  bride  died  1482,  the  year  before 
her  husband  was  nmrdeied  by  his  uncle.  The  estates 
and  honours  of  the  Mowbrays  descended  to  Julm  Howard, 
the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Howard,  and  Margaret  Mowbray, 
the  eldest  daugliter  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  Richard  II. 
John  Howard  was  created  Duke  of  Norfolk,  1483,  and 
plays  an  important  part  under  that  title  in  the  play  of 
Richard  III. 

16  Marquess  of  Montagu  was  Sir  J«»hn  Neville,  the 
third  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of  8ali8))ury.  (See  IF.  Henry 
VI.  note  10.)  lie  was  brother  of  the  King-maker  and  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York.  He  was  created  Lord  Montagu, 
1461.  He  was  also  made  warden  of  the  East  Marches 
of  Scotland.  He  was  also  made,  for  a  brief  period.  Earl 
of  Northuml)erland.  thus  acquiring  with  the  title  the 
estates  of  the  Percies,  Earls  of  Northumberland.  But 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  youthful  Henry  Percy  (see 
above,  note  7)  King  Edward  compensated  him  for  the 
loss  by  cieating  him  Marquess  of  Montagu.  1470.  It  ap- 
])ear8  that  this  deprivation  of  the  valuable  estates  which 
had  been  conferred  on  him.  and  being  given  in  return 
only  an  empty  title,  detennined  John  Neville  to  join  his 
brotlier  in  the  desertion  <»f  Edward's  caus".  He  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Barnet,  1471.  Stow  says  (p.  423;: 
"The  Marques  Mountacute  was  priuily  agreed  with  king 
Edward  and  had  gotten  on  his  liuery,  but  one  of  his  bro- 
thers the  earle  of  Warwicks  men  es])ying  tliis,  fell  upon 
him  and  killed  him."  The  Marquess  of  Montagu  married 
Irtabella,  daughter  of  Sir  Edmnn«l  IngoIdHthorp,  and  left 
by  him  two  sons  and  five  daughtera.  The  eldest  son, 
George  Neville,  was  created  in  1409,  by  Edward  IV.,  Duke 
of  Bedford,  and  was  promised  in  marriage  the  king's 
■eldest  <laughter,  the  Princess  Elizabeth;  but  he  was  de- 
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graded  from  his  rank  at  his  father's  attainder,  and  died 
1488.    (See  French,  p.  191.) 

17.  Earl  of  Warwick.    Sec  II.  Henry  VI.  note  11. 

18.  Earl  of  Pembroke.    It  seems  that  at  this  time 
there  were  two  Earls  of  Pembroke;  one  being  Jasper 
Tudor,  uterine  brother  of  Henry  VI.,  created  earl,  1462. 
He  was  a  zealous  Lancastrian;  therefore  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, in  this  play,  must  be  William  Herbert,  son  of  Sir 
William  Ap  Thomas  Herbert,  knighted  by  Henry  V.,  and 
his  wife  Gladys,  daughter  of  Sir  David  Gam  (who  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt).  and  widow 
of  Sir  Roger  Vaughan,  who  was  killed  at  the  same  battle. 
Davy  Gam,  esquire,  as  he  is  called  in  Henry  V.  iv.  8  109, 
had  married  a  sister  of  Owen  Glendower.     William  Her- 
bert was  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  House  of  York.    Im- 
mediately on  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  throi»e 
the  king  made  him  one  of  his  council.     He  is  mentione«l 
as  being  present  at  the  delivery  of  the  seals  to  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  on  his  api)ointment  as  chancellor  on  March 
10th.  1401.  On  May  Htli  of  the  same  year  William  Herbert 
was  made  Chief  Justice  and  Chamberlain  of  South  Wale<; 
and  other  important  offices  in  the  shires  of  Carmarthen 
and  Cardigan  were  conferred  upon  him;  and.  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  all  the  possessions  in  South  Wales 
of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  were  bestowed  od 
him.    On  November  4th  of  the  same  year  he  was  made  a 
baron,  at  the  same  time  that  the  king's  brothers  were 
made  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester  respectively.    In 
February,  1402,  he  was  granted  the  castle,  town,  and 
lordship  of  the  town  of  Pembroke.     In  the  same  year  be 
was  made  KG.    King  Edward  continued  to  heap  favours 
upon  him;  and  on  May  27th,  1408,  he  wa^  made  Earl  of 
Pembroke.     In  July,  1469,  having  been  sent  !•>  the  king 
with  18,000  Welshmen  against  the  rebels  in  the  north,  he 
met  Humphrey,  Lord  Stafford  of  Southwick.  who  litd 
been  sent  with  a  body  of  archers  to  co-operate  with  him. 
The  two  lords  with  their  united  forces  were  quartered  in 
Banbury;  but  a  quarrel  having  arisen  between  the  two 
leaders  concerning  some  maid  of  an  inn.i  Stafford  refused 
to  co-operate  with   I'embroke;   the  latter,  however,  at- 
tacked the  rebels  next  day  at  Danesmoor,  near  Kdgecote, 
alK>ut  three  miles  from  Banbury.  He  was  entirely  defeated, 
and  with  his  brother.  Sir  Richard   Herbert,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  executed  at  Banbury.     Of  the  braver}  uf 
the  two  lirothers  in  battle  Hall  thus  s]>eaks  (p.  274): 
"Therle  of   Penbroke    behaued    hymself  like  a  hardy 
knight,  and  expert  capitain,  but  his  brother  sir  Richanl** 
Herl)ert  so  valiauntly  acquited  hymself,  that  with  his 
PoUeaxe  in  his  hand  (as  his  enemies  did  afterward  reporte) 
he  twise  by  fine  force  passed  through  the  battaill  of  hi* 
aduersaries,  and  without  any  mortall  wounde  returnetl. ' 
By  his  wife,  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  d'Evreux,  lUe 
earl  had  issue  four  sons:  William,  who  succeeded  him; 


1  "The  crle  of  Pembroke  and  the  lorde  Stafford  of  Soiuh«ikf, 
wer  lodjjed  .it  Banhery  the  daie  before  the  feld,  whiche  was  s-unct 
James  daie,  and  there  the  crle  of  Pembroke,  puttcthe  I.onle  Stallt>rd' 
out  of  an  Inne,  wherein  he  delighted  muche  to  t>e,  for  the  loue  of  » 
damnsell  that  dwelled  in  the  house:  contrary  to  their  mutual  aprc- 
mcnt  by  them  taken,  whlcln;  w.is.  that  whosoeucr  obtcined  first  a 
lodnynn,  shoulil  not  l>e  deC'-iued  nor  reinoucd"  (Hall,  p.  S74). 
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Iio  niArrled  Anne,  daughter  of  Henry  SUf- 
>ilke  uf  Buckingham;  and  two  otliers, George 
Ha  alto  had  six  daughters,  of  whom  the 
ried  Thomas  Talbut.Visctmnt  Lisle.grandsou 
Sari  of  Shrewsbury.  He  also  left  an  illegiti- 
Richard  Herbert,  of  Ewyus,  from  whom  the 
of  Pembroke  are  descended. 

[ASTIXQS.  Sir  William  Hastings,  or  properly 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Leonard  De  Hust- 
led frum  William  De  Hastings,  who  was 
Jng  Henry  I.  Sir  Leouanl  married  Alice, 
liomas.  Lord  Camoys.  Sir  William  wrh  the 
istings.  and  wa<i  one  of  tlu'  most  faithful 
th  of  Richard,  Duke  of  Vurk,  and  his  son 
who.  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  was  not 

Sir  William's  ^ervil•e8,  and  bestowed  upon 
nurs  and  important  dltlces.  He  was  raised 
),  in  1-M5I,  by  the  title  of  h&von  Hustings  of 
uuch.  and  made  a  Knight  of  the  (Jarter  in 
abseiiuently  appointed  ambassador  to  Lewis 
!.  He  married  Catherine,  widow  of  Lord 
laughter  of  llidiard  Neville,  Eail  of  Salis- 
Qgh  he  was  by  this  marriage  brother-in-law 
he  King-maker,  when  that  powerful  noble- 

the  cause  of  Henry  VI.  in  U7U,  he  remained 
I  house <»f  York.  After  the  battles  of  iJarnet 
ry,  in  which  be  took  an  important  part,  he 
tain  of  Calais;  though  he  appeai-s  to  have 
lad  terms  with  the  family  of  the  Woodviiies, 
en  Eliziibeth's  brothers,  yet  he  was  devoted 
^ward  V.  His  opposition  to  the  ambition 
ew  up(»n  him  the  enmity  of  that  usunier; 
eheaded.  without  any  form  of  trial,  June 

Tower  Hill.     He  left  f«>nr  sons  and  one 

eldest  s^)n,  Edward.  I>ecame  Lord  Hunger- 
of  his  wife;  and  was  even  knighted  by 
1483;  but  when  Henr>'  VII.  came  to  the 
s  restored  to  all  his  father's  estates  and 
at  his  allegiance  to  his  father's  munlerer 
re  been  temp(>rary.  William,  Lord  Hast- 
ed at  St.  Oeorge's  niai)el,  Windsor,  by  the 
g  to  whom  he  had  been  so  devoted. 

iPFORP.  Sir  HumphniyStaffonl,  generally 
d  Stafford  of  Southwick,  a  cousin  of  the 
SUfford  killed  in  Jack  Cade's  rebellion 
VL  note  14),  was  the  son  (.f  William  Staf- 
larine,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Cheddiock, 
lumphrey  was  created  Lord  Stafford  of 
W;  and  in  1460  he  was  name«l,  but  not 
»f  Dev(mshire  by  Edward  IV.  (see  Holin- 
.  291).  His  (|uarn'l  with  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
he  battle  of  Danesmoor  has  been  already 
ve  (note  18):  he  escaped  after  the  battle, 
g  was  captured  and  brought  to  Bridge- 
e  was  beheaded.  Lord  Stafford  was  mar- 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Barre;  ])ut  ha<l  no 
well  aa  Pembroke,  is  a  jtergona  vwta  in 

Mortimer  and  Sir  Huoh  Mortimkr 
laracters  nothing  more  is  knoH  n  than  the 


mention  of  them  as  having  been  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Wakefield.  They  are  called  "  the  two  bastard  uncles  of 
the  Duke  of  York;"  but  it  does  not  appear  who  their 
father  waa. 

8S.  Lord  Rivers  was  Sir  Antony  Woodvile,  eldest  son 
of  Woodvile,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  in  1.  Henry  VI. 
(see  note  19  of  that  play).    He  succeeded  to  the  title  Id 
1409.    Btrfore  that  he  had  been  known  as  Lord  Scales, 
having  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
Lord  Scales  of  II.  Henry  VI.  (see  note  12  of  that  play). 
Through  his  mother,  Jacqueline,  widow  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  (see  I.  Henry  VI.  note  2),  he  was  descended  from 
Henry  III.  of  England.     He  figures  as  Earl  Rivers  in 
Richard  III.    He  wjis  most  faithful  to  his  royal  brother- 
in-law.  and  to  his  young  son.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  whom 
he  was  appointed  governor.     His  fltleliiy  made  him  an 
object  of  detestation  to  Richard.     At  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Edward  IV.  L(»rd  Rivers  was  with  the  younu 
Prince  of  Wales  at  Ludlow,      Immediately  his  younj 
charge  was  derlareil  king,  under  the  title  of  Edward  V., 
he  an»l  L<nd  Orey  ciiuducted  their  young  sovereign  on  his 
road  to  London;  and  Gloucester  having  arrived  at  North- 
onii»t<»n,  Ri\ersand  Grey  lost  no  time  in  going  there  to 
welcome  him  in  the  name  of  the  young  king.    Tht-y  were 
received  with  every  distinction;  but  the  next  day.  while 
riding  in  c<»mpany  with  Gloucester  and  Buckhj;:ham  to 
Stony  Stratford,  where  the  king  was,  Richard  suddenly 
accused  Rivers  and  Grey  of  having  tried  to  excite  his 
nephew's  mind  against  him.   They  were  at  once  arrested, 
and  were  conveyed  under  strong  guard  to  Pomfret  Castle. 
There  Rivers  seems  to  have  been  ki-jit  in  custody  till 
nearly  the  end  of  June  the  same  year,  14*J.  when  he  was 
put  to  <leath;  Grey,  Haistings,  and  others  having  lieen 
previously  beheaded.     Lord  Rivers  nnirried,  fli-st,  Eliza- 
beth, the  daughter  of  Lord  Scales,  as  already  mentione*!; 
secondly,  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  Fitz- Lewis; 
but  he  had  no  issue  by  either  marriage. 

S8.   Sir  Williax  Stanlet  was  the  second   son  of 
Tliomas.  first  Lord  Stanley  (see  II.  Henry  VI.  note  15)    He 
is  generally  called  Sir  William  SUnley  of  Holt,  fn»m  his 
chief  residence.  Holt  Castle,  in  Denl>ighshire.    In  1460, 
on  the  attainder  of  Lord  Clifford,  Eilward  IV.  gave  him 
the  lordship  and  castle  of  Skipton.  in  Yorkshire.    Ihe 
only  scene  in  which  he  is  introduce<l  is  scene  4  of  act  v. . 
where  the  dramatist  has  followed  Hall  in  representing 
him  as  taking  an  important  part  In  aiding  Edward  to 
escape  from  Middleham  Castle,  where  the  Yorkist  king 
was  kept  in  honourable  custody  by  the  orders  of  War- 
wick.    Hall's  account  of  the  matter  Is  as  follows:  "Kyng 
Edward  lieyng  thus  in  captiuitie,  spake  euer  fayre  to  the 
Archebishop  and  to  the  other  kepers,  (but  whether  he 
corrupted  them  with  money  or  fayre  promises)  he  had 
libertie  diners  dayes  t(>  go  on  huntynge.  and  one  day  on 
a  playne  there  met  with  hym  syr  William  Stanley,  syr 
Thomas  of  Borogh,  and  dyuers  other  of  hys  fr^des.  with 
suche  a  great  bend  of  men.  that  neither  hiskeiiers  woulde. 
nor  once  durst  moue  him  to  retorne  U>  prison  agaj-n"  (p. 
275).    The  most  probable  account  of  this  escape  of  Ed- 
ward's, which,  as  has  been  already  said  (see  above,  note 
11).  Is  involved  in  mystery,  is  that  Warwick  found  him- 
self unable  to  obtain  the  levies  which  he  was  raising  in 
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EUwanl's  name  as  lung  as  he  kept  the  monarch  iu  a  kind 
of  secret  captivity;  and,  therefore,  Edward's  release  from 
hoiiourHble  confinement  was,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
act  uf  Warwit  k.  Sir  William  Stanley  is  mentioned  iu 
Richard  111.  iv.  5.  10,  as  being  among  those  "of  noble 
fame  and  worili "  u  ho  joined  Richmond.  The  assistance 
which  he  rendered  Richmond  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth 
helped  very  materially  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  Rich- 
ard. After  Henry  was  crowned  king  he  made  Sir  William 
a  Knight  of  the  Garter  and  Lord  Chamberlain;  but  the 
great  services  he  had  rendered  the  king  could  not  save 
his  life,  when  he  was  accused  of  having  at  least  coun- 
tenanced the  conspiracy  of  Perkin  Warbeck.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Stanley  did  anything  more  than  say  that,  if 
Warbeck  was  really  the  Duke  of  York,  he  would  not  draw 
his  sword  against  him.  But,  unfortunately  for  hiin.  he 
was  one  of  the  king's  wealthiest  subjects;  and  the  cupidity 
of  Henry  VII.  made  him  covet  Stanley's  large  estates. 
Sir  William  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  1495;  and  nil 
his  possessions  were  confiscated.  He  was  married  to 
Elizabeth,  daui^htf  r  of  Thomas  Hopton,  and  had  one  son. 
Sir  William  Stanley.  He  left  one  daughter,  Joan,  married 
to  Sir  Richard  Brereton,  of  Tatton,  in  Cheshire. 

M.  Sir  John  Montoomerv  should  be  Sir  Thonuu  Mont- 
gomery, second  son  <if  Sir  John  Montgomery  )>y  Elizabeth, 
his  wife,  sister  of  Ralph  Boteler.  Lord  Sudeley.  His 
elder  brother,  Sir  John,  was  beheaded  in  the  third  year 
of  Edward  IV.  sir  Thomas,  like  his  brother,  had  1>een 
attached  to  the  cause  of  Henry  VI.,  to  whom  he  had  been 
e«(|uire  of  the  body;  liut  he  seems  to  have  deserted  the 
side  of  the  Yorkists,  and  to  have  become  one  of  the  most 
favoured  counsellors  of  Edward  IV.,  who  appointed  him 
to  various  offices,  including  that  of  Treasurer  of  Ireland 
for  life.  He  accomj>anied  Edward  to  tVance,  and  when  the 
king  returned  from  his  brief  exile  in  France  and  landed  at 
Ravenspurg,  Sir  Tlionias  was  among  those  who  joined  him 
at  Nottingham,  as  Hnll  narrates  (p.  292):  "where  (at 
Nottingham)  came  to  him  (King  Edward)  syr  William 
Pnrre,  syr  Thomas  a  B<»rogh,  syr  Thomas  Montgomerie, 
and  diners  other  of  hys  assured  frendes  with  their  aydes." 
De  Comines  speaks  of  the  confidential  position  which  he 
occupied  with  the  king,  for  whom  he  acted  as  ambassador 
to  Louis  XI.  He  was  selected  to  cRcort  Queen  Margaret 
to  ("ranee.  1475.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  political  Vicar 
of  Bray,  for  he  was  knight  of  the  body  to  Richard  III.  and 
found  favour  also  with  Henry  VII.  He  die*l  peaceably, 
Janunry  11th,  1405.  He  was  twice  married,  but  had  no 
issue  by  either  of  his  wives.  His  sister.  Alice,  l)ecame  his 
heir  (see  French,  p.  198). 

85.  Sir  John  Somerville.  This  character  has  not 
been  identified  with  any  historical  personage.  In  The 
True  Tragedy  he  is  called  simply  Summerfleld,  and  in  Ff. 
Somervile.  It  was  Capell  who  first  called  him  Sir  John 
Somervllle,  it  does  not  appear  why.  French  says  (p.  199): 
"Hiis  knight  probably  l>elonge«l  to  the  ancient  family  of 
Somerville.  seated  at  Wichnor,  co.  Stafford,  and  at  Aston- 
Somervllle  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  soon  after  the 
conquest." 

86.  Tutor  to  Ritland.  The  name  of  this  character  is 
known  to  us  from  the  DMMge  from  Hall  already  quoted 
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in  the  memoir  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland.  (See  above,  note 
11)  There  is  no  reason  why  he  sliould  not  be  called  by  his 
name  in  the  Dramatis  Personse.  French  says  (p.  200): 
"  The  Aspalls  ware  of  an  old  family  and  well  allied." 

87.  Mayor  op  York.  According  to  French  (p.  200) 
(quoting  from  Drake's  EI>oracum):  "This  official  was 
Thomas  Beverley,  Merchant  of  the  Staple;  he  was  Sher  ff 
of  the  City  of  York,  in  1451,  and  Lord  3fayor  in  1400.  and 
again  in  1471,  the  date  of  King  Edward's  visit"  In  Tlie 
True  Tragedie  (Hazlitt's  Shakespeare  Libniry.  vol.  ii.  pi  2, 
p.  81)  he  is  rightly  called  "  the  I.^d  Maire  of  Yorke ;"  ami 
Is  addressed  as  "my  Lord  Maire  "  l>oth  by  Edward  and 
by  Lord  Hastings.    In  Ff.  he  is  simply  called  Mayor. 

88.  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  This  character  ap- 
pears in  act  iv.  scene  G.  and  in  act  v.  scene  6.  But 
strictly  speaking,  they  would,  probably,  lie  different  per- 
sonages. There  were  two  chief  officers  of  the  Tower,  tlie 
Constable,  who  was  generally  a  nobleman  of  high  rank, 
and  the  Lieutenant,  who  had  practical  chai^  of  the 
prisoners.  French  (p.  201)  hazards  the  astonishing  cou- 
jecture,  that  the  lieutenant  in  act  iv.  scene  0,  was  John 
Tibetoft.  or  Tiptoft.  first  Earl  of  Worcester,  who  ws» 
appointed  Constable  of  the  Tower  by  Edward  IV.  at  his 
accession.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  dramatist 
would  so  unnecessarily  have  violated  facts  as  to  make 
Henry  address  this  man.  who  was  infamous  for  his  cruel- 
ties, in  such  a  friendly  manner  as  he  does  in  the  scene 
al>ove  mentioned.  In  1470  Tibetoft  earned  the  nickname 
of  "  Butcher"  for  the  abominable  cruelties  and  barbari- 
ties intliited  by  bim  upon  the  unfortunate  prisoners  who 
were  delivered  to  him  for  execution  after  the  defeat  of 
Sir  Robert  Welles  and  his  forces  at  the  battle  of  Erping- 
ham  in  that  year.  (See  Lingard,  vol.  iv.  p.  175,  and  foot-note 
2.)  Tibetoft  was  the  only  person  put  to  death  on  the 
brief  return  of  Henry  to  power  in  Octolier.  1470.  n»e  lieu- 
tenant, in  act  v.  scene  6,  French  thinks  was  John  Sutton, 
Lord  Dudley,  who  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Worcester  at 
Constiible. 

89.  A  Nobleman.  The  term  nobleman  was  not  conflned, 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  to  members  of  the  peerage.  It  in- 
cluded knights  and  bannerets.  French  thinks  that  this 
nobleman,  who  api)ears  in  act  iii.  scene  2,  where  he  coroes 
to  report  to  Edward  the  capture  of  King  Henry,  was  "Sir 
James  Harrington,  whose  servants  capture<l  the  unhappy 
monarch  during  his  retreat  in  the  north,  at  Waddington 
Hall "  (p.  202). 

80.  Queen  Margaret.    See  I.  Henry  VI.  note  27 

81.  Lady  Grey,  afterwards  queen  to  Edward  IV.  EIi7a- 

beth  W<»o<lvile  was  bom  1437.    She  married  Sir  John  Grey, 

ehtest  s<»n  and  heir  of  Edward.  Lord  Grey  of  Groby.  (Set 

I.  Henry  VI.  note  19,  antl  above,  note  11  )     She  was. 

therefore,  twenty-seven  years  old  when  her  manioge  with 

the  king  took  place.  14<U.     Her  first  husband  dieil  Frb- 

rnary  28th,  1461,  from  the  wounds  «hich  he  received  in 

the  second  battle  of  St.  Albans,  Mhere  he  led  the  queen's 

cavalry.     By  a  singular  mistake  the  dramatist  has  said 

(iii.  2.  G,  7): 

in  quarrel  of  the  house  nf  York 

Th^  worthy  ((cntlenuin  did  lose  his  life. 

The  tree  in  Whittlelmry  Forest,  near  Grafton,  undir 
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which  EUxabeth  waited  with  her  two  jroang  tooi  to  peti- 
t  on  King  Edwanl  for  the  restitution  of  their  father's 
lands,  is  stUl  Icnown  as  the  Queen's  Oalc.  The  memoir  of 
tills  onfortnnate  lady  will  lie  more  appropriatelj  con- 
cluded in  Richard  IIL 

tt.  BOKA.    The  princess  Bona  or  Bonne  of  Savoy  was 

the  third  daughter  of  Louis,  first  Duke  of  Savoy.   He  was 

created  duke  in  1440.    Her  eldest  sister  Charlotte  was 

married  to  Louis  XL    It  also  appears  that  her  brother, 

AmM^  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  marrieil  to  Yolaude.  sister  of 

Louis  XL ;  so  that  she  was  doubly  related  to  the  king. 

There  seems  to  be  little  authority  among  contemporary 

writers  for  the  incident  of  Warwick  being  sent  to  demand 

from  I»nis  the  hand  of  his  »ister  iu-law  Bona  for  Edward. 

Tlie  dramatist,  however,  t4N>k  the  incident  from   Hall 

(p.  2(t3>:  "he  came  to  kyiiK  Lewes  the .  XL  then  beyng 

Vhmche  kyng,  liyng  at  Tuiim,  and  with  greate  honor  was 

there  receiued.  and  huuuraidy  iuterteined:  of  wliA,  for 

kyng  Edwani    liia  master,  he  demaunded  to  haue  in 

maria;^  the  Lady  Rttna,  doughter  to  Lewes  duke  of  Sauoy, 

anil  ftuster  to  the  Lady  Carlot,  then  French  Quene,  be>'ng 

then  in  the  Krenche  court."    She  says,  iii.  3.  227,  228: 

Tell  him.  in  hri|ie  he  ll  prove  a  widower  shortly, 
I  li  wear  the  willow -({arland  for  his  snVe. 

But  she  did  not  keep  her  word,  as  she  married  Oaleazzo, 
Duke  of  Milan,  1468,  and  died  in  1486. 

ACT  L    Scene  1. 

38. — ^The  action  of  this  scene,  as  Johnson  remarked, 
follows  inmiediately  upon  that  of  t)ie  last  scene  of  the 
foregoing  play.  The  events  of  Ave  years  have  been  passed 
over  unnoticed  by  the  dramatist.  Tlit*  battle  of  St  AI- 
Imn'u  was  fought  May  22nd,  14r>5.  York  was  recognized 
heir  to  the  throne  in  Parliament,  Octolter  HGO.  The 
history  of  the  intervening  period  is  little  more  than  that 
Iff  Yoilc.  Salisbury,  and  Warwick.  Most  of  it  baa  already 
lieen  given  in  II.  Henry  VI.  notes  10  and  11.  In  June, 
14tfU.  Salisliury.  Warwick,  and  March  landed  with  1500 
men  in  Kent,  where  Cobliam  joined  them  witji  400,  and 
they  advanced  towanis  London,  wliich  opened  its  gatea 
Henry  had  collectetl  an  army  at  Coventry,  and  advanced 
in  Xorthampton,  where  he  intrenched  himself.  Warwick 
sought  a  conference  with  the  king,  Iiut  this  I)eing  refused, 
a  battle  was  fought  on  July  10th.  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn, 
who  was  on  the  king's  side,  Iwtrayed  his  trust,  and  intro- 
•luced  the  Yorkists  within  the  royal  camp.  The  battle 
iasteil  from  seven  o'clock  till  nine.  Aliout  10.000  fell, 
Hall  says,  and  the  king  was  captnreil.  Among  the  slain 
were  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  pn<t  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
Imiy.  Somerset  and  others  fletl  withtlie  queen  and  Prince 
Edward,  and  ultimately  reached  Scotland.  Henry  was 
brought  to  London,  Warwick  riding  bareheaded  before 
him  into  the  city. 

"  During  this  trouble."  says  Holinshed  (p.  261).  "  a  par- 
leroent  was  simimone<l  to  bet^in  at  Westminster,  in  the 
moneth  of  October  next  following. 

**  In  the  meane  time  the  duke  of  Y'orke.  aduertised  of 
an  these  thin^i*.  na.led  from  Dubline  towards  England, 
and  landed  at  tlio  re<l  bank  ndere  to  the  citie  of  Chester, 
with  no  small  coinpanie:  and  from  Chester  by  long  lour- 


nies  he  came  to  the  citie  of  London,  which  he  entred  the 
fridaie  liefore  the  feast  of  S.  Edward,  the  Confessor,  with 
a  sword  lM>me  naked  before  him,  with  trumiiets  also 
sounding,  and  accompanie«l  with  a  great  traine  of  men 
of  armes,  and  other  of  his  fronds  and  seruanta  At  hit 
comming  to  Westminster  he  entred  the  palace,  and  pass- 
ing foorth  directlie  through  the  great  hall,  staled  not  till 
he  came  to  the  cham1»er,  where  the  king  and  lords  vaed 
to  sit  in  the  parlement  time,  c6monlie  called  the  vpper 
house,  or  chamber  of  the  p^res,  and  being  there  entred, 
stept  vp  viito  the  throne  roiall,  and  there  laieng  his  hand 
vpon  the  cloth  of  estate,  seemed  as  if  he  meant  to  take 
possession  of  that  which  was  his  right  .  .  .  and  after 
withdrawing  his  hand,  turned  his  face  towards  tlio 
people.    .    .    . 

"  W^hilest  he  thns  stood,  .  .  .  the  archblhhop  of  Can- 
turburie  ('iliomas  Bourcher)  came  to  him,  A  .  .  .  naked 
him  if  he  would  come  and  see  the  king.  With  which 
demand  he  s^ming  to  take  disdaine,  answered  breefelie 
.  .  .  thus:  1  rememlier  not  that  1  know  anie  within  this 
realme,  but  that  it  Ites^emeth  him  rather  to  come  and 
s^  my  person,  than  I  to  go  and  6^  Ida    .    .    . 

"  Maister  Edward  Hall  in  his  chronicle  maketh  mention 
of  an  oration,  which  the  duke  of  Yorke  vttered.  sitting 
in  the  regall  seat  .  .  .  During  the  time  (saith  he)  of 
this  parlement,  the  duke  of  Yorke  with  a  bold  counten- 
ance entered  into  the  chamlier  of  the  peeres,  and  sat 
downe  in  the  throne  roiall,  vuder  the  cloth  of  estate 
(which  is  the  king's  peculiar  seat)." 

34.  Line  1 :  /  icander  how  the  king  emcap'd  our  hands. — 
It  is  not  plain  whether,  at  the  opening  of  this  scene,  the 
authors  were  thinking  of  the  buttle  of  St.  Albans  or  of 
Northampton.  But  in  either  case  the  statement  in  these 
three  lines  is  iniaginar}'.  Henry  was  actually  captured 
by  the  Yoikists  after  l>oth  battles.  His  escape  is  an  inci- 
dent in  the  chroniclers'  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Hex- 
liani,  1464. 

86.  Lines  6-0.— See  II.  Henry  VI.  note  3S6. 

36.  Line  8:  Charg'd  our  MAIN  BATTLE'S /rone.— Cf.  Hall 
(p.  250),  of  the  battle  of  Wakefleld ;  "  Tlie  duke  of  Somer- 
set and  other  of  the  queues  part  .  .  .  appointeil  the 
lonle  Clifford,  to  lye  in  the  one  stale.i  and  the  Erie  of 
Wilshire  in  the  other,  and  thei  tlieim»elfes  kept  (he  wayne 
hattaill."  The  usual  military  term  for  the  main  body  of 
the  army  is  "the  centre." 

Vt.  Lines  10,  11.  14.- According  to  Hall  (p.  233)  "  Hum- 
frey  duke  of  Burkyngham,  beyng  wounded,  &  laines 
Butler  erle  of  Wiltshire  &  Ormond,  seyng  fortunes 
lower}'ng  chaunce,  left  the  king  poste  a  lone  A  with  a 
greate  numbre  lied  away.  This  was  thcnd  of  the  first 
Imttaill  at  S.  Albons  "  What  is  said  in  the  text  happened 
after  the  battle  of  Northampton,  when  there  "were  slayn 
Humfrey  duke  of  Buckyngham,  Ih<m  Talbot  erle  of 
Shrewesbury,  a  vuleant  |>en)on.  and  not  degenerating  fr6 
his  noble  parent, "  ±c.  (Hall.  p.  244).  See  II.  Henry  VI. 
n«»te  ». 

38.  Line  11:  It  either  tla in,  ortpoundrd  PANOKROUg.— 
The  Q<i.  rc.id  here  dangermitlie.    Shakespeare  does  not 

1  i.e.  ambiuh,  or  perhaps  "  wing.* 
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use  dangerous  as  an  adverb  elsewhere,  but  there  does  not 
aeem  any  necessity  for  altering  the  text  of  F.  1. 

89.  Line  12:  /  clv/t  hu  beaver  icith  a  dotonright  blow. 
— Beaver  (Fr  baviere)  is  "  tlie  lower  portion  of  the  face- 
guard  of  u  helmet,  when  worn  with  a  visor"  ( Blanche's 
Diet,  of  Costume,  p.  3S).  It  covered  the  throat  and 
mouth,  and  could  be  thrown  up  over  tl:e  lop  of  the  hel- 
met. In  this  place  the  word  is  used  for  the  whole  helmet, 
as  in  I.  Henry  IV.  iv   l    104: 

1  saw  youiiy  H  irry,  with  his  teener  on. 

iO.  Line  14:  Mont.  L'l'o  York,  showing hisl  And,  BROTHER, 
here '«  the  Earl  of  Wiltuhire's  blood.  -  Montague  was 
brother  to  Warwick;  Warwick's  dau;;hter  Isabella  was 
married  to  YOrks  son,  (iL'orge  of  ClartiK-e;  therefore  York 
and  Montague  were  brolhL'r.«i-in  law.  But  this  alliance  did 
not  take  place  during  the  life  of  York.  It  is,  however, 
plain  from  line  110  below,  and  from  i.  '1.  4  of  this  i>lay,  that 
the  author  intended  to  reiuesent  M;>ntague  and  York  as 
brothero-in-law. 

41.  Line  HI-  Richard  was  at  this  time  barely  eight 
years  <dd  (see  11  llmry  VI.  note  5).  Ilis  introtluctioji 
here  is  tiierefore  an  anachronism. 

iS.  Line  18:  What.  /*•  !/our  nrace  dead,  vitj  lord  of 
Somergftf  —  Ho  ^lalono  reads,  after  The  True  Tragedie. 
The  Ff.  have  But. 

48.  Line  10:  Suck  IIAP  Iinir  all  the  liar  of  John  of 
Gaunt!  -Ff.  reatl  hojte,  as  does  The  True  Tragedie.  an 
error  probably  arising  from  the  occurrence  of  that  word 
in  tlio  ne.vt  line.  IJap  is  an  auonymou.s  conjecture, 
adopted  by  Dyce. 

44  Line  29:  hither  ice  hare  broken  in  />•/ /"/r«'.  -  This 
statement,  as  well  a.s  lines  1-3  above,  is  hardly  ct)rrect. 
See  note  33  of  this  plaj. 

46    Line  41:    Ami  bashful   Henry   HE  dej>o»'d.   whme 
cowardice.  -  This  is  the  reading  of  The  True  Tragedie 
The  word  be  slipi>ed  out  in  the  text  of  Ff. 

46.  Line  47:  if  Warwick  shake  HLS  bells  -  A  simile 
taken  from  falconry.     Cf.  Rape  of  Lucrece,  line  511: 

With  treiubhn^  fcir,  as  fowl  hcary«»/a«x'  M/s. 

The  bells  were  attached,  one  to  each  leg  of  the  falcon, 
by  leathern  thongs  calletl  bewits.  See  Strutt,  Sports  and 
Pastimes,  p.  32. 

47.  Lines  54,  55.— See  above,  note  7,  and  II.  Henry  VI. 
note  0. 

48.  Line  55:  And  thine.  Lord  Clifford;  YOU  HAVE  BOTH 
vow'd  revenge.— ¥.  1  reads: 

And  thine.  Lord  C/ijff'ciii,  and  you  l>oth  have  vow'd  revenge; 

which  F.  4  corrects  by  transposing  have  and  both.  And 
seems  unnecessary  after  the  pause  following  Clifford; 
we  have,  therefore,  omitted  it. 

40.  Line  02:  Patience  i»  for  poUroonn,  FOR  vuclx  as  he. 
—  We  have  added  for.  F.  2  reads  "AND  such  is  he." 
Walker  (Crit.  Exam.  vol.  ii.  p.  26)  considers  "patience" 
to  be  a  trisyllable,  and  "  poltroons"  to  be  accented  on  the 
first  syllable;  many  modern  editors  seem  to  have  followed 
him.    But  the  line  is  awkward  without  a  syllable  before 
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stich.  For  seems  better  than  and;  It  rather  emphasizes 
the  insult 

60.  Line  69.— This  line  is  given  to  "  Westm."  in  F.  1  by 
mistake,  as  the  next  speech  shows.  The  correction  was 
made  by  Theobald  from  The  True  Tragedie. 

51.  Line  76: 

I  am  thy  sovereign. 
York.  Thou  'RT  DECEIV'D;  /  am  thine. 

Ff.,  perhaps  by  inadvertejice.  omit  the  words  "  Thou  art 
dcceio'd"  of  The  True  Tragedie.  Sonit^thing  is  wanting 
here ;  the  passage  sounds  too  abrupt  as  it  stands  in  Ff. 

62.  Line  7'J:  'T  was  my  inheritance,  as  the  EARLIm)N 
icas  —  i.e.  the  earldom  of  March.  The  True  Tragtdie 
reads  kin<jdom.  In  the  course  of  the  long  speech  put 
into  York  s  moutli  by  Hall,  ho  is  made  to  sny  (p.  246): 
"After  whose"'  [i.e.  Richard  11. 'h1  "j)iteous  death,  and 
execrable  murder  .  .  .  the  right  title  of  the  croune. 
antl  superiorite  of  this  realme,  was  lawfully  reuerted  and 
returned  to  llogier  Mortimer,  erle  of  Marche,  ...  to 
which  Rogiers  tioughter  called  Anne,  my  most  derest  and 
wclbcloucd  mother,  1  am  the  very  trew  and  lineall  heyre.  ' 

53.  Line  S3:  ANI»  that's  Jiichard  Duke  of  Y  oik. -Awl. 
omitted  in  F.  1.  though  found  in  The  True  Tragedie,  v/..» 
restored  in  F.  2. 

54.  Line  84:  .\Nr>  ^Art//  /  stand  —The  number  «»f  antU 
is  very  awkwaid.     Should  not  we  read  "AVhatI  fhall  I 

titandf  " 

55.  Linos  01.  1)2.-  See  n<.te  33,  "came  to  the  citie  of 
LondoJi."  tV:c. 

56.  Line  105:  THY  father  ican,  as  thou  art.  Duke  of 
York.—Vt.  read  ify.  The  correction  wjis  nunic  by  Ruwe. 
As  .Mah»ne  notes  (Var.  K.\.  vol.  xviii.  p.  371).  Richard* 
father,  the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  never  succeeded  to  the 
dukedom,  having  been  beheaded  during  the  lifetime  of 
Edward  duke  of  Y^irk,  his  elder  brother. 

67  Line  110:  Talk  not  of  France,  siTH  thou  hast  lift 
itall.—Sith-'hiinxu^e,'  conjes  by  loss  of  final  n  fn»in 
the  older  sithen,  w  hence  also  by  addition  of  adverbial  $.  or 
ce  came  sithence  or  sithens,  now  contracted  to  "since." 
Sith  occurs  in  Ezek.  xxxv.  6;  sithence  is  used  by  Shake- 
speare in  Coriolanus,  iii.  1.  47,  and  in  All's  Well,i.  S.  I2i 

68.  Line  114:  Tear  the  crown,  father, /row  tA« 
usurper's  head.— In  F.  1  the  line  stands: 

Fttther  teare  the  Cn-cnt  from  the  Vsurpers  Head. 

Hanmer  made  the  tntnsposition  in  the  text,  which  cer- 
tainly improves  the  rhythm  of  the  line. 

69.  Line  120:  K.  HEN.  Peace,  thou!  and  give  King 
Henry  leace  to  speak.  —The  Quartos,  followed  by  Lettsom 
and  Hudson,  give  this  line  to  Northumberland,  whom  it 
would  very  well  suit.  But  other  such  brief  outbursts  are 
put  in  Henry's  mouth  in  these  plays.  It  is  the  jtersi«tenet 
in  any  manly  course  of  action  which  would  be  out  of 
character  in  his  case,  and  not  the  mouieu'ary  assumption 
of  authority 

80.  Line  131:  BUT  prove  it,  Jlenry,  and  thou  shall  b* 
king.— This  is  the  reading  of  F.  2;  F.  1  omiU  But 
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1 144:  Think  you  7  itere  prejudicial  to  hi*  trown  ? 
B  pix*i>ofted  "to  hi»  suN;"  a  mistake,  as  Richanl 

w  170-175.-  II:ill  says  (p.  240),  "After  long  ai-gii- 
uule,  and  deliberate  cosultacid  had  eniong  the 
"eUtea,  and  communs  uf  the  renlnie:  vi>on  the 
sU  sainctefl,  it  was  condescended  and  Agreed, 
"ee  estates,  fur  so  ntuclie  as  kyng  Henry  had  been 
kjng,  by  the  space  of .  xxxviii .  ycres  and  mmv, 
lionld  inioye  the  name  and  title  of  K>n<r.  and 
etsion  of  the  realnie,  duryng  his  life  natnrall : 
i  either  died  or  resigned,  or  forfeted  thesame, 
{Ing  any  pnynt  uf  this  Concorde,  then  the  saied 
nd  aucthoritie  royal,  should  ininiediatly  bee 
to  the  Duke  of  Yorke,  if  he  then  liued.  oreltt 
;t  heire  of  his  line  or  liuuge,  and  that  the  duke 
laefurth,  should  be  Protector  anil  Rej^ent  of  the 

I  arrangement  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
naiient,  and  this  is  suggested  below,  line  100. 

» 186:  AtKi  MR  IN  HANI»s,/or  tin's  unmanly  deed! 
me  expre^ion  occurs  in  Marlowe's  Edward  II. 
lS02): 

Weai)oikless  must  I  f.iU,  aiul  r//>  in  Ai//.rj. 

»  193:  iVhomJ  (nnatukally  fhall  di^inJieiit  — 
we  have  retained  in  spite  of  its  utterly  bad 
It  tlie  whole  passage  is  taken,  witli  hardly  an 
I,  fn»ni  The  True  Tragedie.  It  might  have  been 
tliat  Shakespeare,  in  the  revision,  would  have 
Whom  I  unnatural  siiall  disinherit."  The  same 
uecun  below,  v.  1.  »(; 

e  106:  CosDlTK^NALLY  that  here  thou  take  an 
mpmre  Marlowe.  Doctor  Fnustus  (Workn,  p.  86): 

But  yet  cQHditioHttUy  tint  thou  perform 

AH  Articles. 

hm  would  be  im])roved  by  reading  conditional, 
I  adjective  for  adverb  bein;;  cimunon  enough  in 
are's  time.  The  frequent  nnrhythndcnl  lines 
in  this  part  of  the  play  from  The  True  Tragedie 
hat  the  reviiiiou  was  somewhat  carelessly  carried 


e  205:  Sennet- -i  e.  a  set  of  notes  played  on  the 
or  comet  It  was  not  the  same  as  a  "  flourish." 
I  cites  from  Dekkcr's  Satiromastix  (Works,  vol.  i. 
e  stage  direction  "Trumpets  sound  a  ylonWi,  and 
inate." 

e212: 

I'll  Kteal  axcay. 
K.  Hen.  So,  EXETEK,  wiU  I. 

lie  steale  aw.ty. 
Henry.  Exeter  so  will  I. 

ngemeiit  of  words  is  the  same  as  in  liue  80 

Exeter,  tliou  'rt  .i  'raitor  tu  the  crown. 

%  place  the  line  would  be  very  awkward  for  the 
ind  we  have  adopted  Pope's  correction. 

)  218:  Seeing  thou  hast  prov'd  to  unnatural  a 
.  II. 


father. — A  most  unmusical  line.  The  scaiision  is  pro- 
bably "Seeing  th6u  ,  hast  pr6v'd,"  Jkc.  Seeing,  use  1 
adverbially,  goes  for  a  monosyllable  often  in  ^farlowe, 
Greene,  ±c.,  and  U  to  in  line  247  l>elow,  but  not  else- 
where iu  Shakespeare.  Though  the  line  is  found  only 
in  ¥t.,  we  can  hardly  think  it  to  be  his. 

68.  Line  224:  Rather  than  made  that  parage  duke  thitu 
heir.—V.  1  reads: 

Katlier  then  haue  made  that  sauage  Duke  tliine  llelre, 

where,  iterhaps,  rather  may  be  pronounced  ait  a  mono- 
syllable. The  coiTection  of  F.  2,  which  we  have  adopteil, 
seems  decidedly  i»referable. 

70.  Line  233:  And  CIVn  ttnto  the  honne  (»/  York  such 
HEAD. —For  thib  horseman's  phrase  compare  also  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  i  2.  24»: 

GhY  him  he.td;  I  know  he'll  prove  a  judc : 

and  Kichnrd  II.  iii.  3.  12,  13. 

71.  Lines  238-240: 

Warwick  it  chancellor,  and  the  lord  of  Calaitf; 
Stern  Falatnbritlge  contmand«  the  narrate  sea y; 
The  duke  tV  made  protector  oj  the  realm. 

In  the  parliament  that  followed  the  battle  of  St  Albans, 
says  Hall  (p.  23:i),  "the  duke  of  Voik  was  m.ade  protcc 
tor  of  the  Realme,  and  therle  of  .Salisbury,  was  ap]>oynted 
to  be  Chauncelior,  and  had  the  grcate  seale  to  hynj 
deliuered:  and  the  erle  of  Warwicke.  was  elected  to  the 
oflice  of  the  capitain  of  Calice.  and  the  territories  of  the 
same."  William  Neville.  Tx)rd  Falcon  bridge,  was  War- 
wick's uncle  and  Salisbury's  brother,  being  the  secon*! 
srm  of  Ralph,  Earl  of  Westmorland.  According  to  Ilolin- 
shed,  he  "had  the  towne  and  castell  [of  Calaii^l  in  k^ei*- 
ing"(i).  253).  Edward  made  him  Earl  of  Kent  in  14C1 
In  the  next  year  he  was  "nppohtted  to  k^epe  the  seas  " 
(llolinshed,  p.  270,  quoting  from  Stowe).  The  allusion 
in  the  text  is  inaccurate,  for  in  1459  the  keeping  of  the 
seas  had  been  given  t<i  Exeter.  He  was  ni»t,  however,  able 
to  offer  much  opposition  to  the  Yorkists.  York  was 
discharged  of  his  protectorate  in  1450,  \ihen  aUo  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury  was  dismissed  from  his  office.  Warwick, 
strange  to  say.  was  allowed  to  remain  in  command  of 
Calais  until  1450,  when  Somerset  was  made  captain,  but 
found  much  difficulty  in  taking  np  the  command,  for  the 
citizens  were  strong  partisans  of  Wanvick.  And  even 
after  he  had  made  entranro.  Warwick  was  able  still  to 
make  Calais  his  head(|uarters.  and  entirely  to  control  the 
Channel.  York  was  again  declared  Protector  after  the 
parliament  some  of  whose  jiioceedings  have  been  repre- 
sented in  this  scene  (see  note  at  line  170  alM>ve).  The 
present  passage  would  api>ear  to  l>e  another  instance  of 
the  way  in  which  events  of  the  years  1455  and  14(J0  have 
been  ndxed  together,  as  pointed  out  in  note  33 

"The  narrow  seas"  was  the  nante  not  only  for  the 
English  Channel,  but  also  for  the  seas  lying  between  the 
Netherlandi  and  the  coast  of  Essex  and  Kent.  Cf.  below, 
iv.  8.  1,  3: 

'      Edward  from  Belijia, 


Hath  pau'd  in  safety  through  the  narrow  seas. 
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72.  Line  245:  Before  I  would  have  granted  to  THAT  ACT. 
The  True  Trai^eaie  i  has 

Before  I  would  haue  granted  to  tktirwils.      — P.  14. 

The  expression  granted  to,  meaning  "  assented  to,"  is 
uncoinnion,  but  is  used  by  Hail  in  the  followint,'  passage: 
"he  alledged  liis  insufllcieneie  for  so  great  a  ruome  and 
weighty  burden,  .  .  .  yet  in  conclusdim  he  beynge  per- 
swaded  by  the  Archebishop  of  Caterbury,  the  bishop  of 
£xcester  and  other  lordes,  .  .  .  graunted  to  their  peti- 
cion  "  (p.  254). 

78.  Line  250:  Gentle  son  Edicard,  thou  wUt  stay  WITH 
me  f —  With,  omitted  in  F.  1,  is  restored  in  F.  2. 

74.  Line  2G1 :  When  I  return  with  victory  FROM  the 
field.  —  F.  1  reails  to  instead  of  from.  Tlie  correction  was 
made  in  F.  2. 

76.  Lines  207.  268: 

Whifse  haughty  xpirit,  winged  tciUi  de»ire, 
Will  OOA.ST  «»»/  crown. 

The  emendation  whicli  wo  have  adopted  is  the  same 
as  that  suggested  by  Warburton  and  adopted  by  Singer 
and  Grant  White.  If  the  reading  of  the  Folios  is  to  be  re- 
tained the  meaning  must  be  "will  cost  me  my  crown," 
which  is  a  very  awkward  construction,  and  is  a  plmise 
that  seems  strangely  coupled  with  such  a  technical  term 
as  tire  on.  Tliere  is  no  <loubt  that  tlie  meaning  of  coant 
is  "  to  keep  alongside  of,"  and  that  it  suggests  the  idea  of 
watching.  Tlie  word  is  used  by  Shakespeare  with  some 
indefluiteucss  of  meaning.    See  Venus  and  Adonis,  lines 

809,  870: 

Anon  she  heirs  them  ch.int  it  lustily. 

Anil  all  in  haste  she  iwisfetJi  to  the  cry. 

Henry  VIII.  iii.  2  38: 

The  kinji  in  this  perceives  liini,  how  he  i:\nts 
Ami  hed^jes  his  own  w.ny. 

Troilus  and  Crcssida,  iv.  h.  M,  50: 

These  enrounterers 
That  pive  a  OMstiMff  welcome  ere  ii  comes. 

But  it  certainly  seems  the  most  probable  emendation. 

76    Lines  2«W,  209 : 

like  an  empty  eagle. 

Tike  on  the  fieah  n/  me  and  0/  my  mu. 

Compare  Venus  and  Adonis,  lines  &.*>,  56: 
l{ven  as  an  empty  eagle,  sharp  by  fast. 
Tires  with  her  beak  on  feathers,  flesh,  and  bone. 

Steevens  quotes  Dekker,  Match  Me  in  London: 

The  vulture  fyns 
VfOH  the  eagles  hart. 

—Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  187. 

See  also  Kyd,  Cornelia: 

Ami  til'  eagle  tiring  on  Prometheus. 

— Dodsley,  vol.  v.  p.  348. 

There  are  other  later  instances  also  of  the  word  tire  in 
this  sense;  which  is  taken  from  that  of  the  Fiench  tirer. 
The  mode  of  feeding  of  all  the  hawk  trU)e  is  to  hold  the 
prey  flimly  with  tlie  talons  wliilst  they  tear  it  with  the 
l>eak.  When  a  l)awk  was  in  training,  a  tough  or  bony 
bit  was  often  given  her  to  tire  on,  i.e.  to  tear  or  pull  at. 


so  as  to  prolong-  her  meal  as  much  as  possible,  and  pre- 
vent her  from  gorging.  See  Harting.  Ornithology  of 
Shakespeare,  p.  38. 

ACT   I.     SCENK  2. 

77.— Hall  (pp.  249  foil.)  says:  "The  Duke  of  Yurke  well 
knowyng,  that  the  Queue  would  spume  and  impugne  tlie 
conclusions  agreed  ....  caused  her  and  lier  sonne,  to 
be  sent  for  by  the  kyng :  but  she  beyng  a  manly  woman 
vsyng  to  rule  and  not  to  be  ruled,  <&  therto  counsailed 
by  the  dukes  of  Excester  and  Somerset,  not  onely  denied 
to  come,  but  also  assembled  together  a  great  army,  in- 
tending to  take  the  kyng  by  flue  force,  out  of  the  lordef 
handes,  and  to  set  theim  to  a  new  skoole.  The  Protector 
liyng  in  Londo,  hauyng  perflte  knowledge  of  all  theae 
doyuges:  a.ssigned  the  Duke  of  Xorffolke  and  the  Erie  of 
Warwicke,  his  trustie  frendes,  to  be  about  the  kyng,  sod 
he  with  therles  of  Salisbury,  and  Rutlande:  withacoii- 
uenient  company,  departed  out  of  Limdon,  the  secoml 
daie  of  Decembre  Northward,  and  j^ent  to  the  Erie  of 
Marche  his  eldest  sonne  to  folowye  him  with  all  bis 
power.  The  Duke  .  .  .  came  to  his  Castle  of  Sandsll. 
beside  Wakefelde,  on  Christmas  eue.  .  .  .  The  quene .  • 
determined  to  couple  with  hym  while  his  power  «38 
small  and  his  ayde  not  come:  And  so  hauyng  in  her  com- 
pany, the  Prince  her  sonne.  the  Dukes  of  Excester  and 
Somerset  .  .  .  and  in  effecte  all  the  Lordes  of  the  Northc 
parte,  with  eightene  tliousande  men,  or  as  some  mite, 
twentie  and  twoo  tliousande,  marched  from  Vorke  to 
Wakefelde,  and  bad  base  to  the  Duke,  euen  before  hii 
Castle  [:]  he  hauyng  with  hym  not  fully  flue  thousaude 
persones,  determined  incontinent  to  i!>sue  out,  and  toflgbt 
with  his  enemies,  and  all  though,  sir  Dauy  Halle,  his  old 
seruaunt  and  chief  counsailer,  auised  him  to  kepe  liis 
I  Castle,  .  .  .  yet  he  would  not  be  counsailed,  but  in  a 
■  great  fury  siiied,  a^  Dauy,  Dauy,  hast  thou  h»ucd  roc  •<» 
long,  and  now  wouldest  haue  me  dishonored:  Thouneaer 
sawest  me  kepe  fortres  when  I  was  Regent  in  Nomiandjr. 
.  .  .  but  like  a  man,  .  .  .  1  issued  and  fought  with  myne 
enemies,  to  their  loss  euer  (I  thanke  Goil)  i.nd  to  my 
honor:  .  .  .  wouldest  thou  that  I  for  dread  of  a  scolding 
woman,  .  .  .  should  incarcerate  my  self  and  shut  my 
gates." 

78.  Line  4 :  York.  Why^  how  now,  9on*  and  BBOTHEB, 
at  a  Htr\fef—fiee  note  on  scene  1,  line  14. 

79.  Line  6:  So  quarrel,  but  a  slight  contention.-T^* 
True  Tragedie  reads: 

AV  father,  f-uf  a  sweete  cctitenfian. 

"i.  e."  says  Theobahl  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  xUii.  p  382).  "the 
argument  of  their  dispute  was  U]Htn  a  grateful  topick; 
the  (|uestion  of  their  father's  immediate  right  to  the 
crown. " 

80.  Line  13:  By  giving  the  hottse  0/  Laneat>ter  leare  tv 
breathe. -Thi%  is  a  harsh  line.  Proper  numes  are  often 
unrhythmically  introduced,  but  besides  this,  the  line  l^e- 
gins  badly.  The  effect  would  be  somewhat  leas  unplea- 
sant if  we  omitted  By. 


1  III  the  references  to  The  True  Tratjedie  we  give  the  )>age  of  tlie 
Reprint  in  IIa2liit\  Shakespeare's  Library,  pari  ii.  vol.  ii. 
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tL  Line  17:  I'D  break  a  thtntMitid  oaths  to  reign  one 
tmr.'-Tht  reading  of  F.  1.  is: 

I  voukl  hrrakt  a  tho*ts%tud  CKUkts,  ta  reignt  one yttrt. 

^  printed  the  necessary  contraction— one  which  old 
riitMa  not  seldom  overlooked. 

Ml  Unes22,  23: 

An  oath  it  of  no  moment,  being  not  took 
Bejore  a  true  and  laufful  magistrate. 

ht  abaolute  use  of  the  participle  to  denote  a  condition 
I  Ireqoent  in  €he  earlier  dramatists.  So  also  is  the  use 
I  the  preterite  for  the  participial  inflexion  (took  for 
ilmi).    CI  I.  Henry  VI.  1 1.  145,  "  is  took  prisoner." 

H  Line  24:  That  hath  authority  o'er  him  that  ticears. 
-The  Folio,  as  is  usual,  prints  ouer  for  o'er;  we  have 
itiodnced  the  contraction  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

U.  Lines  38.  40: 

Thou,  Richard,  shalt  unto  the  Duke  o/  Xor/oUc, 

•  «  •  •  •  •  • 

YoUy  Edward,  shall  unto  my  Lord  o/  Cubham. 
[be  True  Tragedie  reads: 

iutmmrJ,  tiiou  sholt  /a  Edmund  Brooke  /.<>>•//  Cohhatn, 
Th»u  co««n  Mnntoiifue.  shaii  to  Sorjft^ke  straij^ht. 

The  first  unto  is  Steevens's  correction  for  to  of  Ff.     In 

liie40<^,  which  is  not  in  Ff.,  was  inserted  by  Hannier. 

H  would  seem  as  though  the  revisal  uf  the  passage  in 

Uwold  play  was  not  carried  out  with  enough  care.    The 

MRcetioDS  introduced  are  necessarj'  for  the  rhytlini, 

ttwi(h  it  is  doui>tful  whether  "Lord  of  Cobhara"  would 

tew  been  written  by  Shakespeare.   Cf.  iv.  5. 1,  "  my  Lord 

BmUhsb,"  without  the  preposition.    Is  it  possible  that 

^'wsnl  «as meant  fur  a  trisyllable?  See  iii.  3. 100  below: 

Quwn  Margaret,  Prince  EdTttird,  and  Oxford. 

^  Lines  40-43.— Compare  for  the  description  of  Kent- 
•*tolkIL  Henry  VI.  iv.  7.  CMB. 

•I  Line  43:  Witty  AXD  courUous,  liberal.  fuU  qf  spirit. 
"t  OQiit  and,  which  was  introduced  by  Capell,  and  is 
''BOMxy  for  the  metre;  otherwise  the  line  lacks  a  syl- 
M  at  the  beginning. 

^  Line  47:  Enter  a  Messenger.— This  is  the  direction 
|iT«o  Id  The  True  Tragedie.  and  adopted  by  Theobald. 
'•  1  Ksdt,  Enter  Gabriel,  giving  us,  no  doubt— as  in  act 
■*•  icene  l-  -the  name  of  the  actor  who  took  this  part. 
^'^I'^ie  remarks  that  he  is  mentioned  by  Heywood  in  his 
^Wojy  for  Actors.  1012. 

ACT  1.    Scene  3. 

*^-~For  tlie  basis,  in  Hall's  narrative,  of  this  scene,  see 
***lt  The  blunder  of  making  Rutland  a  l>oy  of  twelve, 
"^^of  a  youth  of  seventeen,  is  in  Hall,  and  is  copied 
*y  Holinshed.    It  arose  from  the  misprint  xii  for  xvii. 

^  tutor  is  called  ••  Sir  Robliert  A  spall,"  as  being  in 
**»»  (cf.  Sir  Olicer  Martext,  As  You  Like  It,  act  iii. 
"^^S);  the  preflx  is  not  tliat  of  knighthood. 

•  Line  12:  So  look*  the  PENT-UP  lion.—**  That  is,  the 
'"B  that  hath  l)een  long  confined  without  fooil,  and  is 
"^  OBt  to  devour  a  man  condemned"  (Johnson,  in  Vur. 
^-  roL  iviil.  p.  330). 


90.  Line  21:  i/}y/afA«r'«&^oo(f.— Clifford's  father.  Thomas 
Lord  Clifford,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  1455. 
but  here  (see  line  39)  is  evidently  assumed  to  have  died 
some  years  previously,  although  in  the  former  play  (v. 
2)  his  death  is  represented  on  the  stage. 

9L  Line  48:  Di/aeiant,  laudissumma  sit  ista  tuof!— 
Steevens  points  out  (Var.  £d.  vol  xviii.  p.  301)  that  this 
is  from  Ovid.  Heroides  ii.,  Phyllis  to  IHsmophoon.  1.  06. 
and  that  the  same  quotation  occurs  in  Nash's  pamplilet 
Have  with  you  to  Saffron  Walden. 

ACT  I.     ScKXE  4. 

08 —Some  passages  have  been  marked  fur  omission  In 
this  scene,  but  if  the  play  were  acted  all  after  line  64 
would  be  better  omitted.  Such  lavish  details  of  blood- 
thirsty ferocity  are  not  tolerable  on  the  stage.  Hall 
(p.  251)  says  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York:  "This 
cruell  Clifforde,  &  deadly  bloudsupper  not  content  with 
this  horaicyde.  or  chyldkillyng,  came  to  y*  place  wher 
the  dead  corps  of  the  duke  of  Yorkc  lay,  and  caused  his 
head  to  be  stryken  of,  and  set  on  it  a  croune  of  paper, 
it  so  fixed  it  on  a  pole,  dr  presented  it  to  the  Queue, 
not  lyeing  farre  from  the  felde,  in  great  despite,  and 
much  derision."  Ilolinshed  copies  the  passage  with 
slight  alteration,  and  adds  (p.  2(10,:  "Some  write  that  the 
duke  was  taken  aliue,  and  in  deriiiioii  caused  to  staml 
vpon  a  molehill,  on  whose  head  they  put  a  garland  in  steed 
of  a  crowne,  which  they  had  fashioned  and  ntade  of  sedges 
or  bulrushes;  anil  liauing  so  crowned  him  with  that  gar- 
land, tliey  kneeled  downe  afore  him  {an  the  Icwes  did  vnto 
Christ)  in  scome,  saieng  to  him ;  '  Hailc  king  without 
rule,  haile  king  without  heritage,  hnilc  duke  and  prince 
without  people  or  possessions.'  And  at  length  hauini; 
thus  scorned  him  with  these  and  diuerse  other  the  like 
despitefull  words,  they  stroke  off  his  head,  which  (as  yee 
haue  heard)  they  presented  to  the  ((ueenc. "  He  adds,  copy- 
ing again  from  Hall:  "  After  tliis  viotorie  by  the  qu^ene, 
the  earle  of  Salisburie  and  all  the  prisoners  were  sent  to 
Pomfret,  and  there  l)eheade(l,  whose  heads  (togither  with 
the  duke  of  Yorkes  head)  were  conueied  to  Y'orke,  and 
there  set  on  poles  ouer  the  gate  of  the  citie.  in  despite 
of  them  and  their  linage."  Tlie  dramatist  has  used  both 
stories. 

93.  Lines  3,  4 : 

all  iny/uHouvrs  To  the  eager  foe 
Tl'RN   BACK. 

Hiis  is  an  unusual  phrase  instead  of  "  Turn  (their)  backt 
vpon. " 

91  Lines  15.  l(i: 

Richard  cried,  "Charge!  and  give  no/ttot  of  ground!" 

Euw.iRj),  "A  crown,  oreUe  a  glorious  tonih!" 

F.  1  reads : 

Richard  cry  lif,  Chnri^t,  andgiHtHo/o^i'fgrcund. 
And  cry'de,  A  Lrtnvnt,  or  tlst  a  glarious  Totnhe. 

There  is  evidently  something  wrong  here.  Collier  pro- 
iMiscd  to  read  AVrf  for  And  in  tlie  latter  line  ;  the  Cam- 
bridge editors  conjecture  one  or  more  lines  to  be  lost 
before  It  If  the  reading  in  the  text  be  not  what  tlie 
author  originally  wrote,  it  at  any  rate  gives  the  meaning 
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required.  It  is  possible  that  lines  16  and  17  should  pre- 
cede line  14;  but  this  is  not  very  likely. 

96.  Line  19:  We  bom'd  a^at/».— The  verb  "Bodge" 
meaning  "bungle,"  is  not  an  uncommon  word  in  some 
parts  of  the  MiiUands  at  the  present  time.  The  substan- 
tive bodge  means,  as  Ualliwell  says,  "a  patch,"  gene- 
rally, if  not  always,  a  clumsy  one.  Through  not  under- 
standing this,  Johnson  proposed  budg'd.  and  Collier 
botch'd,  neither  of  which  words  make  as  good  sense  as 
that  in  the  text. 

96.  Lines  33,  34  : 

Now  I'hacthon  hath  tumbled  from  hix  car, 
Ami  made  an  ecem'ny  at  the  noontide  PRICK. 

The  story  of  rhnetlion'ii  attempt  to  drive  the  horaes  of 
the  Sun  will  be  found  in  Ovid,  ^kfetamorphoses,  book  ii. 
lines  1-322.  He  was  a  standard  example  of  presumption 
defeated;  compare,  for  instance,  Two  Cientlemeu  of 
Verona,  iii.  1.  l.'iS-l.'iS.  Cliffonl  here  charges  York  with 
having  attempted  a  work  he  wa.s  too  weak  for,— the  guid- 
ance of  the  state;  and  taunt')  him  with  liis  overthrow  at 
the  very  moment  wlien,  liaving  just  been  recognized  as 
rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  he  was  apparently  at  the 
zenith  of  success. 

Prick  anciently  denoted  "spot"  or  "mark."  Cf.  Lu- 
crece,  line  7Sl : 

Ere  he  arrive  his  weary  noontide /r;'< /•. 

97  Line  f>0:  bitklf.  with  thee  blotch,  twice  tico  for 
one.—Ct.  CJreene,  Friai-  Ii  icon  and  Friar  Bungay: 

a  lusty  l»<>y 
That  dares  at  weapon  buckle  with  thy  son. 

— Works,  p.  t75. 

No  doubt  "blows,  twice  two  for  one  "is  added  merely 
antithetically  to  'word  for  word  "in  the  foregoing  line. 
Ff.  read  bw^kler.  The  correctii>n  iH  Theobald's,  from  The 
True  Trajredie. 

98.  Line  59:  It  /*  irar'tf  prize  -i.e.  "we  profit  by  a 
state  of  war,"  iVc.  In  a  somewhat  similar  sense  Jonson, 
Volpone,  v.  1.  30-32,  says: 

this  is  our  masterpiece ; 
We  cannot  tliink  to  i;o  Ixiyond  thisi. 

/  '.•//.  True, 

Thou  hast  playM  thy ///»<•. 

— Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  293. 

Masaingcr,  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  iv.  2,  at  end.  has: 

If  I  jilay  not  my  /rise 
To  your  full  content,  and  your  uncle's  much  vexation, 
Han);  up  Jack  M.irr.ill.  — Works,  p.  414. 

where  the  meaning  of  "jday  the  prize"  is,  probably, 
"make  use  of  the  advantage  gained." 

The  line  is  of  course  a  paraphrase  of  the  proverb  "All's 
fair  in  war. " 

99.  Line  73:  your  MESS  o/jroiw.— See  note  128  on  Love's 
I^ilK)ur  's  Lost. 

100.  Lino  »0:  with  hit  RAPIER'S  pome.— Cliflfonl  is  de- 
scribed, in  the  last  scene,  as  having  stabbed  Rutland.  It 
would  l>e  awkward  to  do  this  with  a  rapier.  He  probably 
carried  a  dagger  as  well.  Perhaps  the  word  Is  used 
vaguely  in  the  text,  and  only  means  "weapon." 
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101.  Line  87:  Stamp,  rave,  and  fret,  that  I  may  tiu^ 
and  dance— li\  Ff.  this  line  is  wrongly  put  after  line  01 
The  True  IVagedie  gives  it  in  iu  right  place,  and  is  fol 
lowed  by  ^lalonc  and  most  later  editors. 

102.  Line  106:  0, 'tis  a  fault  too-too  unpardonable! 
Mr.  HalliwellPhillipps  shrjwe.l  (see  Shak.  Soc.  Public 
1844,  pp.  39-43]  that  the  expression  tito-tvo  is  not  a  mertr 
reduplication,  but  a  provincial  word,  which  became  a 
recognized  archaism,   with   the   meaning   "exceediug" 
Compare  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,  v.  2.  532 : 

The  schoolmaster  is  cxcecdini;  fantastical;  t&o  too  vain,  tec  too  vain. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4  201.  205  : 

I  love  him  not  as  I  wa-»  wont. 
O,  but  I  love  his  lady  ttM-tcc  much 

Often,  however,  the  meaning  "too"  suits  the  word  ju.'it 
as  well.     Cf.  Greene,  Friar  Bacou  and  Friar  Bungay: 

Timely  ripe  is  rotten  too-too  soon.  — Works,  p.  161 

103.  Line  108:  take  time  to  do  HIM  DEAD.— This  phrase^ 
appears  to  be  almost  unitiue.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,, 
bk.  iii.  canto  x.  st.  32,  has: 

But  soone  he  shall  be  fownd,  and  shortly  tfoeft  N  d«id: 

Ami  bk.  v.  canto  iv.  st.  29: 

Which  some  hath  put  to  shame,  and  many  dout  tt  dead. 

— Work*,  ii.  31.5.  iii   a' 

Do  him  to  death  (below,  iii.  3.  103)  iind  do  him  to  die 
are  the  usual  expressions,  where  do  has  its  old  meauing 
of  "cause,"  "make,"  "put." 

104.  Line  112:   Whoae  tongue  more  poisonn  than  the 
adder «  ?oof//.— This  seems  to  be  imitated  in  Wily  Bf 
guiled: 

Whose  tonjfue  more  venom  tlian  the  s<ri)ent's  stinjf. 

— Dodsley,  vol.  \x   p  ■:*>*. 

106.  Lines  130-1.'J3.  141,  142: 

'Tit  virtue  that  doth  make  them  mont  admir'd; 
The  contrary  doth  make  thee  wonder  d  at: 
'T  i*  government  that  maken  them  seem  dirine; 
The  trant  thereof  makes  thee  abominable. 

•  •  •  •  •  «  • 

Women  are  s^ft.  mild,  pitiful  and  flexible; 
Thou  stern,  obdurate,  flinty,  ro^igh,  remorselens. 

Com)>are  Hall  (p.  159)  on  the  attributes  of  a  gi>od  wonisu; 
the  passage  has  been  given  in  note  260  to  I.  Henry  VI. 

106.  Line  137:  0  tiger's  heart  irrapi  in  a  wohtan's  hUie^ 
—This  is  the  line  parodied,  in  1592,  in  Greene's  OruaU 
worth  of  Wit.  (See  Introduction,  p.  187.)  If  Greene 
wrote  the  book  called  by  his  name— as  it  is  pretty  certain 
he  did— and  if,  as  has  been  thought,  he  wrote  the  part 
of  The  True  Tragedie  in  which  this  line  occurs,  then  he 
panidied  his  own  words.  His  ill-will.  Dr.  Inglehy  u}% 
was  not  only  because  of  Sliakespeare's  success,  nor  be- 
cause his  own  work  had  been  made  use  of  by  the  youngM' 
poet,  but,  beyond  this,  he  was  angry  that  one  of  the 
de8i>ised  caste  of  actors  should  have  succeeded  in  estaln 
lishing  himself  in  the  much  less  dishonourable  craft  ot 
playwright.  8ee  Shakspere  Allusion  Books,  i»art  i-. 
In  trod.  p.  xi. 

107.  Line  150:  Beshrew  me.  but  hi*  passions  MOVK  wf 
so—V.  1  reatls  moues  instead  of  uwve.  The  Caml»rldge 
editois  print  pmosion  mows.    We  have  followed  the  read- 
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e  True  Tragedie  and  the  other  Folios.  The 
it  panioni  is  "griefa,"  "sorrowings,"  as  Dyce 

«Sl&2.  153: 

qfhiM  the  hungry  cannibal* 

:  have  touch'd,  uwtld  not  have  ttain'd  irith  blood. 

h  often  breaks  the  first  line  of  a  speech  into 

T/m/  Face  c/his, 
Th*  hungry  Cam^alls  -would  not  Maze  touch/, 
W»uid  not  kavt  sLiyu'd  -with  blood.  • 

Tragedie  reads  as  in  the  text,  save  that  it  has 
would  at  the  hegiuuing  of  line  153.  The  editor 
pears  to  have  thought  something  was  missing. 
lUon  reads,  unintelligibly: 

'0Hld  Hot  half  staynd  the  roses  just  nith  bleod. 

rith  some  probability,  conjectured  that  two 
had  been  lost  between  the  l>eginning  and  end 
:,  and  proposed  to  add,  after  tutich'd, 

those  roses,  new  in  bloom, 
The  in'>untain  beasts 

rni  agrees  with  him. 

ACT   II.     ScKNK  1. 

liATe  marked  this  scene  for  omission,  as  it  is  full 
;  difllculties  and  really  does  nothing  to  advance 

Iward  was  at  Gloucester  gathering  forces  when 
came  of  his  father's  death.  He  rapidly  raised 
nd  was  setting  forward  to  intercept  the  (luecn 
ad  to  Loudon,  but  being  followed  l)y  a  body 
and  Irish,  under  the  Earls  of  Tembroke  and  * 
be  turned  and  met  them  at  Mortimer's  Croats, 
nlahire.  February  2.  It  was  at  this  time  that. 
ajra  (p.  251),  "the  sunne  (as  some  write)  ap- 
tbe  erle  of  March,  like  .iii.  sunnes,  and  sod- 
ed  all  toi^rether  in  one,  and  that  vpd  the  sight 
1  toke  suche  courage,  yi  he  fiercely  set  on  his 
k  Uii  shortly  discdflted:  for  wliich  cause,  men 
that  he  gaue  Uie  sunne  in  his  full  brightnes 
piiaafice  or  badge."  A  fortnight  later  Warwick 
ied  by  thp  queen  at  St.  Albans  (see  note  122). 
the  best  of  his  way  t*)  the  west,  and  in  a  few 
ed  die  remainder  of  his  forces  with  Edward 
»ing  Norton  by  Cotswold. " 
(taeene  departs  considerably  from  the  historical 
rents,  for  which  see  note  11.  It  is  difllcult.  in- 
ecnncile  it  with  the  rest  of  the  play.  First  we 
ml  and  Richard  in  the  Welsh  marches  (see  line 
escaped  from  the  battle  at  Wakefield  (in  York- 
ignorant  as  yet  of  their  father's  fate.  But  to 
who  arrives  a  few  minutes  later,  the  news  is 
old:  he  h.is  since  then  been  defeated  by  the 
H.  Albans  (in  Hertfordshire)  and  come  in  haste 
unches.  with  George  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
tard  that  Edward  is  there  "making  another 
ght  afrain."  Then  at  the  end  of  the  scene  we 
the  queen's  forces  are  close  by,  so  they  muftt 
ied  npldly  in  pursuit  of  Warwick.  Yet  the 
e  finds  them  at  York,  without  any  indication 


that  they  have  retreated  before  the  Yorkists,  so  that  we 
must  now  suppose  them  to  have  gone  there  of  set  purpose. 
Eil ward's  victory  at  Mortimer's  Cross  is  passed  over  by 
the  dramatist  Eeally  it  preceded  Warwick's  defeat  at 
St.  Albans.  But  after  the  play  has  improperly  repre- 
sented Edward  as  a  combatant  at  W^akcfleld  there  is  no 
room  lor  the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross  to  be  brought  in. 

111.  Line  10:  Where  otir  right  valiant  father  i$  BB- 
COMB.— Formerly  become  meant  "attain  to,"  "arrive," 
and  hence  "fall  into  a  state  or  condition."  Thus  " he  fell 
among  thieves"  is  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  gospels  "  he  beeom 
on  tha  sceathan  "  (Luke  x.  30).  This  use  of  the  word  still 
survived,  though  it  was  perhaps  growing  obsolete  in 
Elizabeth's  time.  Reginald  Scot  in  his  Discovery  of  Witch- 
craft tells  of  those  who  can  discover  where  anything  "is 
liecome."  W^e  find  in  Greene,  Alphonsus  King  of  Arra- 
gon,  act  ii. : 

But,  noble  lords  where  is  the  knight  become  t 

— Works,  p.  230. 

Peele,  Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Clamydes,  has: 

Where  is  that  lady  now  become. 

—Works,  p.  533;  coiiipaie  al.vo  p  517: 

and  in  Notes  and  Queries  fur  December,  ISST).  p.  302.  Mr. 
Birkt>eck  Terry  quoted  from  How  a  Man  may  Choose  a 
Good  Wife  from  a  Bad  (1602): 

O,  «ho  can  tell  me  where  I  am  become? 
For  in  this  darkness  I  have  lost  myself. 

— D<>«lsley,  vol.  ix.  p.  ftg. 

112.  Line  20:  Methinktt,  'tis  1>RII>K  rnough  to  be  AtV  g-  n. 
— Ff.  read  prize.  If,  with  Dyce,  wu  retain  this,  it  n)U»t 
be  explained  as  meanuig  "advantage,"  "privilege,"  as  in 
the  previous  scene,  line  59.  But  tlie  two  passages  are 
hardly  parallel.  The  line,  as  wo  have  given  it,  is  taken 
from  The  True  Tragedie.  and  Grant  White  (quoted  by 
Rolfe)  remarks,  "it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Shake- 
speare, in  doing  this,  changed  intentionally  a  word  with 
a  good  and  pertinent  signification  for  one  which,  in  its 
present  connexion,  no  proper  meaning  can  lie  found." 

113.  Lines  21-24 -Q<i.  which  omit  lines  23,  24.  begin 
Edward's  speech  here  instead  of  at  line  25,  and  Hanmer 
followed  them.  The  somewhat  abrupt  transition  of  ideas 
is  thus  avoided.  As  to  the  intransitive  use  of  dazzle  in 
line  25,  compare  Love's  Laliour  's  Ix)st,  note  3. 

Ill  Line  26.  —See  above,  note  110.  The  stage  direction 
in  Qq.  Iiefore  line  21  is  "Three  sunnes  appear  in  tlie 
aire."  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  apparition 
was  in  some  way  made  visible  to  the  audience.  The 
phenomentm  of  parhelia,  or  mock-suns,  is  recorde<I  as 
having  occurred  occasionally  In  this  country,  and  is  said 
to  lie  of  not  unfre4|uent  occurrence  in  the  Alps,  the 
Andes,  and  Greenland.  In  many  cases  the  two  mock- 
suns  have  been  seen  to  have  passing  through  them  a  cir- 
cular hnio  surrounding  the  sun  and  a  lumhious  horizontal 
line  which  pafses  also  acniss  the  snn.  The  joining  to- 
gether of  the  sun  and  the  mock-suns,  descrilied  hy  the 
chroniclers,  means  very  likely  that  when  the  raock-sunfi 
disappeared  the  horizontal  line  was  observed  on  either 
side  of  the  sun. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Palliser  says  that  the  badge  of  Edward  IV. 
was  "  the  whiU  rou  en  solell."  ie.  with  rays  of  light  pco- 
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ceeiling  fruni  it.  (Iliiitoric  Devices,  c!i:c.,  p.  372.)  But  see 
also  II.  Henry  VI.  note  236. 

116.  Line  43:  Enter  a  Messenger— "  Enter  one  blow- 
ing "  is  tlie  direction  in  Vt,  which,  however,  give  the  two 
speeches  to  "Me»s."  Ue  must  be  supposed  to  have  come 
straight  from  the  battle-field. 

116.  Line  60:  Environed  he  ivoM  with  many  /»•«.— Hall 
has  almost  the  same  words.  "The  duke  of  Yorke,"  he 
says  (p.  2.')0),  "...  was  suffered  to  passe  foreward, 
toward  the  niayne  battalll:  but  when  he  was  in  the  plain 
ground  l>etwene  his  Castle  and  the  toune  of  Wakefelde,  he 
was  enuironed  on  euery  side,  like  a  fish  in  a  net,  or  a 
deere  iu  a  buckestall."  This  and  the  next  five  lines  are 
not  in  The  True  Tragedie. 

117.  Lines  &4,  .'>6: 

And  many  gtrokes,  though  with  a  little  axe, 
Ilew  dvicn  and /ell  the  hardest-timber' d  oak. 

Ff.  have  heu?i  and/ej^,  which  can  hardi}'  have  been  any- 
thing but  a  printer's  error.  The  correction  was  made  by 
Pope.    Hie  sentence  seems  to  have  been  proverl*inl. 

118.  Lines  65,  66: 

They  took  hi*  head,  and  on  the  yates  of  York 
They  set  THE  SAMK. 

This  awkward  use  of  the  same,  which  occurs  again  in/ra, 
V.  1.  65,  is  found  twice  in  Marlowe,  Doctor  Faustus: 

Christ  cannot  Mive  thy  soul,  for  he  is  Ju!>t : 
There 's  none  but  I  have  intere&t  in  the  same. 

—Works,  p.  89 

And  again: 

an  aiit^el  hovers  o'er  tliy  head. 
And  with  n  vial  full  uf  precious  grace 
( tifcrs  to  pour  the  same  into  thy  soul. 

—Works,  p.  99. 

He  alfto  has  it  in  Edward  II.  (See  Works,  p.  204.)  Greene 
makes  fretiuent  use  of  this  circumlocution;  in  Alplionsus 
KingofArra}(on  it  occurs  twenty  onetimes.  Peele,  too.  has 
the  phrase  four  times  in  Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Clamydes. 

119.  Lines  83,  84: 

kindling  coalu  that  FfRES  all  my  breast. 
And  BURNS  me  up  irith  Jtames 

To  improve  the  grammar  Rowe  read  fire  and  bum.  Many 
editors  have  followed  him.  But  the  false  coucortl  is  a 
very  cttmmon  one  in  Shakespeare  and  his  cotemporaries. 
In  this  place  eoaUf,  meaning  "fuel."  might  be  explained 
as  having  the  force  of  a  collective  singular. 

UO.  Lines  91,  »2 : 

y^iy,  if  thou  be  that  princely  eagle's  biid. 
Show  thy  descent  by  gazing  'gainst  the  sun. 

Tliis  was  a  very  old  belief.  Pliny  writes  of  Uaiiartos^  the 
sixth  sort  of  eagle,  "she  onely  l)efore  that  her  little  ones 
be  feathered,  will  beat  and  strike  them  with  her  wings, 
and  thereby  force  them  to  looke  full  against  the  Sunne 
lieames.  Now,  if  shee  see  any  one  of  them  to  winke,  or 
their  eies  to  water  at  the  raies  of  the  Sunne,  shee  tumes 
it  with  the  head  forward  out  of  the  nest,  as  a  bastaid 
and  not  right,  nor  none  of  hers"  (book  x  chap.  3;  Hol- 


l  .Sir:  but  read  Halinetos  or  lh^liitH(*s. 
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land's  translation,  i.  272).  Robert  Cliester  has  twelve  lines 
to  the  same  effect  in  Love's  Martyr  concerning 

The  Princelie  Easlt  of  all  Birds  the  Kinjf, 
For  none  but  she  can  i;ace  against  the  Sunne. 
—P.  118:  New  Shak.  Soc.  Reprint;  quoted  hi  Miss  Phipson's  Ani- 
uial-I^re  of  Shakespeare's  Tiute. 

llie  same  story  is  found  in  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  many 
other  writers:  in  Batman  vppon  Bartholome,  fnl.  176,  Arii- 
totle,  lib.  20,  is  cited  as  an  authority  for  it.  Perhaps  it 
took  its  rise  from  the  powerful  sight  which  the  eagle  has 

ISl.  Line  105:  to  ADD  MORE  measure  to  your  kw«.— 
The  use  of  the  phrase,  add  more  measure  to,  appears  to 
be  almost  unique.  The  meaning  is  "  increase  the  measure 
of,"  more  measure  denoting  "additional  quantity,"  as  in 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2.  222,  "More  roeasnre  of  thli 
measure,"  where  the  phrase  is  used  for  the  sake  of  the 
pun. 

122.  Lines  109-137.— Hall  says  (p  252),  "y*  queue  wai 
greatly  encouraged  with  the  victory,  obteined  late  at 
Wakefeld,  partly  because  the  duke  of  Vorke,  her  vtt«r 
enemy  was  ryd  out  of  the  worlde,  &  partly,  because  she 
perceyued,  the  lordes  of  the  North  country  to  adhere  and 
cleue  to  her  parte  and  faccid:  wherfore  with  a  great  mnlti 
tude  of  Northre  people,  she  marched  toward  London  .  . 
entendyng  to  subuerte  and  defaict  all  conclusions  an«l 
agremetes,  enacted  and  assented  to,  in  the  last  ParliamCt 
.  .  .  wherof  y«  duke  of  Northfolke,  y«  erle  of  Warwycke, 
and  other,  whom  y«  duke  of  Yorke  had  lefte  to  goueme 
the  kyng  in  his  absence,  lieyng  aduertised,  by  the  assent 
of  y*  kyng,  gathered  together  a  great  hoste,  and  set  for- 
ward towarde  saincte  Alitons,  hauyng  the  kyng  In  their 
company,  as  the  head  and  chefetayn  of  the  warre ' 
*  Warwick  held  the  town,  and  the  queen's  troops  were 
repulsed  by  a  body  of  archers,  but  made  their  entry  at 
another  point  and  ultimately  reached  Bamet  heath, 
where,  says  Holinshed  (p.  270)^  "  they  had  a  farre  greater 
conflict  with  foure  or  flue  thousand  of  the  kings  armie, 
that  seemed  as  they  had  beene  auant  courrenL 

"These  gaue  the  onset  so  flercelie  at  the  beginning, 
that  the  victorie  rested  doubtfull  a  certeine  time,  io  that 
if  the  easteme  and  southenie  men  had  continiieil  as  thej 
began,  the  field  had  beene  theirs:  but  after  ihey  had 
stooil  to  it  a  pretie  while,  and  perceiued  none  of  their 
fellowes  from  the  great  armie  to  come  and  assist  them, 
they  began  to  faint,  and  turning  their  backes,  fled  amaine 
oner  hedge  and  ditch,  through  thicke  and  thin,  woods  and 
bushes,  ...  the  northern  prickers,  now  in  the  chase  pur- 
sued most  hotlie,  and  bare  downe  manie.  and  more  had 
doone,  if  the  night  comming  vi>on.  had  not  staled  them. 

"  When  the  day  was  closed,  those  that  were  about  the 
king  (in  number  a  twentie  thousand)  hearing  how  eaiD 
their  fellowes  had  sped,  began  vtterlie  to  despair  of  the 
victorie,  and  so  fell  without  anie  long  tarriance  to  run 
ning  awaie.  By  reason  whereof,  tlie  nobles  that  were 
about  the  king,  perceiuing  how  the  game  went,  and  withall 
saw  no  comfort  in  the  king,  but  rather  a  good  will  ami 
affection  towards  the contrarie part,  they  withdrew  alai».' 
and  fled. 

12s.  Line  113:  And  very  well  appointtd,  atlthottght.- 
Ff.  omit  this  line.    It  was  restored  fn»m  Qt|.  by  Steevena 
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IJO:  like  the  night-owVs  LAZV  flight,— \ttXTe\\ 
i:  "Their  flight  is  easy  and  buoyant,  but  uot 
iah  Birds,  i.  100).  Horace  spealcs  of  "  pliimas 
Mgia,"  BO  tliat  the  epithet  night  \m  of  some 

131:  Or  like  AN  Il>LE  thranher  with  a  flail.— 
ill's  reading,  following  Q<i.     Ff.  have: 

-  like  a  /azi€  Thresher  with  a  Flaile. 

14S.— This  is  a  misstatement.  After  the  battle 
d  George  and  his  brother  Richard  were  sent 
for  safety,  an*l  remained  with  Philip  of  Bur- 
Uwartl  had  established  himself  on  the  throne. 
orge  was  at  tliis  time  but  twelve  years  old, 
1  only  nine. 

144:  Some  six  iniUs  off  tJie  duke  in  WITH  His 
'.  have: 

■U  miles  off  the  Duke  is  n-t'/A  fhf  Soldiers, 

the  printer's,  uwing  to  tbe  occurrence  of  the 
»  147.    The  text  is  from  Qq 

146:  yowr  kind  AUNT,  Dvche$«  o/  Burgwidy. 
marks  that  l»ubcl,  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  was 
r  John  I..  King  of  Portugal,  and  Philippa  of 
eldest  daughter  uf  Joliu  of  Gaunt  Edward 
:t,  therefore,  no  more  than  third  c(»usins. 

1 101,  102 : 

rmp  our  bodiee  in  black  monrning-yotnn', 

Vrittg  our  Ave-ilaries  icith  mir  bead*. 

wi  at  Henry.  Almost  the  same  as  line  162  is 
iaicription,  II.  Henry  VI.  i.  3  59. 

177:  Their  power,  1  think,  ig  THIRTY  THou- 
'.— Qq.  read: 
Ir  power  I  ^esse  theiny^/y  thotisand  strung; : 

i81  they  have  eight  and  forty  thousand  instead 
nd  tventy  t/iousand  of  the  present  text.  The 
ling  in  lino  181  agrees  with  the  statement  in 
)  and  Huiinslied  (pp.  277,  278)  of  the  Yorkist 

battle  of  Towton;  but  tliey  give  "  Ix.  M."  (i.e. 
e  number  of  the  Lancastrian  troops.  Tlie  rea- 
ilteration  in  the  text  is  not  obvious.  The  other 
tween  the  Quarto  and  Folio  texts  of  this  scene 

trifling. 

182:   Why,  Via!    to  London  leill  tee  march 
.  omit  amain,  which  was  added  fnun  The  True 
Theobald. 

190:  Atul  when  thou  vail'ht,— a*  God  forbid 
Wc  have  adhered  to  the  reading  of  Ff.  Tlie 
lie  has/a(<i/N  lor  fail' tit,  an  error  pn»bably  due 
t  hearing.  8teevens  read  falVst,  and  is  fol- 
'ce  and  others.  But  the  Folio  reading  is  more 
,  shu  e  Warwick  is  regarded  as  Edward's  staff 

\  205-209.— These  lines  are  absent  from  The 
lie.  The  passage  comes  in  somewhat  by  sur- 
le  use  of  it  is  not  apparent.  Warw  ick  has  Just 
een  was  in  London  and  that  he  had  come 
elah  l>order  to  Edward  in  haste.  We  must 
lie  queen's  forces  were  following  in  hot  pur- 


suit, but  in  the  next  scene  they  are  at  York  with  Edward's 
forces  close  by  (line  M).    Compare  note  110. 

A(?T  II.    Scene  2. 

IM.— The  actual  histor)-  of  this  period  differs  greatly 
from  the  version  here  given  us.  On  the  4th  of  March 
Edward  was  received  as  king  with  acclamation  at  Baiy- 
nard's  Castle  and  at  Westminster,  and  "loilged  in  the 
bishops  palace :  Dayly  makyng  prouision,  to  go  North - 
warde  against  his  aduerse  faccion  and  open  enemies,  and 
on  the  morow  he  was  proclaymed  kyng  .  .  .  through- 
out y«  citie.  While  these  tliinges  were  in  doyng  in  the 
Southpart,  king  H6ry  beyng  in  the  North-countiey,  think- 
ing because  he  had  slayn  the  duke  of  Yorke,  tlie  chefe  Cap- 
itayn  of  the  contrary  lynage,  that  he  had  brought  all 
thyng  to  purpose  and  conclusion  as  he  would,  assembled  a 
great  army,  trusting  with  litle  payne  and  small  losse.  to 
destroy  the  residew  of  his  enemies"  (Hall,  p.  254).  E<1- 
ward  in  a  few  days  marclied  nortliward  to  Pontefract; 
Henry  and  the  queen  lay  at  York.  The  fact  tliat  Edward 
had  been  formally  recognized  as  king  before  he  set  out 
for  the  north  is  ignored  in  the  piny. 

I  cannot  understand  what  Wordsworth  means  when  he 
says  that  the  second  battle  of  St.  Albnns  "  took  place  after 
the  meeting  at  York  "  represented  in  thi6  t»ceue.  (Shake- 
speare's Historical  Plays,  iii.  200.) 

186.  Lines  7.  8: 

'tis  not  my  fault. 

Nor  wittingly  have  I  infring'd  my  vow. 

Reed  altered  nor  to  not,  and  Walker  thought  we  should 
read  willingly.  But  there  seems  no  objection  to  giving 
wittingly  the  meaning  "  puri>osely. " 

186.  Line  30:  Which  sometime  they  have  us'd  IN  fear- 
ful/light.— ¥t.  have  with.    Capell  restored  in  from  Q(| 

187.  Lines  45-48: 

lint,  Clifford,  tell  me,  didst  thou  never  hear 
That  things  ill-got  had  ever  bad  success} 
A  nd  happy  always  teas  it  for  that  son 
Whose  father  for  his  hoarding  trent  to  hell! 
Halliwell  and  Staunton  quote,  in  illustration  of  the  latter 
couplet,  Greene.  Royal  Exchange:  "  It  hath  l)eene  im  olde 
proverbe,  that  liappy  is  that  sonne  whose  father  goes  to 
the  devill :  meaning  by  thys  allegoricall  kind  of  speech, 
that  such  fathers  as  seeke  to  inrich  theyr  sonnes  by 
covetousnet,  by  briberie,  purloyning,  or  by  any  other 
sinister  meanes,  suffer  not  onely  affliction  of  mind,  as 
greeved  with  Insatictic  of  getting,  but  wyth  danger  of 
soule,  as  a  just  reward  for  such  wretchednesse."    Halli- 
well refers  also  to  Greenes  Newes  both  from  Heauen  and 
Hell  (Shakspeare's  Library,  pt.  iL  vol.  11.  p.  41). 

188.  Line  61.  -  Edward  was  knighted  just  after  the 
battle  of  Wakefleld.  The  statement  in  the  text  is  a  mis- 
take. 

188.  Line  68:  with  a  band  of  THIRTY  THul'SAM>  men. 
—  See  note  130.    Qti.  in  this  place  \\ti\e  fiftie  thousand. 

140.  Line  74:  The  queen  hath  best  success  when  you  are 
absent.  —  The  sentiment  is  perhaps  taken  from  the 
(Chronicles.     Hall  (p.  252)  concludes  his  account  of  the 
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battle  of  Wakefleld  with  the  reniairk :  "  Hnppy  was  the 
qiiene  in  her  two  battayls,  but  vnfortuiiate  was  tlie  kyng 
ill  all  his  enterprises,  for  where  his  perH<»n  was  presente, 
tlier  victory  fled  euer  from  him  t<i  the  other  parte."  No 
doubt  Henry  had  the  repute  of  bringing:  ill  luck.  Stee- 
vens  quotes  from  Drayton  an  expansion  of  Hall's  words 
(Var.  Ed.  xviii.  416 . 

141.  Line  89. -The  True  Tragedie  begins  a  speech  for 
"George"  here,  reading  our  brother  in  line  92  instead  of 
v?e.  The  alteration  was  made  in  F.  1,  which,  however, 
by  inadvertence  still  gives  the  speech  to  "  Cla  '  The 
text  is  from  V.  2. 

142  Line  110:  Break  of  the  PARLK— We  have  adopted 
Reed's  emendation.     Both  Ff.  and  Q«i.  have  parletj. 

143.  Line  11(J:  But  ere  suN  8ET  I'U  make  thee  ctirge  the 
deed.—Vt.  have  »unget,  but  Qq.  give  mtnue  set,  which  we 
have  adopted.  Compare  King  John,  iii.  1.  110,  and  note 
136  on  that  play 

144.  Line  1.H:J.  — Ff.  wrongly  give  this  speech  Ut  War- 
wick. Pope  transferred  it  to  Richard,  to  whom  The  True 
Tragedie  also  assigns  it 

146.  Line  13S:  As  venom  toads,  or  lizard*^  dreadful 
Mings.— The  t<iad  is  described  aa  ugly  and  venomous  in 
As  You  Like  It,  antl  the  delusion  is  still  popular.  'Ilie 
dreadful  sting  of  the  li/.ard  is  as  imaginary  as  the  harm- 
ful qualities  of  the  newt;  see  A  .Midsun)mer  Night's  Dream, 
note  133. 

146.  Line  141:  As  if  a  CHAXNKL  shnuld  be  enll'd  the  sea. 
— A  ehannel,  Malone  remnrlvs,  signified  in  Shakespeare's 
time  what  we  now  call  a  kennel.  Cf.  II.  King  Henry  IV. 
ii.  1.  51:  '*  Throw  the  quean  in  the  ehannel." 

147.  Line  144:  A  leisp  of  straic.-T\\e  wearing  of  a  wisp 
upon  the  head  is  shown  by  Malone  to  have  been  a  punish- 
ment for  a  scoM.  He  quotes,  inter  alia,  A  Dialogue  be- 
tween John  and  Jone: 

Good  jjcntle  J«>ne,  *ith-hoKle  thy  hands, 

This  oiicc  let  me  entreat  thee. 
And  make  me  promise,  never  more 

That  tl)oii  shall  mind  to  beat  me; 
For  fcarc  thou  ivfart  th<  wisf^,  good  wife. 

—Var.  nd.  xviii.  423 

In  the  present  passage  it  seems  to  be  considered  also  a 
punishment  for  a  strumpet. 

148.  Line  172:  f^inee  thou  dknikst  the  gentle  king  to 
gpeak.—Vt.  read  denied' gt.  The  correction  was  made  by 
Warburton  from  Qq. 

149.  Line  173:  let  our  BLOODY  colours  imrt*.— C«>mpare 
Henry  V.  i.  2.  101: 

Stand  for  your  own  ;  unwind  your  bloody  fl.iff . 

ACT  II.     ScKXK  3. 

160.— Lord  Fitzwalter,  a  relative  of  Warwick,  had 
gained  the  passage  of  Ferrybriilge,  but  uas  surprised  and 
slain  by  Clifford.  ""NVlien  the  crle  of  Warwycke  was 
«nfonned  of  this  feate."  says  Hall  (p.  255),  "he  like  a 
man  desperate,  inouted  on  his  Hackeney.  and  came 
blowyng  to  kyng  Edwiud  saiyng:  'syr  1  praye  God  haue 


mercy  of  their  soules,  which  in  the  beginnyng  of  }-our 
enterprise,  hath  lost  their  lifes,  and  because  I  se  no  suc- 
cors of  the  world,  I  remit  the  vengeaunce  and  punish- 
ment to  God'  .  .  .  and  with  that  lighted  doune,  and 
slewe  his  horse  with  his  swourde,  saiyng:  'let  him  flie 
that  wil,  for  surely  I  wil  tary  with  him  that  wil  tary  with 
me,'  and  kissed  the  crosse  of  his  swourde. 

"The  lusty  kyng  Edward,  perceiuyng  the  courage  of  hia 
trusty  fred  the  erle  of  Warwycke,  made  proclaroacioD 
that  all  men.  whiche  were  afrayde  to  flghte,  ahoulde  incon- 
tinent departe,  and  to  all  me  that  tarried  tlie  battell,  1i« 
promised  grt-at  rewardes."  The  play  puts  some  of  theie 
sentiments  of  Warwick  into  Richard's  mouth,  and  inclada 
the  events  of  three  different  actions  in  its  representation 
of  the  battle  of  Towton.     See  note  9. 

161.  Line  5:  And,  SPITK  OP  SPITK,  needs  must  I  re$t 
aif/ii/c.— Compare  King  John,  v.  4.  4,  5: 

That  mishetjotten  devil,  Faulconbridjfe. 
In  spite  ul' spite,  alone  upholds  the  day. 

152  Line  15:  Thy  BRoTHEK's  blood  the  thirsty  earth 
haUi  drunk.  —This  was  "  the  Bastard  of  Salisbury,  brother 
to  the  erle  of  Warwytke,"  who  fell  along  with  Clifford 
in  the  engagement  at  Ferrybridge. 

168.  Line  37:  Thou  setterup  and  jilucker-do\cn  ofkingt. 
— Cf.  Psalm  Ixxv.  7:  "God  is  the  judge;  he  pntteth  down 
one  and  setteth  up  another; "  antl  Daniel  ii.  21 :  "  he  remoT- 
eth  kings,  and  setteth  up  kings."  In  iii.  3.  157  Margaret, 
ill  disgust  at  Warwick's  unbouiuled  ambition  and  preten- 
sion, addresses  him  as  "  Proud  setter-up  and  puller-duwn 
of  kings."  The  Qq.,  instead  of  lines  33-41,  have  only  the 
following : 

Lord  AVarvvike,  I  doe  bend  my  knees  with  thine, 

And  in  th.\t  vow  now  ioine  my  soule  to  thee. 

Thou  setter  vp  and  puller  downe  of  kings, 

X'oiichsafc  a  jjentlc  vii.torie  to  vs. 

Ot  let  vs  die  before  we  loose  the  daie.  —P.  4;. 

Malone  supposed  that  the  third  line  in  this  quotation 
was  part  of  the  address  to  Warwick,  and  that  therefore  line 
37  in  the  amended  play  was  ntldressed  to  Warwick.  But 
such  a  mode  of  address  would  be  an  anachronism  in  this 
jdace,  and  almost  blasphemous ;  it  is  far  better  to  take 
the  line  a.s  the  beginning  of  Edwanl's  prayer.  Lines  S5, 36 
were  no  doubt  Introduced  in  the  revised  play  to  prevent 
the  misunderstanding  into  which  Malone  fell. 

164.  Line  40:  Yet  that  THY  brazen  gatet  (\f  heaten  way 
o;>^.  -Dyce  prints  ttie;  but  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in 
the  last  note  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  alter  the 
text. 

156.  Lines  52,  53 : 

And,  if  toe  thrive,  promise  them  such  retrardt 
At  victors  wear  at  the  Olympian  gatnet. 

This  somewhat  extraordinary  proposal  is  an  instance  of 
the  way  in  which,  in  earlier  Elizabethan  dramas,  claisical 
customs  and  names  wei-e  refeiTed  to  as  tliough  still  in 
use.  Thus,  in  David  and  Beth8a1)e,  Peele  calls  David 
"Jove's  musician."  In  the  same  way  we  find  Nero  men- 
tioned infra,  iii.  1.  40. 

Collier,  in  his  second  edition,  read  vntre  for  tcear,  and 
Dyce  followed  him.     I  cannot,  however.  And  any  autho- 
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rity  for  Bach  a  form  of  the  past  tense  of  it?€ar  in  the 
literature  of  the  time,  and  the  emendation  does  not  make 
ibe  sentiment  any  more  natural. 

ACT  II.    Scene  4. 

IfC  Line  S:  And  here '« the  heart  that  triumpht  in  their 
DEATHS.— lliis  is  the  reading  of  Qq.     Ff.  have  death, 

m 

which  is  not  so  forcible. 

1S7.  Lines  12.  13.— These  lines  do  not  occur  in  tlie 
correspoaUing  idace  in  The  True  Tragedie.  I'liey  are,  as 
Malone  remarked,  a  rei>etitiou  of  II.  Henry  VI.  v.  2. 
14. 15. 

ACT  II.    Scene  5. 

16t.— The  soliloquy  iu  lines  1-54  is  much  altered  and 
enlarged  from  the  version  in  Qq.  We  have  there,  instead 
of  the  simile  of  lines  5-12,  the  following  lines: 

How  like  a  inastlesse  ship  vpon  the  seas. 
ThU  wuful  Ikittaile  doth  continue  still, 
Now  leaning  tliis  way,  now  to  that  side  driue. 
And  none  doth  know  to  wlioni  the  daie  will  fall. 

The  likeness  between  the  pasHn<;e8  is  curious.    Perhaps 

(he  idea  w;is  suggested  by  the  words  of  Hall,  who  says 

<p.  2.t6):  "  This  deadly  battayle  *  (i.e.  of  TowU)n)  "... 

continued  .  x .  houres  in  donbtfull  victorie.   The  one  parte 

some  time  flowyng,  and  sometime  cbliyng."    Further  on 

he  says:  "  Tliis  conflict  was  in  mnner  vnnaturall,  for  in  it 

the  Sonne  fought  against  the  father,  the  brother  against 

the  brother,   the  nephew   agaiiiiit  the  vncle,   and  the 

tenaut  against  his  lord."  This,  it  has  been  supposed  with 

some  probability,  suggested  the  episodes  in  thQ  rest  of 

the  scene.     The  statement  does  not  occur  in  Hulinshed. 

With  the  shepherd  blowing  of  hin  uaiU  of  line  3,  compare 

Love's  Lal>ours  Lost,  v.  2.  022,  023  : 

Wlien  icicles  hantf  by  the  wall 
And  Dick  f/te  shrphrrd  bloii's  hit  tiaii, 

.See  also  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  note  34. 

1S0.  Line  23:  To  sit  upon  a  hill,  a^  I  do  now.-^lu  line 
14  Henry  has  said,  "here  on  this  molehill  will  I  sit  me 
down."  The  word  must  mean  a  hillock  or  knoll:  compare 
CotfH'ave.  who  interprets  the  French  bo$se  l>y  "  a  hillocke, 
molehill,  aniall  hill  or  Imrrow  of  ground."  And  see  i.  4. 
€7,  together  with  the  passage  from  llolinshed  given  in 
note  92.  Whethamstede,  from  whom  llolinshed  is  there 
copying,  says  (i.  382)  Warwick  was  set  "vuper  unum 
parmm  formicarium  colliculum,"  i.e.  I  suppobc,  an  ant- 
bill,  if  the  words  are  to  be  taken  literally.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  during  this  scene  Henry  is  not  seen  by  the 
other  speakers. 

100.  Lino  36:  So  many  iceekt  ere  the  poor  fools  trill 
L&5.— Compare  Merchant  of  Venice,  note  90. 

101.  Line  37:  So  many  YEARS  ere  I  shall  shear  the 
^ectf.  —  Probably  a  line  has  l>een  lost  before  this.  Henry 
may  hai-e  said,  "  So  many  months  ere  I  shall  wean  the 
lambsL'*  Malone's  explanation,  which  is  scouted  by  Dycc, 
is  probably  right,  that  the  years  are  those  which  miiRt 
elapse  before  the  lambs  are  old  enough  to  be  shorn. 
(Var.  Ed.  xviii.  433.)  Rowe  read  months  for  years,  and 
has  been  followed  by  many  editors.     A  ewe's  period  of 


'  pregnancy  is  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-three  weeks.  The 
lambing  season  begins  about  3farc]i,  while  shearing  time 
is  in  the  autumn.  Thus  a  lamb  is  about  a  year  and  a  half 
old  when  first  shorn. 

162.  Line  38:  So  minutes,  hours,  days,  WERK8,  months, 
and  years.  — Weeks,  which  tlio  metre  requires,  is  omitted 
in  Ff.     It  was  inserted  by  Rowe. 

168.  Line  51:  Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  DELICATES.— The 
word  delieaies  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Shakespeare. 
Compare  Marlowe,  Doctor  Faust  us : 

pleasant  fruits  and  //  iticely  dtlicittts. 

—Works,  p.  8a 

164.  Line  55 :  Ktiter  a  Lancastrian  soldier,  bringing  in 
a  dead  body.— We  liave  altered  tlie  stage  direction  of  Ff. 
liere  and  before  line  79.  as  tlie  context  plainly  re<iuiret 
that  in  the  first  case  a  Lancastrian  soldier  should  be 
introduced,  and  in  the'second  a  Yorkist. 

165.  Line  C2:  Whom  in  this  conjlict  I  UNWARES  have 
kill'd.  —  \\e  have  followe<l  the  reading  of  F.  1,  F.  2,  F.  3. 
Whether  by  accident  or  otherwise,  many  editors  give 
unawares,  the  reading  of  F.  4. 

166.  Line  75:  J'oor  harmletin  laiubg  ABIDE  tJieir  enmity. 
— Abide,  in  the  sense  of  "pay  f«»r,"<ir  "bo  punished  for," 
is  iifcetl  interihanj;ea)>ly  with  aby,  tlie  more  proper  word. 
See  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  note  101.  Q(i.  in  thia 
place  read 

Poore  Iambs  do  feclc  the  ri"or  of  their  wraths. 

-P.  SO. 

167.  Lines  77.  78: 

let  our  hearts  and  cy'tt,  like  eivU  war. 
Be  blind  with  trars,  and  break  o'erchanj'd  with  grie^. 

The  best  meaning  that  ran  be  got  out  of  this  conceit 
seems  to  be:  "  Let  our  hearts  and  eyes,  like  ourselves  in 
civil  war,  be  self-destructive."  and  thus  Cowden  Clarke 
explained  tlie  pa.si«age,  following' Johnson. 

168.  Line  70:  Thoxi  that  so  stoutly  hast  resisted  me. — 
This  is  the  reading  of  F.  3     F.  1,  F.  2  have  hath. 

169.  Line  87:  Upon  thy  woittids,  that  Kthh  mine  eye  and 

heart.— Ft.  have  killes  or  kills.    The  text  is  Howe's. 

• 

170.  Line  80:  What  stratagems,  how  fell,  hmc  butcK- 
erly— Thia  is  the  reading  <.f  F.  3.  F.  4.  F.  1,  F.  2  have 
stragems,  which  is  plainly  a  blunder. 

m.  Lines  02,  03 : 

0  boy,  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  soon, 
And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late! 

Warburt^in's  explanation  is  that  he  was  bom  too  soon, 
because  had  he  been  born  later  he  would  not  have  had 
to  bear  arms;  and  that  the  father  was  too  late  in  depriv- 
ing him  of  life,  because  he  ^ihould  have  done  so  by  not 
bringing  him  into  being.  But  too  late,  in  line  03,  is  often 
interpreted  here  as  too  lately,  too  reeently,  as  in  Rape  of 
Lucrece,  lines  18U0,  1801  (quoted  by  Malone): 

O.  quoth  Lucretius.  I  diJ  jjivc  that  life 
Which  she  too  early  and  too  late  hath  spilled  ; 

and  this  interpretation  may  be  correct.  Qq.  interchange 
late  and  soon,  and  were  followed  by  Hanmer  and  CapelL 
The  Cambri<lge  editors  remark  that  this  merely  transfera 
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the  difllculty  of  explanation  from  one  line  to  the  other. 
Grant  White,  however,  thinks  that  this  may  have  lieen 
tlie  original  reading,  and  comparea  Hey  wood's  translation 
of  Seneca's  Troas : 

O  Sonne  bei;ot  to  late  for  Troy,  but  borne  too  soone  for  me ! 

a  passage  of  which  he  thinlcs  the  lines  in  The  True  Tra- 
gedie  may  have  been  a  reminiscence.  He  further  suggests 
tliat  on  tlie  revision  the  text  may  have  been  altered  to 
the  present  arrangement  without  sofflcient  consideration, 
in  order  presumably  to  improve  the  meaning  of  the  flrst 
line. 

178.  Line  100:  The  other  hi*  pale  CUERK,  methinks, 
prewnteth.—¥i.  read  eheekeg.    The  text  is  Rowe's. 

ITS.  Line  104:  take  on  with  me.  —This  expression  is 
nowadays  loolced  on  as  a  vulgarism.  We  And  it  in  AJid- 
dleton,  MichaelniAS  Term,  iv.  1:  '*theu  will  I  begin  to 
rave  lilce  a  fellow  of  a  wide  conscience,  and,  for  all  the 
world,  counterfeit  to  the  life  that  whicli  I  Icnow  I  shall  do 
when  I  die;  take  o>»  for  my  gold,  my  lands,  and  my  writ- 
ings" (Worlti,  vol.  1.  p.  491). 

171  Lines  114,  115: 

Thete  arim  qf  mine  shall  be  thy  xcinding-eheet; 
My  heart,  noeet  boy,  shall  be  thy  sepulchre. 

Compare  Marlowe,  Jew  of  Malta,  iii. : 

These  arms  of  mine  shall  be  thy  sepulchre. 

— Worlcs.  p.  i6i. 

Lines  114-120  are  not  in  The  True  Tragedie:  they  have  all 
the  appearance  of  an  insertion  superadded  upon  the 
earlier  play  when  the  revision  was  made.  It  seems  not 
iin  unreasonable  supposition  that  they  were  suggestetl  by 
tlie  line  in  the  Jew  of  Malta. 

176.  Line  119:  E'EN  for  the  loss  of  thee.-V.  1,  F.  2,  F.  8 
read  Men  for  E'en;  F.  4  has  Man.  Capell  printed  Even, 
nnd  Dyce  E'en,  which  is  no  doubt  correct. 

ACT   11.     ScKXK  6. 

176.-- For  the  passage  in  Hall  on  whicli  this  scene  is 
founded,  see  note  9.  The  stage  direction  in  Q(i.  is  "  Enter 
Clifford  wounded  with  an  arrow  in  his  necke."  It  may 
have  bi'en  in  ridicule  of  this  that  Beaumont  and  iletcher, 
in  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  act  v.  scene  3.  bring 
in  Ralph  "  with  a  forked  aiTow  througli  his  head  "(Works, 
voL  ii.  p.  90;  quoted  by  SteevensX 

177.  Line  6:  that  tough  commixture  m^ts.—TM*  is  the 
reading  of  Qq.,  followed  by  Steevens.  F.  1  has  thy  tough 
commixtures  melts,  and  F.  2,  F.  8,  F.  4.  thy  tovgh  com- 
mixtures melt. 

17S.  Line  8:  The  common  people  sirarm  like  summer 
yftVir.— This  line  is  found  only  in  Q(i..  but  Ff.  have,  after 
line  16,  the  line  "They  never  then  had  sprung  like  sum- 
mer flies,"  which  looks  like  a  perversion  of  the  line  in 
Qij.  inserted  in  a  wrong  place.  Theobald  inserted  the 
line  here  from  Qq. 

179.  Lines  11-13.— See  note  96. 

110.  Line  18 :  Uad  left  no  mourning  widows  for  our 
DKATiis.— Ff.  have  deaUi  for  deaths,  wliich  Capell  re- 
stored from  Q(i. 
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181.  Lines  41-43. -In  F.  1,  followed  substantially  by 
F.  2,  F.  8.  F.  4,  lines  41, 42,  and  the  flrst  half  of  43  att» 
given  to  Richard,  and  Edward's  speech  begins  at  **  And 
now  the  Battailes  ended."  This  seems  mere  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  printer.  Qq.  give  the  speeches,  with 
but  slight  variations,  as  in  tlie  text,  and  their  amuse- 
ment has  been  generally  followed  since  it  was  pointed 
out  by  Steevena 

Itt.  Line  42:  A  deadly  groan,  like  life  and  death's  de- 
parting.—Departing  means  "parting,"  viz.  of  the  soul 
from  the  body.  Compare  line  4,  supra.  Various  eorrei- 
tions  of  the  line  have  been  proposed.  Uannier  would 
read  in  death;  Lettsom  and  breath;  neither  of  which 
suggestions  improves  the  sense. 

18S.  Line  46:  Who  not  CONTENTED.— Unless  the  mean- 
ing given  in  the  foot-note  is  taken,  there  is  no  verb  i** 
which  who  can  belong.  The  same  intransitive  use  of  the 
verb  content  is  proposed  by  Dyce  In  Venus  an<l  Adonic. 

line  01: 

Forc'd  to  i-.uittnt,  but  never  to  obey.  • 

(See  his  Olossar}',  p.  07.)  Qq.  have,  instead  of  lines  4G-5(». 
only  the  following : 

Who  kild  our  tender  brother  Rutland, 

And  stabd  our  princelie  father  Duke  of  Yoi  k. 

It  may  be  that  in  expanding  this  into  the  form  in  whicb 
we  now  have  it,  the  alteration  in  the  construction  of  the 
flrst  clause  escaped  notice. 

184.  Lhie  55:  Bring  forth  (hat  fatal  SCRIUSCH-OWL  to  our 
hou^t.— The  screech-owl  is  the  common  bam  or  white 
owl  (Strix  flammeay.  Its  usual  cry  is  a  shriek,  and  it  i» 
seldom  heard  to  hoot  as  the  brown  owls  commonly  do. 
Popular  dislike  extended  to  all  the  owl  tribe,  their  si>- 
pearance  and  cry  being  both  8uppo.>-ed  to  foretell  misfur- 
tune  and  death.  Pliny  (Natural  History,  book  x.  chsp 
12)  says  of  the  "  scritch-owle,"  "he  is  the  verie  monster  of 
the  night,  neither  crying  nor  singing  out  cleere,  but  uttei- 
ing  a  certaine  heavie  grone  of  dolefuU  moning.  Au*! 
therefore  if  he  be  seene  to  flie  either  within  citUes.  or 
otherwise  abroad  in  any  place,  it  is  not  go<Ml,  but  prog- 
uosticateth  some  fearfull  misfortune "  (Holland's  Pliojr. 
vol.  i.  p.  276).  Compare  v.  fl.  44,  ivfra,  in  the  prtseul 
play,  and  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  v.  1.  383-385: 

WhiUt  the  screech-owl.  screeching  loud. 
Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in^woe 
In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 

See  also  I.  Henry  VI.  note  hV3. 

185.  Lines  65,  06: 

Decaufe  he  would  avoid  siTH  bitter  taunts 
Which  in  the  time  of  death  he  gave  our  father. 

Tlie  passage  corresponding  to  this  in  Qi).  is  as  fiilloa» 

that  in  the  time  of  death. 
He  niiifht  avoid  suck  bitter  stormes  oj  he 
In  his  hour  of  death  did  K>ve  vnto  our  father. 

This  is  no  doubt  corrupt;  Imt  Dyce  thinks  that  «*»'* 
havint;  been  substituted  in  the  latter  line,  it  was  by  su 
oversight  that  such  was  not  altered  into  those.  No  change, 
however,  is  re<iuii"ed;  we  find  which  following  suck  i» 
several  otlier  places;  e.g.  Twelfth  Night,  act  v.  line  JW: 
in  tuck  forms  n-AtcA  here  were  preMipposed. 
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118.  Line  81:  I  'D  chop  it  of.—Vf.  here  liaive  *'  This  hand 
ihould  chop  It  off;"  Qq.  -  fUe  cut  it  off."  Compare  v.  1. 
50,  51,  in/ra;  a  passage  whicli  ia  nut  in  The  True  Tragedie. 
B  it  it  Beem:»  to  ut  that  in  ttiid  place  tlie  words  This  hand 
nre  more  likely  to  be  a  repetition  of  thiM  right  hand  in 
line  79,  hy  a  printer's  or  ti-anscri1>er'8  ern>r,  than  an  in- 
tentional alteration  of  the  author's.  We  have  accordingly 
adopted  Capell's  reading,  founded  on  that  of  Q<i. 

U7.  Line  88— Kdward  was  crowned  on  his  return  from 
Towton.  June  1.  1461.  It  was  in  U(i8.  according  to  Hall 
(p.  283),  that  Warwick  went  to  France  to  ask  the  hand  of 
the  lady  Bona  for  Edward.  Holinshed  (p.  28,'})  appears 
to  put  it  in  1404,  after  the  overthrow  of  tlie  Lancastrian 
rising.  Both  put  the  embassy  in  the  same  year  with  the 
king's  secret  espoii^U  to  £lizai»eth  Wydvile— 1.«.  1464— 
but  Warwick,  it  has  i>een  shown,  could  not  at  the  later 
time  have  been  in  France.  (8ee  Lingard,  vol.  iv.  pp.  161, 
16e.) 

118  Line  100:  Gloster'n  dukedom  iif  too  ominoifs.— Ma- 
lone  refers  to  Uall's  words  (p.  201))  un  the  death  of  the  Ooo<l 
Duke  ilutniihrey:  "It  senietli  to  many  men,  tliHt  the 
name  and  title  of  Gloucester,  hath  been  vnfortuuate  and 
vnluckie  to  dinerse,  whiche  for  their  honor,  haue  been 
erected  by  creacion  of  princes,  to  that  stile  and  dignitie, 
as  Bu;;h  Spencer.  Thomas  of  Wo«id8tocke,  sonne  to  kyng 
KJwird  th>.>  tbini,  and  this  duke  Humfrey,  whiche  thro 
[•enones.  by  nii.-ienilile  death  finished  their  dales,  and 
after  them  kyng  Richard  the  .iii.  also,  duke  of  Gloucester, 
ill  ciuill  warre  wa-s  stain  and  confounded:  so  yt  this  name 
••f  Gloucester,  is  take  for  an  vnhappic  and  vnfortuuate 
»tile."  F(»xe  remarked  that  this  is  based  on  Polydore 
Virgil'.'t  ni^t«>ria  Remm  Anglicarum,  bo<»k  xxiii.  (See  Acts 
and  Monuments,  Av.,  p,  705,  edn.  1583.)  The  supersti- 
tious character  of  Richard,  here  indicated,  is  further  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  this  play  and  that  of  Richard  III. 

ACT   III.     Scene  1. 

188.— The  stubborn  fight  at  Towton.  1461.  established 
Edward's  position.  Henry  and  Margaret,  with  Somerset 
and  Exeter,  found  refuge  in  Scotland,  and  having  bought 
the  king's  aid  by  the  cession  of  Berwick,  beset  Carlisle, 
bat  were  routed  by  Montague.  In  Noveml>er  the  parlia- 
ment attainted  the  surviving  Lancastrian  nobles.  Intes- 
tine quarrels  prevented  fui  ther  aid  from  Scotland,  and 
in  14C3  Margaret's  attempt  on  Northumberland  with 
■ome  French  troops  under  Peter  de  Breze  ended  in 
failure  and  shipwreck.  Somerset  and  Percy  subndtted 
to  E<Iward  and  were  pardoned,  but  in  1464  Joined  Henry 
and  the  Lancastrian  exiles  in  a  new  revolt  in  the  North. 
In  April,  1464,  Percy  fell  at  Hedgeley  Moor,  and  a  month 
Uter  .Somerset  was  taken  in  battle  at  Hexham  and  be- 
headed, Henry  himself  barely  escaping  by  a  precipitate 
flight.  For  some  time  he  took  refuge  in  Scotland,  but  after- 
wards he  seems  to  have  been  in  hiding  in  Westmorland 
and  Lancashire.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he  dwelt  in 
retreat  at  Bolton  for  several  months.  Margaret  withdrew 
to  Flanders  and  subsequently  to  her  father  at  Anjou.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Edward  met  Elizabeth  Grey,  whom 
be  married  at  the  end  of  April,  1464.  The  marriage 
vas  not,  liowever,  declared  till  Ave  months  lat4>r     (.See 


note  11.)  The  next  year  Henry  "whether  he  wer  past 
all  feare,  or  was  not  well  stabllshed  in  his  perflte  mynde. 
or  could  not  long  kepe  hymself  secrete,  in  a  disguy^ed 
apparell,  boldely  eutered  into  Englande.  He  was  no 
woner  entered,  but  he  was  knowen  and  taken  of  one  Cant- 
lowe"  (Hall.  p.  261;  Fabyan  adds,  "in  a  wood,  in  the 
North  c«)Utrcy. "  Compare  the  PVagment  published  by 
Heanie,  p.  292.)  Warkworth,  p.  h,  says  the  capture  was 
made  "in  a  wood  beside  Bungerly  Ilyppyngstones "  (on 
tho  Kibble),  "by  the  mean  of  a  black  [i.e.  Dominican] 
monk  of  Abyngdou."  Elsewhere  it  is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened at  Waddington  Hall,  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
Henry  was  at  once  brought  to  L<mdon  to  the  Tower,  "and 
there  he  was  laied  in  sure  holde  "  (Hall,  p.  261). 

The  inversion  of  the  historical  seciuence  in  this  and  the 
next  scene  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Hall,  whose  chronology 
is  somewhat  uncertain, ^  describes  under  one  and  the 
same  year  the  capture  of  Henry.  Edward's  marriage,  and 
Warwick's  mission  for  the  hand  of  Bona.  For  dramatic 
lonvenience  the  time  from  1461  to  1465  is  treated  in  the 
play  as  a  perio«l  <if  only  a  few  months. 

190.  Enter  two  Keepers.— For  this,  the  stage  direction 
of  Qq..  F.  1  substitutes  "Enter  Sinklo,  and  Humfrey." 
Sinklo  seems  to  have  been  an  actor  (see  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  note  9),  and  probably,  therefore.  Humfrey  is  the 
name  of  another.  i^Ialone  (Var  Ed.  xviii.  447)  suggesu 
that  he  may  have  been  Humphrey  Jeaffes.  who  api>eai's 
from  Henslowe's  Diary  (pp.  99,  102)  to  have  been  one  of 
the  Lord  Admiral's  ])lnyers,  and  the  holder  of  a  hal;'- 
sliai*e  in  the  Rose  Theatre. 

191.  Line  24:  Let  me  einbiace  thee,  mnir  adcersity. 
F.  1  reads: 

Let  me  embrace  the  sower  .\'Juerv»ries. 

We  have  adopted  Dyce's  ctirrection 

198.   Line  51 :   With  promise  o/  A  is  sister,  and  WHAT  else. 

— Compare  ir^af  Inside,  il.  1.  176,  sitpra,  and  Tempest,  iii. 

1   71-73: 

r 

Dcyoncl  all  limit  ut.n-Maf  r/sf  i'  the  worUl 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  you. 

This  seems  to  be  almost  the  only  instance  in  Shakespeare 
of  what  meaning  "anything,"  though  there  are  seveml 
examples  where  it  means  "any." 

193.  Line  55:  Say.  what  art  thou  THAT  talk'st  of  kinifs 
and  queeusf—Fi.  omit  that,  which  is,  however,  found  in 
Qq. .  and  was  restored  by  Rowe. 

191  Line  63:  Indian  stones  are  perhaps  pearls;  but 
India  was  conmionly  reckoned  the  general  storehouse 
for  all  gems  in  Elizabethan  times. 

196.  Line  82:  do  1  not  BKK.\THK  a  tnan.'— The  same  use 

of  breathe  as  a  copulative  verb  is  found  in  Richard  III 

iii.  .'i  25,  26: 

the  plainest  hariulcsit  creature 

Th.it  brtiith'd  upon  this  earth  a  Christian. 

196.  Line  97:  H>  ehartje  you,  in  God's  name,  and  in  the 


I  He  puts  into  the  second  year  of  Fdward's  reiifn  .til  the  events  «»f 
the  third,  and  is  a  year  behindhand  in  hi>  numbering;  for  sr\irral  years 
after. 
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king's.  —The  True  Tragedie— which  contains  nothing  cor- 
responding to  lines  70  to  96— reads,  instead  of  this  line, 

And  therefore  we  charge  you  in  Cods  name  and  the  kings, 

and  Ff.  have  the  same,  with  the  omission  of  the  first  two 
words.  I  suspect  the  lacking  syllable  was.  not  noticed 
when  the  correction  was  made.    The  text  is  Rowe's. 

ACT  III.    Scene  2. 

197.  Line  2:  Sir  JOHN  Qrey.—Ke  is  called  Richard  in 
<)q.  and  Ff.  by  mistake.  Pope  made  the  necessary  cor- 
rection. 

198.  Line  3:  Hi*  LANDS  then  neiz'd  on  by  the  conqueror. 
—  Ff.  read  iand,  but  Qq.  lands.  It  was.  however,  Edward 
wlio  seized  Sir  John  Grey's  lands  after  his  victory  at 
Towton. 

190.  Lines  6.  7: 

lu  quarrel  qf  the  house  qf  YORK 
The  xoorthy  gentleman  did  lose  his  life. 

'V\A%  is  incorrect.  Sir  John  Grey  fought  on  the  Lancas- 
trian side  (see  note  11).  Hall  merely  says  (p.  252).  "  In 
this  battayl  were  slayn  .xxiii.  C.  men, ...  of  whonie  no 
noble  man  is  remebred,  saue  syr  Ihon  Gray,"  and  the  mis- 
take in  the  text  perhaps  arose  from  misunderstanding 
this  passage.  . 

900.  Lines  24-33.— This  passage,  with  lines  36-59,  is  an- 
other instance  of  rrix«A^'«>  or  dialogue  in  alternate  lines, 
already  remarked  on  in  I.  Henry  VI.  note  207. 

901.  Line  28:  A'a;/,  whip  ww,  then.—'V\\\%  is  the  reading 
of  Q<|.    Ff.  have  **  Nay  then,  whip  me." 

209.  Lines  31,  32: 

'Ttrere  pity  they  should  lone  their  fn titer's  lands. 
L.  Grey.  Be  pitiful,  dread  lord,  and  yrant  it,  then. 

It  denotes  I.4idy  Grey's  suit.    Compare  v.  7.  40,  infra,  and 
Love's  Labour 's  Lost,  note  1,  for  a  similar  use  of  the  word.  ■ 
Qq.  read  them  for  then. 

906.  Lines  07.  98: 

/  knmv  I  am  too  mean  to  he  jfuur  queen, 
And  yet  too (ffjod  to  he  your  concubine. 

This  is  taken  from  Hall,  who  says  (p.  264)  "  she  .  .  .  aun- 
swered  .  .  .  aftlrmynge  that  as  she  was  for  his  honor 
farre  vnable  to  be  hys  spouse  and  l>edfelow:  So  for  her 
awne  poore  honestie,  she  was  to  good  to  be  either  hys 
c'oncubyne,  or  souereigne  lady."  The  sentence  which 
follows  seems  to  have  furnished  the  idea  for  lines  84-80. 
Edward.  Hall  says,  "was  nowe  set  all  on  a  bote  burnyng 
fyre,  what  for  the  confidence  that  he  had  in  her  perfyte 
constancy,  and  the  trust  that  he  had  in  her  constant 
vhastiUe  " 

But  linos  102-105  are  probably  founded  on  a  passage  in 
the  Life  of  Edward  the  Fifth  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  which 
Hall  reproduces  in  his  Chronicle.  The  words  are  as  fol- 
lows: "That  she  is  a  widdowc  and  hath  alrcdy  children: 
By  god  his  blessed  lady,  I  am  a  bachelor  and  have  some 
to,  &  so  eche  of  vs  hath  a  proof e,  that  neither  of  vs  is 
like  to  be  barren  "(p.  367).  They  are  found  in  a  supposetl 
speech  of  Edward  IV.  to  his  mother  in  defence  of  his 
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alliance  with  Lady  Grey.  It  may  be  that  this  duplicate 
account  of  the  king's  misalliance  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
author  of  the  play  when  he  wrote  the  present  scene.  If 
■0,  he  ought  not  to  have  blundered  as  he  did  about  Sir 
John  Grey,  who  is  plainly  described  therein  as  one 
"  whom  kyng  Henry  made  knight  at  the  laste  battaill  of 
salnct  Albones." 

901  Line  110.  The  widow  likes  it  not,  for  she  looks  sad. 
— F.  1  inadvertently  inserts  very  before  sad,  but  is  cor- 
rected by  F.  2. 

906.  Line  112.  To  WHOM,  my  lordf-f^o  Qq.  substan- 
tially, and  F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4.     F.  1  reads  who  tor  whom. 

906.  Line  123:  lords,  use  her  honourably  —Vor  the 
honorablie  of  Qq.  F.  1  has  honourable,  but  the  necessary 
correction  was  made  in  F.  2,  and  is  justified  by  the  next 
line,  where  all  the  copies  have  the  adverbial  form. 

907.  Line  131:  all  the  LOOK'd-for  issue  qf  their  bodies.^ 
The  reading  of  Q.  1  (p.  63)  is 

all  they  Umkt  for  issue 
Of  their  loines, 

where  Q.  2,  Q.  3  wrongly  made  the  alteration  looke.  F.  1, 
which  the  other  editions  substantially  follow,  has 

all  the  vnIook"d-for  Issue  of  their  Bodies. 

I'his  seems  out  of  place,  for  Glost«>r  in  reckoning  up  all 
those  who  stand  between  him  and  the  crown  naturally 
concludes  with  the  children  not  yet  bom,  but  whom  the 
persons  spoken  of  might  reasonably  hope  for.  UnUwk'd 
for,  the  reading  of  Ff.,  is  followed  by  all  the  editors.  I 
cannot,  however,  give  any  more  satisfactory  interpreta- 
tion to  it  than  "  whom  it  is  not  yet  time  to  expect." 

906.  Line  139:  he'll  LADS  if  dry.— The  word  lade  hn 
sometimes  been  misunderstood;  but  the  sense  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  following  passage  quoted  in  Dyce's  Glossary 
from  Cotgrave:  "  Bacqueter.  To  lade,  or  draine  a  river, 
or  other  water,  with  pailes,  or  buckets."  The  word  isstiU 
used  with  this  meaning. 

900.  Line  153:  Why,  love  forswore  me  in  my  mother's 
womb.  — Malone  (Var.  Eil.  xviii.  p.  462)  compares  Wily 
Beguiled: 

For  love  did  scorn  nie  in  my  mother'^  wonib. 

— L>o<lUejr,  is.  sj 
910.  Lines  100.  161: 

To  disproportion  me  in  erery  part. 

Like  to  a  chaos,  or  an  unlick'd  bear-whelp. 

Compare  II.  Henry  VI.  v.  1. 157;  and  v.  6.  51,  infra,  when 
Henry  says  that  Gloster  at  his  birth  was 

An  indigested  and  deformed  lump. 

And  compare   Beaumont  and    l-letcher.    Wit   without 

Money,  i  1: 

They're  only  lumps,  and  UHdr'cvsted^ucts, 
Lick'd  over  to  a  form  by  our  affectiom. 

-iVorks.  vol.  i.  p.it4. 

These  passages  call  to  mind  Ovid,  Metam.  i.  7: 

chaos  rudis  indigestiiqiie  molcii. 

Tlie  dramatist  has  given  chaos  the  unusual  sense  of  "abor- 
tion." With  line  157  compare  v.  7.  23,  infra;  and  for  tho 
description  of  Richanl  see  More's  account,  given  in  Hall 
(pp.  342,  343).  There  we  are  told:  "  he  was  litle  of  stature. 


ACT  III.  Scene  >. 


NOTES  TO  KING  HENKY  VL— PART  III. 


ACT  III.  Scene  3. 


will  femtured  of  limnes.  croke  backed,  the  left  shulder 
■oche  higher  than  the  righte.  ...  He  wa«  malicious, 
vrothfuU  and  euuiouj>,  .  .  .  close  and  secrete,  a  depe  dis- 
liinaler.  lowlye  of  countenaunce.  arrogante  of  herte,  out* 
wirdely  faniilier  where  he  iuwardely  hated,  not  lettyngei 
to  kisse  whom  he  thought  to  kill.  . .  .  not  alwaie  fur  euill 
vill.  hut  ofter  for  ambicion  and  t«>o  serue  his  purpose." 
Bdewhere  More  tells  how  Kichard  "plucked  vphisdoublet 
ileue  to  his  elbowe  on  hys  lefte  arme,  where  he  shewed  a 
weryihe  wythered  anne  &  small  as  it  was  neuer  other" 
(Hall,  p.  3<J0)  See,  too,  notes  327,  336.  The  legend  of  new- 
born bears  being  shapeless  is  a  well-known  one.  Pliny 
Mys  (Naturall  Historie,  bk.  viii.  ch.  iHi):  "At  the  first, 
thfy  seeniL'  to  be  a  lumpe  of  white  tlcKh  without  all  forme, 
little  bigger  than  rattons.  without  eyes,  and  wanthighair: 
onely  there  is  some  shew  and  apparanoe  of  clawes  that 
put  forth.  This  rude  lumpe,  with  licking  they  fashion  by 
little  and  little  into  some  shape"  (H(dland's  translation, 
L  J16).     Lines  160-102  are  not  in  Qq. 

til.  Line  170:  Cntil  my  hfiid,  that  thig  vtiMtfhap'd 
trunk  beam.   -This  is  .SLeevens's  correction.     ¥.  1  reads: 

\'nttll  my  luissh.ip'd  Truiikc.  tliat  bc-ircs  this  Head. 

112.  Line  175:  That  RENTS  the  //<*>»/»*.— The  verbs  rent 
ind  rend  were  sometimes  u.'^ed  interchangeably.  Thus 
Marlowe  writes  in  Ttuubuiluine,  2n<1  part,  i.  3: 

Wlicn  UorC'ib  rt:nt<>  a  tliou>aiul  swelling;  cloudy 

audio  £dward  II.: 

Rent,  sphere  of  hca\en  I 

— Works,  pp.  48,  21.'. 
Compare  Richard  III.  i.  2.  120 

tl8    Lines  182.  183 : 

Why.  1  can  smile,  and  murder  ichileg  7  gmile; 
And  cry  "  Content"  to  that  «7iiWi  grieves  my  heart. 

There  seems  to  be  a  recollection  of  these  lines  in  the  sen- 
tfanent  of  Chumis  in  Wily  Beguiled: 

I  cry  content,  and  murder  where  I  kiss. 

— Dodsley.  ix.  aji. 

til  Line  187:  /  7/  nlay  more  gazers'than  the  BASILISK. 
-See  II.  Henry  VI.  note  185. 

tlS.  Line  190— Sinon  was  a  Greek  who,  Virgil  tells  us 
iQ  .t:neid.  bk.  ii.,  by  his  false  words  and  self-inflicted 
voonds  obtained  for  the  wo«Mlen  ln)r8e,  Ui  which  nnned 
Greeks  were  hidden,  admission  into  Troy.  Com[>are  La- 
trece.  lines  1500-1522. 

tW.  Line  193:  the  nfurderouH  MACIII.iVEL.  —  Sec  L 
Htnry  VI.  note  2.'v8.  The  anachronism  here  does  not 
occur  in  The  True  Tragedie.  where  the  corresponding  pas- 
«*ge(p.  (34)  rea<ls   *  the  aspiring  Catalin." 

ACT   II L     Scene  3. 

WT  -  Tlic  passage  in  Hall  upon  which  is  founded  the 
Incidnnt  of  Warwick  s  embassy  to  demand  the  hand  of 
^  La.|y  B«»na  is  given  in  note  32,  supra.  Tlie  other  In- 
^'1«  ntsof  this  scene  l»eh>ng  to  the  year  1470,  when,  accord-  | 
••JgU)  Hidl  (p.  278).  Warwick.  "  mistrustyng  that  ho  was 
^Uble  to  mete  with  hys  enemyes,    .     .    .    determined 


to  sayle  to  kyng  Loys  the  l-Yench  kyng,  to  renew  the 
faniilier  acquayntaunce,  whiche  he  had  with  him  when 
he  was  there  of  Ambassade.  for  the  mariage  of  kynge 
Edwanl  as  you  haue  hard."  Having  lauded  in  Normandy, 
he  "rode  witli  greate  pompe  toward  Amboyse.  where  the 
Frenche  kyng  laie.  .  .  .  Whe  he  came  to  the  kynges 
presence,  he  was  with  all  kyndes  of  curtesie  and  humani- 
tie  receiued  aud  welcomed :  To  whom  by  long  tracte  of 
tyme,  he  declared  the  causes  ifc  consideracions,  of  his 
conmiyng  into  Fniunce."  The  dramatist  has  l»een  blamed 
for  his  departure  from  history  in  making  Queen  Margaret 
so  quickly  cast  aside  her  enmity  to\«ards  Warwick.  Pro- 
bably, however,  he  merely  folluwed  the  Chronicle,  which 
does  not  mention  the  matter.  Hall  says  (p.  281),  "When 
Queue  Margarete,  whiche  soiorned  with  Duke  Reyner  her 
father,  called  k)ng  of  ."^icile,  dc.  Harde  tell  that  the  eiie 
of  Warwicke  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  had  abandoned 
Englande,  and  wer  come  t*>  the  Frenche  Courte:  hopyng 
of  newe  comfort,  with  all  diligence  came  to  Amboyse. 
with  her  onely  son  Prince  Edward.  And  with  her  came 
lasper  erle  of  Penbroke,  and  Ihon  erle  of  Oxeuford,  whiehc 
after  diuerse  buig  iniprisonmentes  lately  escaped,  fled  out 
of  Englande  into  Fraunce  and  came  by  fortune  to  i\\U 
assemble.  After  that  thei  had  long  comoned.  and  de- 
bated diuerse  matters,  concemyng  their  suretie  and 
wealthe.  they  determine«l  bymeane  of  the  Frenche  kyng. 
to  conclude  a  league  and  a  treatie  betwcne  them:  And 
first  to  begin  with  all,  for  the  more  £>nre  fouudacion  of  the 
newe  amitie.  Edwanl  I'rince  of  Wales,  wedtled  Anne 
second  daughter  to  therle  of  Warwicke,  whiche  Lad> 
came  with  her  mother  into  Fraunce.  .  .  .  After  tlii> 
mariage  the  duke  ami  therles  toke  a  solempne  otlie,  thai 
they  should  neuer  leaiie  the  warre,  vntill  suche  tyme  as 
kyng  Henry  the  sixt,  or  the  prince  his  Sonne,  were 
restored  t«>  the  ftdl  possea-sion  and  Diademc  <»f  the 
Realme.  .  .  .  AVhen  the  league  was  concluded  .  .  . 
the  Frenche  kyng  lent  them  shippes.  money,  and  men. 
and  that  thei  mighte  the  surer  sidle  into  Englande,  he 
appoynted  the  Bastard  of  [Burb<»n].2  Adndrall  of  Fraimce 
with  a  greate  uauie,  to  defende  theim  against  the  anuie  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgoyne. " 

218  Line  11:  to  mij  humble  STATE  conform  myself.— Ft. 
read  seat,  a  repetition  from  the  previous  line.  We  have 
followed  Dyce  in  adojtting  Walker's  correction. 

219.   Lines  25.  20: 

Is.  OF  n  ktntj,  become  a  banish  d  man, 
And  fore  d  to  live  in  Scotland  a  FokloRN. 

Of  a  king  means,  "from  being  a  king."    Of  in  this,sense 

occurs  in  the  following  passage  from  Greene's  Orlamlo 

Furloso:  "Agathodes.  who  of  a  base  potter  wore   the 

kingly  diadem  "(Works,  p.  03).  Compare  also  Peele.  Battle 

of  Alcazar,  v.  1.  38,  30: 

r/a  manly  man, 

Lo,  in  a*tw inkling,  a  senseless  stock  we  see. 

— Work*.,  p.  4^'* 

The  substantive  Forlorn,  meaning  "  outcast,"  "  solitary,  ' 
seems  not  to  occur  eUe where  except  in  the  following  pas- 
sage given  In  Richardson's  Diet.,  from  the  Tatler,  No.  210: 


1  i.f.  hesitatinsf. 


8  Hall  incorrectly  write*  /tnr^pyn:  I  li.ive  substituted  />m'oH  (tony 
Holinshed  (p.  796).  who  copies  Hall's  words  almost  \erbatini. 
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ACT  111.  Scene  3. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


"1  become  weary  and  impatient  of  the  derision  of  the 
i$i{$gler8  of  our  Sex;  wlio  call  me  old  maid,  and  tell  me,  I 
shall  lead  upes.  If  you  are  truly  a  patron  of  the  dis- 
tressed, and  an  Adept  in  Astrology,  you  will  advise  whetlier 
I  shall,  or  ought  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  the  impertinences 
of  my  own  Sex,  to  give  way  to  the  importunities  of  yours. 
I  assure  you,  I  am  surrounded  with  both,  though  at 
present  a  forlorn"  (iv.  82,  edu.  1774). 

290.  Line  94:  To  make  prescription.— "  Prescription," 
according  to  Cuwell.  "  is  a  course  or  use  of  any  thing  for 
a  time  beyond  the  memory  of  man,  as  the  expositio  of  the 
law  termes  doth  detlue  it.  Kitch.  foi  104.  saith  thus: 
Prescription  is,  when  for  continuance  of  time,  whereof 
there  groweth  no  memory,  a  perticuler  person  hath  per- 
ticular  right  against  another  perticulnr  person"  (The  In- 
terpreter, 1037,  sig.  Eee  2). 

8S1.  Line  102:  the  lord  Aubrey  Vere.    See  note  6. 


Line  109:  Queen  Margaret.  Prince  Edward,  and 
Oxford.— To  mend  the  metre,  Hannier  read  lord  Oxford. 
Lines  consisting  mostly  of  proper  names  are  often  un- 
rhythmical. 

223.  Line  124:  an  ETERNAL  j)/anf.— This  is  the  reading 
of  Q(i.,  adopted  by  Warburton  and  succeeding  editors. 
F.  1  lias  externall.  The  meaning  "  perennial"  appeai-s  to 
Wluiig  to  the  word  nowhere  else  in  Sliuicespeure. 

224.  Line  127:  Exempt  from  envy,  hut  not  from  disdain. 
—The  meaning  appears  to  be  that  Edward's  love  was  not 
liable  to  malice  or  spite,  tliough  it  might  be  to  disdain; 
which  is  rather  an  awl^ward  way  of  saying  that  his  love 
would  not  turn  to  hatre<l  but  it  miglit  to  scorn  if  liis  suit 
were  rejected. 

225.  Line  140:  To  Edward,  YES:  uut  to  the  En<jli*h  king. 
— Tlie  reading  of  Qq.  is: 

To  F.rlward,  but  not  the  English  kinjj. 

Ff.  have: 

To  F.'lw.ird,  l»iit  not  to  the  linRlisJi  kinj;  : 

a  line  which  can  only  be  scanned  l)y  giving  an  unnatural 
accent  to  the  words  hut  and  to.  The  emendation  which 
we  have  made  restores  the  proper  accent  and  makes  a 
more  forcible  speech. 

226.  Line  1.56:  Peace,  impudevt  and  »hnmeleg»  War- 
icick!  PEACE  —The  last  word,  wanting  in  F  1,  was  sup- 
plie«l  in  F.  2. 

227.  Line  Uu:  Proitd  setter-vp  and  puller  dmvn  of  king»! 
-  Compare  v.  1.  20,  and  ii.  3  37.  supra,  where  almost  the 
same  JHTords  are  part  of  Edward's  prayer.     See  note  164. 

228.  Line  100:  Thy  gly  a>NVEYANCE.— See  I.  Henry  VI. 

note  70. 

229.  Line  175:  to  SOOTFIE  your  forge ly  —Compare 
Greene,  James  the  Fourth,  1.  1: 

Who  .t'-'othe  no  \ice,  who  flatter  not  for  u.iin. 

— Works,  p.  189. 

Heath  proposed  to  read  gmooth,  but  this  f^eems  rather  to 
have  the  meaning  of  "flatter." 

230.  Lines  ISO.  1S7: 

Did  I  forget  that  by  the  house  qf  York 
My  father  can\e  untimely  to  his  death  f 
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This  is  a  strange  misstat*.  ment.  Kichard,  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, Warwick's  fatlief,  was  beheaded— by  Margaret's 
orders,  it  was  said  — at  Pontefract,  having  been  taken 
prisoner  in  the  Lancastrian  victory  at  Wakefield  in  1461. 
The  line  comes  unaltered  from  The  True  Tragedie,  where 
the  mistake  is  still  more  surprising  since  that  play  in  a 
former  scene  (p.  40)  represents  Salisbury  as  falling  on  the 
Yorkist  »-ide  a.  Towton. 

231.  Line  228:  I'LL  itear  the  wiLLOW-OARLAKl)/or  Au 
sake.— 'the  willow-garland  was  the  badge  of  a  deserted 
lover.  Compare  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  ii.  1.  224:  "I 
offered  him  my  company  to  a  willow-tree,  ...  to 
make  him  a  garlan<l,  as  being  forsaken;"  and  Tlie  Com- 
plaint of  a  Lover  Forsaken  of  his  Love-  a  variation  of 
whicli  is  found  in  Othello— has  for  iu  refrain,  "Sing  0 
the  greene  willow  jsliall  be  my  garland  "  (Chappell,  Popu- 
lar Music,  pp.  200,  774).  So  Spenser  describes  the  tree  «a 
"the willow,  worne of  forloi ne paramours" (Faery  Queen, 
bk.  i.  canto  1,  st.  9) 

F.  I  reads  here  /  for  /  'U,  but  infra,  iv.  1.  100.  has  /  U. 
The  text  is  from  Qq. 

232    Lines  23.S.  234: 

But,  Wann'ck, 

Thou  and  LuKD  Oxford,  icith  five  thousand  men. 

We  have  adde<l  Lord,  which  Ff.  omit,  making  the  line  a 
syllable  short  at  the  beginning.  The  same  correction  was 
proposed  by  Keightley.     Lines  234-237  are  not  in  Qm- 

233.  Lines  242,  243: 

I'll  join  mine  ELDEST  daughter  and  my  joy 
To  him  forthwith  in  hi>ly  wedlock -bandx. 

Warwick's  elder  daughter,  Isabel,  was  married  to  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  at  Calais  in  1409;  it  was  Anne,  the 
younger  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  Prince  Ktl- 
ward.  The  ssame  error,  which  was  probably  the  drama- 
tist's own,  occurs  i^ifra,  iv.  1.  118.  but  in  Richard  III.  i  I. 
153,  the  Latly  Anne  is  correctl>  des<ril»ed  as  *'  Warwick's 
youngest  daughter."  Theobald  substituted  younger  for 
elder. 

234.  Lines  2.'>2.  253: 

And  Tlinr.  Lore/  Bourbon,  our  high-admiial, 
Shalt  u\ift  them  orer  icith  our  royal  fleet 

Qq.  have  you  and  shall  In  F.  1  you  Iiat  been  altered 
to  thou,  but  shall  remains.    The  text  is  from  F.  2. 

"Tltis  personage  was  Louis,  Count  of  Koussillon.  a  na- 
tural son  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Bourbon,"  and  grandson  of 
John,  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  occurs  in  Henry  V.  (FVench, 
p.  208). 

ACT    IV.     SCKNE  1. 

236.-  For  the  basis  of  the  latter  part  of  this  scene  see 
notes  18  and  20.  These  events  were  but  the  precursor*, 
and  not.  as  here  represented,  the  result  of  Warwick's 
alliance  with  Margaret,  llie  dramatist,  hi»wever.  ha«l 
chosen  to  subordinate  everything  else  to  this,  in  onler.  it 
may  l>e.  to  avoid  complicating  his  story  with  too  many 
det^iils  of  the  tortuous  course  of  the  events  of  the  time 
Accordingly,  in  scene  5  Edward's  flight  to  Fl  luders  in 
Octol)er,  1470.  in  representetl  as  following  inimediat^rly 


ACT  IT.  8O01M  1. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


00  bis  escape  from  Middlebam  In  August,  1460.    Edward 
aetaaUy  was  in  Warwick's  power  twice.    See  note  11. 

SM.  Enter  .  .  .  Somersrt.— An  has  been  pointed 
oat  in  note  4.  nujfra,  the  Dulce  of  Somerset  is  wrongly 
introdnced  In  tiiis  place.  The  fonrtli  duke  was  never 
inyihlng  but  a  Lancastrian.  The  roistflke  is  from  Tlie 
Tme  Tragedle.  Malone  (Var.  Ed.  xviii.  p.  481)  says  that 
in  that  play  .Somerset  does  not  appear  in  this  scene;  but 
tills  is  an  oversight,  for  line  127,  "Clarence  and  Somerset 
lioth  gvine  t4>  Warwick,"  as  well  as  the  stage-direction 
after  line  123,  are  both  found,  with  triding  variations,  in 
The  True  Trugedie  (Hazlitt,  p.  7GX  Perhnps  the  author 
WM  thinking  of  the  third  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  for  a 
thort  tinitf  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  acknowledged 
KJward  as  king  and  was  received  into  favour.  Compare 
note  ISO 

tn.  Line  8:  Enter  .  .  .  PEMBROKE.  STAFFORD,  and 
HA.<nNOS.  -  After  tlii^t  V.  I  continues,  "foure  stand  on  one 
•kle,  and  fimre  on  the  other."  No  doubt  the  king  stood 
in  tlie  niifliUe.  The  |>aHi«fl|,;e  suggests  that  the  text  of  tliis 
play  in  F  1  wtis  printed  from  an  acting  copy. 

M.  Line  9:  Notr,  brut  her  Clarence,  how  like  yon  our 
Owiee.-  Ff.  have 

Now  Brother  «y  Clarence, 
How  like  you  our  Choyce. 

We  follow  Pope  in  oniittins  the  of  and  reading  the  two 
line*  M  one.  The  arrangement  of  the  lines  throughout 
thii  icene  in  the  Folio  is  most  confused. 

W.  Line  17:  Ay,  and  ghall  have  your  iciU^  because  otir 
luy.  -All,  which  is  missing  in  Ff.,  was  ad<led  by  Walker. 

HO.  Line  22:  Whom  Gotl  hath  join'd  together;  ay.  'tieere 
l»|y— Ff  have  ay  AND  t  ttvre  pity.  We  omit  and  as 
l«iDgtaperfluous  and  w  enkening  the  force  of  (floucester's 
wwr.  Lines  20-2;j  are  otherwise  arrHnge<i,  as  by  Capell. 
W  tmnjre  them  thus,  obviously  through  some  blunder 
^  the  tnuiii>ril>er: 

Not  I :  no : 

Go<l  forHil,  that  I  shiuild  wi>h  tlient  seuer'd 

Whom  Ck>d  hatli  JoynM  to^fcthcr: 

I,  and  'twere  piRie.  to  sunder  them. 

Th4t  yoake  so  well  toi;ether. 

*^  Line  40:  England  it  fo/e,  if  true  within  it$e\f.— 
(omptre  King  John,  note  822. 

•B.  Line 41:  Yes;  but  the  ta/ervhen  ft*  back'd  with 
t'nnet.^ This  i*  the  reading  of  F.  2.     F.  1  omiU  yet. 

**■  Woes  48-6S.  —The  foHowing  passage,  from  a  speech 
pot  int.»  Clarence's  mouth  by  Hall,  illustrates  all  the 
»llu«ons  in  this  place:  addressing  Warwick,  he  says, 
"Tlijmkeyou  to  bane  hym  kynd  to  you,  that  is  vnkjud, 
*Bdninatarsl  to  me  l>eynge  his  nwne  broiher  .  .  ,  ? 
'''^  J'>n  knowe  well  enough,  that  the  lieire  of  the  Lorde 
*^t*  be  liath  maried  to  his  wifes  brother,  the  heire  also 
*"  tke  Innif  Bonnile  and  Haryngton,  he  hath  geuen  to  his 
"^•"•nne,  and  theire  of  the  h>r«le  Hungerford,  he  liath 
^Bated  to  the  lorde  Hastynges :  tlire  mariages  more 
^'^  fur  his  twoo  brethren  and  kynne,  then  for  suche 
***efoQndlyngefi,  as  lie  hatli  bestowed  theim  on  "(p.  271). 
^  Qoeea's  brother  (line  hS)  was  Antony,  who  married 


Elizalieth.  daughter  of  Thomas  Lord  Scales,  in  1465.  He 
appears  in  the  fourth  scene  of  this  act  as  Lord  Kivers. 
Some  account  of  him  is  given  in  note  22.  llie  "son"  of 
line  67  is  "  Syr  Thomas  Grey,  sonne  to  syr  Ihon  Grey,  the 
queues  fsrrst  husband,  [who]  was  create<l  Marques  Dorset, 
and  maried  to  Cicilie.  hey  re  to  the  lord  Bonuile  "  (Hall,  p. 
264X  The  heiress  of  Lord  Hungerford,  French  says  (p. 
228),  did  not  marry  William  Lord  Hastings,  as  Hall  has 
stated,  but  his  son  E<lwan1,  the  second  lord.  Before  then, 
she  had  1>een  unsuccessfully  sought  as  a  ward  by  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  for  his  eldest  son  (Hall,  p.  273). 

Ml  Lines  73,  74: 
So  your  disliket,  to  whom  I  would  be  ideating. 
Doth  eloud  my  joy t  with  danger  and  with  torrow. 

For  the  form  doth  following  a  plural  subject,  compare 
the  reading  of  Q<i.  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Piologue,  lines 

7,  8. 

M6.  Lines  84.  85  -Printed  as  prose  in  Ff.  We  follow 
Capell  in  arranging  it  as  verse. 

946.  Lines  8i)-91  —In  F.  1  these  lines  are  printed  thus : 

Citf  too,  -H-te pardon  thet: 
Therefore,  in  bricfe,  tell  nic  their  words, 
As  neere  as  thou  can>>t  giicjise  them. 
Wliat  an.swer  makes  Kini;  Lewis  vnto  our  Letter;!? 

and  so,  sulwtautially,  F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4.  The  arrangement 
in  the  text  dilTcrs  from  that  of  Capell,  usually  adopted  by 
mo<lern  editors.  There  must  be  a  broken  line,  and  the 
stage-direction  added  by  us  explains  why  we  have  pre- 
ferred to  make  the  broken  line  at  line  90. 

»47.  LineOS:  "(Jotell/aUe  Edicard.TUY  tnipj^tgedking." 
—This  is  the  rending  of  Qq.  and  of  Rowe.  Ff.  have  the. 
although  in  iii.  3.  223.  where  the  same  line  has  already 
occurred,  they  read  thy. 

946  Ijne  119:  utt  you /nut-  Compare  v.  2  'M  '*  Montague, 
sit  fast;  I  soek  for  thee;"  and  Peelf,  IJattle  of  Alcazar, 
iii.  1.  48:  where  Stukely  begins  a  inoncdogue  with  the 
words,  "  Sit  f ant,  Sebastian;"  also  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
The  Chances,  ii.  3:  "idt/att,  Don  Frederic !' (Works,  i. 
p.  502).  llie  phrase  was  a  popular  one,  meaning,  "Look 
to  yourself!"  In  Dekker,  Match  Me  in  London,  it  is 
found  in  its  original  application:  "  I  must  ride  that  Beast, 
and  iK'st  tit  fast"  (Works,  iv  p.  143). 

910.  Lines  124,  125: 

Xot  I:  my  thoughts  aim  at  a  further  matter; 
Sot  for  the  love  of  Edward,  but  the  eroirn  I  ttay. 

F.  1,  followed  substantially  by  the  otiier  Folios,  reads: 

Not  I : 

My  thou};hts  nyme  at  a  further  matter; 

I  st.-iy  not  for  the  loue  of  Edward,  hut  the  Crowne. 

Capell's  arrangement,  which  has  l>een  generally  adopted, 
is  as  follows: 

Nut  I : 

My  thoufjhts  aim  at  a  further  matter :  I 

Stay  not  f<»r  the  love  of  Edwanl,  but  the  crown. 

The  objection  to  this  is  tliat  it  is  very  unusual,  ut  least 
in  as  early  a  play  as  this,  to  find  a  line  ending  with  an 
unstopped  monosyll.ible  following  a  pause.     Poi>e  nr- 
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ranges  line  124  as  we  do,  and  omits  the  l>efure  love  in  line 
125.    The  Alexandrine  might  be  avoided  by  reading : 

Not  I: 

My  thoughts  aim  at  a  further  mark;  I  stay 

Not  for  the  love  of  lidward,  but  the  crown. 

Mark  would  ^uit  the  passage  very  well,  while  matter, 
which  here  must  have  a  ratlier  unusual  force,  might 
easily  have  been  a  mii^priiit  for  mark.  If  this  conjecture 
be  adopted,  the  My  at  beginning  of  line  125  must  be  em- 
phasized by  the  speukvr. 

ACT   IV.     Scene  2. 

850— Edward  was  captured,  according  to  Hall,  shortly 
after  the  battle  at  Danesmoor.  The  passage  on  which 
this  and  the  next  scene  are  founded  is  as  follows:  "the 
kynge  conceyuinge  a  certayne  h«»pe  of  peace  in  his  awne 
imaginacion,  tuke  botbe  le»se  bede  to  him  selfe,  and  also 
lesse  fered  the  outward  ntteptes  of  bis  eneniyes.  .  .  . 
All  the  kynges  doynge^  were  by  espials  declared  to  the 
erle  of  Warwycke,  which  lyke  a  wyse  and  politique  Capi- 
taync  enteudyng  not  to  lese  so  great  an  auamitage  to  hym 
geuen,  ...  in  the  dead  of  tlie  nyght,  with  an  elect 
company  of  men  of  warre,  as  secretly  as  was  possible  set 
on  the  kynges  felde.  kylling  them  that  kept  the  watche, 
and  or  i  the  kynge  were  ware  (for  he  thought  of  nothynge 
lesse  then  of  that  chaunce  that  hai)pened)  at  a  place  called 
Wolney*  .  iiij .  myle  from  Warwycke,  he  was  take  pry- 
Boner."  Hence  "be  caused  hyni  by  secret  iorneys  in  the 
nyght  to  be  conueyed  to  Myddelham  Caatell  in  Yorkeshire, 
A  there  to  be  kept  vnder  the  custody  of  the  Archebishop  of 
Yorke  his  brother  "  (p.  275).  How  far  this  statement  re- 
presents what  actually  hai>pened  there  is  no  sufhcient 
evidence  for  deciding. 

251.  Line  12.  Welcomir,  giceet  Clarence;  my  daughter 
ihall  be  tfiiiie.  Vt.  read  But  welcome,  &c.  Pope  changeil 
tweet  Clarence  to  friend,  a  very  plausible  emendation. 
But  may  have  been  inserted  by  mist^ike  from  the  but  iu 
the  line  above. 

258.  Line  15;  ///<  iddiers  Ivrkiny  in  the  TOWNS  abottt. 
—Vt.  read  town,  and  so  do  Qq. ;  but  infra,  so.  3,  line  13 
(a  passage  not  found  in  the  True  Tragedie),  we  have 

his  chief  followers  Iodide  in  tirtt'ns  about  him, 

and  the  reading  in  the  text  has  been  generally  adopted  in 
conseiiuence. 

V  253.  Lines  19-21.  —  The  story  of  Rhesus  and  his  horses  is 
t4)ld  in  the  tenth  l>ook  of  the  Iliad.  He  was  a  Thraciau 
prince  who  came  to  bring  help  to  Piiam;  but  it  had  been 
prophesied  tliat  if  his  horses  drank  of  the  Xanthus  and 
grazed  on  the  Trojan  idains  the  Greeks  would  never  take 
Troy.  Accordingly  Diomcde  and  Tlysses  came  upon  him 
on  the  night  of  bis  coming,  killed  him,  and  brought  away 
his  horses.  The  dramatist's  autbority  may  have  been 
Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  xiii.  OS-108,  249-262,  and  Virgil, 
iKueid,  i.  409-473. 

ACT  rV.     SvKNE  3. 

251  Line  14:  While  he  himself  keeps  HERE  in  the  cold 
field  —¥t.  omit  A^T**,  which  Hanmer  inserted. 


lere. 
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255.  Lines,  16,  17 

Ay,  but  give  me  WORSHIP  ancf  quietnen; 
1  like  it  better  ttian  a  dangerous  honour. 

Steevens  compares  Falstaff's  speech  in  I.  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 
62:  "I  like  not  such  grinning  honour  aa  Sir  Walter  hatli; 
give  me  life."  Worship,  A.  S.  weorthseipe,  literally  denote* 
"worthiness,"  and  hence  "dignity."  Compare  Richard 
in.  i.  1.  66:  "that  good  man  of  vorghip."  There  the 
word  seems  to  be  used  in  a  depreciatory  sense.  It  de- 
notes the  honour  attaching  to  an  elective  office  rather 
than  that  belonging  to  an  hereditary  title. 

256.  Line  30:  Why,  Warwick,  when  we  parted  LAST  — 
This  is  the  reading  of  Qq.     Ff.  omit  last. 

257.  Line  32:  When  youdisgracd  me  in  my  ESfBASSADE. 
— The  word  cinbassade  occurs  nowhere  else  iu  Shake- 
speare, who  elsewhere  uses  embansage  or  embasay.  It 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  Hall,  who  has  it  at 
p.  205*  and  again  in  the  following  passage:  "  speake  of  the 
vngentle,  vntrue  and  vnprincely  hnndelyng  of  me,  in  the 
laste  anibassade"  (p.  270).  Holinshed  in  the  correspond- 
ing passages  uses  embassage,  as  The  True  Tragedie  does 
here  (p.  78). 

258.  Line  41:  Brother  of  Clarence,  WHAT,  art  thou  hei^ 

too}—¥.  1  reads: 

Yea,  Brother  of  Clarence, 

Art  thou  here  too? 

It  seems  at  first  sight  as  if  a  line  had  been  omitted,  as 
Clarence  has  not  yet  spoken,  unless  we  suppose  that  lines 
3S-40  should  be  given  to  him;  but  it  may  be  intentioDfll 
on  the  dramatist's  i)art  that  Clarence  should  skulk  in  the 
background,  until  Wat  wick  alludes  to  him,  and  that 
Edward  should  address  himself  first  to  hit  brother,  tu 
whom  belonged  the  greater  ignominy  in  this  transaction, 
purposely  inflicting  a  slight  on  Warwick.  The  Yea  in  F.  1 
seems  to  have  been  a  mistake  of  the  transcriber,  whoee 
eye  was  caught  by  the  Say  at  the  beginning  of  line  41 
At  any  rate,  the  two  consecutive  lines  beginidng  yea  and 
nay  are  not  pleasing  to  the  ear,  neither  can  line  41  as 
presented  in  F.  1  be  made  to  scan,  therefore  we  have  ven- 
tured on  the  emendation  in  the  text;  and  have  added  the 
stage-direction  after  line  38  to  explain  Edward's  addrefc 
ing  his  speech  first  to  Clarence. 

259.  Lines  40-48: 

Though  fortune's  malice  overthrow  my  tstate. 
My  mind  exceeds  the  compass  of  her  wheel. 
War.  Then,  for  his  mind,  be  Edward  England's  kinj 
A  variation  of  tlie  idea  which  has  occurred,  supra,  iii.  1- 

59,  00: 

Ay.  but  thou  talk'st  as  if  thou  wert  a  king. 
A'.  //f>r.  Why,  so  I  am— in  uiind ;  and  that  *s  er.otigh. 

The  metaphor  in  lines  40,  47  is  hardly  clear. 

860.  Line  55:  /  7/  follow  you,  and  tell  HIM  THERE  what 
antnrer.—The  words  him  there  are  not  in  ¥t ,  but  were 
added  by  Dyce.  Evidently  two  syllables  are  neoea«ar>. 
Pope  read  tdl  you  what  reply,  instead  of  tell  whatantwer. 
which  Dyce  oljjects  to,  Ijecause,  he  says,  "  we  must  sup- 
pose tlmt  Warwick  had  alrca«ly  infonned  Somerset*  Ac . 
of  the  answers  of  Louis  and  the  Lady  Bona  to  Edwanis 
message  " 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  7. 


ACT  IV.    Scene  4. 

161.— Editors  generally,  following  Theobald,  have  laid 
thia  scene  at  "  the  palace,"  i.  e.  of  Westminster,  llie  Tower 
was.  however,  a  favourite  residence  of  Edward's,  and  we 
learn  from  Fabyan  (p.  G&8)  that  the  queeu  remained  there, 
ill  the  king's  lodging,  when  Edward  went  to  the  north 
against  Warwick's  forces.  The  news  of  Edward's  flight 
reached  Elizabeth  about  the  Ist  of  October,  1470.  when, 
according  to  Stowe,  she  stole  "secretly  in  the  night  out 
of  the  Tower  of  London  by  water  to  Westminster,"  and 
took  sanctuary  (p.  422). 


Line  19:  T  IS  THIS  that  meikei  me  hridU  position.— 
F.  1  reads: 

This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  passion, 

which  F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4  seek  to  amend  by  inserting  my  before 
patsion.  I  suspect  that  this  may  have  been  accidentally 
omitted  by  transcriber  or  printer,  and  afterwards  inserted 
in  the  wrong  place;  and  then  is  it  written  for  'tis  or  it  is. 


Line  22 :   And  stop  the  rising  oj  BLOOD-SUCKINQ 
SIOHS.— See  II.  Henry  VI.  note  18d. 


Line  31 :  I'll  hence  forthwith  unto  the  SANCTUARY. 
—The  sanctuary  here  referred  to,  as  before  intimated,  is 
the  precinct  of  Westminster  Abbey,  upon  which  Edward 
Uie  Confessor  is  said  to  have  conferred  the  privilege  of 
^ving  protection  to  criminals  who  might  take  refuge 
there.  Broad  Sanctuary  is  still  the  name  of  the  open 
space  to  the  west  of  the  Abbey. 

ACT  IV.    Scene  5. 

MS.  Line  4:  Thvs  stands  the  case.—F.  1  reads  stand 
for  staruis,  an  evident  slip  of  the  printer.  Below,  line  8, 
it  has  eome  for  comes. 

m.  Line  5:  Is  prisoner  to  the  bishop,  at  whose  hands.— 
FL  have: 

Is  prisoner  to  the  Bi&hop  /tere,  at  wliosc  hands. 

We  follow  Pope  in  omitting  here. 

197.  Line  19:  Your  horse  stands  ready  HERE  at  the 
ynrk-eomer.—So  Hanmer;  here  is  omitted  in  Ff,  making 
tn  execrable  line. 

Ml.  Lino  21:  To  Lynn,  my  lord;  and  SHIP  from  thenee 

tn  Flanders. — F.  1  has  shipt.    In  Qq.  this  line  is  given  to 

Gloster.    Neither  Hastings  nor  Stanley  has  any  speech 

tilled  to  him.  but  instead  of  line  23  Edward  speaks  as 

follows: 

Ha»tiii(fs,  and  StanUe,  I  will 

Requite  your  loues.  — P.  So. 

ACr  IV.    Scene  6. 

M.— Warwick  freed  Henry  from  his  imprisonment  on 
^  I2th  of  October,  1470,  the  Tower  having  been  delivered 
|>P  without  resistance.  In  the  parliament  in  November 
"^gEdwarde  was  declared  a  tray  tor  to  his  coutrey, 
^  norpor  of  y«  Realme  .  .  .  <t  all  his  goodes  were  cofls- 
citeA  adiudged,  forfayted:  A  lyke  sentence  was  geuen 
^Saynst  all  his  partakers  A  fr^des."  After  settling  the 
<)Q«ition  of  succession,  "the  erle  of  Warwycke  as  one  to 
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whome  the  commo  welthe  was  much  beholden,  was  made 
Kuler,  &  Gouernor  of  the  Realme,  with  whom  as  felow 
and  compaignion  was  associated,  Qeorge  duke  of  Clarence 
his  Sonne  in  hiw"  (Hall.  p.  286). 

270.  Line  29 :  For  few  men  rightly  TEMPER  with  the 
stars.— The  use  of  the  verb  temper  with  tlie  intransitive 
sense  "suit  oneself  to."  "act  in  conformity  with,"  is  not 
at  all  common.  We  find,  however,  the  word  used  transi- 
tively with  the  meaning  "suit,"  "conform,"  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage:  "  to  temper  his  talke  to  thefantoMe  and 
pleasure  of,  &c.  Orationem  auribus  multitudinis  accom- 
modare.  Cic."  (Baret,  Alvearie,  sub  voce).  For  the  use  of 
the  word  stars  compare  Richard  II.  note  254. 

271.  Line  55:  And  all  his  lands  and  goods  BE  confiscate. 
— F.  1  omits  be,  which  Malone  inserted.  F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4 
read  confiscated;  but  confiscate  is  the  only  form  of  the  par- 
ticiple used  in  Shakespeare,  and  is  found  in  the  passage 
of  Hall  quoted  above  (note  2G9X  See  Merchant  of  Venice, 
note  305. 

ACrr  IV.    Scene  7. 

272.  Line  1:  Now,  brother  Richard,  Hastings,  and  the 
rest.— Ft.  have  Lord  Hastings.  We  follow  Pope  in  omit- 
ting Lord. 

278.  Line  S:  Jiavenspurg.—Vor  a  notice  of  this  place  see 
Richard  II.  note  145.  It  is  curious  that  in  this  passage 
the  word  is  used  as  a  dissyllable  and  printed  Rauenspurre 
in  V.  1  (and  Raumqtur  inQ.  1,  Q.  3),  while  in  Richard  II., 
while  the  accentuation  is  the  same,  it  is  a  trisyllable, 
and  spelt  Rauenspurgh,  a  form  which  F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4  adopt 
in  this  place  also. 

271  Line  30:  A  wise  stout  CAPITAIN,  and  soon  persuaded. 
— We  have  adopted  Lettsom's  proposal,  approved  of  by 
Dyce  and  Delias.     Ff.  read  captain,  and  Q<i.  gives: 
By  my  faith,  a  nfisc  stout  captain,  &  soone  perswaded, 

which  can  hardly  be  considered  a  verse  at  all.  Walker 
doubted  if  the  trisyllabic  pronunciation  could  be  given  to 
captain  except  in  an  author,  like  Spenser,  of  archaizing 
proclivities;  but  Lettsom  quotes  from  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  A  King  and  No  King,  iv.  3: 

The  king  may  do  much,  cap'tain,  believe  it. 

-Worlis.  I.  69. 

where  no  other  pronunciation  seems  possible.  (See  Cri- 
tical Examination  of  the  Text  of  Shakespeaie,  iiL  p.  171.) 

In  Macbeth,  i.  2.  33.  34: 

Dismay'd  not  this 

Our  captains.  Macbeth  and  Banquot 

the  division  of  the  lines  is  uncertain,  so  that  no  conclu- 
sion can  be  drawn  from  this  passage. 

276.  Line  40:  Sir  John  Montgomery.— See  note  24. 

276.  Line  61:  Away  with  scnipulous  wit  — The  use  of 
wit,  in  this  and  several  other  places  in  Shakespeare,  with 
the  meaning  "wisdom,"  "judgment,"  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  original  sen»e  of  the  word  than  its  modern 
signification.  The  primary  sense  of  the  word  was  simply 
"  knowledge."  as  it  is  derived  from  the  verb  which  in  the 
infinitive  mood  is  wit,  and  in  the  present  tense  wot,  mean- 
ing "know." 
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277.  Line  77:  Thanks,  brave  Montgomery;— thanks  unto 
you  all.— Ft.  have: 

^itd  tiiankes  vnto  you  all. 

\Ve  have  omitted  the  and  as  weak,  unueceaaary,  and  pre- 
judicial to  tlie  metre. 

878.  Line  81:  Above  the  border  of  this  HORIZON.— The 
word  horizon  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Sliakespeare. 
We  And  it  accented  on  the  first  syllable  again  in  Brome's 
Lines  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Heame  (quoted  in  Richard- 
son): 

Our  moon's  edips'd,  and  th'  occidental  sun 
Fights  with  old  Aries  for  his  Mrixcn. 

Compare  Chaucer,  Frankeleinea  Tale: 

Fur  the  orizont  hath  reft  the  Sonne  his  light. 

—Canterbury  Tales,  line  11329. 

ACT  IV.    Scene  8. 

279.— This  scene  takes  place  in  "  the  Bishops  palace  of 
London,  adioyning  to  Poules  church"  (Hall,  p.  294), 
where  Henry  was  brought  after  his  liberation  from 
I)rison.  and  lived  until  he  was  again  cast  into  prison. 

280.  Line  2:  With  iiARDT  Germans  and  blunt  Hoi- 
landers.— Hardy  is  Mr.  Kinnear's  suggestion;  Cruces 
Shakespearlanse,  p.  263.  Qq.  and  Ff.  read  hasty,  the  only 
suitable  meaning  of  which,  in  this  passage,  would  be 
"passionate,"  "impetuous,"  an  epithet  hardly  applicable 
to  Germans,  or  Flemings,  whom  the  word  is  here  used 
to  denote. 

281.  Line  3:  Hath  pass'd  in  safety  through  the  narrow 
SEAS.— For  the  meaning  of  "narrow  seas"  see  note  71. 
Edward  crossed  from  Flushing  to  Cromer;  but.  as  Oxford 
was  ready  to  oppose  his  advance,  he  did  not  land  there, 
but  sailed  on  to  the  U umber. 

288.  Line  6— Ff.  give  this  line  to  Henry.    Instead  of 

lines  6-8  Qq.  read: 

Ox.  'T  is  best  to  loolce  to  this  betimes, 
For  if  this  fire  doe  kindle  any  further, 
It  will  be  hard  for  vs  to  quench  it  out. 

Accordingly,  we  have  adopted  the  arrangement  first  pro- 
posed by  M  alone,  and  have  given  line  6  to  Oxford. 


I  Line  12:  Shalt  stir  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  in  Kent. 
— Ff.  read  stir  up,  an  adaptation  from  Qq.,  where  we  have 
"  shalt  in  Essex,  SufToIke,  Norfolke,  and  in  Kent,  stir  up;" 
the  words  being  variously  divided  into  verses  in  the  three 
editions.  The  passage  is  another  instance  of  the  careless- 
ness with  which  the  revision  of  the  old  text  was  made. 
The  history  is  of  the  dramatist's  own  invention,  for 
Montague  was  at  Pontefract  in  the  south  of  Yorkshire, 
Oxford  in  the  eastern  counties  with  Exeter,  and  Clar- 
ence with  Warwick  at  Warwick,  when  Edward  reached 
Leicester  in  his  march  on  London  which  was  in  the  keep- 
ing of  Somerset  and  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

284  Line  31:  And  all  at  once,  once  more,  happy  fare- 
well—Yt.  unrhythmically  read  o  happy  faretoell.  There 
is  no  other  place  in  Shakespeare  where  farewell  means 
"partiug,"  which  seems  the  only  sense  which  it  can  have 
here. 
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285.— In  Qq.  scenes  6  and  8  are  thrown  into  one,  scene 
7  preceding  them.  From  this  cause  probably  the  stage- 
direction  in  Ff.  at  the  beginning  of  scene  8  wrongly  in- 
serts Somerset  among  the  persons  present,  copying,  as  it 
seems,  from  the  list  at  the  beginning  of  the  scene  in  Qq. 
It  has,  however,  been  supposed  that  Somerset  is  a  blunder 
for  Exeter,  whom  Ff.  omit  After  Warwick's  speech  (line 
82)  Qq.  continue: 

A//.    Agreed.  Hxr/int  Omnrs. 

Enttr  Edivard  and  his  traint. 
Ed.  Sease  on  the  shaniefast  Henry.  —P.  Rb. 

The  colloquy  between  Henry  and  Exeter,  which  inter- 
venes in  Ff.,  is  not  found  in  Qq.,  and  in  neither  is  the 
play  divided  into  acts  or  scenes.  Mr.  P.  A.  Daniel  sa}'s: 
"Contrary  to  modern  usage,  I  divide  act  iv.  sc.  viii.  into 
two  scenes,  assigning  a  separate  day  to  the  latter  half 
(sc.  viii.  a),  ^iy  division  is,  perhaps,  justified  by  the  stage- 
directions— such  as  they  are— of  the  Folio  and  Quarto: 
the  Exeunt  of  Folio  and  Exeunt  oinnes  of  Quarto  which 
follow  the  departure  of  Warwick  and  the  rest,  may  mark 
the  termination  of  a  scene,  and  thougli  there  is  no  direc- 
tion marking  the  re-entry  of  the  King  and  Exeter,  the 
probability  of  the  plot  absolutely  requires  a  separate 
scene  here;  otherwise  we  have  Henry  talking  of  his  forces 
which  are  not  yet  levied  as  in  existence,  and  Edward 
speaking  of  Warwick,  who  has  only  just  left  the  stage, 
as  now  remaining  at  Coventry.  I  note  that  the  Cam- 
bridge editors,  in  their  reprint  of  Tlie  True  Tragedy,  Ac. 
(the  Quarto),  numlier  this  scene  of  the  seizure  of  King 
Henry  as  a  separate  scene.  The  ill  contrivance  of  the 
modem  sc.  viii.  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  com- 
mentators; but  perhaps  editors  are  more  responsible  fur 
it  than  the  dramatist"  (see  Time-analysis,  dc,  p.  821X 
But  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  Henry  might  naturally 
speak  of  the  forces  that  were  going  to  fight  for  him  as  in 
existence,  for  Warwick  and  the  others  were  already  in 
command  of  a  considerable  army:  nor  is  it  unnatural 
that  Edward  having  heard  of  Warwick's  intention  to  pro- 
ceed to  Coventry,  might  presume  he  was  already  at  that 
place.  The  compression  of  historical  events,  necenary 
for  the  purposes  of  the  stage,  must  give  rise  to  many  im- 
probabilities as  far  as  lapse  of  time  is  concerned;  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  difliculties  mentioned  by  Mr.  Daniel 
are  not  greater  than  the  difl^culty  of  supposing  that  iu 
the  interval  between  the  exit  and  the  immediate  re-en- 
trance of  a  character,  foices  could  1)e  levied,  and  Warwick 
could  have  marched  from  London  to  Coventry.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  whole  scene,  as  it  stands  in  our 
text,  evidently  takes  place  in  the  palace,  so  that  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  it  is  continuous. 

286.  Line  40:  Sor  POSTED  OFF  their  suits  vith  rfoip  de- 
lays.— The  same  phrase  is  found  in  Hackluyt,  Voyages, 
vol.  i.  p.  247:  "  Master  Chanceler  (seeing  himself  held  in 
this  suspense  with  long  and  vaine  expectation,  and  think- 
ing that  of  intention  to  delude  him,  they  pouted  the 
matter  off  so  often)  was  very  instant  with  them  to  per- 
forme  their  promise;"  and  in  Webster's  Dictionary  the 
following  passage  is  quoted  from  Baxter:  "Why  did  I 
venturously  post  off  so  great  a  matter?" 

In  II.  Henry  VI.  iii.  1.  256.  the  phrase  posUd  orer  is 
used  with  the  sense  rather  of  hurried  over  than  "  pMted 
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ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


by,"  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  o'erposting  hi  IT.  Henry 
IV.  L  2.  171. 

i87.  Line  43:  My  mercy  dried  their  WATER-FLOWING 
tear*.— That  teater-Jlowiiuj  means  "flowing  like  water"  is 
euily  seen  from  the  similar  expreBsiona /umace-buming, 
iL  1.  80.  and  witul  changing,  v.  1.  57.  Walker,  however, 
thought yfoiriru;  might  mean  "shedding,"  and  Capell  pro- 
posed to  alter  teart  to  eyes,  while  Collier's  MS.  Corrector 
read  bitter-Jlowing. 


Line  50.— We  have,  with  Dyce,  adopted  Johnson's 
correction  of  the  stage-direction.  Ff.  read  "  A  Lancaster. 
A  Lancaster,"  of  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  can  be 
given:  it  was  probably,  like  many  other  stage-directions, 
not  given  at  all  by  the  author. 

189.  Line  61:  Cold  biting  winterniarg  our  hop'd  for  hay. 
—Compare  Wily  Beguiled: 

When  most  you  did  expect  a  simsliine  day, 
My  father's  will  would  m/tr  your  hop'ti/or  hay. 

—  l)o<l«>lcy,  vol.  ix.  p.  299. 

ACT    V.     SCKNK  1. 

no.  Line  3.  — Dunsmore  Heath  lies  on  the  road  from 
Daventry  to  Coventry,  about  half-way  between  the  two 
places.  Tlie  Fosse  way,  the  Konian  road  which  goes  from 
Seaton  on  the  south  coast  of  Devonshire  to  Lincoln,  passes 
by  the  Heath  on  the  north-west.  On  some  old  maps  the 
name  is  written  Duntinere. 
WL  Lines  4.  5: 

Where  is  tJie  post  that  came  from  Montague?— 
Uow/ar  off  is  our  brother  Montague  f 

These  lines  appear  to  have  been  accidentally  transposed 
iu  Qq.  and  Ft  There  is  no  reason,  dramatic  or  otherwise, 
for  Warwick  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  in  this  in- 
stance. He  may  be  very  excited,  but  he  has  not  so  com- 
pletely lost  his  self-control  as  to  ask  a  question  of  a  per- 
son whom  he  cannot  see,  and  of  whose  e.xact  whereabouts 
he  is  at  least  uncertain. 

WL  Line  6:  Daintry  is  still  the  form  which  the  name 
of  I>aventry  takes  in  the  mouths  of  the  inhabitants. 

.  Line  7:  SomerviUe.—9>ee  note  25. 


Line  12:  It  is  Jiot  his.  my  lord;  here  Southam  lies. 
—From  Nottingham  Edward  had  advanced  to  Leicester, 
Dew  forces  coming  daily  to  his  standard.  Warwick  mean- 
while levied  troops  in  Warwickshire;  Oxford  Joined  him 
at  Warwick.   Clarence  should  have  brought  up  reinforce- 
ments from  London,  but  delayed,  so  Warwick  awaited 
Wwsrd  at  Coventry.     "In  the  meane  season,"  says  Hall 
(p.  298),  ••  kyng  Edward  came  to  Warwycke,  where  he 
tounde  all  the  people  departed,  and  from  thence  with  al 
^iUgence  anaQced  his  power  toward  Couentre,  (&  in  a 
P^ftyne  by  the  citie  he  pytched  his  felde.    And  the  next 
^7  after  that  he  cam  thither,  hys  men  were  set  for- 
*vde,  and  marshalle<l  in  array,  (t  he  valiatly  bad  the 
*rt«  battayle:  which  mistrustyng  that  he  should  be  de- 
'oaeil  by  the  duke  of  Clar(k:e  (as  he  was  in  dede)  kept 
^  lelfe  close  within  the  walles.    .     .     .     the  duke  of 
^weni'e  cam<»  forw  nrd  toward  hym  with  a  great  army, 
''Pige  Edward  beyuge  also  therof  en  formed,  rayced  hys 


campe,  &  uiade  toward  the  duke.  .  .  .  Wh§  eche 
host  was  in  sight  of  other,  Rychard  duke  of  Glocester, 
brother  to  them  both,  as  though  he  had  bene  made  arbi- 
trer  betwene  them,  fyrst  rode  to  the  duke,  and  with  hym 
conmioned  very  secretly:  from  him  he  came  to  kyng  Ed- 
ward, and  with  lyke  secretnes  so  vsed  hym,  that  in  con- 
clusion no  vnnaturall  warre,  but  a  fraternall  amitie  was 
concluded  and  proclaymed,  and  then  leuyng  all  amiye 
and  weapo  a  syde,  both  the  bretheme  louyngly  em- 
braced, and  familierly  commoned  together."  The  drama- 
tist has  followed  this  account  of  Hall's;  he  eitlier  did  not 
know  of  or  else  disregarded  the  correcter  version  in 
Holinshed,  from  which  we  learn  that  Edward  came  from 
Leicester  to  Coventry  and  defled  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
but  flnding  he  could  not  provoke  a  battle,  withdrew  to 
Warwick  and  there  met  and  was  reconciled  with  Clar- 
ence (pp.  307.  308).  Overtures  of  i>eace  were  made  to 
Warwick,  but  scornfully  rejected. 

The  Warwick  road  entered  Coventry  on  the  south-west 
by  Greyfriars  Gate:  that  from  Southam  appears  to  have 
entered  by  New  Gate.  From  either  this  or  Gosford  Gate 
— outside  which  Edward  is  elsewhere*  said  to  have  en- 
camped -  Warwick  would  be  looking  eastwards.  On 
coming  up  from  Warwick  Edward  must  be  supposed  to 
have  found  the  Greyfriars  Gate  closed  against  him,  and 
to  be  coming  round  the  city  wall.  Warwick  hears  the 
drum  somewhere  behind  him.  whereas  the  road  from 
Southam,  which  Somerville  points  to,  is  before  him. 

295.  Lines  37,  3S: 

And,  weakling,  Wancick  takes  hut  gijt  again; 
And  Henry  is  my  king,  Wancick  his  subject. 

The  second  and  at  the  beginning  of  line  38  is  singularly 
weak.  As  has  been  already  observed  in  reference  to 
II.  Henry  VI.  (see  note  61  on  that  play),  the  number  of 
weak  ands  is  very  remarkable.  We  wouM  propose  to 
read: 

Henry  is  hotc  my  kinj;-,  Warwick  liis  suliject. 

896.  Line  39:  Warwick's  king  is  Edicard's  prisoner.— 
The  se<iuence  of  events  has  been  altered  for  dramatic 
effect.  Edward  came  to  Coventry  on  his  way  towards 
London.  Ai  soon  as  the  capital  was  reached  Henry  again 
became  a  captive,  and  he  was  borne  with  the  Yorkist 
troops  to  the  fleld  of  Bamet 

897.  Lines  43,  44: 

xchUes  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten. 
The  king  teas slily  finger d from  tJte  DECK! 

"  The  single  ten  "  is  Clarence,  whom  Wamick  had,  as  it 
were,  got  into  his  hands  by  underhand  means.  Single 
signifles  "feeble."  Thus  we  find  in  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
act  ii.  line  407:  "Yet  I  have  fac'd  it  with  a  caid  of  ten." 
Deck,  meaning  a  pack  of  cards,  is  a  slang  term,  not  to  be 
found  in  some  dictionaries:  Ash,  however,  records  it,  with 
many  other  cant  words.  Compare  Teele.  Edward  I. :  "  the 
king  hath  put  us  amongst  the  discarding  cards,  and,  as  it 
were,  turned  us  with  deuces  and  treys  out  of  the  deck" 
(Works,  p.  393).  Ly  tton  uses  the  word  in  one  of  his  novels, 
anil  it  still  exisU  in  the  United  States  (see  Bartlett.  Dic- 
tionary of  Americanisms,  sitb  voce). 


1  Dugdale's  Warwickshire,  ed.  1730.  p.  143;  W.  Smith's,  1830.  p.  904. 
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898.  Line  49:  Nay,  when  ?  strike  now,  or  eUe  the  iron 

cools. — This  line  shows  how  when  came  to  be  generally 

used  as  an  exclamation  of  impatience.   Compare  Richard 

II.  i.  1.  162, 163: 

When,  Harry,  when? 

Obedience  bids  I  stiould  not  bid  again. 


).  Lines  68,  60 : 

Thou  and  thy  brother  both  shall  BVY  this  treason 

Even  WITH  THE  DEAREST  BLOOD  youT  bodies  bear. 

The  meaning  seems  to  be  pay  dearly  for.  See  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,  note  213.  Q({.,  however,  read  abie, 
for  which  see  the  same  play,  note  191.  From  meaning 
"  produce,"  the  rerb  bear  easily  comes  to  mean  "possess" 
or  "contain."  Compare  Winter's  Tale,  v.  3.  64, 65:  "those 
veins  did  verily  bear  blood,"  and  Julius  Ca»ar,  IL  1.  137. 

800.  Line  73:  Two  of  thy  name.— See  below,  note  339. 

801.  Line  78:  With  whom  AN  vpright  zeal  to  right  pre- 
vaiU.—Tl\K  is  the  reading  of  F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4.  F.  1  erro- 
neously has: 

With  whom,  in  vpritfht  zcale  to  right,  preuailcs. 


Lines  80,  81.— In  Qq.  the  following  stage-direction 
precedes  line  80:  "Sound  a  Farlie,  and  Richard  and 
Clarence  whispers  togither,  and  then  Clarence  takes  his 
red  Rose  out  of  his  hat,  and  throws  it  at  Warwike  "  (p. 
89).  Ff.  give  no  direction  at  all  here;  most  editors,  how- 
ever, following  Capell,  have  introduced  the  latter  part 
of  this  direction  after  line  81.  If  this  be  done,  surely  the 
former  part  should  also  be  retained. 

803.  Lines  83-88.— While  Clarence  and  Warwick  were 
at  the  French  court  in  1460  a  certain  damsel  came  from 
Edward  to  Clarence  with  secret  overtures  of  amity.  "  She 
perswaded  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  that  it  was  neither 
naturall,  nor  honorable  to  hyni.  either  to  condiscende  or 
take  parte,  against  the  house  of  Yorke  (of  whiche  he 
was  lineally  discended)  and  to  set  vp  a^ain  the  house  of 
Lancastre,  whiche  lignage  of  the  house  of  Yorke,  was 
.  .  .  by  the  whole  Parliament  of  the  realme,  declared 
to  be  the  very  and  indubitate  heires  of  the  Kyngdnrae  " 
(Hall,  p.  281).  These  are  the  arguments  which  the  drama- 
tist has  put  into  Clarence's  mouth.  Doubtless  it  was  the 
acknowledgment  of  Prince  Edward  as  heir,  and  his  mar- 
riage with  Warwick's  daughter,  which  estranged  the  am- 
bitious and  disappointed  Clarence  from  Warwick's  side. 
Tills,  however,  could  not  be  hinted  here,  nor  indeed  has 
Uie  dramatist  thought  fit  to  suggest  it  in  any  part  of  the 
play. 

801  Lines  90,  91: 

To  keep  that  oath  were  more  impiety 

Than  Jephthah's,  when  he  saerific'd  his  daughter. 

See  Judges  xi.  30-39.    The  text  is  Rowe'a    F.  1,  F.  2  read 
lephah,  F.  3,  F.  4  lepthah.    Cf.  Hamlet,  iL  2.  422. 

ACT  V.    Scene  2. 

806.  Line  2:  Warwick  was  a  BUG  that  /ear'd  us  all.— 
Compare  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  note  66.  Bug  is  a  word 
of  Celtic  origin,  meaning  a  spectre,  or  terrifying  object 
So  in  How  a  Man  may  choose  a  Good  Wile  from  a  Bad  we 
flud: 

19(5 


not  these  drugs 
Do  send  me  to  the  infernal  bugs. 
I3ut  thy  unkinducss.     So.  adieu ! 
Hobgoblins,  now  I  come  to  you. 

— Dodsley.  vol.  i».  p.  50 

In  the  Book  of  Psalms,  the  words  'Uiou  shalt  not  be 
afraid  for  the  terror  by  night,"  of  the  AuUiorized  Version 
(xci.  5)  are  rendered,  "Thou  shalt  not  nede  to  be  afraid 
for  any  Bugges  by  nighte,"  in  the  versions  of  Coverdale, 
1535,  Matthew  (or  rather  Rogers),  1537,  and  Tarcracr, 
1539;  but  the  Great  Bible  of  1539  established  the  reading 
terrour.  1  In  Rider's  Dictionary,  terrieulum  is  interpreted 
"a  thing  that  putteth  in  great  feare,  a  scarecrow,  a 
bugge."    Compare  Peele,  Battle  of  Alcaxar,  L  2: 

Why,  boy.  is  Amurath's  Bassa  such  a  bug' 
That  he  is  uiark'd  to  do  this  doughty  deed? 

—Works,  p.  434. 

806.  Line  14:  Whose  top-branch  overpeer'd  Jove's  spread- 
ing  tree.—VoT  ocerpaer'd  compare  Merchant. of  Venice, 
note  7.  Jove's  tree  is  the  oak.  See  Virgil,  Qeorgics,  iii. 
332: 

magna  lovis  antiquo  robore  quercus 
Ingentes  tendat  ramos. 

Compare  Marlowe,  Edward  II.: 

I  stand  as  Jove's  huge  tree. 
And  others  are  but  shrubs  compared  to  me.      —Works,  p.  si 

and  As  You  Like  It,  iU.  2.  249. 

807.  Line  44:  Which  sounded  like  a  CLAMOUR  tit  a  taulL 
—We  have  adopted  the  reading  of  Qq.,  which  Warburtun 
introduced.  Ff.  have  cannon.  The  line  has  some  like- 
ness to  ii.  3.  18,  supra: 

Like  to  a  dismal  clangor  heard  from  far. 

806.  Line  45:  mouyAt.  —  The  verb  f/iaf/  (AS.  tnay),  of 
which  the  infinitive  was  mugan  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  mowe 
or  mowen  in  Middle  English,  had  two  forms  of  the  pre- 
terite, viz.  might  and  mought,  A.S.  mihts  and  meahte  (or 
mahte).  The  same  form  as  occurs  in  this  place  is  used 
by  Peele,  Eclogue  Gratulatorie,— 

O  honour's  fire,  that  not  the  brackish  sea 

Mou£ht  quench !  —Works,  p.  563. 

The  word  is  said  to  be  found  in  Chaucer;  Drayton  uses  it 
it  occurs  in  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  and  in  the  Mis- 
fortunes of  Arthur  (Dodsley,  voL  Iv.X  and  is  still  pre- 
served, vernacularly,  in  England  and  in  the  United  SUtea 
It  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Shakespeare,  and  in  the  parallel 
passage  of  the  Quarto  we  find  could.  It  is  probable  that 
Shakespeare  employed  this  old  verb  here  in  order  to  avoid 
the  Jingle  of  the  might  in  the  next  line. 

ACT  V.     SCKNK  8. 
800.  Lines  7,  8: 
/  mean,  my  lords,  those  powers  that  the  queen 
Uath  rais'd  in  Gallia  have  ARRIV'D  our  coast. 

The  transitive  use  of  the  verb  arrive  occurs  in  three  other 
places  in  Shakespeare.    See  Lucrece,  781: 

Hre  he  arrive  his  weary  noon-tide  prick. 

The  battle  of  Bamet  was  fought  on  Easter  Sunday,  the 
14th  of  April,  and  on  the  same  day  Queen  Margaret, 
whom  adverse  winds  had  kept  inactive  in  Normandy  ever 

1  See  H.  Stercns,  Bibles  in  the  Caztoa  Eahibitioo.  p.  91. 
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since  Xoreinber,  landed,  after  a  itormy  passage  from 
Honflear,  at  Weymouth  in  Dorsetshire.  On  Tuesday  the 
news  reached  Edward  (Holinshed,  pp.  812,  815X 

no.  Line  12:  Tht  vety  beam*  uill  dry  those  vapoun  up. 
-This  is  the  reading  of  F.  1.  The  Cambridge  editors 
gire  the  for  thy  without  any  remark.  Edward's  cogni- 
sance, the  tun  of  York,  is  aI1ude<I  to,  as  in  line  &.  Com- 
pare Richard  III.  L  1.  2,  and  see  note  114. 

ni  Line  21 :  mUingneu  ridu  voay.  —Compare  Peele,  Ar- 
rai^ment  of  Paris,  i.  2  (Works,  p.  861): 

My  franie  is  quick,  and  rids  a  length  of  ground ; 

and  Cotgrare,  Dictionary,  *vh  voce  Tirer;  '*Tirer  pais 
...  (in  trarelling)  to  goe  on,  rid  ground,  gain  way." 

ACT  V.     ScKNE  4. 

SU.  Lines  8,  9: 

With  tearfid  eyee  add  water  to  the  tea, 

Atid  giee  more  itrength  to  that  which  hath  too  much. 

The  same  fancy  occurs  again  in  As  Vou  Uke  It,  ii.  1.  42-49: 

SUmkI  on  the  extremcst  verge  of  the  swift  brook. 
Augmenting  it  with  tears.     .      .    . 


As  worldlin)^  do.  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  ha<i  too  much. 

Imleed  it  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  stock  sentiment. 
<\impare  A  Lorer's  Complaint,  lines  39,  40;  Romeo  and 
JuUet,  L  1.  138. 

318.  Line  23:  Ag  good  to  c/nde  the  waves  cut  speak  them 
/<iir.— The  meaning  is,  for  all  the  advantage  that  we 
shall  get  from  the  Yorkists,  who  are  remorseless  as  the 
sea.  by  offers  of  submission,  we  might  as  well  defy  them 
at  once.     Parleying  i*  now  useleifs. 

814.  Line  34:  If  case  some  one  of  you  would  fly  from 
•w.— Compare  the  "very  proper  dittie  to  the  tune  of 
Ughtie  lore  "  (given  in  Staunton's  Shakespeare,  voL  i.  p. 
745).  whose  last  lines  are: 

Amende,  and  whats  said,  sliall  soone  be  amended, 
l/cas*  that  your  lightie  love,  no  longer  do  rayne. 

The  phrase  occurs  twelve  times  in  Peele's  Sir  Gyomon 
and  Sir  Clamydet. 

SIS.  Lioe  75:  Ye  see,  I  drink  the  water  of  MIKE  ETES.— 
Pf.  read  my  eye.  We  have  followed  Capell  and  mostsub- 
bcquent  editors  in  retaining  the  reading  of  Qq. 

ACT  V.     SCKNE  6. 

816.  Tills  scene  originally  doubtless  formed  a  continua- 
tion of  the  foregoing.  Qq.  divide  the  two  scenes  by  the 
following  stige-direction:  "  Alamies  to  thebattell,  Yorke 
flies,  then  the  chambers  ^  lie  discharged.  Then  enter  the 
l(;ng.  Cla.  A  UIo.  and  the  rest.  A  make  a  great  shout,  and 
(Tit*.  f<»r  Yorke,  for  Yorke,  and  then  the  Queene  is  taken, 
A:  the  prince.  A'  Oxf.  A.  Sum.  and  then  sound  and  enter 
all  a;;aine "  (p.  94).  The  businetM  here  ordered  was  to 
represent  to  the  audience  the  battle  of  Bamet,  nnd  the 
direction  in  Ff.,  though  much  abbreviated,  indicates  Just 

1  Small  cannon. 


the  same  evolutions.  As  it  is  more  convenient  to  con- 
sider the  battle  to  have  taken  place  in  the  interval  l)etwcen 
the  scenes,  we  have  omitted  that  part  of  the  direction 
which  relates  to  it. 

817.  Line  1:  Lo  here  a  period  of  tumultuous  broUt.—Ft. 
have  Sow  for  Lo,  which  is  from  Qq. 

818.  Line  2.— See  note  6. 

819.  Line  3:  For  Somerset,  of  with  his  ffuUty  Aeod.— As 
to  the  execution  of  Somerset,  see  Richard  III.  note  1. 


Line  16:  all  the  trouble  thou  hast  TVRii'D  me  to.— 
Compare  the  Tempest,  i.  2.  03,  64: 

O,  my  heart  bleeds 
To  think  o'  the  teen  that  I  have  turn'd  you  to : 

and  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5.  89,  90: 

If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  l)ack  descend. 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain. 

881.  Unes  23,  24: 

That  you  might  still  have  irom  the  petticoat. 
And  ne'er  have  stol'n  the  breech  from  Lancaster. 

The  old  saying  of  a  slirewish  wife  that  she  wears  the 
breeches  is  alluded  to  in  II.  Henry  VI.  i.  3.  149: 

Though  in  this  place  most  ntaMer  wear  no  breeches. 

In  Sherwood'8  English  Index  to  Cotgrave's  Dictionary,  we 
find,  sub  voce  IJreech,  "She  wearrth  the  BRKRCHE8.  Dit 
d'une  femme,  qui  a  la  sui>^rioritd  de  son  niari.  Elle  porte 
les  brayes." 


I.  Line  25:  AUop  was  bunt-bbacked,  we  are  told.  Qq. 
an<l  Ff.  read  sorts  in  the  next  line,  which  Rowe  corrected 
to  tfort. 

888.  Line  38:  K.  Eilw.  Take  that,  the  likeness  qf  this  raiier 
here.  [Stabs  him.]— Edward  did  not  himself  stab  the 
prince,  but  only  thrust  him  back,  or,  as  ^ome  say,  struck 
him  with  his  gauntlet  See  the  quotation  from  Hall  in 
note  2. 


Line 50:  The  Tower,  the  Toicer.'—Ft.  read  "Tower, 
the  Tower." 

885.  Line  67:  As,  deathsmen,  you  have  RID  this  tweet 
young  prince.'— Compare  The  Tempest,  i.  2.  364: 

The  red  plague  riJ  you ! 

Greene,  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay: 

iMcy.  Then,  Edward,  short  my  life,  and  end  her  love. 
J/ar.  Kid  me,  and  keep  a  friend  worthy  many  loves. 

—Works,  p.  1(6. 

Peele,  Edward  I. : 

I  rid  her  not ;  I  made  her  not  away. 

— Woriu,  p.  406. 

886.  Line  77:  What,  wilt  thou  not  f-  Where  is  that  deviTs 
butcher!— Yt  add  Richard  at  the  end  of  this  line,  catch- 
ing the  word  up  by  mistake  from  the  line  next  following 

887.  Line  78:  IlARD-FAVOi:ii'l>  Richard-  In  the  Histor>- 
of  Edward  V.  and  Richard  III  ,  attributed  to  SirTliomas 
More,  Richanl  is  described  as  "  harde  fauoured  of  visage, 
such  as  in  estates^  is  called  a  warlike  visage,  and  emonge 
conmien  persones  a  crabbed  face  "  (Hall,  p.  343). 

S  Princes. 
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A^T    V.      .StT3fL  «. 


At  V*  the  Buvder  c«f  Henrj.  we  iK^te  L  Hall,  m 
i.kM,  ^m  bo  date.  11**  battle  of  Itenwi  «a«  f'jQsift  oo 
A;/r.l  Utb,  1471;  '«  Maj  4Ui  Mar^anrt  vat  defcat«d  at 
1  Kimtutmrf.  iSdvard  had  retureed  to  OvTeotfT,  vhicbrr 
ii*:Tj*0a0t  kafttMMd  to  do  falm  Lofoafe,  when  on  tbe  Uth 
<^  Ma  J,  tb<;  baatard  ^  Fao'.'/iibetv,  at  the  bead  of  a  lar^'e 
•iffXy  *4  KeijtUb  imor^emt*,  attacked  and  fln.<J  L'^kI'/d 
.  u  vaiirnu  '{uarUm.  He  wm  at  la»t  driTeo  Iwck  by  I'rv 
w  j'  k  tbe  re«»rder,  and  JSarl  KiTen.  <^ln  3fa]r  flat  Edvard 
.•mved  at  the  capital  with  Ht  ia  aaid;  9t,Wt  men,  and  tlie  . 
r«t#«rU  4lMp^gntA,  H^nry  etidcd  hla  life  that  nJsht,  and  ! 
iUk  ii^it  day  hia  Uidy  waa  eipoied  In  St  Paula  Richard 
l«  rtrpretArnted  by  tlie  dramatut,  hy  a  verjr  pardonaMe 
li'TiiM:,  aa  learfii;;  fmmediat^lx  aft«r  Tewknbury  lor  the  . 
'1  </w<rr  in  order  t/j  marder  Heury.  rSee  alxiT^.  icene  5, 
lifi<;  :V;.;  , 

'JijjM  kceiie  ic  frrulfMliiMl  In  a'.-t  i.  k/.-«ne  2  of  rMlltry  Cib- 
i«<ri  4  t«M^  well-known  jiervertiou  of  Kichard  III  .  which 
from  tite  year  IT'iO  waa  the  only  form  in  which  that  pla/    '^ 
« u  repreaent^i  on  the  »ta;(e  even  down  to  the  time  of 
til*-  late  r'liarl«;»  Kean. 


IJuu  U*:  /,  fhf  hajAeu  MALE  to  one  aiceet  bird. — 
Moiick  Maatm  (Var.  Kil.  xvill.  p.  &38)  oliaerved  that  ina2e 
luuf  (IrnoteH  "  ]mrent ; "  a  lenM;  of  the  word  which  leemi 
iiiili|iii'.  Dird,  nn  in  il.  1. 1)1,  haa  the  not  uncommon  mean- 
ing of  "  youiit;,"  or  "offspring.*' 

831.  IJiiv*  1K-2.V  Dicdaliu.  according  to  the  atory,  waa 
finprlMiiied  by  Minos.  kinK  of  (.'rete,  and  finding  on  his 
trtu:i\\w  that  no  ship  could  be  pnH'ured,  he  faahioned 
hIuk*  for  himself  and  his  son  Icarus,  and  fastened  them 
on  Mitli  wax.  But  Icarus  flyiiiK  too  near  the  sun,  the 
wax  which  foMtiiiicil  his  winffs  invited,  and  he  was  drowned. 
From  him  a  part  of  the  A^ueMi  was  called  the  Icarinn 
Kkr.  llie  story  1h  told  by  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  bk.  rlli. 
lines  1(13-235. 
With  lines  22.  23,  comiiare  Wily  Iteguiled: 

He  U  the  only  Aery  lliactlion 

Jirmet  my  tvurte,  and  sea»-s  my  waxen  "wutgt. 

— Dodftley,  ix.  p.  aSa. 
an.  Lines  41.  42: 

Men  for  thfir  mom,  woe»/or  their  husbands'  /ate  ^ 
And  orjthans/or  their  parents'  timeless  death, 

V  I  cmiits  /ate  And,  which,  in  order  to  correct  the  halt- 
ing rhytlim.  were  inserted  by  the  editor  of  K.  2.  Instead 
of  lines  37-42  Q<i.  read: 

Anil  thuk  1  |iriipliesle  of  thee. 

Thiit  uuaic  u  Widdoir  for  her  h(itl>aiidh  death, 

1&8 


Line  10:  H'hat  sc^it^  of  death  hath  Ikmciue  now  io 
acff  <^uintu»  HAm-Atu  was  a  v«:ry  celebrated  actor  in 
comedy  at  U/tin^.  lie  Is  said  Uf  have  ;^ven  instruction  in  j 
el'H'Ution  Uf  ('\v*-ro,  and  was  a  friirnd  of  the  great  oratr^r 
.-IK  wfll  as  of  many  other  celebrated  men  of  tliat  time. 
Like  M'tttpu*,  hU  contemporary  in  tragedy,  he  amassed  a 
liir:;e  fi>rtiine  He  died  in  the  year  02  B  C.  The  Eliza- 
if<fthan  writers  used  the  nnnin  Ki^'ius  to  signify  merely 
an  ai:t<ir,  not  heeding  whether  it  were  in  trage<ly  or 
comedy.  Accurdinuly  the  apiM;llation  is  here  given  to 
Kii-liard.  partly,  it  would  seem,  in  alluHJon  Ut  his  hypo- 
critical character. 


^ 


It  tttma  plaix;  tLat  in  U^  tLe  c4d  and  the  rcnsrfi 
SiT^irxe  cfXil'oajz,  Lai  ariMi..  «i>:.h  it  is  impLVsiUeBl., 
eonect.  4- 

$n.  lint  47:  The  rarr**  L<*:'Kl>  k^r  <m  the  eki^^ 
tK^  —To  r*fok  ii  Vj  fr^oit.  ^-•  lie  or  sit  haddied  vp  I 
wor>l  c<:4nm':<niy  cocort  :s  tLr  r.-rm  rvek,  as  in  the  f*  i 
ing  passage  frc^m  ^tanyhnrst  s  Virgil  thook  ir  ): 

A'.«.  or:  tiee  t-rret.  tie  fci_-.:i  :. ;  "ie.  -i  ke  fer  :tie*e  ncdH 
Her  t<iru:  r>ui  iel  iacth  r*-'-  i--.  t  :T--:kett  i=  itcmja^    | 

—  Ar".Tr'»  Krf^^r,  rSSc.  p-  • 

Generallj  it  is  the  cry  of  the  raven  that  is  conri** 
ominou>.  not,  as  here,  its  mere  presence.  Bot  am  : 
Othello,  iv.  1  30-22: 

•>.  i:  z :  r.r>  ■:  er  a  j-  =-.erji-:ir>- 
Ki  dotb  the  r»T«:  e'er  ::  e  jnfc:tei  h.->;;><. 

For  the  ni(fhtciuw  of  Ime  43.  CL-mpare  Much  Ado  *; 
Nothing,  ij  3  s3.  >>4:  "  I  had  wa  lief  have  heard  th 
raren.  CMnir  what  plague  could  have  come  al' 
.Strictly  speaking,  none  of  the  Come  family  an  .  * 
birda    It  is  not  clear  what  bird  is  meant  by  the  : 
tion  ui{jht-raren  or  uight-croic,  but  it  has  been  s' 
to  be  the  bitte-m,  or  Ardta  minuta,  a  liird  less 
in  England  now  than  formerly.    It  make»  a  luud  . 
noise,  and  frtrquento  marsh>  plar»r«.    Thej-nly  o. 
which  could  pn^perly  be  meant  would  l>e  the  ni^ 

8U.  Line  r.l:  An  indi'ie*tfd  and  de funned  /if" 
read: 

7"i'  71  ~',  a.-.  ir.<Iij;e>tel  and  deformed  iiimpe. 

but  as  Dyce  has  shown.  Uie  wonls  to  wit  were  r?  i 
merely  by  inadvertence  from  Tlie  True  Tragedie, 
reads: 

To  wit :  an  Tndi|;ei.t  created  lumj*. 

See  note  210,  supra. 

885.  LineGT:  Doirii,  dotcn  to  hill;  and  My  I  sen 
thither.— Compare  Greene.  Alphonsu-*  King  of  Art 
ii.  1: 

C^.  pack  thou  hence  unto  the  StyiJi.in  lake, 
And  make  report  unti>  thy  traittirouN  sire 
How  well  thou  hast  enjoyed  the  diadem  : 

And  if  he  ask  thee  who  did  send  thee  <!i»wn, 
Alphonsus  say,  who  now  must  wt-ar  th\  trown. 

—Works  P- 

886.  Lines  70-76.— With  this  passage  and  lines  • 
stipra,  compare  Sir  T.  Mores  account,  in  Hall  (p. 
*•  as  it  is  reported,  his  mother  the  duihes  had  mu 
dooe  in  her  trau.iill,  that  she  could  not  l>e  dpliuei 
hym  vncut,  and  that  he  came  into  the  wc»r!  »  the 
forwardc,  as  meiinc  l)ee  bonie  outwarde,  ami  as  the 
ranne,  not  vntotlied." 

837.  Line  84:  thou  KEKP*»T  me  /rom  the  light — F. 
2  read  keepVsl,  and  Qq.  keptst  The  text  is  from  F.  3. 

ACT  V.     SCKNK  7. 

838.  Line  4:  Uave  %te  muw'd  doipn  in  Tt)P  qf  aU 
pride.— i^i  and  Ff.  read  tops;  but  coiuimre  II.  Henr. 

i.  2.  48,  49:  ^  .      ., 

To  tmnble  down  thy  hiislMnd  and  thyself 

From  fit/  of  honour  to  dis|;race's  feet : 


I V.  $c«ne  7. 


NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.- PART  IIL 


ACT  V.  Scene  7. 


'•Il^iuy  and  Cleopatra,  v.  1.  43: 
—  •  my  LOiiipetitor 

In  tof  of  all  (lesi|fn> 

■ 

^     Lines  5,  7.  8.— See  II.  Henry  VI.  notes  6  and  9,  and 
4. 0.  and  7  of  the  present  pluy,  for  these  Somersets, 
.  til,  and  NorthumberUnds. 

- "    Liiitfs  h,  6: 

5  rfnown'd 

Fur  hanlij  and  undoubted  champions. 

-tf  iBie  use  of  the  preposition  /or  has  occurred  before, 

«=  »: 

-.   I         Yuar  (p'ace  hath  htill  been  fA»i'<\/ifr  virtuous. 

ell.  Henry  VI.  i.  3.  I>i2: 

Doth  any  one  accuM<  Voric  /i'r  a  tmitor? 

ruoicnd,  which  is  thu  reailiug  of  Qq.,   Ff.  give 
M/"  (»r  rrnown. 

LiiiL'  10:  thi  tiro  brart'  liKXim,  Warwick  and  Hon- 
-There  in  nil  allugion  here  to  tlie  well-known 
"f  the  bear  and  the  mir^'cd  staff.     See  II.  Henry 
144.  and  note  32S  on  tliat  i»lny. 


Line  18:  Went  all  afoot  in  mmmer^t  scaldikq 
heat.— Went  is  the  participle  as  well  as  the  preterite 
tense  of  the  verb  Vfend,  Just  as  tent  is  of  tend.  The  par- 
ticipial use  is  uncommon  in  Elizabethan  English,  but  oc- 
curs in  Fairfax,  Godfrey  of  BuUoigne,  book  iii.  stanza  70: 

But  when  he  saw  her  gentle  soul  was  ntuf, 
Ilik  manly  courage  to  relent  bejpan. 

The  expression  tealding  heat  finds  a  parallel  in  Carew's 
Ccelum  Britannicum: 

to  all  weathers. 
The  chilling  frost  and  scaMiHf  sum,  expose 
Their  equal  face. 

8A8.  Line  30:  Q.  Eliz.  Thankn,  noble  Clarence;  worthy 
brother,  thankn.  —  V.  1,  F.  2  give  this  line  to  Clarence,  an 
evident  blunder,  as  is  the  correction  "  King"  of  P.  3.  F.  4. 
In  Qq.  it  is  anigned  to  the  queen,  to  whom  it  was  restored 
by  llieobald. 

M4.  Line  44:  Such  a»  BEFIT  the  pleatntre  of  the  court  f— 
Qq.  and  Ff.  read  bejit»  for  b^'fit.    The  text  is  Pope's. 


WORDS   OCCURRING   ONLY   IN   KING  HENRY   VI. 

PART  III. 

.^-— Tlie  ad<lition  of  sub.,  adj.,  verb,  adv.  in  brackets  immediately  after  n  word  indicates  that  the  word  is 
used  as  a  substantive,  adjective,  verb,  or  adverb  only  in  the  passage  or  passages  cited. 

Tlie  compound  worda  marked  with  an  luterisk  {*)  are  printed  as  two  separate  words  in  F.  1. 


iiientiS. . 

'ird 


(verb)  . . 

fht'lp  — 

■  \tx 

■  -luckini;. 
,i  (vorli)  . . 
't-shinini?. 
'ler-like. . . 

■  eriy 

•  ml 


Alt  s<- 

iv.     7 

V.     '. 


ii. 
iii. 

ii. 
iv. 

i. 

v. 

V. 

ii. 
i. 


j^  killer.. . . 

r' 

t-^hinin^.. 

■  r^jlne 

■tKionally .. 
ffcvm  . 
ttmplate   . 

k-back(itub.) 


II. 

ii. 

ii. 
iii. 

i. 
iii. 

ii. 
(  ii. 
'(  V. 
:- back  (adj.)   i. 


>«erous  (adv.)    i 

'sign ii. 

k  (<»f  cards),  v. 
kateR(»ub.)  ii. 
Ibnier iv. 


•ful 

t  melting 


v. 

ii. 


Liiit) 
l.J 
7» 


4 
4 

:j 
1 

i'l 

1 

2 

3 

1 
o 

1 
W 

:> 
•» 


r> 


1 

2 
1 
5 


:i 
I 


74 

Kil 
110 


Kffuse  (sub.)... 
Kiiiba&sade iv. 

(    i. 

"(    i. 


Entail  (verb).. 


Act  He.  Lino 
ii.     0 

3 

1 

1 


A«:t  Sc.  h\\w. 


10 
3 


42 


'Fair-8]iining..  ii. 
Fast-falling...  i. 
Fence<     «lefence),iv. 

Fiercely ii. 

KKvi  Flail ii. 

hO    FootstiMd V. 

Forecast v. 

Forlorn  (sub.).,    iii. 

For:»low ii. 

Furnace-burning  ii. 


llL» 

18 
'£6 

11K5 
11 
3,S 


(HMitle-heorted 
(treat-grown.  . . 


i. 


Hardest-timU-red  ii. 

Hearten  1 ii. 

Iltdding-anchor     v. 


•"***  !  Horizon iv 

Hunger-starved      i 


tit 


II 
72 
44 
51 
U) 

A 

171  i 


Mll-got ii. 

Invective- i. 


1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
7 
1 
3 
3 
1 

4 
8 

1 
2 

4 
7 
4 

4 

4 


27 

32 

104 

235 


40 

102 

44 

121 

131 

14 

42 

26 

50 

»0 

170 
C3 

l*h 
79 

4 
81 

5 

46 
43 


Lade iii.    2    139 


1  liUCTvco,  aw. 
'  Lucrece,  Anr-  S4. 


Launda iii. 

^Life-time i. 

Lineally  iii. 

(  ii. 
'  ■  ■  t  V. 


Luckless 


Magnanimity. .  v. 

Malcontont(adJ  )  I  **  • 

Mirthful v. 

Miserably i. 

Mislike(sub.)  iv. 

Misproud ii. 

Mis-shaped iii. 

Night-crow v. 

Night-foes iv. 


1 
1 
3 
0 
0 

4 
1 
1 

4 

3 

1 

6 
o 

0 
3 


171 
87 
17 
45 

41 
K) 
00 
43 
42 
24 
7 
170 

45 


Act  .V.  I.ini' 


Overshine^ ii.    1      38 

'Parliament-house  i.  1  71 

Persecutor v.  «  31 

^Plucker-down  ii.  3  37 

Poltroon i.  1  (i2 

Prancing ii.  1  24 

Preachment...  i.  4  72 

I'rejudicial . . . .  i.  1  144 

3  Veuas  anil  Adonii*,  81.i. 

4  Uvnl  hrn*  literally  ■"to  »hini> 
upon.  It  orcum  twico  (Tniil.  iii. 
1. 171:  Tit.  i.  317)  ill  the  Kiue  ««f 
"toexcel.** 
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Prepare  (sub. X. 
Proud-hearted.. 
'Puller-down.. 

Quenchless*... 


iv. 

V. 

iii. 


1 
1 
3 


131 

08 

157 


i.     4      28 


Rack  (verb,  of\  jj  j  g- 

douds) > 

Railer v.  6  38 

Repass iv.  7  6 

Replant iii.  3  108 

Repurchased..      v.  7  2 

"Rich-embroidered  ii.  5  44 

Rooked v.  <J  47 


Sad-hearted . . . 
Septentrion 

*Scttcr-up 

She-wolf 


ii. 

5 

123 

i. 

4 

ISR 

(  ii. 

3 

37 

(iii. 

3 

157 

i. 

4 

111 

-wither)...  ) 

shrivcr iii.  2  108 

Sinew (verb)«..  ii.  6  00 

Sith(prep.)....  ii.  1  100 


s  Lucmy,  1S.VI. 

«  UmnI  with  U>fft1kfT  in  the  tenie 
of  "  tu  knit."  Hinrwetl'^  "  harinK 
I  ■inewt"  twcun  John  t.  7. 8H. 


WORDS  PECULIAR  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


Act  Be.  Line 

SlakeT  (tnuM.).  L  3  29 

SturdyB L  1  50 

Tearful v.  4  8 

•Thick-grown.,  ill.  1  1 

Thrasher ii.  1  181 

Top-branch....  v.  2  U 


7  Lacreoe,  1877  (intrmiuk). 
S  Venna  and  Adonia,  IM. 


Act  Be.  Line 

Treacherouily*     ii.  1  72 

*1  rue-anointed    iii  8  29 

Unchanging...      i.  4  116 

Uncrown. ^!"-  »  ^82 

Uv.  1  111 

Undutlful V.  6  88 

Unhoped iit  8  172 


*  Lncnce,  Atk*  14. 


Act  He.  Linr 

Unlicked iiL  2  Ittl 

Unloving ii.  2  26 

Unnaturally...  i.  1  193 

Unpardonable.  i.  4  106 

Unwares ii.  5  62 

Vizard-like....  i.  4  110 

Water-flowing..  It.  8  43 

Water- itanding  v.  6  40 


Act  Be. 

V.  I 

iv.  I 

iii.  S 

It.  3 

V.  1. 

(   L  X 

'(  ii.  & 

WUhful Hi.  X 

Wi«p ii.  2 


Weakling  10  ... 
Well-choeen . . . 
Well-meant... 
Well-minded . . 
Wind-changing 

Winding-sheet. 


7 

er 

57 
129 
114 

14 
144 


10  Lucrpce,  S84. 


ORIGINAL  EMENDATIONS  ADOPTED. 


Note 

48.  i.  1.  55:  And  thine.  Lord  Clifford;  you  have  both 

vaui'd  revenge. 

49.  L  1.  62:  Patience  i»  for  poltroont',  FOR  eueh  as  he. 
04.     i.  4.  15,  10: 

Richard  cried,  "Charge!  and  give  no  foot  qf  ground. '" 
Edward,  "J.  erotcn,  or  eUe  a  glorioue  tonib!" 
207.    iii.  2.  131:  all  the  LOOK'D-FOR  iasue  qf  their  bodice. 
225.    iii.  3.  140:  To  Edward,  TES;  not  to  the  Englith  king. 
240.     iv.  1.  22,  23: 

ay,  't  vere  pity 
To  sunder  them  that  yoke  eo  uvU  together. 
249.     iT.  L  124.  125: 

yot  I:  my  thoughts  aiin  at  a  further  matter; 
Not /or  the  love  qf  Edward,  but  the  erotcn  I  atay. 


Note 

251.    iv.  2.  12:   Welcome,  tifeet  Clarence;  my  dau/Uer 

§haU  be  thine. 
258.    iv.  3.  41:  Brother  qf  Clarence,  WHAT,  art  thou  km 

toof 
262.    iv.  4.  19:  T  IS  THIS  that  makes  me  bridle  pastiM. 
277.    iv.  7.  77:  Thanks,  brave  Montgomery ;  -Uta tiki  wto 

you  all. 
284.    iv.  a  81:  And  all  at  once,  once  more,  haitpyfart- 

weU. 
291.    V.  1.  4.  5: 

Where  is  the  pout  that  came  from  Montague  f- 
How/ar  off  it  our  brother  Montague  f 


ORIGINAL  EMENDATIONS  SUGGESTED. 


Note 
54. 
64. 
65. 
80. 


i.  1.  84:  WhatI  shall  I  stand  f 

i.  I.  193:  Whom  I  UMNATL'H.\L«Aa^  disiiUicrit. 

i.  I.  1%:  Conditional  that  here  thou  take  an  oath. 

i.  2.  13:  Giving  the  fioute  of  Lancaster  Ufive  to 

breathe. 
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Note 
249. 


205. 


iv.  1.  124.  125: 

My  thoughts  aim  at'a' further  mark;  J  ttay 

Not  for  the  love  of  Edward,  but  the  crown. 

V.  1.  88:  Henry  is  NOW  my  king,  Warviek  hit  *«*• 

je^ 


HENEY   VI. 

CONDENSED  FROM  SHAKESPEARE 

By    CHAKLES    KEMBLE. 


INTRODUCTION  BY   F.  A.  MARSHALL. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONS. 


Kino  Henry  the  Sixth. 

£i)WAHD,  Prince  of  Wales,  his  son. 

HuMPHBEY,  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

Cardinal  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Thoma8  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Exeter. 

Earl  of  Suffolk,  afterwards  Marquess  and  Duke 

of  Suffolk. 
Richard  Plantagenet,  afterwards  Duke  of  York. 

JCdward,  Earl  of  March,  afterwards       \ 
Edward  IV.,  | 

Georcje,  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence,    [  ^**  "^°"* 

KiCHARD,afterwards  Duke  of  Gloucester,/ 

Edmund  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset. 

Edmund  Beaufurt,  Duke  of  Somerset,  his  son. 

Humphrey  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Thomas  Montague,  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  War^-ick,  his  son. 

Marquess  of  Montague,  brother  to  the  above. 

Earl  of  Richmond,  a  youth. 


Lord  Clifford. 

Lord  Stafford. 

Sir  John  Somerville. 

Vernon,  of  the  White  Rose  or  York  faction. 

Basset,  of  the  Red  Rose  or  Lancaster  faction. 

Clerk  of  Chatham. 

Jack  Cade,  a  rebeL 

George  Bevis,       > 

John  Holland,     I 

Tx        xi     T»  .  1        t  followers  of  Cade. 
Dick  the  Butcher,  | 

Smith  the  Weaver,/ 

Sinklo,        I 

J  two  Keepers. 
Humphrey,  ) 

1st  Watchman. 

2nd  Watchman. 

Ist  Murderer. 

2nd  Murderer. 

Huntsman. 

Queen  Margaret. 

Lady    Elizabeth    Grey,  afterwards  Queen  to 
Edward  IV. 


Guards,  Citizens,  Messengers,  Watchmen,  Ladies,  &c. 


Scene — Partly  in  England  and  partly  in  France. 


HISTORIC  PERIOD. 


From  1426  to  1471. 


HENEY  VI-CONDENSED. 


INTRODUCTION. 


matter  of  this  play  is  taken 'from  the 
"Parts  of  Henry  VI.  with  the  exception 
ai  iwssages  from  Richard  II.,  amounting 
to  35  lines,  and  two  passages  from 
d  III.,  amounting  in  all  to  58  lines. 
ew  of  the  lines  in  this  play  are  not  to  be 
in  Shakes]  )eare.  Such  lines  we  liave 
1  with  an  asterisk ;  although,  in  many 
jart  of  these  lines  are  either  taken  fnmi 
ipeare's  own  words,  or  closely  imitated 
•om.  Only  in  two  instances  has  Cliarles 
le  intro<lucefl  words  which  Shakespeare 
t  used,  namely,  /tint  (the  verb),  ii.  4.  25, 
ifuriy  iii.  5.  192 ;  and  he  has  been  guilty 
iinproj)riety  in  the  use  of  the  modem 
lation  //uzza  (iii.  4.  98);  whicli,  altliough 
be  older  form  of  Hurrah^  is  not  to  be 
ajipjjrently,  in  any  author  before  Evelyn 
Neither  form  of  the  exclamation 
in  Shake4=*peare.  Nowhere  has  tlie 
r  attempted  to  rise  to  such  original 
as  C*ib})er ;  in  fact  this  condensed  play 
how  much  greater  reverence  was  felt 
J  text  of  Shakespeare  in  Charles  Kem- 
ime,  compared  with  that  of  Crowne,  or 
*,  or  even  of  David  Oarrick.  It  is  a 
•  of  some  difficulty  to  identify  all  the 
es  from  Shakespeare  that  have  been 


brought  into  requisition.  In  those  cases  where 
the  text  has  been  rigidly  adhered  to  we  have 
used  the  expre.ssion  "  Taken  from."  In  those 
cases  where  some  words  and  ])hra8es  have  been 
altere<i,or  the  sequence  of  the  lines  re-arrangetl, 
we  have  used  the  expression  "Adapted  from." 
It  has  been  impossible  to  note  all  cases  where 
s^Hjeches  have  Ix'en  t^iken  from  one  chjiracter 
and  assigned  to  another.  But,  on  the  whole, 
it  will  be  found  easy  for  anyone  interested  in 
the  subject  to  follow  closely  the  mode  in  whicli 
Cliarles  Kemble  did  his  work,  and  we  think 
it  will  be  generally  admitted  that,  at  least,  this 
is  a  ver^'  ingenious  j)iece  of  mosaic ;  evincing 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  Shakespeare,  a  con- 
scientious regard  for  the  integrity  of  his  text 
— aa  far  aa  the  requirements  of  the  stnge 
will  permit — and  a  thorough  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  of  his  work.  It  does  not  appear  that 
this  play  was  ever  published,  or  perfomied  in 
the  theatre.  Our  text  is  printed  from  the  only 
copy  known,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Henry  Irving;  the  MS.jwrtion  Ixjing  in  Charles 
Kemble's  own  handwriting.  The  accoimt  of 
two  other  acting  versions  of  Henrj'  VI.,  both 
of  which  were  represented  on  the  stage,  will 
be  found  in  the  IntrcKluction  to  Part  II.  and 
Part  III.  of  Henry  VI. 
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HENEY    VI. 

A    TRAGEDY    IN    FIVE    ACTS. 

3ENSED    FROM    SHAKESPEARE,    AND   ARRANGED  FOR   THE   STAGE 

By    CHAELES    KEMBLE. 


,*«  Tke  Lines  marked  with  an  atteriMk  are  those  interpolated  by  KeinbU. 


ACT  I. 


L]     The  Temple  Garden  in  London. 
[A  clanwur  within.'] 

CHARD     PlAXTAGEXET,     SALISBURY, 

ICK,  Somerset,  Clifford,  Vernon, 
p,  Lords^  Lairt/erit^  and  Attendant. 

Treat  lords,  and  gentlemen,   what 
B  this  silence  ] 

lan  answer  in  a  cjise  of  truth? 
ithin  the  Temple  hall  we  were  too 

n  here  is  more  convenient. 

lien  say  at  once  if  I  maintain'd  the 

ras  wrangling  Somerset  in  the  error? 
kith,  I  h;ive  been  a  truant  in  the  law; 
r  yet  could  frame  my  will  to  it; 
efore,  fi-ame  the  law  unto  my  will, 
idge  you,  my  loixl  of  Warwick,  then 
ien  us.  10 

letween  two  hawks,  which  flies  the 
r  pitch, 
two  horses,  which  doth  bear  him 

two  blades,  which  bears  the  better 

two  girls,  which  hath  the  merriest 


e  if  taken  mainly  from  I.  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 
yt  in  other  worda 


1  liave,  perhaps,  some  shallow  8j)irit  of  judg- 
ment; 
But  in  these  nice  sharj)  (quillets'  of  the  law, 
Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw. 

Plan.  Tut,  tut,  liere  is  a  mannerly  forbear- 
ance: 
Since  you  are  tongue-ty'd  and  so  loth  to  8])eak, 
In  dumb  signiticants^  })roclaim  your  thoughts: 
Let  him,  that  is  a  true-born  gentleman,        21 
And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth, 
If  he  suppose  that  I  have  pleaded  truth. 
From  oflf  this  briar  pluck  a  white  rose  with 
me. 
Sonn.  Let  him  that  is  no  coward,  nor  no 
flatterer, 
But  dare  maintain  the  ])arty^  of  the  truth, 
Pluck  a  red  rose  from  oif  this  thorn  with  me. 
If  ar.  I  love  no  colours;  and  without  all 
colour 
Of  base  insinuating  flattery, 
I  pluck  this  white  rose,  with  Plantagenet    so 
Clif.  I  pluck  this  red   rose,  with  young 
Somerset; 
And  say  withal,  I  think  he  held  the  right 
Sal,  Stay,  lonis  and  gentlemen;  and  pluck 
no  more. 
Till  you  conclude — that  he,  upon  whose  side 
The  fewest  roses  are  crop'd  from  the  tree. 
Shall  yield  the  other  in  the  right  opinion. 


s  QuUUU,  subtletiea 

*  SignifieanU,  mute  indications  or  signs. 

*  Party ,  side. 
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ACT  I.  Soenfl  1. 


HENRY  VL— CONDENSED. 


ACT  I.  Bmt  I 


Som.  My  lord  of  Saliabuiy,  it  is  well  ob- 
jected; 
If  I  have  fewest,  I  subscribe  in  silence. 
Plan,  And  I. 

tS'al.  Then,  for  the  truth  and  plainness  of 
the  case,  40 

I  pluck  this  pale  and  maiden  blossom  here. 
Giving  my  verdict  on  the  white  rose  side. 
t^'om.  Prick  not  your  finger  as  you  pluck  it 
off; 
Lest,  bleeding,  you  do  paint  the  white  rose 

red. 
And  fall  on  my  side  so  against  your  wilL 

Sal.  If  I,  my  lord,  for  my  opinion  bleed, 
Opinion  shall  be  surgeon  to  my  hurt. 
And  keep  me  on  the  side  where  still  I  am. 
Som,  Well,  well,  come  on:  Who  else? 
Law.  Unless  my  study  and  my  books  be 
false,  50 

The  argument  you  held,  was  wrong  in  you; 

[To  Somerset. 
In  sign  whereof,  I  pluck  a  white  rose  too. 
[  Vernon,  Basset,  and  all  the  persons  present 
cliuse  their  roses,  but  muck  the  greater 
part  white  ones. 
Plan.  Good  Vernon,  I  am  bound  to  you, 
and  all, 
That  you  on  my  behalf  would  pluck  a  flower. 
[They  shout  and  wave  their  white  roses. 
Now,  Somerset,  where  is  your  argument? 

Som.  Here,  in  my  scabbani,  meditating  that 
Shall  dye  your  white  rose  in  a  bloody  red. 
Plan.  Mean  time,  your  cheeks  do  counter- 
feit our  roses; 
For  pale  they  look  with  fear,  as  witnessing 
The  truth  on  our  side. 

Som.  No,  Plantagenet,  eo 

T  is  not  for  fear;  but  anger — that  thy  cheeks 
Blush  for  pure  shame,  to  counterfeit  our  roses; 
And  yet  thy  tongue  will  not  confess  thy  error. 
Plan.  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  canker,  Somer- 
set? 
Som.  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  thorn,  Planta- 
genet? 
Plan.  Ay,  shaq)  and  piercing,  to  maintain 
his  truth; 
Whiles  thy  consuming  canker  eats  his  false- 
hood. 
Som.  Well,  I'll  find  friends  to  wear  my 
bleeding  roses, 
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That  shall  maintain  what  I  have  said  is  true, 
Where  false  Plantagenet  dare  not  be  seen,  to 
Pla}i.  Now,  by  this  maiden  blossom  in  my 
hand, 
I  scorn  thee  and  thy  fashion,  peevish  hoy. 
Clif.  Turn  not  thy  scorns  this  way,  Planta- 
genet 
Plan.  Proud  sir,  I  will;  and  scorn  both 

him  and  thee. 
Som.  Away,  away. 
We  grace  the  yeoman,  by  conversing  with  him. 
War.  Now,  by  Heaven's  will,  thou  wrong'rt 
him,  Somei-set; 
His  grandfather  was  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence, 
Third  son  to  the  thini  Edward  Eling  of  Eng- 
land; T9 
Spring  crestless  yeomen*  fix)m  so  deep  a  root  I 
Plan.  He  bears  him  on  the  place's  privilege, 
Or  durst  not,  for  his  craven  heart,  say  thua. 
Som.  By  him  that  made  me,  I  '11  maintain 
my  words 
On  any  plot  of  ground  in  Cliristendom: 
Was  not  thy  father,  Bichard,  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, 
For  treason  executed  in  our  late  kings  days! 
And,  by  his  treason,  stand'st  not  thou  attainted, 
Corrupted,  and  exempt*  from  ancient  gentiyJ 
Plan.  My  father  wasattached,^not  attainted; 
Condemn'd  to  die  for  treason,  but  no  traitor; 
And  that  I  '11  prove  on  better  men  that  Som- 
erset,                                                       ?i 
Were  growing  time  once  ripen'd  to  my  will 
I  '11  note  you  in  my  book  of  memor}'. 
To  scourge  you  for  this  apprehension:* 
Look  to  it  well,  and  say  you  are  well  waniM. 
Som.  Ay,  thou  shalt  find  us  ready  for  thw 
still; 
And  know  us  by  these  colonic  for  thy  foes. 
Clif.  Go  forward  and  be  chok'd  with  thj  am- 
bition ! 
And  so  farewell,  until  I  meet  thee  next 
Som.  Have  with  you,  sir. — Farewell  ambi- 
tious Richanl.                                        i<* 
[Exit,  followed  by  Clifford  and  M<?  lied  Roff*- 
Plan.  How  I  am  braVd  and  must  perforce 
endure  it! 


»  CrfstUst  y*owM?ti,  yeomen  who  have  no  right  to  » cow 
of  arms. 
>  Exempt,  excluded.  *  AtUiched,  arrested. 

*  Apprehentvnh  opinion. 


Ml. 


HENRY  VL— CONDENSED. 


ACT  I.  Scene  3. 


Enter  Messenger* 
Plantagenet,  it  is  the  king's   high 

*  102 

forthwith  repair  to  the  parliament^ 
'  the  truce  of  Winchester  and  Gloeter. 
I  wait  upon  his  grace.* 

[Exit  Messenger, 
Be  of  good  heart;* 
,  that  they  object  against  your  house, 
ain  shall  stir  your  princely  blood;* 
lou  be  not  now  created  York, 
t  live  to  be  accounted  Warwick,     no 
m  my  father  Salisbury?* 

As  my  son.* 
have  I  spoke  in  his  l)ehalf,* 
e  I  swear,  if  wonls  lack  jx)wer  to 

e  them  with  my  sword  to  do  thee 

t,* 

jf  Somerset  and  his  red  rose.* 
And,  by  my  soul,  this  pale  and  angry 
er 

r  ever  and  my  faction  wear, 
irither  with  me  to  my  grave, 
ih  to  the  height  of  my  degree: 
»  I  prophesy — this  brawl  to  day     120 
>  this  quarrel,  in  the  Temple  Garden 
id    l^tween   the   red   rose  and  the 
e 

nd  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night 

[Exeunt, 

*  Scene  II.     The  Court, 

Enter  Vernon,  and  Basset. 

Tow,  sir,  to  you,  that  were  so  hot  but 

ig  of  these  colours  that  I  wear 

ir  of  my  noble  Lord  Plantagenet — 

lou  maintain  the  former  words  thou 

'st? 

'es,  sir;  as  well  as  you  dare  patron- 

ous  barking  of  your  saucy  tongue 
my  lord,  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
irrah,  thy  lonl  I  honour  as  he  is. 


ene  if  Uken  from  I.  Henry  VI.  Hi.  4.  2S-45. 
\ttge,  make  good. 


Bos,  Why,  what  is  he?  as  good  a  man  as 

Richard.  9 

Ver.  Hark  ye;  not  so:  in  witness,  take  ye 

that.  [Strikes  him. 

Bos,  Villain,  thou  know^st  the  law  of  arms 

is  such, 

That,  whoso  draws  a  sword,  'tis  present  death; 

Or  else  this  blow  should  broach  thy  dearest 

blood. 
But  I'll  unto  his  majesty,  and  crave 
I  may  have  liberty  to  venge  this  wrong; 
When  thou  shalt  see,  I'll  meet  thee  to  thy 
cost 
Ver,  Well,  miscreant,  I  '11  be  there  as  soon 
as  you;  17 

And,  after,  meet  you  sooner  than  you  would. 

[Exeunt  Version  and  Basset. 

'  Scene  III.     The  Parliameivt.    Flourish. 

Kino  Henry,  Gloster,  Winchester,  Exe- 
ter, Somerset,  Clifford,  Buckingham, 
Lords  and  attendants. 

Win.  Com'st  thou  with  deej)  premeditated 
lines. 
With  written  pamphlets  studiously  devis'd  ? 
Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  if  thou  canst  accuse, 
Do  it  without  invention,  suddenly. 
Glo.  Presumptuous  Winchester! 
Think  not,  although  in  writing  I  i)referr'd* 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrageous  crimes, 
That  therefore  I  have  forg'd,  or  am  not  able 
Verbatim  to  rehearse  the  method  of  my  pen: 
No,  prelate;  such  is  thy  audacious  wicked- 
ness, 10 
Thy  lewd,  pestiferous,  and  dissentious  pranks, 
As*  very  infants  prattle  of  thy  pride. 

Win.  Gloster,  I  do  defy  thee. — Lords,  vouch- 
safe 
To  give  me  hearing  what  I  shall  reply; 
And  he  shall  know,  I  am  as  good — 

Glo,  As  good: 

Thou  bastard  of  my  grandfather! 

Win,  Ay,  lordly  sir;  for  what  are  you,  I 
pray, 
But  one  imperious  in  another's  throne  ? 

«  Line*  1-71  adapted  from  I.  Henry  VI.  lit  1. 
*  Prtferr'd,  i.e.  "as  a  charge  a«rainst  Uiee." 
«  ^tf=that 
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ACT  I.  Scene  3. 


HENRY  VI.— CX)NDENSED. 


ACT  I.  Soeoe  S. 


Glo.    What?     Am  I  not  protector,  saucy 
priest?  19 

\Yin.  Thou  art  a  most  usurping  proditor,^ 
And  not  protector  of  the  king  or  realm. 

Kiiig.  Uncles  of  Gloster,  and  of  Winchester, 
The  special  watchmen  of  our  English  weal; 
I  would  prevail,  if  prayers  might  prevail, 
To  join  your  hearts  in  love  and  amity. 
Who  should  be  pitiful,  if  you  be  not? 
Or  who  should  study  to  prefer  a  peace, 
If  holy  churchmen  take  delight  in  broils? 
Clif.  My  lord  protector,  yield; — yield,  Win- 
chester;— 
Except  you  mean,  with  obstinate  repulse,     30 
To  slay  your  sovereign,  and  destroy  the  realm. 
Win.  He  shall  submit,  or  I  will  never  yield. 
Olo.  Compassion  on   the   king   commands 
me  stoop; 
Here,  Winchester,  I  offer  thee  my  hand. 
King.  Fie,  uncle  Beaufort!    I  have  heard 
you  preach. 
That  malice  was  a  great  and  grievous  sin : 
And  will  not  you  maintain   the   thing  you 
teach? 
Win.  Well,  Duke  of  Gloster,  I  will  yield  to 
thee; 
Love  for  thy  love,  and  hand  for  hand  I  give. 
Olo.   [And<i\  Ay;  but,   I  fear  me,  with  a 
hollow  heart. —  40 

See   here,   my  friends  and   loving  country- 
men ; 
This  token  serveth  for  a  flag  of  truce. 
Betwixt  ourselves,  and  all  our  followers: 
So  help  me  Heaven,  as  I  dissemble  not! 
Win.  [Aside]  So  help  me  Heaven,  as  I  in- 
tend it  not ! 
Thy  heart's  blood  I  will  have  for  thisday's  work, 
[Gloster  goes  to  the  King^s  R.  H.    The 
Cardinal  to  his  left. 
King.  O  loving  uncle,  kind  duke  of  Gloster, 
How  joyful  am  I  made  by  this  contract! — 

Enter  Warwick,  Salisbury,  and  Eichard 
Plantaoenet. 

War.  Accept  this  scroll,  most  gracious  sov- 
ereign. 
Which  in  the  right  of  Richard  Plantagenet  so 
We  do  exhibit  to  your  majesty. 


I  Proditor,  traitor. 
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Oh.  Wellurg'd,  my  lord  of  Warwick;— for, 
sweet  prince,  52 

You  have  great  reason  to  do  Richard  right: 
Especially  for  those  occasions 
At  Eltham  Place  I  told^  your  majesty. 
Kijig.  And  those  occasions,  uncle,  were  of 
force: 
Therefore,  my  loving  lords,  our  pleasure  is, 
That  Ricliard  be  restored  to  his  blood. 
War.  So  shall  his  father's  wrongs  be  reooni' 

pens'd. 
King.  If  Richard  will  be  true,  not  that 
.  alone,  6o 

But  all  the  whole  inheritance  I  give. 
That  doth  belong  unto  the  house  of  York, 
From  whence  you  spring  by  lineal  descent 
Pla?i.    Thy  humble    servant  vows  obedi- 
ence. 
And  humble  service,  till  the  point  of  death. 
King.  Stoop  then,  and  set  your  knee  against 
my  foot; 
And,  in  reguerdon'  of  that  duty  done. 
Rise,  Richard,  like  a  true  Plantagenet; 
And  rise  created  princely  Duke  of  York. 
War.  Welcome,  high  prince,    the  mighty 
Duke  of  York!  to 

Som.  [Aside]   Perish,  base  prince,  ignoble 
Duke  of  York! 

*  Enter  Vernon  and  Basset. 

Ver.  Grant  me  the  combat,  gracious  sover- 
eign! 
Bas.  And  me,  my  lord,  grant  me  the  com- 
bat too! 
York.  This  is  my  sei*vant;  hear  him,  noble 

prince! 
Som.  And  this  is  mine;  sweet  Heniy,  fa- 
vour him! 
K.  Hen.  Be  patient,  lords,  and  give  theni 
leave  to  speak, — 
What  is  the  wrong  whereof  you  both  com- 
plain ? 
Bas.  This  fellow  here,  with  envious  car}>- 
ing  tongue. 
Upbraided  me  about  the  rose  I  wear; 
Saying — the  sanguine  colour  of  the  leaves   ^ 
Did  represent  my  master's  blushing  cheeks, 

^  I  told,  i.e.  of  which  I  told. 

*  Reg^terdon,  reward. 

«  Liues  72-114  taken  from  I.  Heary  VI.  ir.  1- 


ACT  L  SoeuA  S. 


HENRY  VI.— CONDENSED. 


ACT  I.  Scene  4. 


When  stubbornly  he  did  repugn^  the  truth, 
About  a  certain  question  in  the  law  ss 

Aiga'd  betwixt  Plantagenet  and  him; 
With  other  vile  and  ignominious  terms: 
In  confutation  of  which  rude  reproach, 
I  crave  the  benefit  of  law  of  arms. 

Ver.  Know,  my  dread  lord,  I  was  provok'd 
by  him; 
And  he  first  took  exceptions,  at  this  badge,  89 
Pronouncing — that  the  paleness  of  this  flower 
Bewray'd^  the  faintness  of  my  master's  heart 
Fork.  Will  not  this  malice,  Somerset,  be  left? 
Som.  Your  private  grudge,  my  lord  of  York, 
will  out, 
Tliough  ne'er  so  cuimingly  you  smother  it. 
K,  Hen,  Good  Liord!  what  madness  rules  in 
brain-sick  men, 
When  for  so  slight  and  frivolous  a  cause. 
Such  factious  emulations  shall  arise! — 
Good  cousins  both,  of  York  and  Somerset, 
Quiet  yourselves,  I  pray,  and  l>e  at  j>eiice. 
York.  Let  this  dissension  first  be  try'd  by 
fight,  100 

And  then  your   highness  sliall   command   a 
peace. 
Horn.  The  quarrel  toucheth  none  but  us  alone ; 
Betwixt  ourselves  let  us  decide  it  then. 

York.  There  is  my  pledge;  accept  it,  So- 
merset 
Ver,  Nay,  let  it  rest  where  it  began  at  first. 
Ba9.  Confirm  it  so,  mine  honourable  lord. 
Olo.  Confirm  it  so?    Confounded  be  your 
strife  I 
And  perish  ye,  with  your  audacious  prate! 
Premuuptuous  vassals!  are  you  not  asham'd. 
With  this  immodest  clamorous  outrage        no 
To  trouble  and  disturb  the  king  and  us? — 
And  you,  my  lords, — methinks  you  do  not  well 
To  bear  with  their  perverse  objections; 
Let  me  persuade  you  take  a  better  course. 

3  Scene  IV.     Flourish. 

Enter  Suffolk,  Margaret,  Lordty  Ladies, 
and  Attendants. 

*S'ii/.  As  by  your  high  imperial  majesty 
J  bad  in  charge  at  my  depart  for  France, 


*  ^pugn,  resist,  oppose.  «  Beuray'd,  betrayed. 

'  lines  1-67  taken  f  rum  II.  HeDiy  VI.  L  1. 

VOL.  II. 


To  marry  Princess  Margaret  for  your  grace; 
So,  in  the  famous  ancient  city,  Tours, 
In  presence  of  the  Kings  of  France  and  Sicil, 
I  have  performed  my  task,  and  was  espous'd: 
And  humbly  now  upon  my  bended  knee, 
In  sight  of  England  and  her  lordly  peers, 
Deliver  up  my  title  in  the  queen 
To  your  most  gracious  hand,  lo 

The  happiest  gift  that  ever  marquis  gave, 
The  fairest  queen  that  ever  king  received. 
King.  Suffolk,  arise. — Welcome,  Queen  Mar- 
garet: [Kisses  her. 
O  Thou,  that  lend'st  me  life. 
Lend  me  a  heart  replete  with  thankfulness! 
For  thou  liast  given  me,  in  this  beauteous 

face, 
A  world  of  earthly  blessiiigs  to  my  soul. 
If  symi)athy  of  love  unite  our  thoughts. 
Queen.  Great  King  of  England,  and  my 

gracious  lord, 
The  mutual  conference  that  my  mind  hath 

had —  20 

By  day,  by  night;  waking,  and  in  my  dreams; 
With  you  mine  alder-liefest*  sovereign. 
Makes  me  the  l)older  to  salute  my  king 
With  ruder  terms;  such  as  my  wit  affords. 
And  over- joy  of  heart  doth  minister. 

King.  Her  sight  did  ravish:  but  her  grace 

in  speech. 
Makes  me,  from  wondering,  fall  to  weeping 

joys; 
Such  is  the  fulness  of  my  heart's  content — 
Lords,  with  one  cheerful  voice  welcome  my 

love.  29 

All.  Long  live  Queen  Margaret! 
Queen.  We  thank  you  all.  [Flourish. 

Suf.  My  lord  protector,  so  it  please  your 

grace. 
Here  are  the  articles  of  contracted  peace. 
Between  our  sovereign  and  the  French  king 

Charles. 

Glo.  [reads].  It  is  agreed  between  the  Frencli 
king  Charles,  and  Henry  King  of  England,  that 
Henry  shall  espouse  the  Lady  Margaret,  daughter  to 
Reignier  King  of  Naples,  Sicilia,  and  Jerusalem;  and 
crown  her  Queen  uf  England,  ere  the  thirtieth  of  May 
next  ensuing.  Item,  that  the  duchies  of  Anjou  and 
of  Maine  shaU  be  released  and  delivered  to  the  king 
her  fa—  [Lets  the  paper  fall. 


4  Alder-lieftt,  dearest  of  all. 
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ACT  I.  Scene  4. 


HENEY  VI.— CX)NDENSED. 


ACT  I.  Somw  4. 


King,  Uncle,  how  now  ? 

6Yo.  Pardon  me,  gracious  lord; 

Some  sudden  qualm  hath  struck  me  to  the 

heart,  43 

And  dimm'd  mine  eyes,  that  I  can  read  no 

further. 

King.  Uncle  of  Winchester,  I  pray,  read  on. 

Car.  [reads].  The  duchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine 
shall  be  released  and  delivered  to  the  king  her  fa- 
ther; and  she  sent  over  of  the  King  of  England's  own 
proper  cost  and  charges,  without  having  any  dowry. 

King.  They  please  us  well.     Ijord  marquis, 

bow  thy  knee;  50 

We  here  create  thee  the  first  duke  of  Suffolk. 

Thanks,  uncle  Winchester,  Gloster,  York,  and 

Buckingham, 
Somerset,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick; 
We  thank  you  all  for  this  great  favour  done, 
In  entertainment  to  my  princely  queen. 
Come,  let  us  in;  and  with  all  speed  provide 
To  see  her  coronation  be  performed. 
And  now,  my  lords,  once  more  I  beg  of  you* 
Let  me  be  umpire  in  your  doubtful  strife. 
I  see  no  reason,  if  I  wear  this  rose,  60 

[Takes  Somersefs  rose. 
That  anyone  should  therefore  be  suspicious 
I  more  incline  to  Somerset  than  York — 
Both  are  my  kinsmen,  and  I  love  them  both; 
And  let  us  still  continue  j)eace  and  love. 

[ExeutU  Henry ^  Margaret,  Exeter,  SvffM, 
Clifford,  and  their  Attendants. 
*  York.  Well  spoken,  Henry  I* — yet  I  like 
it  not 
In  that  he  wears  the  bjidge  of  Somerset. 
2  Glo.  Brave  peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the 
state. 
To  you  Duke   Humphrey  must  unload  his 

grief. 
Your  grief,   the  common  grief    of    all    the 

land. 
What!  did  my  brother  Henry  spend  his  youth, 
His  vah)ur,  coin,  and  people,  in  the  wars?    n 
To  conquer  France,  his  true  inheritance? 
Have  you  yourselves,  Somerset,  Buckingham, 
Brave  York,  and  Salisbuiy,  victorious  War- 
wick, 
Receiv'd  deej)  scars  in  France  and  Normandy, 


>  Lines  60-66  from  I.  Henry  VI.  Iv.  1.  151-166;  176,  177. 
«  Lines  67-106, 111-183  from  II.  Henry  VI.  L  1. 
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That  France  and  Frenchmen  might  be  kept  in 

awe? 
And  sliall  these  labours,  and  these  honours, 

die? 
Shall  Henry's  conquest,  Bedford's  vigilance, 
Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  counsel,  die? 

0  peers  of  England,  shameful  is  this  league! 
Fatal  this  marriage!  cancelling  your  fame;  » 
Blotting  your  names  from  books  of  memory; 
Razing  the  characters  of  your  renown; 
Reversing  monuments  of  conquered  France; 
Undoing  all,  as  all  had  never  been! 

Sal.  Suffolk  has  dimm'd  the  honour  of  our 
isle;* 
These  counties  were  the  keys  of  Normandy:— 
But  wherefore  weeps  Warwick,  my  valiant 
son? 
War.  For  grief  that  they  are  past  recovery: 
For,  were  there  hope  to  conquer  them  again. 
My  sword  should  shed  hot  blood,  mine  ey« 
no  tears.  w 

Anjou  and  Maine!  myself  did  win  them  both; 
Those  provinces  these  arms  of  mine  did  con- 
quer: 
And  are  the  cities,  that  I  got  with  wounds, 
Deliver'd  up  again  with  peaceful  words? 
Glo.  A  proper  jest! — and  never  heard  before. 
War.  France  should  have  torn  and  rent  my 
very  heart. 
Before  1  would  have  yielded  to  this  league. 

1  never  read  but  England's  kings  have  had 
Large  sums  of  gold  and  dowries,  with  their 

wives: 
And  our  King  Henry  gives  away  his  own,  n» 
To  match  with  her  that  brings  no  vantage& 
(Jlo.  Would  she  had  staid  in  France,  and 
starv'd  in  France, 
Before  that  England's  king  had  ever  stoop'd* 
To  match  himself  unto  a  dowerless  wife,* 
Car.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  now  you  grow  too 
hot; 
'A  dower,  my  lonls! — disgrace  not  so  your  king 
That  he  should  be  so  abject,  base  and  poor 
To  chuse  for  wealth,  and  not  for  perfect  love; 
Henry  is  able  to  enrich  his  queen. 
And  not  to  seek  a  queen  to  make  him  rich.  n<* 
Glo.  My  lonl  of  Winchester,  I  know  your 
mind; 


8  Lines  106-110  from  I.  Henry  VI.  v.  6.  48-52. 
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HENEY  VL— CONDENSED. 


ACT  I.  Scene  4. 


i  my  8i)eeche8  that  yon  do  misliko,     112 

I  my.  presence  that  doth  trouble  you. 

r  will  out:  proud  prelate,  in  thy  face 

ly  fury:  if  I  longer  stay, 

Jl  begin  our  ancient  bickerings. — 

11,  my  lords;  and  say,  when  I  am  gone, 

kesy'd — France  will  be  lost  ere  long. 

[Exit, 
So — there  goes  our  j>rotector  in  a  rage. 
own  to  you,  he  is  mine  enemy,  120 

lOre,  an  enemy  unto  you  all; 
\  great  friend,  I  fear  me,  to  the  king, 
jr,  lords — he  is  the  next  of  blood, 
jir  apparent  to  the  English  cnjwn; 
enry  got  an  empire  by  his  marriage, 
I  reason  he  should  l)e  displeas'd  at  it. 
>  it,  lords;  let  not  his  smoothing  words 
[|  your  hearts;  be  wise  and  circums})ect. 
liough  the  common  i)ec>i>le  favour  him, 
him — "  Humphrey,  the  good  Duke  of 
Ducester;"  130 

ig  their  hands,  and  crying  with  loud 
ic5e — 

en  long  preserve  the  good  Duke  Hum- 
rey!" 

oe,  kmls,  for  all  this  flattering  gUiss, 
I  be  found  a  dangerous  i)rotector. 

[Exit  cardinal. 
,  Why  should  he  then  i)rotect  our  sove- 
gn, 

ng  of  age  to  govern  of  himself  ? — 
of  Somerset,  join  you  with  me, 

I  together — with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk — 
iiickly  hoise*  Duke  Humi)lirey  from  his 
it 

Though  Humphrey's  pride,  140 

«atness  of  his  place  be  grief  to  us, 

OB  wat^h  the  haughty  cardinal; 
olence  is  more  intolerable 

II  the  princes  in  the  land  beside: 
icester  be  displac'd,  he  '11  l>e  protector. 

.  Thou  or  I,  Somei'set,  will  l>e  i)rotector, 
J  Duke  Humphrey,  or  the  canlinal. 

[Exf'iiiit  B\iok\i\<fhain  and  Somerset, 
Pride  went  l)efore,  ambition  follows 
n. 

these  <lo  labour  for  their  o\ni  prefer- 
;nt) 


>  Hoite,  hoUt,  )i(*>ive. 


Behoves  it  us  to  labour  for  the  realm.  150 

I  never  saw  but  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloster 
Did  bear  him  like  a  noble  gentleman. 
Warwick,  my  son,  the  comfort  of  my  age ! 
Thy  deeds,  thy  plainness,  and  thy  house-keep- 
ing,' 
Hath  won  the  greatest  favour  of  the  commons, 

Excepting  none  but  gfxxl  Duke  Humphrey: 
And  York  thou  art  fear'd,  and  honour'd,  of 

the  people: — 
Join  we  together,  for  the  public  good; 
In  what  we  can,  to  bridle  and  sui>pres8 
The  jiride  of  Suffolk,  and  the  cardinal,         I60 
With  Somerset's  jind  Buckingham's  ambition; 
And,  as  we  may,  cherish  Duke  Humphrey's 

deeds. 
While  they  do  tend  the  profit  of  our  countrj'. 
War.  So  Heaven  help  Wan*4ck,  as  he  loves 

the  realm, 
And  common  profit  of  his  native  land  I 

York.  [Aside]  And  so  says  York,  for  he  hath 

greatest  cause.^ 

[Exeunt  Salisbury  and  Warmrk. 
York.  Anjou  and  Maine,  both  given  unto 

the  French ! 
Cold  news  for  me;  for  I  had  hope  of  France, 
Even  as  I  have  of  fertile  England's  soil. 
A  dav  will  come  when  York  shall  cLiim  the 

crown ;  170 

For  that's  the  golden  mark  I  seek  to  hit: 
Let  me  be  still  awhile,  till  time  do  serve: 
And  watch  and  wake,  when  others  be  asleep. 
To  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  state; 
Till  Henry,  surfeiting  in  joys  of  love. 
With  his  new  bride,  and  England's  dear-bought 

queen. 
And  Humphrey  with  the  peers  be  fall'n  at 

jars: 
Then  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milk-white  rose. 
With  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  j)er- 

fum'd; 
And  in  my  standard  bear  the  arms  of  York,  uo 
To  grapple  with  the  house  of  Lanciister; 
And,  force  j)erforce,  I  '11  make  him  yield  the 

crown, 
Whose  feeble  rule  hath  puU'd  fair  England 

down.  [Exit. 


*  Houte-keeping,  i.e.  hospitality. 

■  In  the  MS.  there  i«  a  note,  "Leave  room  here  for  ten 
lines  to  be  introduced,*'  but  they  were  not  inserted. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


HENRY  VI.— CONDENSED. 


ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


ACT    11. 


*  Scene  I.     An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Bevis  and  Holland,  and  four 
Petitioners. 

Bev.  My  masters,  let 's  stand  close;  my  lord 
protector  will  come  this  way  by  and  by,  and 
then  we  may  deliver  our  supplications  in  the 
quill.2 

Hoi.  Marry,  the  Lonl  protect  him,  for  he 's 
a  good  man !     Heaven  bless  him ! 

Enter  Suffolk  and  Queen  and  Attendants. 

Bev.  Here  a'  comes,  metliinks,  and  tlie  queen 
with  him:  I  '11  be  the  first,  sure. 

Hoi.  Come  back,  fool;  this  is  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  not  my  lortl  protector.  lo 

Suf.  How  now,  fellow  I  wouldst  anything 
with  me  ? 

Bev.  I  pray,  my  loixl,  ^jardon  me !  I  took  ye 
for  my  lord  protector. 

Queen.  [Reading]  **For  my  Lord  Protector!" 
Are  your  supplications  to  his  loixiship?  Let 
me  see  them:  what  is  thine? 

Bev.  Mine  is,  an 't  please  your  grace,  against 
John  Goodman,  my  lord  cardinal's  man,  for 
keeping  my  house,  and  lauds,  and  wife,  and 
all,  from  me.  21 

Suf.  Thy  wife  too?  that  is  some  wrong,  in- 
deed. What 's  yours  ?  What 's  here  ?  [Reads'] 
**Agaiuat  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  for  enclosing  the 
commons  of  Melfortl."— How  now,  sir  knave ! 

Hd.  Alas,  sir,  I  am  but  a  poor  petitioner  of 
our  whole  township. 

Suf.  Base  cullions,^  you  that  love  to  be  pro- 
tected 
Under  the  wings  of  our  protector's  grace, 
Begin  your  suits  anew,  and  sue  to  him.  so 

Away,  away  I  [Tears  the  petitioiu. 

All.  Come  let's  be  gone. 

[Attendants  drive  off  the  Petitioners. 


1  This  scene  is  taken  from  II.  Henry  VI.  1.  3.  Bevitand 
Holland,  two  of  Jack  Cade's  followers,  are  introduced 
among  the  Petitioners. 

3  In  the  quill,  i.e.  in  a  body.        >  Culliont,  wretches. 
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Queen.  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  say,  is  this  the 

guise,  ^ 

Is  this  the  fashion  in  the  court  of  England? 
Is  this  the  government  of  Britain's  isle. 
And  this  the  royalty  of  Albion's  king? 
What !  shall  King  Henry  be  a  pupil  still 
Under  the  surly  Gloster's  governance? 
Am  I  a  queen  in  title  and  in  style, 
And  must  be  made  a  subject  to  a  duke?      40 
I  thought.  King  Henry  was  indeed  a  king;* 
But  all  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness. 
I  would  the  college  of  the  cardinals 
Would  choose  him  pope,  and  carry  him  to 

Rome, 
And  set  the  triple  crown  upon  his  head ; 
That  were  a  state  fit  for  his  holiness. 

Suf  Madam,  be  patient:  as  I  was  cause 
Your  highness  came  to  England;  so  will  I 
In  England  work  your  grace's  full  content 
Queen.  Beside  the  haught  protector,  have  we 

Beaufort  w 

The  im{>erious  churchman,  Somerset,  Buck- 
ingham, 
And  grumbling  York:  and  not  the  least  of 

these 
But  can  do  more  in  England  than  the  king. 
Suf  And  he  of  these,  that  can  do  most  of 

all. 
Cannot  do  more  in  England  than  the  Nevik 
<^een.  Not  all  these  lords  do  vex  me  half 

so  much. 
As  tliat  proud  dame,  the  lord  i)rotector'8  wife. 
She  sweeps  it  through  the  court  with  trooj* 

of  ladies. 
More  like  an  empress  than  Duke  Humphrey's 

wife;  ^ 

Strangers  in  court  do  take  her  for  the  queen: 
Shall  I  not  live  to  be  aveng'd  on  her? 
She  vaunted  'mongst  her  minions  t'  other  day. 
The  very  train  of  her  worst  wearing  gowu 
Was  better  worth  than  all  my  father's  land*. 
Till    Suffolk    gave    two    dukedoms   for  hi* 

daughter. 
Suf  Madam,  myself  have  lim'd  a  bush  for 

her, 
And  plac'd  a  quire  of  such  enticing  binlsS 


HENRY  VL— CONDENSED. 


ACT  II.  Scsne  3. 


will  light  to  listen  to  the  lays, 

3r  mount  to  trouble  you  agaiiL 

w  the  duchess  is  in  conference  7o 

kTgery  Jourdain  the  cunning  witch, 

w  Bolingbroke,  the  conjurer; 

»r  soon  will  bring  good  news  of  her.* 

e  bold  to  counsel  you  in  this; 

I  we  fancy  not  the  cardinal, 

t  we  join  with  him  and  with  these 

gged    York,   that   reacheth   at   the 


h— 


rerweening  arm  I  will  pluck  back 
lis  roses,—  and  with  Buckingham,* 
ave  brought  Duke  Humplirey  in  dis- 

3.  80 

y  one,  we  '11  weed  them  all  at  last, 
yourself  shall  steer  the  happy  helm. 

[Ejceunt. 

*  Scene  II. 

er  Cardinal  and  Buckingham. 

jrood    Buckingliam,    methinks    you 
h'd  her  well, 

Q  inch;*  the  king  and  commonweal 
indebted  for  this  \nece  of  pains. 
e  good  Duke  Humphrey's  wife  so  dry* 
eignty,  she  seeks  to  gain  the  crown* 
lous  sorcery  and  unholy  witchcraft?* 
.y,  my  lonl,  let 's  see  tlie  devil's  writ. 
ve  we  here  ?  [Beads. 

e  yet  lives,  that  Henry  shall  depose; 
iiiJivc,  and  die  a  violent  death."  lO 

8  is  just 

Eacida,  Romanos  vincere  posse." 
the  rest: 

irbat  fate  awaits  the  Duke  of  Suffolk? 
»liall  he  die,  and  take  his  end. 
I  betide  the  Duke  of  Somerset? 
lun  castlefl; 

he  be  on  the  sandy  plains 
•e  castles  mounted  stand." 

r  is  now  in  progress  towards  Saint 
in's;  20 

1,  the  husband  of  this  lovely  lady: 
hese  news,  shall  go  immediately.* 
)reakfast  for  my  lortl  protector. 


ene  is  mainly  taken  from  II.  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 
al  it  substituted  for  York, 


Buck.  Your  grace  shall  give  me  leave,       2* 
To  be  the  poet,  in  hope  of  his  reward. 

Car,  At  your  good  pleasure,  Buckingham. 

[Exit  Buckingham. 
2  This  knaveiy  will  be  tlie  duchess'  wreck, 
And  her  attainture^  the  protector's  fall — 
*  Humphrey  of  Gloster,  thou  shall  well  per- 
ceive 
That,  nor  in  birth  nor  for  autliority,  so 

The  bishop  will  be  overborne  by  thee: 
I  '11  either  make  thee  stoop,  and  bend  the  knee. 
Or  sack  this  country  with  a  mutiny.       [Eant. 

*  Scene  III.    A  Garden. 

Enter  York,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick. 

York.  Now,  my  good  lonls  of  Salisbury'  and 

Warwick, 
Give  me  leave, 

In  this  close  walk,  to  satisfy  myself. 
In  craving  your  opinion  of  my  title. 
Which  is  infallible,  to  England's  crown. 
Sal.  My  lord,  I  long  to  hear  it  at  full 
War.  Sweet  York,  begin:  and  if  thy  claim 

be  good, 
Tlie  Nevils  are  thy  subjects  to  command. 

York.  Then  thus:  9 

Edwai'd  the  Third,  my  lords,  had  seven  sons: 
The  first,  Edwaixl  the  Black  Prince,  Prince  of 

Wales; 
The  second,  William  of   Hatfield;  and  the 

third, 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Qarence;  next  to  whom. 
Was  John  of  Gaunt,  tlie  Duke  of  Lancajster; 
The  fifth  was  Edmund    Langley,   Duke  of 

York; 
The  sixth  was  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke 

of  Gloeter: 
William  of  Windsor  was  the  seventh,  and 

last 
Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  died  before  his 

father; 
And  left  behind  him  Richard,  his  only  son, 
Who,  after  Edward  the  Third's  death,  reign'd 

king;  20 

s  Lines  27.  28  adapted  from  II.  Henry  VI.  I  2.  106,  106. 
s  Attainturtt  i.e.  her  being  attainted  for  treason. 
*  Lines  29-38  Uken  from  I.  Henry  VI.  ▼.  1.  58-62. 
s  This  scene  is  token  from  II.  Henry  VI.  11.  2. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  3. 


HENRY  VI.— CONDENSED. 


ACT  IL  Scene  t 


Till  Bolingbroke,  the  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Crown'd  by  the  name  of  Henry  the  Fourtli, 
Seiz'd  on  the  realm;  and  murder'd  England's 
lord.* 
War.  Father,  the  duke  hath  told  the  truth; 
Thus  got  the  house  of  Lancaster  the  crown. 
VorL  Which  now  they  hold  by  force,  and 
not  by  right; 
For  Richard,  the  first  son's  heir,  being  dead. 
The  issue  of  the  next  son  should  have  reign'd. 
,Sal.  But  William  of  Hatfield  dy'd  without 

an  heir. 
VorL  The  third  son  Lionel  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence left  .{0 
Philippa,    a    daughter  —  her    granddaughter 

Anne,* 
My  mother  (rightful  sov'reign  of  this  realm,* 
By  whom  1  claim  the  kingdom)  w^as  the  heir 
Of  Roger,  Earl  of  March;  who  was  the  son 
Of  Edmund  Mortimer;  that  married  Philippa, 
Sole   daughter   unto    Lionel,    Duke   of  Clar- 
ence : 
So,  if  the  issue  of  the  elder  son 
Succeed  before  the  younger,  I  am  king. 

War.  W^hat  plain  proceeding  is  more  plain 

than  this? 

Henry  doth  claim  the  crown  from  John  of 

Gaunt,  40 

The  foui-th  son;  York  claimeth  it  from  the 

third. 
Till  Lionel's  issue  fails,  his  should  not  reign: 
It  fails  not  yet;  but  flourishes  in  thee. 
And  in  thy  sons,  fair  slips  of  such  a  stock. — 
Then,  father  Salisl)ury,  be  we  the  first. 
That  shall  salute  our  rightful  sovereign 
With  honour  of  his  birthright  to  the  crown. 
Bot/i.  Long  live  our  sovereign  Richard,  Eng- 
land's kingi 
York.  We  thank  you,  lords.     But  I  am  not 
your  king 
Till  I  be  crown'd;  and  that  my  sword   be 
stjiin'd  50 

With  heart-blood  of  the  house  of  Lancaster: 
And  that 's  not  suddenly  to  be  perform'd ; 
But  with  advice  and  silent  secrecy. 
Do  you,  as  I  do,  in  these  dangerous  days, 
Wink  at  the  Duke  of  Suffolk's  insolence, 
At  Beaufoi-t's  pride,  at  Somerset's  ambition, 
Who  now  is  gone  Lord  Regent  into  France: 
At  Buckingham,  and  all  the  crew  of  them, 
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Till   they  have  snar'd   the   shepherd  of  the 

flock, 
That  virtuous  prince,  the  good  duke  Hum- 
phrey: «o 
'Tis  that  they  seek;  and  they,  in  seeking  that. 
Shall  find  their  deaths,  if  York  can  prophesy. 
JSal.  My  lord,  break  off;   we  know  your 

mind  at  full. 
War.  My  heart  assures  me,  that  the  Earl  of 
Warwick 
Shall  one  day  make  the  Duke  of  York  a  king. 
Yorl:  And,  Nevil,  this  I  do  assure  myself— 
Richard  shall  live  to  make  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick 
The  greatest  man  in  England,  but  the  king. 

[Exeutit. 

^  Scene  IV.     T/ie  Abbey  at  Bury. 

Enter  the  King,  Queen,  Cardinal,  Suffolk, 
Clifford,  Exeter,  &c.,  to  the  Parliament. 

King.   I  muse  my  lord  of  Gloster  is  not 
come : 
'T  is  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man, 
Whate'er  occasion  keeps  him  from  us  now. 
(^ueen.  Can  you  not  see  ?  or  will  you  not  ob- 
serve 
The  strangeness  of  his  alter'd  countenance? 
With  what  a  majesty  he  bears  himself; 
How  insolent  of  late  he  is  become. 
How  j)roud,  how  peremptory,  and  unlike  him- 
self? 
By  flattery  hath  he  won  the  commons'  hearts; 
And,  when  he  please  to  make  commotion,    lo 
'T  is  to  be  fear'd,  they  all  will  follow  him. 
Now  't  is  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  shallow- 
rooted  ; 
Suffer  them  now,  and  they  '11  o'ergrow  the  gar- 
den. 
And  choke  the  herbs  for  want  of  husbandry. 
My  Lords  of  Suffolk — and  of  Winchester- 
Reprove'-^  my  allegation,  if  you  can; 
Or  else  conclude  mv  words  effectual. 

Suf.  Well  hath  your  highness  seen  into  this 
duke; 
And,  had  I  fii-st  been  put  to  s[)eak  my  mind, 
I  think  1  should  have  told  your  grace's  tale.  » 


»  This  scene  is  mainly  taken  from  II.  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 
2  Reprove,  disprove. 


ACT  II.  SoeuA  4. 


HENRY  VL— CONDENSED. 


ACT  II.  Scene  4. 


Smooth  runs  the  water,  where  the  brook  is 
deepest:  21 

And  in  his  simple  show  he  harbours  treason. 

Car.  The  duchess,  by  his  subornation, 
Upon  my  life,  began  those  devilish  practices 
I  oft  liave  hinted  to  your  majesty,* 
By  wicked  means  to  frame  King  Henry's  fall. 
No,  no,  my  sovereign;  Gloster  is  a  man, 
Unsounded  yet,  and  full  of  deej)  deceit. 
Take  heed,  my  lord,  the  welfare  of  us  all 
Hangs  on  the  cutting  short  that    fraudful 
man.  30 

King.  My  lords,  at  once;  the  care  you  have 
of  us. 
To  mow  down  thorns  tliat  would  aimoy  our 

foot. 
Is  worthy  praise:  but  shall  I  speak  my  con- 
science ? 
Our  kinsman  Gloster  is  as  innocent 
From  meaning  treason  to  our  royal  person 
As  i.s  the  sucking  lamb,  or  harmless  dove : 
The  duke  is  virtuous,  mild,  and  too  well  given. 
To  clream  on  eWl,  or  to  work  my  downfall. 

Enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  All  happiness  unto  my  l(»rd  the  king! 
Pardon,  my  liege,  that  I  have  staid  so  long. 

Enter  Buckingham. 

*  King.  What  tidings  with  our  cousin  Buck- 
ingham? 41 

Back'.  Such  as  my  heart  doth  tremble  to 
unfold. 

A  sort*  of  naughty  persons,  lewdly^  l>ent — 
Under  the  countenance  and  confederacy 
Of  Lady  Eleanor,  the  protector's  wife, 
Have  practis'd  dangerously  against  your  state. 
Dealing  with  witches,  and  with  conjurers: 
Whom  we  have  apprehended  in  the  fact; 
Raising  up  wicked  sjiirits  from  under  ground, 
Demanding  of  King  Henr>''s  life  and  death,  00 
And  other  of  your  highness'  pri^'y-council, 
Ail  more  at  krge  your  grace  shall  understand. 
King.  O  Heaven,  what  mischiefs  work  the 
kicked  ones; 
Heaping  confusion  on  their  own  heads  thereby! 


1  Lines  41 -C6  Uken  from  II.  Henry  VI.  ii.  1. 

s  Sort = set,  company.  >  Lewdly,  wickedly. 


Queen,  Gloster,  see  here  the  tainture*  of  thy 

House,  55 

And    look    thyself    be   faultless,   thou  wert 

best. 
Glo.  Madam,  for  myself,  to  heaven  I  do 

appeal, 
How   I  have  lov'd  the  king,  and   common- 
wealth: 
And,  for  my  wife,  I  know  not  how  it  stands;' 
Sorry  I  am  to  heai*  what  I  have  heard:         60 
Noble  she  is;  but  if  she  have  forgot 
Honour,  and  virtue,  and  convers'd  with*  such 
As,  like  to  pitch,  defile  nobility, 
I  banish  her  my  be<l,  and  company; 
And  give  her  up  to  law,  and  punishment. 
That  hath  dishonour'd  G luster's  honest  name. 
^King.  In  sight  of  Heaven  and  us  their  crime 

is  great; 
And  if  by  lawful  course  their  guilt  l)e  found,* 
In  Smithfield  shall  the  rest  be  burnt  to  ashes, 
Dame  Eleanor  being  more  nobly  bom,  To 

Despoiled  of  her  honour  in  her  life. 
Shall,  after  three  days'  open  penance  done. 
Live  in  the  country  here,  in  banishment. 
With  Sir  John  Stiinley,  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
(jIo.  Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart 

of  grief. 
Ah,  Humphrey,  this  dishonour  in  thine  age 
Will    bring   thy   head    with   sorrow   to    the 

gi'ound ! — 
I  l)eseech  your  majesty,  give  me  leave  to  go; 
Sorrow  would   solace,  and   mine   age  would 

ease. 
King.  Stay,  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloster:  ere 

thou  go,  .so 

Give  up  thy  staff;  Henry  will  nde  himself; 
Then  go  in  peace,  Humphrey;  no  less  belov'd, 
Than  when  thou  wert  protector  to  thy  king. 

Queen.  I  see  no  reason,  why  a  king  of  yeare 
Should  be  to  be  protected  like  a  child. — 
Give  up  your  staff,  sir,  and  the  king  his  realm. 
Glo.  My  stiifF?— here,  noble  Henry,  is  my 

staflf: 
As  willingly  do  I  the  same  resign 
As  e'er  thy  father  Henry  gave  it  me; 
And  leave  it  humbly  at  thy  royal  feet  * 
As  others  would  ambitiously  receive  it         oo 


4  Tainture,  defllement 
s  Convert'd  icith,  associnted  with. 
•  Lines  67-00  adapted  from  II.  Henry  VI.  ii.  8. 
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ACT  II.  Boene  4. 


HENEY  VL— CONDENSED. 


ACT  n.  BoeBB  i 


^  Suf.  Now,  Gloster,  thou  art  a  private*  man 

again,*  91 

I  do  arrest  thee  of  high  treason  here. 

Glo.  Well,  Suffolk,  yet  thou  shalt  not  see 

me  blush. 
Nor  change  my  countenance  for  this  arrest; 
I  see  your  malice  and  I  scorn  it,  lords;* 
For  had  I  twenty  times  as  many  foes, 
•And  each  of  them  had  twenty  times  your 

power. 
All  these  could  not  procure  me  any  scathe, 
So  long  a£  I  am  loyal,  true  and  crimeless. 
Tlie  purest  spring  is  not  so  free  from  mud,    lOO 
As  I  am  clear  from  treason  to  my  sovereign: 
Who  can  accuse  me?  wherein  am  I  guilty? 
Car,  'T  is  thought,  my  lord,  that  you  took 

bribes  of  France, 
And,  being  protectx^r,  stay'd  the  soldiers'  pay; 
By  means  whereof    his  highness   hath   lost 

France. 
Qlo.  Is  it  but  thought  so?  what  are  they, 

that  think  it? 
I  never  robb'd  the  soldiers  of  their  pay, 
Nor  ever  had  one  penny  bribe  from  J'rance. 
So  help  me  Heaven,  as  I  have  watch'd  the 

night — 
Ay,  night  by  night — in  studying  good  for  Eng- 
land I  no 
That  doit^  that  e*er  I  wrested  from  the  king, 
Or  any  groat*  I  hoarded  to  my  use, 
Be  brought  against  me  at  my  trial-day  I 
No;  many  a  pound  of  mine  own  proi)er  store. 
Because  I  would  not  tax  the  needy  commons, 
Have  I  disburaed  to  the  gjirrisons. 
And  never  ask'd  for  restitution. 

Car.  It  serves  you  well,  my  lord,  to  say  so 

much. 
*  Queen.  Thy  sumptuous  buildings,  and  thy 

wife's  attire. 
Have  cost  a  mass  of  public  treasury.  120 

Car.  The  commons  hast  thou  rack'd;  the 

clergy's  bags 
Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions. 
'  Buck.  In  your  protectorship,  you  did  devise 


1  Lines  02-04,  100-118  from  II.  Henry  VI.  UL  1;  Lines 
95-08  from  II.  Henry  VI.  U.  4. 
>  Private,  deprived  of  official  position, 
s  Doit,  a  smidl  coin  -  |>|th  of  a  penny. 
4  Oroa<  =  a  small  coin  =  foarpence. 
s  Linen  110-122  taken  from  II.  Henry  VI.  i.  S. 
"  Lines  123-177  are  taken  from  II.  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 
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Strange  tortures  for  offenders,  never  beard  cf, 
Tliat  England  was  defam'd  by  tyranny.      125 
Qlo.  Why,  't  is  well  known,  that,  whiles  I 
was  protector. 
Pity  was  all  the  blame  that  was  in  me; 
For  I  should  melt  at  an  offender's  tears. 
And  lowly  words  were  ransom  for  their  Crimea. 
Suf.  My  lord,  these  faults  are  easy,  quickly 
answer'd :  !•■« 

But  mightier  crimes  are  laid  unto  your  charge, 
Whereof  you  cannot  easily  purge  yourself. 
I  do  arrest  you  in  his  highness'  name; 
And  here  commit  you  to  my  lord  cardinal 
To  keep,  until  your  further  time  of  trial 
King.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  't  is  my  spedil 
hope, 
That  you  will  clear  yourself  from  all  suspi- 
cion; 
My  conscience  tells  me  you  are  innocent 
Olo.  Ah,  gracious  lord,  these  days  are  dan- 
gerous!^ 
Virtue  is  chok'd  with  foul  ambition,  140 

And  equity  exil'd  your  highness'  land. 
Beaufort's  red  sparkling  eyes  blab  his  heart's 

malice. 
And  Suffolk's  cloudy  brow  his  stormy  hate; 
Sharp    Buckingliam    unburthens    with    his 

tongue 
The  envious  loatl  that  lies  upon  his  heart; 
And  you,  my  sovereign  lady,  with  the  rest. 
Causeless  have  laid  disgraces  on  my  head; 
And,  with  your  best  endeavour,  have  stirr'd 

up 
My  liefest  liege  to  be  mine  enemy: —  i« 

Ay,  all  of  you  have  laid  your  heads  together, 
And  ail  to  make  away  my  guiltless  life: 
I  shall  not  want  false  witness  to  condemn 

me. 
Nor  store  of  treasons  to  augment  my  guilt; 
The  ancient  proverb  will  be  well  effected— 
A  staff  is  quickly  found  to  beat  a  dog. 

Car.  My  liege,  his  railing  is  intolerable: 
If  those,  that  care  to  keep  your  royal  pereon 
From  treason's  secret  knife,  and  traitors'  rag«. 
Be  thus  upbraided,  chid,  and  rate<l  at,  ^'^ 
T  will  make  them  cool  in  zeal  unto  your  graft?- 
Suf.  Hath  he  not  twit  our  sovereign  lady 
hei*e, 

7  Dangertiui,  fraught  with  peril. 


M4. 


HENEY  VL~CONDENSED. 


ACT  IL  Scsne  4. 


Iiad  suborned  some  to  swear  162 

Rations  to  o'erthrow  his  state? 

Bat  I  can  give  the  loser  leave  to 

r  truer  spoke  than  meant:  I  lose,  in- 

he  winners,  for  they  play  me  false! — 
such  losers  may  have  leave  to  speak. 
le'U  wrest  tlie  sense,  and  hold  us 
dl  day: — 

inal,  he  is  your  prisoner, 
guard — secure  the  duke,  and  hold 
Hire.*  170 

aiow  their  complot  is  to  have  my  life, 
ay  death  might  make  this  island 

e  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 

xpend  it  with  all  willingness; 

is  made  the  prologue  to  their  play; 

ands  more  tliat  yet  suspect  no  peril, 

conclude  their  plotted  tragedy. 

I  my  king,  when  I  am  dead  and  gone, 

Ity  and  pe^ice  attend  thy  throne. 

lus  droops  the  lofty  pine  and  hangs 
arays.^  i80 

Wliy  now  is  Henry  king,  and  Mar- 
.  queen. 

Ah,  uncle  Humphrey!  yet  the  hour 's 
me, 
I  prov'd  thee  false,  or  fear'd  thy 

■ 

Enter  Somerset. 

.11  health  unto  my  gracious  sovereign! 
ags  bring  I  to  you  out  of  France, 
f  slaughter,  and  discomfiture: 
ienne,  Rheims,  Orleans,  are  reta'en,* 
'our  interest  in  those  tenitories 
'  bereft  you — all  is  lost. 
Uold  news,  lord  regent:  but  Heaven's 
be  done !  190 

Enter  York. 
Sij  liege,  from  Ireland  have  I  letters 

es  178-181  taken  from  II.  Henry  VI.  ii.  S. 
iiy«.  shoots,  branches. 
es  182-184,  188-215  from  II.  Henry  VI.  ill.  1. 
B  186,  186  taken  from  I.  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 


To  signify — that  rebels  there  are  up,  iw 

And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword : 
Send  succours,  Harry,  stop  the  rage  betime. 
Before  the  wound  do  grow  incurable; 
For,  being  green,  there  is  great  hope  of  help. 
Som,  A  breach,  that  craves  a  quick  expe- 
dient stop ! 
What  counsel  give  you  in  this  weighty  cause? 
Fork,  That  Somerset  be  sent  a  regent  thither: 
To  awe  the  rebels  witli  his  blushing  rose,*  200 
T  is  meet,  that  lucky  ruler  be  employed; 
Witness  the  fortune  he  hath  had  in  France. — 

Som.  If  York,  with  all  his  far-fet  policy. 
And  pallid  ensign  of  a  coward's  hue,* 
Had  been  the  regent  there  instead  of  me. 
He  never  would    have  staid  in   France  so 
long. 
York.  No,  not  to  lose  it  all,  as  thou  hast 
done: 
I  rather  would  have  lost  my  life  betimes, 
Than  bring  a  burthen  of  dishonour  home. 
By  staying  there  so  long,  till  all  were  lost.  210 
Queetu  No  more,  good  York; — sweet  Som- 
erset, be  still; — 
Thy  fortune,  York,  hadst  thou  been  regent 

there, 
Might  happily  have  prov'd  far  worse  than  his. 
York,  What,  worse  than  nought?  nay,  then 

a  shame  take  all ! 
Som,  And,  in  the  number,  thee,  that  wisliest 

shame! 
*  King.  Peace,  brawling  lords,  your  factions 
you  maintain,* 
And  whilst  a  field  should  be  despatch'd  and 

fought. 
You  are  disputing  of  your  generals: 
Oh,  faithful  Gloeter,  come  to  me  again !  * 
Thou  never  didst  me  wrong,  nor  no  man 
wrong.*  220 

*  But,  oh,  with  bootless  tears  and  with  dimm'd 

eyes 
I  look  to  thee,  and  cannot  do  thee  good. 
So  mighty  are  thy  vowed  enemiea  [Exit. 

Queetu  Methinks  my  lord  is  cold  in  these 
distractions,* 
Too  full  of  tender  pity,  and  Gloster's  show 
Beguiles  him  as  the  mournful  crocodile 


«  Lines  217-218  taken  from  I.  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 
*  Lines  221-296  adapted  from  111.  1. 
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With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers — 
But,  come,  dispatch  must  answer  these  affairs. 
Go,  muster  force,  bold  York — for  Ireland — fly,* 
Bend  down  rebellion  to  the  royal  yoke,*     sjjo 
Redeem  the  glories  of  the  blemish'd  crown,* 
And  make  high  majesty  look  like  itself. 
Go,  levy  powers,  and  prosperous  mayst  thou 

fight* 
For  England's  weal,  and  royal  Henry's  right* 
[Exeunt  all  hvi  York,  Cardinal,  and  Suffolk, 
Car.  The  uncivil^  kernes  of  Ireland  are  in 
arms. 
And  temper  clay  with  blood  of  Englishmen: 
Thither  your  grace  shall  lead  a  band  of  men. 
Collected  choicely,  from  each  county  some, 
And  try  your  hap  against  the  Irishmen. 
York.  I  am  content:   provide  me  soldiers, 
lords,  240 

Whiles  I  take  order  for  mine  own  affairs. 

[Sits  dovrn  to  write. 
Suf.  A  charge,  Lord  York,  that  I  will  see 
perform'd. 
But  now  return  we  to  the  false  Duke  Hum- 
phrey. 
Car.  That  he  should  die,  is  worthy  policy; 
But  yet  w^e  want  a  colour  for  his  death: 
T  is  meet,  he  be  condemn'd  by  course  of  law. 
Siif.  But,  in  my  mind,  that  were  no  policy: 
The  king  will  labour  still  to  save  his  life; 
The  commons  haply  rise  to  save  his  life; 
And  yet  we  have  but  trivial  argument,        2.'»o 
More  than  mistrust,  that  shows  him  worthy 
death. 
Car.  So  that  by  this  you  would  not  have 
him  die. 
Say  as  you  think,  and  speak  it  from  your  soul. 
Suf.  Ah,  Lord,  as  fain  as  I  myself  would  live.* 
Say  but  the  word  and  I  will  be  his  priest 
Car.  But  I  would  have  him  dead,  my  lord 
of  Suffolk, 
Ere  you  can  take  due  order  for  a  priest 
Say  you  consent  and  censure  welP  the  deed, 
And  I  '11  provide  his  executioner. 

Suf.  Here  is  my  hand,  the  deed  is  worthy 
doing.  200 


»  Uncivil,  barbaruuft. 
s  Ctnture  irell,  approve  of  aa  a  Jadge. 
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York.  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  even  on  the  in- 
stant, 261 
At  Bristol  I  expect  my  soldiers; 
For  there  I  '11  ship  them  all  for  Ireland. 
Suf.    1  '11  see  it  truly  done,   my   lord  of 

York.* 
Car.  And  for  Duke  Humphrey,  I  will  deal 
with  him. 
That,  henceforth,  he  shall  trouble  us  no  more. 

[Exeufit  all  htit  York. 
York.  Now,  York,  or  never,  steel  thy  fearful 
thoughts, 
And  change  misdoubt  to  resolution: 
Be  that  thou  hop'st  to  be;  or  what  thou  art 
Resign  to  death;  it  is  not  worth  the  enjoying: 
Well,  nobles,  well;  'tis  politickly  done,       271 
To  send  me  jmcking  with  an  host  of  men: 
'Twas  men  I  lack'd,  and  you  will  give  them 

me: 
I  take  it  kindly;  yet,  be  well  ajssur'd 
You  put  sharp  weapons  in  a  madman  s  hands. 
Whiles  I  in  Ireland  nourish  a  mighty  band, 
I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm, 
Shiul  blow  ten  thousand  souls  to  heaven,  or 

hell; 
And  this  fell  tempest  shall  not  cease  to  rage 
Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head,  2« 

Like  to  the  glorious  sun's  tnmsparent  beams. 
Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-bred  flaw.' 
And,  for  a  minister  of  my  intent, 
I  have  seduc'd  a  headstrong  Kentishman, 
John  Cade  of  Ashford, 
To  make  commotion,  as  full  well  he  can. 
Under  the  title  of  John  Mortimer. 
This  devil  here  shall  be  my  substitute;       2# 
For  that  John  Mortimer,  which  now  is  demi. 
In  face,  in  gait,  in  speech,  he  doth  resemble: 
By  this  I  shall  perceive  the  commons'  miuds; 
If  they  affect  the  house  and  claim  of  York, 
Why,  then  from   Ireland  come  I  with  my 

strength. 
And    reap   the    harvest   which   that   rascal 

sow'd: 
For,  Humphrey  being  dead,  as  he  shall  be, 

And  Henry  put  apart,  the  next  for  me, 

[Exii- 

3  Flaw,  commotion;  or,  perhaps,  a  sudden  gust  of  «iD^ 
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ACT  III. 


*  Scene  1.     Part  of  Kent. 

Enter  George  Bevis  and  John  Holland. 

Bms.  Come,  aiid  get  thee  a  sword,  though 
made  of  a  lath;  they  have  been  up  these  two 
days. 

HolL  They  have  the  more  need  to  sleep  now 
then. 

BevU.  I  tell  thee,  Jack  Cade  the  clothier 
meitns  to  dress  the  commonwealth,  and  turn 
it>,  and  set  a  new  nap  upon  it. 

IJoll.  So  he  had  neetl,  for  'tis  threadbare. 
Well,  I  say,  it  was  never  merry  world  in  Eng- 
land, since  gentlemen  came  up.  ii 

BevU.  O  miserable  age  I  virtue  is  not  re- 
garde<i  in  handicrafts-men. 

HolL  The  nobility  think  scorn  to  go  in 
leather  aprons. 

Bei'is.  Nay  more,  the  king's  council  are  no 
good  workmen. 

HolL  True;  and  yet  it  is  said — "labour  in 
thy  vocation;"  which  is  as  much  to  say  as — let 
the  magistnites  l>e  labouring  men;  and  there- 
fore should  we  be  magistnites.  21 

Bevis.  Thou  hast  hit  it;  for  there 's  no  better 
sign  of  a  brave  mind,  than  a  hard  hand. 

HoU.  I  see  them  I  I  see  them  I  There's 
Best's  son,  the  tanner  of  Wingham. 

Beds.  He  shall  have  the  skins  of  our  enemies, 
to  make  dogVleather  of. 

Holl.  And  Dick  the  butcher, — 

Bevis.  Tlien  is  sin  struck  down  like  an  ox, 
and  iniquity's  throat  cut  hke  a  calf.  so 

HolL  And  Smith  the  weaver — 

Bevis.  Argo,  their  thread  of  life  is  spun. 

Holl.  Come,  come,  let 's  fall  in  with  them. 

Ihnim.  Enter  Cade,  Dick  the  Bittc/ter,  Smith 
the  Weaver^  and  a  Sawyer^  with  infinite 
numbers. 

Cade.  We,  John  Cade,  so  term'd  of  our  sup- 
P<j«h1  father — inspired  with  the  spirit  of  putting 
down  kings  and  princes. — C*ommand  silence. 

^  This  scene  is  talceii  from  II.  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 


Bev.  Silence! 

Cade.  My  father  was  a  Mortimer — 

Holl.  \^Aside'\  He  was  an  honest  bricklayer. 

Cade.  My  mother  a  Plantagenet —  40 

Holl.  [Aside]  I  knew  her  well,  she  was  a 
midwife. 

Cade.  Therefore  am  I  of  an  honourable 
house.  Be  brave,  then;  for  your  captain  is 
brave,  and  vows  reformation.  There  shall  be, 
in  England,  seven  halfpenny  loaves  sold  for 
a  penny:  the  three-hoop'd  pot  shall  have  ten 
hoops;  and  I  will  make  it  felony,  to  drink  small 
beer:  all  the  realm  shall  be  in  commons,  and 
in  Cheapside  shall  my  jxilfrey  go  to  grass. 
And  when  I  am  king,  as  king  I  will  be —    51 

All.  Heaven  save  yom*  majesty ! 

Cade.  I  thank  you,  gooil  peoi>le: — there  shall 
be  no  money;  all  shall  eat  and  drink  on  my 
score;  and  I  will  a])parel  them  all  in  one  livery, 
that  they  may  agree  like  brothers,  and  worship 
me  their  lord. 

Ber.  The  tirst  thhig  we  <lo,  let  s  kill  all  the 
lawyers.  5» 

Cadf>.  Nay,  that  I  mean  to  do.  See  wliat 
noise  is  that  [Exit  Holland.]  Is  not  this  a 
lamentable  thing,  that  of  the  skin  of  an  inno- 
cent lamb  should  be  made  parchment?  that 
j)archment,  being  scribbled  o'er,  should  undo 
a  man?  Some  say,  the  bee  stings:  but  I  say, 
'tis  the  bee's  wax;  for  I  did  but  seal  once  to 
a  thing,  and  I  was  never  my  own  man  since. 
How  now  \  who 's  there  ?  m 

Enter  Holland  bringing  in  the  Clerk 
of  Chatham. 

Holl.  The  clerk  of  Chatham:  lie  can  write 
and  read,  and  cast  accompt  TO 

Cade.  Here's  a  villain  I 

Holl.  H  'as  a  book  in  his  pocket  with  retl 
letters  in 't. 

Cade.  I  am  sorry  for 't:  the  man  is  a  proper 
man,  on  mine  honour;  unless  I  find  him  guilty, 
he  shall  not  die. — Come  hither,  siiTah,  I  must 
examine  thee:  what  is  thy  name? 

Clerk.  Emmanuel. 

Bev.  Twill  go  hard  with  you. 
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Cad^.  Let  me  alone: — Dost  thou  use  to  write 
thy  name  ?  or  hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself,  like 
an  honest  plain-dealing  man?  82 

Clerk.  Sir,  I  thank  Heaven  I  have  been  so 
well  brought  up,  that  I  can  write  my  name. 

AIL  He  hath  confess'd:  away  with  him;  he's 
a  villain,  and  a  tmitor. 

Cade,  Away  with  him,  I  say:  hang  him  with 
his  pen  and  ink-honi  about  his  neck. 

l^Ex'it  Holland,  d'Cy  icith  the  Clerk, 

Shouts.     Re-enter  Hollaxd. 

IIoll.  Where 's  our  general  ? 

Cade.  Here  I  am,  thou  particular  fellow.   90 

Holl.  Fly,  fly,  fly:  Sir  Humi)hrey  Stafford  and 
hia  brother  are  hard  by,  with  the  king's  forcea 

Cade.  Stand,  villain,  stand,  or  I  '11  fell  thee 
down :  He  shall  be  encounter'd  with  a  man  as 
good  as  himself:  he  is  but  a  knight,  is  a'? 

IIoll  No. 

Cade.  To  equal  him,  I  will  make  myself  a 
knight  presently;  \^Kneels\  Rise  up.  Sir  John 
Mortimer.  [Rise*]  Now  have  at  him  I  loi 

And  you  that  love  the  commons,  follow  me. — 
Now  show  youi-selves  men,  't  is  for  liberty. 
We  will  not  leave  one  lord,  one  gentleman: 
Spare  none,  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shoon;* 
For  they  ai'e  thrifty  hont  st  men,  and  such 
As  would  (but  that  they  dare  not)  take  our 
parts.  107 

liev.  If  we  mean  to  thrive  and  do  good, 
break  open  the  gaols,  and  let  out  the  prisonei's. 

Cade.  Fear  not  that,  I  warrant  thee.  Come, 
let's  march  towanis  London.  Stiike  up  the 
drum.  [ExeuTii, 


2 Scene  II.     An  apartmetit  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  tiro  from  the  murder  of  Duke  Humphrey. 

First  }fur.  Run,  tell  Lord  Suffolk,  and  the 
cardinal. 
We  have  de8|>atch'd  the  duke,  as  they  com- 
manded. 
Sec,  Mur.  O,  that  it  were  to  do! — What 
have  we  done^ 
Didst  ever  hear  a  man  so  penitent? 

1  Clouted  ghoon,  hol>-nalle<l  shoes. 
*  This  scene  (lines  1-255)  is  mainly  talcen  from  II.  Henry 
VI.  iii.  2. 
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Enter  SuFroLK. 

First  Jfur.  Here  comes  my  lord. 

Suf.  Now,  sirs,  have  you  despatche<l  the 

duke? 
First  Mar.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  he's  dead. 
Suf.  Why,  tliat  's  well  said.    Go,  get  you  to 
my  house;  iJO 

I  will  reward  you  for  this  venturous  deed. 

[Exeunt  murderers. 
The  king  and  all  the  peers  ai-e  here  at  hand.— 

Enter  the  Kino,  the  Queen,  Beaufort, 
Somerset,  ^cith  Attendants. 

King.  Go,  call  the  duke  unto  our  presence 
straight; 
Say  we  intend  to  try  his  grace  to-day, 
If  he  be  guilty,  as  't  is  publisheil. 

Suf.  I  '11  call  him  presently,  my  noble  lord. 

[Exit. 
King.  And,  I  pray  you  all. 
Proceed  no  stniiter'  'gainst  our  uncle  GIosUt, 
Than,  from  true  evidence  of  good  esteem, 
He  be  approv'd  in  practice  culjiable.  im 

Queen.  Heaven  forbid,  any  malice  should 
prevail, 
Tliat  faultless  may  condemn  a  nobleman! 

Re-enter  Suffolk. 

King.  How  now?   why  look'st  thou  pale? 
why  treinblest  thou? 
WTiere  is  our  uncle?  what  is  the  matter,  Suf- 
folk? 
Suf.  Dead  in  his  beil,  my  lord;  Gloster  ia 
dead.  [The  King  svoons. 

Cur.    Heaven's  secret    judgment: — I  did 
dream  to-night. 
The  Duke  was  dumb,  and  could  not  speak  a 
word. 
Quee}u  How  fai-es  my  gracious  lonl  ? 
Suf.  Comfort, my  sovereign!  gracious  Henn', 

comfort! 
King.  What,  doth  my  lonl  of  Suffolk  com- 
fort me?  »^ 
Hide  not  thy  |)oison  with  such  sugar'd  wonw; 
Lay  not  thy  hands  on  me;  forbear,  I  say; 
Their  touch  affrights  me,  as  a  serpent  8  stiug- 
Thou  baleful  messenger,  out  of  my  sight! 

s  No  ttraiter,  no  more  strictly. 
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Upon  thj  eye-balls  murderous  tyranny 
Site,  in  grim  majesty,  to  fright  the  world. 
Ah,  woe  is  me  for  Gloster,  hapless  man! 
Queen.  Is  all  thy  comfort  shut  in  Gloeter's 

tomb? 
Why,  then  dame  Margaret  was  ne'er  thy  joy: 
Was  I,  for  this,  nigh  wreck'd  upon  the  sea;  160 
And  twice  by  awkward^  wind  from  England's 

bank 
Drove  bick  again  unto  my  native  clime? 
What  did  I  then,  but  curs'd  the  gentle  gusts, 
And  he  that  loos'd  them^  from  their  brazen 

caves; 
And  bid  them  blow  towards  England's  blessed 

shore. 
Or  turn  our  stem  upon  a  dreadful  rock? 
Yet  -iEolus  would  not  be  a  murderer. 
The  pretty- vaulting  sea  refused  to  drown  me; 
Tlie  splitting  rocks ^  cower'd  in  the  sinking 

sands. 
And   would  not  dash  me  with  their  ragged 

sidos;  160 

Because  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they. 
Might  in  thy  palace  perish*  Margaret. 

XoUe  urithin.    Enter  Warwick  and  Salisbury 
irU/ioutj  icith  mant/  Commons  following. 

War.  It  is  reported,  mighty  sovereign, 
Thiit  g<x>d   Duke  Humphrey  traitorously  is 

murder'd 
Bv  Suffolk's    and    the    Cardinal    Beaufort's 

means. 
The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees, 
That  want  their  leader,  scatter  up  and  down. 
And  care  not  whom  they  sting  in  his  revenge. 
Myself  have  calm'd  their  spleenful  mutiny. 
Until  they  hear  the  order  of  his  death.         170 
King.  That  he  is  dead,  good  Warwick,  't  is 

too  true; 
But  how  he  died  Heaven  knows,  not  Henry:* 
Knter  his  chaml>er,  view  his  breathless  corpse, 
And  comment  then  upon  his  sudden  death. 

[  Warwick  goes  in. 
O  thou  that  judgest  all  things,  stay  my  thoughts, 
My  thoughts,  that  labour  to  persuade  my  soul. 


1  Avfkitard,  adverw. 

)  He  that  loot'd  them,  le.  Molxu. 

*  Siditting  rocks,  i.e.  rocks  that  are  used  to  split  the 
^des  of  vessels.  *  Perith,  used  actively  =  kllL 

*  Uenry,  pronomiced  ■■  a  trisyllable. 


Some  violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphrey's 

life! 
If  my  suspect®  be  false,  forgive  me.  Heaven, 
For  judgment  only  doth  belong  to  thee ! 

A  bed  with  Gloster's  body  put  forth. 

War.  Come  hither,  gracious  sovereign,  view 
this  body.  180 

King.  That  is  to  see  how  deep  my  grave  is 
made: 

For,  with  his  soul,  fled  all  my  worldly  solace. 
War.  As  surely  as  my  soul  intends  to  live 

I  do  believe  that  violent  hands  were  laid 

Upon  the  life  of  this  tlirice-famed  duke. 
Suf.  A  dreadful  oath,  sworn  with  a  solemn 
tongue! 

What  instance  gives  Lord  War^'ick  for  his 
vow? 
War.  See,  how  the  blood  is  settled  in  his 
face! 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost,^ 

Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  blood- 
less, no 

Being ^  all  descended  to  the  labouring  heart; 

Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death, 

Attracts  the  same    for   aidauce   'gainst   the 
enemy; 

Which  with  the  heart  there  cools,  and  ne'er 
returneth 

To  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again. 

But,  see,  his  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood; 

His  eye-ball8  further  out  than  when  he  liv*d, 

Staring  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man; 

His  liair  uprear'd,  his  nostrils  stretch'd  with 
struggling; 

His    hands    abroad    display'd,  as    one  tliat 
grasp'd  200 

And  tugg'd  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  sub- 
du'd. 

Look,  on  the  sheets  his  hair,  you  see,  is  stick- 
ing: 

His  well-proportion'd  beard  made  rough  and 
i-ugged, 

Like  to  the  summer's  com  by  tempest  lodg'd.*' 

It  cannot  be,  but  he  was  nuiixlerd  here; 

The  least  of  all  these  signs  were  prol>able. 


•  Sitftpect,  sospicion. 

'  Timely-jyQiied  ghoat,  i.e.  the  corpse  of  one  who  has 
died  a  natural  death.        *  Beitig,  i.e.  (the  blood)  1>eing. 

*  Lodg'd,  beateu  down. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


HENRY  VI.— CX)NDENSED. 


ACT  UL  8oeae  S. 


Suf.  Why,   Warwick,  who  sliould  do   the 
duke  to  death? 
Myself,  aiid  Beaufort,  had  him  in  protection; 
And  we,  I  hope,  sir,  are  no  murderers. 

If  ar.  AVho  finds  the  heifer  de<id,  and  bleed- 
ing fresh,  210 
And  sees  fast  by  a  butcher  with  an  axe. 
But   will   suspect,    'twas  he  that  made  the 

slaughter  ? 
Wlio  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's^  nest. 
But  may  imagine  how  the  binl  was  dead, 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  unblocxiy'd  beak? 
Even  so  suspicious  is  this  tnigedy. 

Queen.  Are  you  the  butcher,  Suffolk?  Where's 
your  knife? 
Is  Beaufort  term'd  a  kite?     Where  ai-e  his 
talons?  \^ExU  Cardinal. 

War.  Madam,  be  still;  with  reverence  may 
I  say  it; 
For  every  word,  you  speak  in  his  behalf,     220 
Is  slander  to  your  royal  dignity. 

Suf.  Blunt-witted  lord,  ignoble  in  demean- 


our: 
If  ever  lady  wrong'd  her  lord  so  much, 
Thy  mother  took  into  her  bhimeful  Ijed 
Some  stern  untutor  d  churl,  and  noble  stock 
Was  graft-  with  crab-tree  slip;  whose  fruit 

thou  art, 
And  never  of  the  Nevils'  noble  race. 
HVer.  Liar  and  slave  1 — ^ 

[Suffolk-  and  Wanricl'  draw. 

Kuuj.  Why,  how  now,  lords/  your  wnith- 

ful  weapons  drawn  229 

Here  in  our  presence  ?  dare  you  be  so  lM)ld  ? — 

[Shout. 
Why,  what  tumultuous  clamour  have  w^e  here? 

JCnter  Salisbury. 

Sal.  Sirs,  stiuid  apart;  the  king  slmll  know 

your  mind. — 
Dread  lord,  the  commons  send  you  word  by  me. 
Unless  Lord  Suffolk  straight  be  done  to  death, 
Or  biinished  fair  England's  territories. 
They  will  by  violence  tear  him   from  your 

paLice ; 
They  say,  by  him  the  good   Duke  Humphrey 

died ; 


1  Puttoek,  a  kite. 

'^  Graft,  past  participle  of  graff-  grafted. 

3  Compare  Macbeth,  v.  5.  35. 
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They  say,  in  him  they  fear  your  highness? 

death; 
And  they  wull  guard  you,  whe'r  you  will,  orno- 
From  such  fell  serpents  as  false  Suffolk  is; 
With  whose  envenomed  and  fatal  sting, 
Your  loving  imcle,  twenty  times  his  worth, 
They  say,  is  shamefully  bereft  of  life. 
Commons  [Within\   An  answer  from 

king. 
King.  Go,  Salisbury,  and  tell  them  all  froi 

me. 
I  thank  them  for  their  tender  loving  care; 
And  had  I  not  been  cited*  so  by  them, 
Yet  did  I  purpose  as  they  do  entreat; 

[Exit  Salisbur. 
For,  sure,  my  thoughts  do  hourly  prophesy 
Mischance  unto  my  state  by  Suffolk's  means     - 
And  therefore — by  his  majesty  I  swear,     i^:^^ 
Whose  far  unworthy  deputy  I  am — 
If,  after  three  days'  space,  thou  here  be'sr^"^ 

found 
On  any  ground  that  I  am  ruler  of. 
The  world  shall  not  be  ransom  for  thy  life. 

^'  Enter  a  Messenger. 

How  now  I  what  news?  why  com'st  thou  i*' 
such  hiiste? 
Mess.  The  rebels  are  in  South wark;  fly,  uiX 
lord ! 
Jack  Cade  proclaims  himself  Lonl  Mortimer, 
Descended  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence'  house; 
And  calls  your  gi-ace  usurper,  openly,         ^ 
And  vows  to  crown  himself  in  Westminster. 
Y.  CI  if.    Betire,    my  sovereign    lord;   hi?* 
gi*ace  and  I* 
Will  (juickly  raise  a  power  to  put  them  dowu."*^ 
[E.rennt  Clifford  and  B^ickingham- 
^  King.   Come,  Warwick,  come,  good  War- 
wick, go  with  me; 
I  have  gre;it  matter  to  impart  to  thee. 

[E.>:eunt  all  hut  Queen  and  Sufidl'. 
Suf.  Mischance  and  sorrow,  go  along  witli 
you! 
And  threefold  vengeance  tend  upon  your  steps! 
A  plague  U])on  them! — Poison  be  their  drink! 
Their  chiefest  j)rospect,  mmxlering  basihsks! 
Their  music  frightful  as  the  serpent's  hiss;  270 

*  Citfd,  nnred. 

*  Lilies  250-2IU  taken  from  II.  Henry  VI.  Ir.  4.  26-31. 
«  Lines  264-296  adapted  from  II.  Henry  VI.  ill  2. 


HENRY  VI.— CONDENSED. 


ACT  III.  Seene  8. 


screech-owls  make  the  concert 

)Ugh,good  Suffolk,  thou  tonneiit'st 

jat  thee  cease  I  go,  get  thee  gone! 
)oor  Margaret  here  witliout  one 

gone,  that  I  may  know  my  grief; 
nis'd  whilst  thou  art  standing  by, 
surfeits  thinking  on  a  want. 
is  poor  Suffolk  ten  times  banished ; 
land  1  care  for,  wei-t  thou  thence; 
I  is  populous  enough,  2S0 

id  thy  gracious  countenance,* 
re  servant  to  his  honoured  queen.* 
ay,  befall  what  may  befall. 

Enter  Mf '»,<<*' n<^er. 

liither  away  so  fa«t?  what  news, 

e? 

ignify  unto  his  majesty, 

il  Beaufort  is  at  point  of  death: 

{  a  gi'ievous  sickness  took  him, 

him  gasp,  antl  stiire,  and  catch  the 

;   Heaven,  and  cursing   men  on 

e  talks  as  if  Duke  Humphrey's 

290 

side;  sometime,  he  calls  the  king, 
"8  to  his  i>illow,  liH  to  him, 
►f  his  overcharged*  soul; 
nt  to  tell  his  majesty, 
>w  he  cries  aloud  for  him. 

[Kcit  luenfienger. 
'  me  I  what  is  this  world  ?  what 
i  these  ? 

JENE  III.     ,South}Cork. 

r  Jack  Cade  and  the  reitt. 

ence,  I  charge  you  in  my  name. — 
9  and  Lord  Say  are  slain,  and  now 
lonl  of  this  citv.  And  here,  I 
command  that,  of  the  city's  cost, 
run  nothing  but  claret  wine  the 
our  reign.     And  now,  hencefor- 


irg'd,  overburtlened. 

-28  adapted  frum  II.  Ueury  VI.  iv.  6. 


ward,  it  shall  be  treason  for  any  that  calls  me 
other  than — Lord  Mortimer. 

Ent^r  a  Soldier,  running. 

Sold,  Jack  Cade  I  Jack  Cade ! 

Cade.  Knock  him  down  there.  lo 

[They  kiU  him, 

Bev.  If  this  fellow  be  wise,  he  '11  never  call 
you  Jack  Cade  more;  I  think  he  hath  a  very 
fair  warning. 

Cade,  Come  then,  let 's  go  and  set  London 
Bridge  on  fire;  and,  if  you  can,  bum  down  the 
Tower  too.  Go  some  and  pull  down  the  Savoy; 
others  to  the  inns  of  court;  down  with  them 
all. 

Holl.  I  have  a  suit  unto  your  lordship. 

Cade.  Be  it  a  lordship,  thou  shalt  have  it  for 
that  word. 

IIolL  Only,  that  the  Laws  of  England  may 
come  out  of  your  mouth.  lU 

Cade,  I  have  thought  upon  it,  it  shall  be  so. 
Away,  bum  all  the  records  of  the  realm;  my 
mouth  shall  be  the  i)ar}ianient  of  England. 

Bev.  [Aside]  Then  we  are  like  to  have  biting 
statutes,  unleiis  his  teeth  be  pull'd  out. 

Cade.  And  henceforward  all  things  shall  be 

in  common.    [A  fKirley  sounded.']    ^  What  noise 

is  this  I  hear?     Dare  any  l)e  so  bold  to  sound 

retreiit  c>r  pjirley,   when   I   command   them 

kill?  30 

Enter  Buckingham  and  C*lifford,  attended. 

Buck.  Ay,  here  they  be  that  dare,  and  will 

disturb  thee: 
Know,  Ciide,  we  come  ambassadors  from  the 

king 
Unto  the  commons  whom  thou  hast  misled ; 
And  here  pronounce  free  |>ardon  to  tliem  all. 
That  will  forsake  thee,  and  go  home  in  i)eace. 
Clif.  Wliat  say   ye,  countrymen?  will   ye 

relent. 
And  yield  to  mercy,  whilst  'tis  offered  you; 
Or  let  a  rabble  lead  you  to  your  deaths  ? 
Who  loves  the  king,  and  will  embnice  his 

I)ardon, 
Fling  up   his  caj),   and  siiy — God   save   his 

majesty !  40 

Who  hateth  him,  and  honours  not  his  father. 


8  Lines  28-02  taken  from  II.  Henry  VL  iv.  8. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  3. 


HENRY  YT.— CONDENSED. 


ACT  IIL  SoMM  4. 


Henry  the  Fifth,  that  made  all  France  to  quake, 
Shake  he  his  weapon  at  us,  and  pass  by. 

All.  God  save  the  king  I  Go<l  save  the  king  I 

Cade.  What,  Buckingham  and  Clifford,  are 
ye  so  brave? — And  you,  base  peasants,  do  ye 
believe  him?  will  you  needs  be  hang'd  with 
your  pardons  about  your  necks?  Hath  my 
swcrd  therefore  broke  through  London  gates, 
that  you  should  leave  me  at  the  White  Hart, 
in  South wark?  I  thought  ye  would  never 
have  given  out  these  arms  till  you  had  recov- 
er'd  your  ancient  freedom ;  but  you  are  all 
recreants,  and  dastards ;  and  delight  to  live  in 
slavery  to  the  nobility.  Let  them  break  your 
backs  with  burthens,  take  your  houses  over 
your  heads,  ravish  your  wives  and  daughters 
before  your  faces:  for  me — I  will  make  shift 
for  one;  and  so— a  curse  light  upon  you  all !  69 

All.  We'll  follow  Cade,  we'll  follow  Cade! 

Clif.  Is  Cade  the  son  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
That  thus  you  do  exclaim — you  '11  go  with  him? 
Will  he  conduct  you  through  the  heart  of 

France, 
And  make  the  meanest  of  you  earls  and  dukes? 
Were 't  not  a  shame,  that,  whilst  you  live  at 

jcU', 

The  fearful  French,  whom  you  late  vanquished. 
Should  make  a  start  o'er  seas,  and  vanquish 

you? 
Methinka,  already,  in  this  civil  broil, 
I  see  them  lording  it  in  London  streets.         69 
Better,  ten  thousand  base-born  Cades  miscarry, 
Than  you  should  stoop  unto  a  Frenchman's 

mercy. 
To  France,  to  France,  and  get  what  you  have 

lost; 
Spare  England,  for  it  is  your  native  coast: 
Henry  hath  money,  you  are  strong  and  manly; 
Heaven  on  our  side,  doubt  not  of  victory. 

All.  A  Clifford  I  a  Clifford  !  we  '11  follow  the 
king,  and  Clifford.  7" 

Cade.  Was  ever  feather  so  lightly  blowTi  to 
and  fro,  as  this  multitude?  The  name  of 
Henry  the  Fifth  hales  them  to  an  hundred 
mischiefs,  and  makes  them  leave  me  desolate. 
I  see  them  lay  their  heads  together,  to  8urj)rise 
me:  my  sword  make  way  for  me,  for  here  is 
no  staying.  Heaven  and  honour  be  witness, 
that  no  want  of  resolution  in  me,  but  only  my 
followera'  baseand  ignominious  treasons, makes 
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me  betake  me  to  my  heels.     In  despite  of  the 

devils  and  hell,  have  through  the  very  midst 

of  you !  [Exit. 

Buck.  What,   is  he  fled?     Cro  some,  and 

follow  him;  90 

And  he,  that  brings  his  head  unto  the  king. 
Shall  have  a  thousand  crowns  for  his  reward. 

[Exeunt  Clifford^  dx. 
^My  friends,  your  duty  has  redeem'd  your 

lives. 
And  show'd  how  well  you  love  your  prince 

and  country; 
Continue  still  in  this  so  good  a  mind. 
And  so  with  thanks  and  pardon  to  you  all, 
I  do  dismiss  you  to  your  several  counties. 

All.  Huzza  I  huzza!  huzza !— Long  live  the 
king  I  *  [Exeunt 

2  Scene  IV.    Keniticorth  Castle. 

Enter  Kino. 

King.  Was  ever  king,  that  joy'd  an  earthly 
throne. 
And  could  command  no  more  content  than  1 ' 
No  sooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle, 
But  I  was  made  a  king,  at  nine  months  old: 
Was  never  subject  long'd  to  be  a  king^ 
As  I  do  long  and  wish  to  be  a  subject. 

Enter  Buckingham. 

Bnrk.  Health,  and   gkd   tidings,   to  your 

majesty  I 
King.  Why,  Buckingham,  is  the  traitor  Cade 
surpris'd  ? 
Or  is  he  but  retir'd  to  make  him  strong? 

Enter  Clifford. 

Duck'.  He 's  fled,  my  lord,  and  all  his  powers 
do  vield.  *  1'^ 

Clif.  The  rebel  Cade  is  slain,  my  lord.* 

King.  By  thee?* 

Clif.  No— by  a  gentleman  of  Kent,  call'^l 
Iden.  * 

King.  Then,  heaven,  set  oj>e  thy  everlasting 
gates. 
To  entertain  my  vows  of  thanks  and  praise'^ 


1  Lines  93-lC  adapted  from  II.  Henry  VI.  ir.  9. 15-21 

2  Tltis  scene  is  mainly  taken  from  II.  Henry  VI.  iv  ^ 


}T  III.  Setne  4 


HENRY  VL— CONDENSED. 


ACT  in.  Seene  ft. 


Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Please  it  your  grace 
le  Duke  of  York  is  newly  come  from  Ireland: 
ad  with  a  puissant  and  a  mighty  power, 
inarching  hitherward  in  proud  array;        19 
is  grace  of  Somerset  and  Clifford's  father* 
re  in  the  field  and  stop  his  further  progress.* 
^eft  St  Albans  as  their  battles  joui'd.* 
King.  Haste,  my  good  lords,  post  haste  to 

meet  the  tniitor,* 
id  know  what  is  the  reason  of  these  «nrm8. 
It  now  is  Cjide  driven  back,  his  men  disfjers'd ; 
id  now  is  York  in  arms  to  second  him. 
•rinces  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories, 
1  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil, 
id  for  unfelt  imaginations 
ley  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares;       so 
I  th;it  between  their  titles,  and  low  name, 
lere  's  nothing  differs  but  the  outward  fame. 

[^Exeunt. 

ScRNE  V.     Fields  near  St.  Albans. 

nter  York  attended,  with  Edward,  Richard, 
Warwick,  Salisbury,  dec. 

'  York:  From  Ireland  thus  comes  York,  to 

claim  Ilia  right, 
nd  pluck  thecro\^^l  from  feeble  Henry's  head : 
ing,  bells,  aloud;  bum,  bonfires,  clear  and 

bright, 
o  entertain  great  England's  lawful  king. 
Welcome  to  London,  thrice- renowned  friends.* 
^ow,  by  my  hand,  lords,  't  was  a  glorious  day; 
*iiit  Albans'  battle,  by  the  white  rose  won, 
liall  live  etemiz'd  in  the  rolls  of  fame. 
War.  I  long  to  hear  what  leaders  they  have 

lost.* 
^Edxc.  Old  Clifford's  either  slain,  or  wounded 

dangerously;  lo 

cleft  his  beaver  with  a  downright  blow. 
Itii:h.  Would  Somerset  were  here  to  s})eak 

for  me.* 
^ir.  What,  is  he  gone,  my  lord  of  Somerset?* 
^Rich.  Ay,  underneath  an  alehouse'  paltry 

sign. 


»  Lines  27-«2  taken  from  Richard  III.  i.  4.  78-8S. 
'  Lines  1-4  taken  from  IL  Henry  VI.  v.  1.  1-4. 

•  Lluet  6-8  adapted  from  IT.  Henry  VI.  v.  8. 

«  Linei  10.  11  adapted  from  III  Henry  VI.  I  1. 

*  Lines  14-16  taken  from  II.  Henry  VI.  v.  2. 
Vol.  II. 


The  Castle  in  Saint  Albans,  Somerset 
Hath  made  the  wizard  famous  in  his  death. 
®  War.  Such  hope  have  all  the  line  of  John 

of  Gaunt. 
"^  Sal.  Now,  by  my  sword,  Richard  struck 
well  to-dav; 
So  did  we  all. 

®  York.  My  gallant  sons,  you  have  demean'd 
yourselves  20 

Like  men  born  to  renown  bv  life  or  death. 
Three  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane  to  me. 
And  thrice  cried  "Courage,  father,  fight  it 

out!"— 
And  full  as  oft  came  Edward  to  my  side. 
With  purple  falchion,  painted  to  the  hilt 
In  blood  of  those  tliat  had  encounter'd  him : 
And  when  the  hardiest  warriors  did  retire, 
Richard  cried,  "  Charge  I  and  give  no  foot  of 

ground  I 
A  crown — or  else  a  glorious  sepulchre!" — 
^And  on  my  knee  1  vow  to  Heaven  above    so 
I  '11  never  pause,  nor  e'er  again  stand  still. 
Till  I  am  seated  on  that  royal  throne,* 
Which  now  the  House  of  Lancaster  usurps.* 
^^Sal.  The  king  this  day  here  holds  his  par- 
liament. 
But  little  thinks  we  shall  be  of  his  council. 
Rich.  By  words,  or  blows,  here  let  us  win 

our  right. 
War.  The  bloody  parliament  shall  this  be 
call'd, 
Unleas  Pbintiigenet,  Duke  of  York,  be  king. 
*^  York.  See,  see.  King  Henry  doth  himself 
appear, 
As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun,  40 

From  out  the  fiery  jwrtiil  of  the  east. 
When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  stain  the  tract 
Of  his  bright  passiige  to  the  Occident. 
Withdraw,my lords  of  SalisbuiTand  Warwick  ;* 
My  sons,  go  with  them,  and  be  resolute,* 
When  I  shall  call  to  seize  upon  my  right;* 
^'But  offer  to  the  king  no  violence. 
Unless  he  seek  to  put  us  out  by  force. 

fi  Line  17  taken  from  III.  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 

•  Lines  18,  19  adapted  from  II.  Henry  VL  v.  3. 
»  Lines  20-29  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  I.  4. 

•  Lines  80,  81  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  II.  8. 
10  Lines  34-38  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 
"  Lines  39-44  Uken  from  Richard  II.  ill.  3.  62-67. 
M  Lines  48-52  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  L  1. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  5. 


HENRY  VI.— CX)NDENSED. 


ACT  m.  Scene  &. 


War.  Neither  the  king,  nor  he  that  loves 

him  best,  50 

Dares  stir  a  wing,  if  Warwick  shake  his  bells. 

Sal.  We  '11  plant  Plantagenet,  root  him  up 
who  dares.  [Exit, 

Rich.  And  fair  befal  your  husbandry,  my 
lords;* 
For  I  know  who  shall  reap  the  fruit  of  it* 

[Exeunt  Richard  and  Edward. 

*  York.  Methinks  King  Henry  and  myself 

should  meet 
With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  tire  and  water,   when   their  thundering 

shock 
At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  Heaven. 

Enter  Henry,  Exeter,  Clifford,  Bucking- 
ham, Northumberland,  and  Westmore- 
land. 

*  King.  We  are  amaz'd,  and  thus  long  have 

we  stood 
To  watch  the  fearful  bending  of  thy  knee,    eo 
Because  we  thought  ourself  thy  lawful  king; 
And  if  we  be,  how  dare  thy  joints  forget 
To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  Presence? 
'  Clif.  Yield  thee,  or  here  I  do  arrest  thee, 
York, 
Of  capital  treason  'gainst  the  king  and  crown : 
Obey,  audacious  traitor;  kneel  for  grace. 
York.  The  sons  of  York  shall  be  their  fa- 
ther's bail. 
Go,  call  them,  sirrah — let  me  aak  of  them 
If  they  can  brook  I  bow  a  knee  to  man.* 

*  Great  York's  imjierial  tongue  is  stem  and 

rough,  70 

Used  to  command,  and  sooner  shall  my  head 
Stoop  to  the  block,  than  these  knees  bow  to 

any. 
Save  to  the  lord  of  all,  the  King  of  kings. 

Enter  Edward  atid  Richard. 

*  See,  where  they  come — I  '11  warrant,  they  '11 
make  it  good. 
B^ick.  He  is  a  traitor;  let  him  to  the  Tower. 


1  Lines  S&-58  taken  from  Richard  II.  iii.  8.  64-67. 
s  Lines  69-03  taken  from  Richard  II.  iiL  3.  72-70. 

*  Lines  64-09  adapted  from  II.  Henry  VI.  v.  1. 

*  Lines  70-73  adapted  from  II.  Henry  VI.  iv.  1. 
»  Lines  74-102  adapted  from  II.  Henry  VI.  v.  1. 
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Clif.  He  is  arrested,  but 
His  sons,  he  says,  shall  give  their  worcLi  for 
him. 
York.  Will  you  not,  sons? 
Edw.  Ay,  noble  father,  if  our  words  will 

serve. 
Rich.  And  if  words  will  not,  then  our  wea- 
pons shall  i4 
Clif.  Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  foul  indigested 
lump. 
As  crooked  in  thy  manners,  as  thy  shape  I— 
York.  Call  hither  to  the  stake  my  two  brave 
bears. 
That,  with  the  very  shaking  of  their  chains, 
They  may  astonish  these  fell-lurking  cure: 
Bid  Salisbury  and  Warwick  come  to  me. 

Drums.     Enter  the  Earls  o/"  Warwick  and 

Salisbury. 

Clif.  Are  these  thy  bears?  well  l>ait  thy 
bears  to  death. 
And  manacle  the  bearward  in  their  chains, 
If  thou  dar'st  bring  them  to  the  baiting  place. 
War.  You  were  best  to  go  to  bed,  my  young 
lord  Cliffonl,  *        » 

To  keep  thee  from  the  tempest  of  the  field, 
For  fear  you  sink  beneath  it  like  your  father.* 
Clif.  I  am  resolved  to  bear  a  greater  storm, 
Than  any  thou  canst  ever  conjure  up; 
And  that  I  '11  write  upon  tliy  burgonet. 
Might  I  but  know  thee  by  thy  house's  badge. 
War.  Now,  by  my  father's  badge,  old  NeviF* 
crest. 
The  rampant  bear  chain'd  to  the  ragged  staff. 
I  '11  ever  wear  aloft  my  burgonet,*  "• 

Even  to  affright  thee  with  the  view  thereof. 
Besolve  thus,  Richard,  seize  upon  thy  right 
York.  I  am  resol v'd  for  death,  or  sov'reigntr, 
And  boldly  seat  me  in  the  regal  chair,* 
Despite  the  blushing  roses  of  my  foes.* 
'^  King.  Is  the  throne  empty?     Is  the  sove- 
reign dead? 
®  Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king. 
The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 
The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord.  ** 

*  BurgoHct,  a  cloie-fltting  helmet. 
7  Compare  Richard  III.  Iv.  4.  470. 

*  Lines  106-109  taken  trom  Richanl  U.  iii.  2.  M-6' 
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ACT  III.  Scene  'i. 


>eflcend,  and  kneel  for  mercy  at  my  feet;* 
am  thy  sovereign. 
York.  Thou  art  deceived,  I  am 

thine.* 
^ill  you  we  show  our  title  to  the  crown  ? 
not,  our  swords  shall  plead  it  in  the  field. 
Clif.  Wliat,  shall  we  suffer  this?     Let's 

pluck  him  down. 
War.  How  pluck  him  down?  Why,  Clifford, 

you  forget 
lat  we  are  those  which  chas'd  you  from  the 

field, 
nd  slew  your  fathers,  and  with  colours  spread 
arch'd  through  the  city  to  the  palace  gates. 
Clif.  King  Henry,   be  thy  title  right  or 

wrong,  119 

)rd  Clifford  vows  to  fight  in  thy  defence: 
ay  that  gn^iind  gape,  and  swallow  me  alive, 
liere  I  shall  kneel  to  him  that  slew  my  fa- 
ther! 
War.  Do  right  unto  this  princely  Duke  of 

York; 
•  I  will  fill  the  house  with  armed  men, 
dd,  over  the  cluiir  of  state,  where  now  he  sits, 
rite  up  hirt  title  with  U8urj)ing  blood. 
[Hf  statnpSy  ami  the  soldiers  show  themselves. 
T.  (lif.   Let  us  assail  them,  gracious  sove- 
reign. 
York.  Cr>nfirm  the  crown  to  me,  and  to  mine 

heirs, 
nd   thou   shalt  reign  in  quiet  while   thou 

liv'st. 
Oif.  Wliat  wrong  were  this  unto  the  prince 

your  mm  ?  iso 

War.  What  good  were  this  to  England,  and 

himself  ? 
*Ki)t4/.  For  that  our  kingdom's  earth  should 

not  be  soiPd 
^ith  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  fostered; 
.nd  for  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspect 
f  civil  wounds,  ploughed  up  with  neighbours' 

swonls ; 
We  therefore  are  content,  Richanl,  that  thou 
in  joy  the  kingdom  after  our  decease. 
Clif.  Base,  fearful,  and  despairing  Henry! 
ome,  lords,  let 's  go  and  tell  the  jirince  these 

news.* 


>  Unes  112-131  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  I.  1. 
^  Untn  132-135  taken  from  Richnrd  II.  i.  3.  125-128. 
*UDet  139-190  ailaptedfrom  III.  Henry  VI.  I.  1. 


BueL  Farewell,  faint-hearted  and  degen- 
erate king,  140 
In  whose  cold  blood  no  spark  of  honour  bides. 
Clif.  Be  thou  a  i>rey  unto  the  house  of  York, 
And  die  in  bands  for  this  lumianly  deed ! 
In  dreadful  war  mayst  thou  be  overcome! 
Or  live  in  peace,  abandon'd  and  des])is'd ! 

[Exeunt  Northmnberlandy  Clifford^  West- 
jnorelaiidy  and  Biickingham. 
War.  Turn  this  way,  Henry,  and  reganl 

them  not 
King.  Alas!  alas! 
Well,  be  it  as  it  may: — I  here  entail 
The  crown  to  thee,  and  to  thine  heirs  for  ever; 
Conditionally,  that  here  thou  take  an  oath  150 
To  cease  this  civil  war,  and,  whilst  I  live. 
Neither  by  treiison,  nor  hostility. 
To  seek  to  put  me  down,  and  reign  thyself. 
York.  Tliis  oath  I  w^illingly  take,  and  will 

perform. 
War.  Long  live  King  Henry  I— Plantagenet, 

embrace  him. 
K.  Hen.  And  long  live  thou,  and  these  thy 

forward  sons  I 

York'.  Now  York  and  Lancaster  are  reconcil'd. 

Exe.  Accurs'd  be  he,  that  seeks  to  make 

them  foes !  [Here  the  Ijords  come  foricard. 

York.  Farewell,  my  gracious  lord;  I'll  to 

my  castle. 
War.  And  I  '11  keep  London  with  my  sol- 
diers. ICO 
Norf  And  I  to  Norfolk,  with  my  followers. 
Mont.  And  I  unto  the  sea,  from  whence  I 
came. 

[Exeunt  York  and  his  Sons,  Warwick, 
Salisbury,  Norfolk,  and  Montague. 

Enter  Queen,  Buckinqham,  Clifford,  Nor- 
thumberland, and  Westmoreland. 

Exe.  Here  comes  the  queen,  whose  looks 

bewray  her  anger: 
Q.  Mar.  Nay,  go  not  from  me;  I  will  fol- 
low thee.  [To  the  King,  who  is  going. 
Hath  he  deserved  to  lose  his  birthright  thus? 
Hadst  thou  but  lov'd  him  half  so  well  as  I; 
Or  felt  that  pain  which  I  did  for  him  once; 
Thou  wouldst  have  left  thy  dearest  heart- 
blood  there. 
Rather  than  made  that  savage  duke  thine  heir, 
And  disinherited  thine  only  son.  iTO 
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ACT  rV.  Scene  1. 


Clif.  My  liege,  you  cannot  disinherit  him: 
If  you  be  king,  why  should  not  he  succeed  ? 
Queen.  Tliou  hast  undone  thyself,  thy  son, 
and  me; 
And  given  unto  the  house  of  York  such  head, 
As  thou  shalt  reign  but  by  their  suflferance. 
To  entail  him  and  his  heirs  unto  the  crown, 
"What  is  it,  but  to  make  thy  sepulchre, 
And  creep  into  it  far  before  thy  time  ? 
Had  I  been  there,  which  am  a  silly  woman, 
The  soldiers  should  have  toss'd  me  on  their 
pikes,  1^0 

Before  I  would  have  granted  to  that  act. 
But  thou  preferr'st  thy  life  before  thine  hon- 
our: 
The  northern  lords  that  have  forsworn  thy 

colours. 
Will  follow  mine,  if  once  they  see  them  spread : 
And  spread  they  shall  be;   to  the  foul  dis- 
grace. 
And  utter  ruin  of  the  house  of  York. 


Kinf/.  Have  I  not  sworn  the  kingdom  shall 
be  York's? 
Can  I  dispense  with  Heaven  for  mine  oath? 

CHf.  It  is  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin; 
But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath.  1 9« 

^Qaeen.    Awake,    insulted    majesty,    thc>^ 
sleep'st. 
Hast  thou  not  powera — unfurl  the  flags     of 

war — * 
Is  not  the  king's  n.ame  forty  thousand  nau:i^^? 
Arm,  arm,  great  name !  a  puny  subject  strilc€s 
At  thy  tierce  glory. — Look  not  to  the  grouxKi, 
Ye  fav'rites  of  a  king. — Are  we  not  high? 
High  be  our  thoughts. — 
'  Discomfortable  Harr}-,  know'st  thou  not, 
For  ev'ry  man  that  Biehard  hath  imj^rest 
To  lift  sharj)  steel  against  thy  golden  crown,  300 
HeaVn  for  his  Henr}'  hath  in  heav'nly  pjij 
A  glorious  angel,  and  when  angels  fight 
Weak  man  must  fall,  for  Heav'n  still  guanis 
the  right. 


ACT   IV. 


3  Scene  I.  N'ear  Mortimer's  Cross  in   Wales. 

A  inarch.     Enter  Edward,  Richard, 

and  their  Power. 

Edic.  I  wonder,  how  our  princely  father 
'scap'd; 
Or  whetlier  he  be  'scap'd  away,  or  no. 
From  Clifford's  and   Northumberland's  pur- 
suit: 
How  fares  our  brother  ?  why  is  he  so  sad  ? 

Ricfi.  I  cannot  joy,  until  I  be  resolv'd 
"Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become. 
I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about; 
And  watch'd    him,  how  he  singled   Clifford 

forth. 
Methought,    he    bore    him    in    the    thickest 

troop. 
As  doth  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat:  n 

So  fai^'d  our  father  with  his  enemies; 
Methinks,  't  is  prize  enough  to  be  his  son. 


1  Lines  101-203  adapted  from  Richard  II.  iii.  2.  84-89. 
«  Lines  108-203  adapted  from  Richard  II.  iil.  2.  36.  58-02. 
*  This  scene  is  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  ii.  l. 
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.  Enter  a  Messenger. 


But  what  art  thou,  whose  heavy  looks  fo^^ 

tell 
Some  dreadful  stor^^  hanging  on  thy  tongue? 
Mess.  Ah,  one  that  was  a  woeful  looker-on, 
When  as  the  noble  Duke  of  York  was  slain. 
EJw.  Oh,  si>eiik  no  more!  for  I  have  heard 

too  much. 
Rich.  Say  how  he  di'd,  for  I  will  hear  it  alL 
Mess.  Environed  he  was  with  many  foes; 
By  many  hands  your  father  was  subdu'd;    so 
But  only  slaughter'd  by  the  ireful  arm 
Of  unrelenting  Clifford,  and  the  queen: 
Who  crown'd  the  gracious  duke,  in  high  de- 
spite; 
Laugh'd  in  his  face;  and,  when  with  grief  he 

wept, 
The  ruthless  queen  gave  him,  to  drj*  hischeeU 
A  napkin  steeped  in  the  harmless  blood 
Of  sweet  young  Rutland,  by  rough  Clifford 

slain: 
And,  after  many  scorns,  many  foul  taunts, 
They  took  his  head,  and  on  the  gates  of  York 
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They  set  the  same;  aiid  there  it  doth  remain, 
The  saddest  spectacle  that  e'er  I  view'd.        3i 
£dw.  Sweet  Duke  of  York,  our  prop  to  lean 
upon; 
Now  thou  art  gone,  we  have  no  staff,  no  stay  I — 

0  Clifford,  boisterous  Clifford,  thou  liast  slain 
rhe  flower  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry; 
N'ever  henceforth  shall  Edward  joy  again, 
N^ever,  oh,  never,  shall  I  see  more  joy. 

Jiu'/i.  I  cannot  weep;  for  all  my  body's  mois- 
ture 
Scarce  seiTes  to  quench  my  furnace-burning 

heart: 
EUchard,  I  bear  thy  name,  I  '11  venge  thy  death, 
3r  die  renowned  by  attempting  it.  4i 

March.     EtUer  Warwick  and  his  Army, 

War.  How  now,  my  lords?     What  fare? 

what  news  abroad  ? 
Rich.  O  valiant  lord,  the  Duke  of  York  is 

slain! 
War.  Some  days  ago  I  drown'd  these  news 
in  tears: 
Ajid  now,  to  add  more  measure  to  your  woes, 
t  come  to  tell  you  things  since  then  befalFn. 
After  the  blorjdy  fray  at  Wakefield  fought. 
Where  your  brave  father  breath'd  his  latest 

ga»P» 
ridings,  as  swiftly  as  the  posts  could  run, 

Were  brought  me  of  your  loss,  and  his  depai*t. 

1  then  in  London,  keeper  of  the  king,  51 
Muster'd  my  soldiers,  gathei*'d  flocks  of  friends, 
^Carch'd  towards  Saint  Alban's  to  intercept 

the  queen, 
Bearing  the  king  in  my  l^half  along: 
Short  tale  to  make — we  at  St  Alban's  met. 
Our  battles  join'd,  but,  to  conclude  with  truth. 
Their   weapons  like  to  lightning  came  and 

went; 
Our  soldiers' — like  the  night-owl's  lazy  flight, 
Or  like  an  idle  thresher  with  a  flail —  69 

Fell  gently  down,  as  if  they  struck  their  friends. 
We  fled;  and  Henry  scap'd  unto  the  queen; 
Lord  George  your  brother,  Norfolk,  and  my- 
self. 
In  haste,  poet-haste,  are  come  to  join  with  you; 
For  in  the  marches  here,  we  heard,  you  were, 
Making  another  head  to  fight  again. 
Edw.  Where  is  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  gentle 
Warwick? 


And  when  came  George  from  Burgundy  to 
England  ? 
War.  Some  six  miles  ofi^  the  duke  is  with 
his  power: 
And  for  your  brother — he  was  lately  sent     «• 
From  your  kind  aunt.  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
With  aid  of  soldiers  to  this  needful  war. 
Rich.  Twas  odds,  belike,  when  valiant  War- 
wick fled: 
Oft  have  I  heard  his  praises  in  pursuit, 
But  ne'er,  till  now,  his  scandal  of  retire. 
War.  Nor  now  my  scandal,  Kichaixi,  dost 
thou  hear: 
For  thou  slialt  know,  tliis  strong  right  hand  of 

mine 
Can  pluck  the  diadem  from  Henry's  head, 
And  wring  the  awful  sceptre  from  his  fist. 
Were  he  as  famous  and  as  bold  in  war,         79 
As  he  is  fam'd  for  mildness,  })eace,  and  prayer. 
Rich.  I  know  it  well,  Lord  Wiuwick :  blame 
me  not; 
T  is  love,  I  bear  thy  glories,  makes  me  speak. 
But,   in   this  troublous  time,  what's  to  be 

done? 
Shall  we  go  throw  away  our  coata  of  steel. 
And  weep  for  miu'der'd  York's  unwoilhy  end; 
Or  shall  we  on  the  helmets  of  our  foes 
Tell  our  devotion  with  revengeful  arms? 
If  for  the  last,  say — ay,  and  to  it,  lords. 

War.  Why,  therefore  Warwick  amie  to  seek 

you  out. 
Rich.  Now  if  thou  be  that  princely  eagle's 
bird,  90 

Show  thy  descent  by  gazing  'gainst  the  sun: 
For  chair  and  dukedom,  throne  and  kingdom 

too. 
Boldly  set  on,  or  thou  art  none  of  his.* 
Edw.  Lord  Wai-wick,  on  thy  shoulder  will 
I  lean. 
And  when  thou  fail'st,  as  Heaven  forbid  the 

hour! 
Must  Edward  fall. 

War.   Attend  me,   lorda     The  proud  in- 
sulting queen. 
With  Clifibrd  and  the  haught  Northumber- 
land, 
And  all  the  crew  are  making  on  towards  Lon- 
don. 99 
Their  power,  I  think,  is  thirty  thousand  full; 
Now,  if  the  help  of  Norfolk  and  myself, 
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With  all  the  friends  that  thou,  brave  Earl  of 

March, 
Amongst  the  loving  Welshmen  canst  procure, 
Will  but  amount  to  twenty  thousand  strong, 
Why,  Vial  to  London  will  we  march  amain; 
And  once  again  bestride  our  foaming  steeds, 
And  once  again  cry — Chai*ge  upon  the  foe! 
But  never  once  again  turn  back,  and  fly. 
Rich.  Ay,  now,  methinks,  I  hear  great  War- 
wick speak. 
War.  No  longer  Earl  of  March,  but  Duke 
of  York;  no 

The  next  degi'ee  is,  England's  royal  king: 
For  King  of  England  shalt  thou  be  proclaim'd 
In  every  l)orough  as  we  j)ass  along; 
King  Edwartl — valiant  Richard — Montague — 
Stay  we  no  longer  dreaming  of  renown, 
But  sound  the  trumpets,  and  about  our  task. 
Rich.  Then,  Clifford,  were  thy  heart  as  hard 
as  steel 
(As  thou  hast  shown  it  flinty  by  thy  deeds) 
I  come  to  pierce  it — or  to  give  thee  mine.    119 
War.  Then  strike  up,  drums:  Heaven,  and 
St.  George,  for  us!  [Exeunt. 

^  Scene  II.     VorL 

Flourish.     Enter  King  Henry,  Queen  Mar- 
garet, Clifford,  and  Exeter,  with  Forces. 

Q.  Mar.  Welcome,  my  lord,  to  tliis  brave 

town  of  York. 
Yonder 's  the  head  of  that  arch-enemy, 
Tliat  sought  to  be  encompass'd   with  your 

crown: 
Doth  not  the  object  cheer  your  heart,  my  lord? 
K.  Hen.  Ay,  as  the  rocks  cheer  them  that 

fear  their  wreck; — 
To  see  this  sight,  it  irks  my  very  soul. — 
Withhold  revenge,  dear  Heaven!  'tis  not  my 

fault, 
Nor  wittingly  have  I  infring'd  my  vow. 
i^ieen.  My  gracious  liege,  this  too  much 

lenity 
And  harmful  pity,  must  be  laid  aside.  lo 

To  whom  do  lions  cast  their  gentle  looks? 
Not  to  the  beast  that  would  iisurp  their  den. 
Whose  hand  is  that,  the  forest  bear  doth  lick? 

1  This  scene  is  Adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  ii.  2. 
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Not  his,  that  spoils  her  young  before  her  fi,  '^ 
Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crown, 
Thou  smiling,  while  he  knit  his  angry  bro' 
He,  but  a  duke,  would  have  his  son  a  kin. 
And  raise  Ids  issue,  like  a  loving  sire; 
Thou,  being  a  king,  blest  with  a  goodly  sc^i^ 
Didst  yield  consent  to  disinherit  him.  4^ 

Were  it  not  pity,  that  your  goodly  boy 
Should  lose  his  birthright  by  his  father's  fault; 
And  long  hereafter  say  unto  his  child — 
"What  my  great-grandfather  and  granJsire 

got. 
My  cai*eless  father  fondly  gave  away?" 
K.  Hen.  Full  well  hath  Margaret  played  the 
oi-ator, 
Inferring  alignments  of  mighty  force. 
But,  Margaret,  tell  me,  didst  thou  never  hear- 
That  things  ill-got  had  ever  bad  success? 

[DrumK 

Q.  Mar.  My  lord,  cheer  up  your  spirits;  our 

foes  are  nigh,  30 

And  this  soft  courage  makes  your  followers 

fiiint. 
Then,  royal  Henry,  cheer  these  noble  lords, 
And  hearten  those  that  fight  in  your  defence. 

March.  Enter  Edward,  George,  Richard, 
Warwick,  Norfolk,  Montague,  and  Sol- 
diers. 

Edw.  Now,  perjur'd  Henry  I  wilt  thou  kneel 
for  grace. 
And  set  thy  diadem  upon  my  head; 
Or  bide  the  moi-tal  fortune  of  the  field  ? 
Q.  Mar.  Gro  rate  thy  minions,  proud  insult- 
ing boy ! 
Becomes  it  thee  to  be  thus  bold  in  terms, 
Before  thy  sovereign,  and  thy  lawful  king? 
Edw.  I  am  his  king,  and  he  should  bow  Li* 
knee;  ^ 

I  was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent 
Since  when,  his  oath  is  broke. 

Clif.  And  reason  too; 

Who  should  succeed  the  father,  but  the  son! 
Rich.  Are  you  there,  butcher? — oh,  I  <^* 

not  s))eak! 
Clif.  Ay,   crookback;  here  I  stand,  to  an- 
swer thee, 
Or  any  he  the  proudest  of  thy  sort 

Ricli.  T  was  you  that  kill'd  young  RutUnd, 
was  it  not? 
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ad  old  York,  and  yet  not  satis- 
Heaven's  sake,  lords,  give  signal 

:ht. 

t  say'st  thou,  Henry,  wilt  thou 
crown  ?  50 

Tiy,  how  now,  long-tongu'd  War- 
re  you  speak  ? 

d  I  met  at  Saint  Alban's  last, 
[  better  service  than  your  hands. 
I 't  was  my  turn  to  fly,  and  now 


k 

^m 


aid  so  much  before,  and  yet  you 

I  not  your  valour,  Clifford,  drove 

•«• 

k  off  the  parley;  for  scarce  I  can 

1  of  my  big-swoll'n  heiirt 
Clifford   there,  that  cruel   child- 

7  thy  father;  call'st  thou  him  a 

60 

Henry,  shall  I  have  my  right,  or 

nen  have  broke  their  fjists  to-day, 
lall  dine,  unless  thou  yield  the 

lou  deny,  their  blood  upon  thy 

justice  puts  his  armour  on. 

,  in  this  resolution,  we  defy  thee; 

tny  longer  conference. 

pets !  —  let   our    bloody  colours 

ictory,  or  else  a  grave. 

ay,  Edward.  70 

wrangling  woman,  I  '11  no  longer 

hall  cost  ten  thousand  lives  to- 

[J^xeunt. 
Charge^  Shouts^  d:c. 

II.     A  nother  part  of  the  field, 

m.     Enter  Kino  Henry. 
battle  fares  like  to  the  morning's 


izcept  two  lines,  20,  21)  is  adapted  from 
.6. 


When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light; 
Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea, 
Forc'd  to  retire  by  fuiy  of  the  gust: 
Sometime,  the  flood  prevails;  and  then,  the 

wind ; 
Now,  one  the  better;  then,  another  best; 
Both  tugging  to  be  victors.  [^Alarum, 

Alarums,     Enter  Queen  Margaret  aiid 

Exeter. 

Exe,  Fly,  Henry,  fly  I  for  all  your  friends 
are  fled, 
And  Warwick  rages  like  a  chafed  bull : 
Away!  for  death  doth  hold  us  in  pursuit     lo 
Q.  Mar.  Mount  you,  my  lord ;  towards  Scot- 
land post  amain  :^ 
Edward  and  Richard,  like  a  brace  of  grey- 
hounds 
Having  the  fearful  flying  hare  in  sight, 
With  fiery  eyes,  s]>arkling  for  very  wi*ath. 
And  bloody  steel  grasp'd  in  their  ireful  hands, 
Are  at  our  backs;  and  therefore  hence  amain. 
Now  is  it  manhcKMl,  wisdom,  and  defence, 
To  give  the  enemy  way;  and  to  secure  us 
By  what  we  can,  which  can  no  more  but  fly, 

l^Alarum  afar  off, 
3  If  you  be  ta'en,  we  should  see  the  bottom  20 
Of  all  our  fortunes. 

Away!  for  vengeance  comes  along  with  them: 
Nay,  stay  not  to  expostulate,  make  8i>eed. 

\^Exeunt. 

♦  Scene  IV. 

Alnritm  and  retreat.   Enter  Edward,  George, 
Richard,  Montague,  Warwick,  and  Soldiers. 

Edw.  Now  breathe  we,  lords;  good  for- 
tune bids  us  ]muse, 

And  smooth  the  frowns  of  war  with  peaceful 
looks. — 

Some  troops  pursue  the  bloody-minded 
queen; — 

That  led  calm  Henry,  though  he  were  a  king; 

As  doth  a  sail,  fill'd  with  a  fretting  gust, 

Command  an  argosy  to  stem  the  waves. 

But  think  you,  lords,  that  Clifford  fled  with 
them? 


s  Amain,  swiftly. 

s  Lines  SO,  21  taken  from  II.  Henry  VI.  v.  2.  78,  70. 

4  Thia  scene  U  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  ii.  6. 
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War.  No,  'tis  impoesible  he  should  escape: 

For,  though  before  his  face  I  speak  the  word, 

Your  brother  Richard  mark'd  him  for  the 

grave;  10 

And  wheresoever  he  is,  he 's  surely  dead. 

When  he  is  found,  oif  with  the  traitor's  head, 

And  rear  it  in  the  place  jour  fatlier's  standa — 

And  now  to  London  with  triumphant  march, 

There  to  be  crowned  England's  royal  king. 

From  thence  shall  Warwick  cut  the  sea  to 
France, 

And  ask  the  la<ly  Bona  for  thy  queen: 

So  shalt  thou  sinew  both  these  lands  together; 

And,  having  France  thy  friend,  thou  shalt  not 

dread 
The  scatter'd  foe,  that  hopes  to  rise  again;    20 
For  though  they  cannot  greatly  sting  to  hurt, 
Yet  look  to  have  them  buzz,  to  offend  thine 

ears. 
First  will  I  see  the  coronation; 
And  then  to  Brittany  I  '11  cross  the  sea, 
To  effect  this  marriage,  so  it  please  my  lord. 
Eilir.  Even  as  thou  wilt,  sweet  Warwick, 

let  it  be: 
For  on  thy  shoulder  do  I  build  my  seat; 
^  Thou  setter  up  and  puller  down  of  kings. 
And  never  will  I  undertake  the  thing,  29 

Wherein  tliy  cuunsel  and  consent  is  wanting. — 
Richard,  I  will  create  thee  Duke  of  Gloster; — 
And  George,  of  Clarence; — Warwick,  as  our- 

self. 
Shall  do,  and  undo,  as  him  pleaseth  best. 

[Exeunt, 

*  Scene  V.     A  tcood  in  LancasJdre. 

Enter  Sinklo  and  Humphrey,  with  cross-bows 

in  their  hands. 

Sink.  Under  this  thick-grown  brake'  we'll 
shroud  ourselves; 
For  through  this  laund^  anon  the  deer  will 
come. 
Hum.  I  '11  stay  above  the  hill,  so  both  may 

shoot 
Sink.  That  cannot  be;    the  noise  of  thy 
croes-bow 
Will  scare  the  herd,  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost 

1  Compare  III.  Heury  VI.  il.  8.  37;  iii.  8.  157. 

s  This  scene  U  admpted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 

s  Brake,  thicket.  *  Laund,  lawn,  glade. 
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Here  stand  we  both,  and  aim  we  at  the 
And,  for  the  time  shall  not  seem  tediom, 
I  '11  tell  thee  what  befel  me  on  a  day, 
In   this  self-place  where  now  we  mean 

stand. 
J /tun.  Here  comes  a  man,  let's  stay  till        J 

be  past  ; 

Enter  King  Henrt,  tcith  a  prayer-book^^ 

K.  Hen.  From  ScoUand  am  I  stol'n,  e^vea 
of  pure  love. 
To  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  wishful  si^lit 
No,  Harry,  Harry,  't  is  no  land  of  thine; 
Thy  pLace  is  fill'd,  thy  sceptre  wrung  from 

thee, 
No  humble  suitors  press  to  speak  for  ri^t, 
No,  not  a  man  comes  for  redress  to  thee; 
For  how  can  I  help  them,  and  not  myself? 
Sink.  Ay,   here's  a  deer  whose  skin's  i 

keeper's  fee: 
K.  Hen.  Let  me  embrace  these  sour  adver- 
sities ; 
For  wise  men  siiy,  it  is  the  wisest  course.     « 
Hum.  Why  linger  we?  let  us  lay  band* 

upon  him. 
Sink.  Forbear  awhile;  we'll  hear  a  Httk 

more. 
K.  Hen.  My  queen,  and  son,  are  gooe  to 
France  for  aid ; 
And,  as  I  hear,  the  great  commanding  War- 
wick 
Is  thither  gone,  to  crave  the  French  king's 

sister 
To  wife  for  Edward:  if  this  news  be  true. 
Poor  queen,  and  son,  your  labour  is  but  lost; 
For  Wann'ick  is  a  subtle  orator. 
And   Lewis  a  king  soon  won  with  moving 
words. 
Hum.  Say,  what  art  thou,  that  talk'st  of 

kings  and  queens? 
K.  Hen.  More  than  I  seem,  and  less  than  1 
was  bom  to: 
A  man  at  least,  for  less  I  should  not  be;      ^ 
And  men  may  talk  of  kings,  and  why  not  I  • 
Hum.  Ay,  but  thou  talk'st  as  if  thou  wert 

a  king. 
K.  Hen.  Why,  so  I  am,  in  mind,  and  that  * 

enough. 
Hum.  But,  if  thou  be  a  king,  where  is  thy 
crown  ? 
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K,  Hen.  My  crown  is  in  my  heart,  not  on 
my  head; 
Not  deck'd  with  diamonds,  and  Indian  stones, 
Nor  to  be  seen;  my  crown  is  call'd,  content; 
A  crown  it  is,  that  seldom  kings  enjoy. 
Hum,  Well,  if  you  be  a  king  crown'd  with 
content, 
Tour  crown  content,  and  you,  must  be  con- 
tented 40 
To  go  along  with  us:  for,  as  we  think, 
Tou  are  the  king,  King  Edward  hath  depos'd; 
And  we  his  subjects,  sworn  in  all  allegiance, 
Will  apprehend  you  as  his  enemy. 
A'.  Hen,  But   did   you    never   swear,  and 

break  an  oath  ? 
Hum.  No,  never  such  an  oath ;  nor  will  we  now. 
A'.  Hen,  Well,  do  not  break  your  oaths;  for, 
of  that  sin 
My  mild  entreaty  shall  not  make  you  guilty. 
Go  where  you  will,  the  king  shall  be  com- 
manded; 49 
And  be  you  kings;  command,  and  I  '11  obey. 
Sink.  We  charge  you,  in  Heaven's  name, 
and  in  the  kiug^s. 
To  go  with  us  unto  the  officeiu 
A'.  Hen.  In    Heaven's    name,    lead;    your 
king's  name  be  obey'd: 
And  wliat  Heaven  will,  that  let  your  king 

perform; 
And  what  he  will,  I  humbly  yield  imto. 

[Exeunt. 

^  Scene  VI.     London.     The  Palace. 

Enter  Kjno  Edward,  Glosteb,  and  Clarence. 

K.  Edw,  Brother  of  Gloster,  at  Saint  Alban's 
field 
This  lady's  husband,  Sir  John  Grey,  was  slain, 
His  land  then  seiz'd  on  by  the  conqueror: 
Her  suit  is  now,  to  repossess  those  lands; 
Which  we  in  justice  caimot  well  deny. 
Because  in  quarrel  of  the  house  of  York 
The  noble  gentleman  did  lose  his  life. 
Go  some  of  you,  and  call  her  to  our  presence.* 
Glo.  Your  highness  shall  do  well  to  grant 
her  suit; 
It  were  dishonour,  to  deny  it  her.  lo 

[Enter  Lady  Orey. 

1  Tbii  Kene  U  adapted  from  IlL  Henry  VI.  ill.  2. 


K.  Edw,  It  were  no  less;  but  yet  I  11  make 

a  pause. 
Olo,  [Aside]  Yea!  is  it  so? 
I  see  the  lady  needs  must  make  a  grant, 
Before  the  king  will  grant  her  humble  suit 
Clar.  [Aside]  He  knows  the  game;  how  true 

he  keeps  the  wind. 
Glo.  [Aside]  Silence  I 
K.  Edw.  Widow,  we  will  consider  of  your 

suit; 
And  come  some  other  time,  to  know  our  mind. 
L.  Orey.  Right  gracious  lord,  I  cannot  brook 

delay:  it) 

May  it  please  your  highness  to  resolve  me  now; 
And  what  your  pleasure  is,  shall  satisfy  me. 
Olo.  [AMe]  Ay,  widow?  then  I'll  warrant 

you  all  your  lands. 
An  if  what  pleases  him,  shall  pleasure  you. 
K.  Edw.   How   many  children   hast   thou, 

widow?  tell  me. 
Clar.  [Aside]  I  think,  he  means  to  beg  a 

child  of  her. 
Olo.  [Aside]    Nay,   whip    me    then;    he'll 

rather  give  her  two. 
L.  Orey.  Three,  my  most  gracious  lord. 
K.  Edw.  T  were  pity,  they  should  lose  their 

father's  land. 
L.  Orey.  Be  pitiful,  dread  lord,  and  grant 

it  then. 
K.  Edw.  Lords,  give  us  leave;  I'll  try  this 

widow's  wit  30 

Olo.  [Asule]  Ay,  good  leave  have  you;  for 

you  will  have  leave. 
Till  youth  take  leave,  and  leave  you  to  your 

crutch. 
[Oloster  and  Clarence  retire  to  the  other  side. 
K.  Edw.  Now  tell  me,  madam,  do  you  love 

your  children? 
L.  Orey.  Ay,  full  as  dearly  as  I  love  my- 
self. 
A'.  Edw.  And  would  you  not  do  much  to  do 

them  good? 
L.  Orey.  To  do  them  good,  I  would  sustain 

some  harm. 
K.  Edw.  Then  get  your  husband's  lands,  to 

do  them  good. 
L.    Orey.    Therefore    I    came    imto    your 

majesty. 
K.  Edw.  I  '11  tell  you  how  these  lands  are 

to  be  got 
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L.   Ore//.  So  shall  you  bind  me  to  your 

highness'  service.  40 

K,  Edw,  What  service  wilt  thou  do  me,  if 

I  give  them? 
L.  Grey,  What  you  command,  that  rests  in 

me  to  do. 
K,  Edw,  But  you  will  take  exceptions  to 

my  boon. 
L,  Grey.  No,  gracious  lord,  except  I  cannot 

do  it 
K,  Edw,  Ay,  but  thou   canst  do  what  I 

mean  to  ask. 
L,  Grey.  Why,  then  I  will  do  what  your 

grace  commands. 
Glo.  [Aside]  He  plies  her  hard ;  and  much 

rain  wears  the  marble. 
L.  Grey,  Why  stops  my  lord?  shall  I  not 

hear  my  task  ? 
K.  Edw.  An  easy  task ;  't  is  but  to  love  a 

king. 
L,  (frey.  That's  soon  i)erfonu'd,  because  I 

am  a  subject.  so 

K.  Edw,  Why,  then,  thy  husband's  lands  I 

freely  give  thee. 
L.  Grey.  I  take  my  leave,  with  many  thou- 
sand thanks. 
Glo.  [Asidfi]  The  match  is  made ;  she  seals 

it  with  a  curtesy. 
K.  Edw.  But  stay  thee,  'tis  the  fniits  of 

love  I  mean. 
L.  Grey.  The   fniits  of  love   I   mean,  my 

loving  liege. 
K,  Edw.  Ay,   but   I  fear  me,  in  another 

sense. 
What  love,  think'st  thou,  I  sue  so  much  to  get? 
L.  Grey.  My  love  till  death,  my  humble 

thanks,  my  prayers ; 
That    love,  which    virtue    begs,   and  virtue 

grants. 
K.  Edw.  No,  by  my  troth,  I  did  not  mean 

such  love.  00 

L.  Grey.  Why,  then  you   mean  not  as  I 

thought  you  did. 
K,  Edw.  But  now  you  partly  may  perceive 

my  mind. 
Z.  Grey.  My  mind  will  never  grant  what  I 

perceive 
Your  highness  aims  at,  if  I  aim  aright 
K.  Edw.  To  tell  thee  plain,  I  aim  to  live 

with  thee. 
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L.  Grey.  To  tell  you  plain,  I  had  rather  live 

in  want 
K.  Edw.  Why,  then  thou  shalt  not  have 

thy  husband's  lands. 
L.  Grey.  Why,  then  mine  honesty  shall  be 
my  dower: 
For  by  that  loss  I  will  not  purchase  them. 
K.  Edw.  Herein  thou  wrong'st  thy  children 
mightily.  70 

L.  Grey.  Herein  your  highness  wrongs  both 
them  and  me. 
But,  mighty  lord,  this  merry  inclination 
Accords  not  with  the  sadness  of  my  suit; 
Please  you  dismiss  me,  either  with  ay  or  no. 
K.  Edw.  Ay;  if  thou  wilt  say  ay,  to  my 
request: 
No;  if  thou  dost  say  no,  to  my  demand. 
L.  Grey.  Then,  no,  my  lonl.     My  suit  is  at 

an  end. 
Glo.  [Aside]  The  widow  likes  him  not,  she 

knits  her  brows. 
Clar.  [Aside]  He  is  the  bluntest  wooer  in 

Christendom. 
K.  Edw.  [Aside]  Her  looks  do  argue  her 
replete  with  modesty;         •  so 

Her  words  do  show  her  wit  incom|)arable; 
All  her  perfections  challenge  sovereignty: 
One  way,  or  other,  she  is  for  a  king; 
And  she  shall  be  my  love,  or  else  my  queen.— 
Say,  that  King  Edw\ii'd  take  thee  for  hia 
queen? 
L.  Grey.  Tis  better  said  than  done,  mj 
gracious  lord. 
I  am  a  subject  fit  to  jest  withal, 
But  far  unfit  to  be  a  sovereign. 
K.  Edw.  Sweet  widow,  by  my  state  I  swear 
to  thee, 
I  speak  no  more  than  what  my  soul  intends;  » 
And  that  is,  to  enjoy  thee  for  my  love. 
L.  Grey.  And  that  is  more  than  I  will  yieW 
unto: 
I  know,  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen ; 
And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine. 
K.  Edw.  You  cavil,  widow;  I  did  mean,  my 

queen. 
L.  Grey.  T  will  grieve  your  grace,  my  wns 

should  call  you — father. 
K.  Edw.  No  more,  than  when  my  dMghtfin 
call  thee  mother. 
Thou  art  a  widow,  and  thou  hast  some  children; 


TT  IV.  Scene  G. 
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nd,  by  my  faith,  I,  being  but  a  bachelor, 
Ave  other  some:  why,  'tis  a  happy  thing  lOO 
>  be  the  father  unto  many  sons, 
nswer    no    more,    for   thou    shalt    be    my 

queen. 
Glo,  [Aside]  The  ghostly  father  now  hath 

done  his  shrift. 
A'.  Eiiip.  Brothers,  you  muse  what  chat  we 

two  have  had. 
Ulo,  The  widow  likes  it  not,  for  she  looks 

sad. 
A".  Edw.  You  'd  think  it  strange,  if  I  should 

marry  her. 
Clar.  To  whom,  my  lord  ? 
K,  E(hc.  ^^y?  Clarence,  to  myself. 

Glo.  That  would  be  ten  days'  wonder,  at 

the  least 


Clar.  That's  a  day  longer  than  a  wonder 
lasts.  109 

Olo,  By  so  much  is  the  wonder  in  extremes. 

A".  Edw.  Well,  jest  on,  brothers:  I  can  tell 
you  both. 
Her  suit  is  granted  for  her  hiisband's  landa 

Enter  a  yoblevian, 

Sof).  My  gracious  lord,  Henry  your  foe  is 
taken. 
And  brought  as  prisoner  to  your  palace  gate. 
K.  Edw,  See,  that  he  be  convey'd  unto  the 
Tower: — 
And  go  we,  brothers,  to  the  man  that  took  him, 
To  question  of  his  ap])reheusioiL — 
Widow,  go  you  along; — Lords,  use  her  hon- 
ouKibly.  [Exeunt. 


ACT    V. 


^[ScEXE  I.]     Palace. 


m 

ISO  Edward,  Queen,  Clarence,  Gloster, 
Somerset,  Hastings,  Montague,  Pem- 
broke, Stafford. 

K.  Edit.  Now,  brotlier  Clarence,  how  like 
you  our  choice, 

[lat  you  stand  pensive,  as  half  malcon- 
tent? 

Clar.  As  well  as  Lewis  of  France,  or  the 
Earl  of  Wai^'ick ; 

liich  are  so  weak  of  courage,  and  in  judg- 
ment, 

bat  thev  '11  take  no  offence  at  our  abuse. 

A".  Edw.  Suppose,  they  take  offence  without 
a  cause, 

bey  are  but  Lewis  and  Warwick ;  I  am  Ed- 
ward, 

our  king  and  Warwick's,  and  must  have  my 
will. 

Ulo.  And  you  shall  have  your  will,  because 
our  king : 

et  hasty  marriage  seldom  proveth  well.      lo 

K.  Edw.  Yea,  brother  Richard,  are  you 
offended  too? 

1  This  scene  ii  adapted  from  IIL  Henry  VI.  Iv.  1. 


Glo.  Not  I : 
No;  Gcxi  forbid,  tliat  I  Hhould  wish  them  sever'd 
Whom  God   hath   join'd   together:    ay,   and 

't  wei-e  pity, 
To  sunder  them  that  yoke  so  well  together. 
K.   Edw.    Setting  your  scorns,  and  your 
mislike,  aside, 
Tell  me  some  rwison,  why  the  Lady  Grey 
Should  not  become  my  wife,  and  England's 

queen  I — 
And  you  too,  Somerset,  and  Montague, 
Speak  freely  what  you  think.  20 

Clar.  Tlien  this  is  my  opinion — that  King 
Lewis 
Becomes  your  enemy,  for  mocking  him 
About  the  maniage  of  the  lady  Bona. 

Glo.  And  Warwick,  doing  what  you  gave 
in  charge, 
Is  now  dishonoured  by  this  new  marriage. 
K.  Edw.  What,  if  both  Lewis  and  Warwick 
be  api)eas'd, 
By  such  invention  as  I  can  devise? 

Clar.  Yet,  to  have  join'd  with  France  in 
such  alliance. 
Would  more  liave  strengthen'd  this  our  com- 
monwealth 
'Gainst  foreign  storms,  than  any  home-bred 
marriage.  so 
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K,  Edw.  Why,  knows  not  Clarence,  then, 
that  of  itself 
England  is  safe,  if  true  within  itself? 

Glo,  Yes ;  but  the  safer,  when  't  is  back'd 

with  France. 
A'.  Edw.   Tis  better  using  France,   than 
trusting  France ; 
Let  us  be  back'd  with  God,  and  with  the  seas, 
Which  he  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable. 
And  with  their  helf)s  alone  defend  ourselves; 
In  them,  and  in  ourselves,  our  safety  lies. 
Q.  Elk.  My  lords,  before  it  pleas'd  his  ma- 
jesty 
To  raise  my  state  to  title  of  a  queen,  40 

Do  me  but  right,  and  you  must  all  confess 
That  I  was  not  ignoljle  of  descent, 
And  meaner  than  myself  have  had  like  for- 
tune. 
But  as  this  title  honours  me  and  mine. 
So  your  dislikes,  to  whom  I  would  be  pleasing. 
Do  cloud  my  joys  with  danger  and  with  sor- 
row. 
K.  Edir.   My  love,  forbear  to  fawn  ujxjn 
their  frowns : 
What  danger,  or  what  sorrow  can  befall  thee. 
So  long  as  Edward  is  thy  constant  friend. 
And  their  true  sovereign,  whom  they  must 
obey?  60 

Nay,  whom  they  shall  obey,  and  love  thee  too. 
Unless  they  seek  for  hatreil  at  my  hands : 
Wliich  if  they  do,  yet  will  I  keep  thee  safe. 
And   they  shtdl   feel   the   vengeance   of    my 
wrath. 
Glo.  [Aitidp]  I  heiir,  yet  say  not  much,  but 
think  the  more. 

Enter  a  Messenger.  * 

A".  Edir.  Now,  messenger,  wliat  letters,  or 
what  news. 
From  Frjuice? 

MeM.^  My  sovereign  Kege,  no  letters:  and 
few  wonls, 
But  such  as  I,  without  your  special  pardon. 
Dare  not  relate.  00 

K.  Edw.  Gro  to,  we  ]>ardon  thee :  therefore, 
in  brief, 


>  Tills  character  is  described  on  his  entry  as  a  Meuen- 
ger;  but.  by  an  oversight,  the  prefix  Po$t,  as  given  in  the 
Polio,  is  left  before  all  his  speeches.  We  have  remedied 
the  error. 
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What  answer  makes  King  Lewis  unto  our 

letters? 
Mess.  At  my  depart,  these  were  his  very 

words; 
"Go  tell  false  Edward,  thy  supposed  king- 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers, 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  liis  new  bride." 
K.  Edw.  Is  he  so  brave?  belike  he  thinks 

me  Henry. 
But  what  said  Warwick  to  these  injuries? 

Mess.  He,  more  incens'd  against  your  majesty 
Than  all  the  rest,  discharged  me  with  these 

words ;  to 

"Tell  him  from  me,  that  he  hath  done  me 

wrong. 
And  therefore  I  '11  uncrown  him,  ere't  be  loug." 
K.  Edw.  Ha  I  durst  the  traitor  breathe  out 

so  proud  words? 
Well,  I  will  ai-m  me,  being  thus  forewani'd : 
They  shall  have  wars,  and  pay  for  tlieir  pre- 
sumption. 
But  say,  is  Warwick  friends  with  Margaret? 
Mess.  Ay,  gi*acious  sovereign;  they  are  so 

link'd  in  friendship. 
That  young  Pruice  Ed  wan!  marries  Warwick's 

daughter. 
Clar.  Belike,  the  younger;   Clarence  will 

have  the  elder.  T9 

Now,  brother  king,  farewell,  and  sit  you  fast. 
For  I  will  hence  to  Warwick's  other  daughter; 
That,  though  I  want  a  kingdom,  yet  in  marriage 
I  may  not  prove  inferior  to  yourself. — 
You,  that  love  me  and  Warwick,  follow  me. 
[Exit  Clarence^  and  Somerset  follotri. 
Glo.  Not  I : 
My  thoughts  aim  at  a  further  matter;  I 
Stay  not  for  love  of  Edwani,  but  the  crown. 

[Asidf. 
K.  Edw.  Clarence  and  Somerset  boUi  gone 

to  Warwick  I 
Yet  am  I  arm'd  against  the  worst  can  happen; 
And  haste  is  needful  in  this  desperate  case.— 
Let 's  levy  men,  and  make  prejmre  for  war;  w 
They  are  alreatly,  or  quickly  will  be  landetl ; 
But,  ere  I  go.  Hoistings — and  Montague- 
Resolve  my  doubt  You  twain,  of  all  the  rest, 
Are  near  to  Warwick,  by  blocxi,  and  byalliiuice: 
Tell  me,  if  you  love  Warwick,  more  than  me? 
If  it  be  so,  then  both  depart  to  him; 
I  rather  wish  you  foes,  than  hollow  friends. 
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MoiU.  So  God  help  Moutagiie,  as  he  proves 

true  I 
Hast.  AimI  Hastings,  as  he  favours  Edward's 
cause!  lOo 

K.  Edw.  Now,  brother  Richard,  will  you 

stand  by  us  ? 
Oh.  Ay,  in  despite  of  all  that  shall  with- 
stand you. 
K.  Edic.  Why,  so,  then  ani  I  sure  of  victory. 
Now  therefore  let  us  hence:  and  lose  no  hour. 
Till  we  meet  Warwick  with  his  foreign  power. 

[^Exeunt. 

^  [Scene  II.]     Waririckshire. 

Enter  Warwick  aiul  Oxford,  ^icith  French 

tSoldUrs. 

War.  Trust  me,  my  lonl,  all  hitherto  goes 
well; 
The  common  people  by  immlwrs  swarm  to  us. 
I  came  fi^om  Edward  as  aml>ass;idor. 
But  I  return  his  sworn  and  mortal  foe: 
Matter  of  mamage  was  the  charge  he  gave  me, 
But  dreadful  war  sliall  answer  his  demand. 
Had  he  none  else  to  make  a  stale,^  but  me? 
Did  I  put  Henry  from  his  native  right? 
And  am  I  guerdon'd  at  the  last  with  shame? 
Shame  on  himself !  for  mv  (lesert  is  honour. 
And,  to  repair  my  honour  lost  for  him,         ii 
I  here  renounce  him,  and  return  to  Heniy. 

Enter  Clarence  ami  Somerset. 

But,     see,    where    Somerset    and    Clarence 

comes; — 
S|)eak  suddenly,  my  lords,  are  we  all  friends? 
Clar.  Fear  not  that,  my  lord. 
Wfir.  Then,  gentle  Clarence,  welcome  unto 

Warwick; — 
And  welcome,  Somerset: — I  hold  it  cowardice, 
To  rest  mistrustful  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  jiawn'd  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love; 
Else  might  I  think,  that  Clarence,  Edward's 

br<»ther,  20 

Were  but  a  feigned  friend  to  our  ])roceedingB: 
But  welcome,  Clarence;  my  daughter  shall  be 

thine. 

1  This  icene  U  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  iv.  2.  with 
the  exception  of  lines  8-12  taken  from  III.  Henry  VI.  Ui. 
1  tt«-M);  100-194. 

*  StaU,  a  atAlklng-horae.  a  decoy. 


And  now  what  rests,  but,  in  night's  coverture, 
Thy  brother  being  carelessly  encamp'd, 
His  soldiers  lurking  in  the  towns  about. 
And  but  attended  by  a  simple  guard. 
We  may  surprise  and  tiike  liim  at  our  pleasure? 
Our  scouts  have  found  the  adventure  very  easy: 
At  unawares  we  '11  beat  down  Edward's  guard, 
And  seize  himself;  I  say  not — slaughter  him. 
For  I  intend  but  only  to  surprise  him. —      31 
You,  that  will  follow  me  to  this  attempt, 
Applaud  the  name  of  Henry,  with  your  leiider. 

[They  all  cry,  '' Henry r 
Why,  then,  let 's  on  our  way  in  silent  sort: 
For  Warwick  and  his  friends,  God  and  Saint 
George !  [Exettnt. 

^  Scene  III.     Edwards  camp. 

Enter  the  Watchmen  to  giuvrd  his  tent. 

First   Watch.  Come  on   my   masters,  each 
man  take  his  stand ; 
The  king,  by  this,  is  set  him  down  to  sleep. 
Second    Watch.    To-morrow   morning  then 
shall  ])e  the  day. 
If  Warwick  be  so  neai*  as  men  i-eport. 

Third  Watdi.  But  say,  I  pray,  what  noble- 
man is  tliat. 
That  with  the  king  here  resteth  in  his  tent? 
First  WaU)h.  'Tis  the  Lord  Hastings,  the 

king's  chiefest  friend. 
Third  Watch.  Oh,  is  it  so?     But  why  com 
mands  the  king. 
That  his  chief  followers  lodge  in  towns  about 

him. 
While  he  himself  kee])eth  in  the  cold  field  ?    10 
Second  M'atch.  'TIS  the  more  honour, because 

more  dangerous. 
Third  Watch.  Ay;  but  give  me  worship,  and 
quietness, 
I  like  it  better  than  a  dangerous  honour. 
If  Warwick  knew  in  what  estate  he  stands, 
'T  is  to  l)e  doubted,  he  would  waken  him. 
First  Watch.  Unless  our  halberds  did  shut 

up  his  f>assage. 
Second   Watch.  Ay;  wherefore  else  guard 
we  his  royal  tent, 
But  to  defend  his  |)erBon  from  night-foes? 


*  This  Kene  U  adapted  from  III.  Henry  Vt  !▼.  S. 
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ACT  y.  Scene  4. 


Enter  Warwick,  Clarence,  Oxford,  Somer- 
set, an/i  French  Soldiers,  silent  all, 

Wfir.  This  is  his  tent;  and  see  where  stand 
liis  guiird. 
Courage,  my  masters:  honour  now,  or  never ! 
But  follow  me,  and  Edward  shall  be  ours.     21 
First  Watch.  Wlio  goes  there? 
tScond  Watch.  Stay,  or  thou  diest 

[  Wanncl  and    the  rest  cry  all,  "  War- 
wick!    Warwick /^^  and    set  upon    the 
(jiuird;  who  fy,  crying,  ^^Arm!  arm/" 
Warwick,  and  the  rest,  folloicing  them. 

The  drum  playing  and  trumpets  sounding. 

Enter  Warwick,  Clarence,  Somerset,  and 

the  rest,  bringing  the  Kino  out  in  a  gown, 

sitting  in  a  chair.    Gloster  and  Hastings 

fly  over  the  stage. 

Clar.  What  are  they  that  fly  there? 

War.  Richard,  and  Hastings :  let  them  go, 

here 's  the  duke. 
A".  Edw.  The  duke  I   Why,  Warwick,  when 
we  parted  last, 
Thou  call'dst  me  king  I 

War.  Ay,  but  the  case  is  alter'd: 

When  you  disgrac'd  me  in  my  embassage. 
Then  I  degraded  you  from  being  king,  29 

And  come  now  to  create  you  Duke  of  York. 
Alas!    how^   should    you    govern   any  king- 
dom, 
Tlmt  know  not  how  to  use  ambassadoi-s; 
Nor  how  to  use  your  brothers  brotherly; 
Nor  how  to  study  for  the  jwople's  welfare; 
Nor  how  to  shroud  yourself  from  enemies? 
K.  Edw.  Yea,  brother  of  Clarence,  art  thou 
here  too? 
Nay,  then  I  see,  that  Edward  needs  must 

down. — 
Yet,  Warwick,  in  despite  of  all  mischance, 
Edward  will  always  bear  himself  as  king:    39 
Though  fortune*s  malice  overthrow  my  state, 
My  mind  exceeds  the  compass  of  her  wheel 
War.  My  lord  of  Somerset,  at  my  request. 
See  that  forthwith   Duke  Edward  be  con- 
veyed 
Unto  my  brother,  Archbishop  of  York. 
When  I  have  fought  with  Pembroke  and  his 

fellows, 
I  '11  follow  you,  and  tell  what  answer 
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Lewis,  and  the  Lady  Bona,  send  to  him:— 
Now,  for  a  while,  farewell,  good  Duke  of  York. 

\They  lead  him  out  forcibly. 
K.  Edw.  What  fates  impose,  that  men  must 
needs  abide; 
It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wnnd  and  tide.     jO 

[Ejdt,  guarded. 
Clar.  What  now  remains,  my  lords,  for  us 
to  do. 
But  march  to  London  with  our  soldiers? 
War.  Ay,  that 's  the  first  thing  that  we  have 
to  do; 
To  free  kuig  Henry  from  imprisonment, 
And  see  him  seated  in  the  regal  throne. 

[Exeunt. 

^  [Scexe  IV.]    A  park  near  Jliddlehatn  Castle 

in  Yorkshire. 

Enter  Gloster,  Hastings,  and  Sir  Williaji 

Stanley. 

Olo.  Now,   my    Lord    Hastings,  and   Sir 

Williiim  Stanley, 
Leave  off  to  wonder  why  I  drew  you  hither, 
Into  this  chief  est  thicket  of  the  |>ark. 
Thus  stands  the  case:  you  know  our  king,  my 

brother. 
Is  prisoner  to  the  bishop  here,  at  whose  hands 
He  hath  good  usage  and  great  liberty: 
And  often,  but  attended  with  weak  guard. 
Comes  hunting  this  way  to  disport  himself. 
I  have  advertised  2  him  by  secret  means, 
Tliat  if  about  this  hour,  he  make  this  way,  10 
Lender  the  colour  of  his  usual  game. 
He  shall  here  find  his  friends,  with  horse  and 

men, 
To  set  him  free  from  his  captivity. 

Enter  Kino  Edward,  and  a  Huntsman. 

Hunt.  Tliis  way,  my  lord;  for  this  way  li« 

the  game. 
K.  Edw.  Nay,  this  way,  man;  see,  where 
the  huntsmen  stand. 
Now,  brother  of  Gloster,  Lord  Hastings,  and 

the  rest, 
Stand  you  thus  close  to  steal  the  bishoj)'* 
deer? 

1  This  scene  is  taken  from  III.  Henry  Yl.  iv.  6.  l-^ft 
s  AdtertU'd^  informed. 
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ther,  the  time  and  case  requireth 

stands  ready  at  the  park-corner. 
But  whither  shall  we  then  ? 

To  Lynn,  my  lord; 
X)m  thence  to  Flanders.  21 

1  guesa'd,  believe  me;  for  that  was 
aniug.  * 

Stanley,   I  will   requite  thy  for- 
ifls. 
wherefore  stay  we?  'tis  no  time 

Huntj^man,  whiit  say'st  thou?  wilt 

)  along  i 

etter  do  so,   than   tarry  and   be 

e  then,  away ;  let 's  ha'  no  more  ado. 
Bishop,  farewell:  shield  thee  from 
ck's  frown ; 

hat  I  may  repossess  the  crown.   2a 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  V.]     T/ie  Palace. 

3  Henry,  Clarence,  Warwick, 
p,  ifoiing  Richmond,  Oxford,  Mon- 

Warwick,  and  C'lai-ence,  give  me 
)ur  hands; 

iTour  hands,  and  with  your  hands, 
earts, 

sension  hinder  government: 
both  protectors  of  this  land; 
'self  will  lea<l  a  private  life, 
otion  sj)end  my  latter  days, 
uke,  and  my  Creator's  ])rai8e. 
ay  then,  though  loth,  yet  must  I 
;ent: 

together,  like  a  double  shadow 
body,  and  supply  his  j)lace;         10 
bearing  weight  of  government, 
ijoys  the  honour,  and  his  ease. 
My  lord  of  Somei*set,  what  youth 

ju  seem  to  have  so  tender  Ciire  ? 
liege,  it  Ls  young  Henry,  eiirl  of 
>nd. 


(lines  1-34)  is  adapted  from  III.  Henry 


K.  lien.  Come  hither,  England's  hope:  [Laj/« 
his  huiid  on  his  head]     If  secret  jwwei's 
Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts. 
This  pretty  lad  will  pi-ove  our  country's  blits. 
His  looks  are  full  of  jjeaceful  majesty: 
His  head  by  nature  fram'd  to  wear  a  crown. 
His  hand  to  wield  a  sceptre;  and  himself     21 
Likely,  in  time,  to  bless  a  regal  throne. 
Make  much  of  him,  my  lords;  for  this  is  he. 
Must  help  you  more  than  you  are  hurt  by  me. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

War.  What  news,  my  friend  ? 
Mess.  That  Edward  is  escaped  from  your 
brother, 
And  fled,  as  he  hears  since,  to  Burgundy. 
War.  Unsavoury  news:  but  how  made  he 

e8cai)e? 
Mess.  He  was  convey'd  by  Richai-d  Duke  of 
Gloster, 
And  the  Lord  Hastings,  who  attended  him  30 
In  secret  ambush  from  the  forest  side. 

liar.  My  liege,  I  like  not  of  this  flight  of 

Edwanl's: 

For,  doubtless,  Burgundy  will  yield  him  help; 

And  we  shall  have  more  wai*s,  before 't  be 

long. 

-K.  Hen.  Let 's  levy  men,  and  beat  him  back 

again. 
Clar.  A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out; 
Wliich,  being  sufFer'd,  rivers  cannot  quench. 
War.  In  Warwickshire  I  have  tnie-hearte<l 
friends, 
Not  mutinous  in  peace,  yet  l)old  in  war; 
Those  will  I  muster  uj): — and  thou,  son  Cla- 
rence, 40 
Shalt  stir,  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  in  Kent, 
The   knights,  and  gentlemen,  to  come  with 

thee: — 
Tliou,  brother  Montague,  in  Buckingham, 
Northampton,  and  in  Leicestershire,  shalt  find 
Men  well  inclin'd  to  hear  what  thou  com- 

mand'st: — 
And  thou,  brave  Oxfonl,  wondrous  well  l)e- 

lov'd, 
In  Oxfordshire  shalt  muster  up  thy  friends. — 
My  sovereign,  with  the  loving  citizens — 
Like  to  this  island,  girt  in  with  the  ocean,    4» 


3  Lines  35-74  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  iv.  & 
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Or  mrxlest  Dian,  circled  with  her  Dvniphs — 
Shall  rest  in  LondoD,  till  we  come  to  him. — 
Fair  lords,  take  leave,  and  stand  not  to  reply. — 
[Exeuiii  Warwick^  Clarence^  Oxford^  cuui 
Montagtie. 
K.  Hen.  Here  at  the  palace  will  I  rest 
awhile; 
Cousin  of  Exeter,  what  thinks  vom*  lordship? 
Methinks,  the  power,  that  Edward  hath  in 

field, 
Should  not  be  able  to  encounter  mine. 
Exe.  The  doubt  is,  that  he  will  seduce  the 

rest 
K.  Hen.  That  ^s  not  my  fear,  my  meed  hath 
got  me  fame: 
I  have  not  stopp'd  mine  ears  to  their  demands. 
Nor  posted  off  *  their  suits  with  slow  delays ;    60 
My  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds, 
My  mildness  hath  allayed  their  s^'elling  griefs. 
My  mercy  dry'd  their  water-flowing  tears: 
I  have  not  been  de8iix>us  of  their  wealth. 
Nor  much  oppressed  them  with  great  subsidies. 
Nor  forward  of  revenge,  though  they  much 

err*d; 
Then  why  should  they  love  Edward  more  than 

me? 
No,  Exeter,  these  graces  challenge  grace: 
And,  when  the  lion  fawns  upon  the  lamb. 
The  lamb  will  never  ce;ise  to  follow  hinL      ro 
[Shout  within^  ^A  Lanccuter!  A  Ixincaster!* 
Exe.  Hark,  hark,  my  lord!  what  shouts  are 
these? 

Enter  Kixo  Edward,  Gloster,  and  Soldiers. 

K.  Edw.  Seize  on  the  shame-fac'd  Henry, 
bear  him  hence. 
And  once  again  proclaim  us  king  of  England. — 
Hence  with  him  to  the  Tower;  let  him  not 
spejik.       \Exeunt  some  with  King  Henry. 
*  K.  Edw.  Now,  brother  Eichard,Iiord  Hast- 
ings, and  the  rest. 
Thus  far  our  fortune  maketh  us  amends. 
And  says — that  once  more  I  sliall  interchange 
My  waned  state  for  Henry's  regal  crown. 
'Brave  warriors,  march  amain  towards  Cov- 
entry. 

>  Po9Ud  off,  imt  off  careleMly. 
«  Lines  76-78  taken  from  III.  Henry  VI.  Iv.  7.  1-4. 
•  Lines  79-82  taken  from  III.  Ueury  VI.  iv.  8.  64  and 
60-61. 
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Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains:  so 
The  sun  shines  hot,  and,  if  we  use  delay, 
Cold  biting  winter  nuirs  our  hop'd-for  hay. 

[Exeniit. 

*  Scene  VI.     Before  t/te  town  of  Commtry. 

Enter  Warwick,  two  Messengers^  and  othen^ 

upon  the  walls. 

War.  Where  is  the  post,  that  came  from 
valiant  Oxford  ? 

Enter  Sir  John  Somerville. 

Say,  Somerville,  wliat  says  my  loving  son? 
And,  by  thy  guess,  how  nigh  is  Clarence  now? 
Som.  At  Southam  I  did  leave  him  with  his 
forces, 
And  do  expect  him  here  some  two  hours  hence. 

[Pmm  heard. 
War.  Then  Clarence  is  at  hand,  I  hear  his 

drum. 
Som.  It  is  not  his,  my  lord;  here  Southam 
lies; 
The  drum  your  honour  hears,  marcheth  from 
Warwick. 
War.  Who  should  that  be?  belike,  unlook'd- 

for  friends. 
^0771.  They  are  at  hand,  and  you  shall  quickly 
know.  w 

March:  flourish.     Enter  Kino  Edward, 
Gloster,  and  Soldiers. 

K.  Edw.  Go,  trumpet,  to  the  walls,  vA 

sound  a  parle. 
Glo.  See,  how  Hie  surly  Warwick  mans  the 

wall. 
War.  O,  unbid*  spite!  is  sportful  Edward 
come? 
Where  slept  our  scouts,  or  how  are  they  seduc'i 
That  we  could  hear  no  news  of  his  repair? 
K.  Elw.  Now,  Warwick,  wilt  Uiou  ope  the 
city  gates. 
Speak  gentle  words,  and  humbly  bend  thy 

knee  ? — 
Call   Edward — king,  and  at  his  hands  beg 

mercy, 
And  he  shall  pardon  thee  these  outrages. 


4  This  scene  ii  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  ▼■  1- 
*  Unbid,  uninvited,  unwelcome. 
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HENRY  VL— CONDENSED. 


ACT  Y.  SoMM  & 


r,  rather,  wilt  thou  draw  thy  forces 

20 

0  set  thee  up  and  pluck'd  thee 

2k — patron,  and  be  penitent, 
lalt  still  remain  the  Duke  of  York. 
»ught,  at  least  he  would  have  said 

ing; 

ake  the  jest  against  his  will? 

lot  a  dukedom,  sir,  a  goodly  gift? 

)y  my  faith,  for  a  poor  earl  to  give; 

service  for  so  good  a  gift. 

ras  I,  that  gave  the  kingdom  to 

ther. 

Why,  then  'tis  mine,  if  but  by 

sk's  gift.  so 

a  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  weight : 

ng,  Warwick  takes  his  gift  again; 

is  my  king,  Warwick  his  subject 

But  Warwick's  king  is  Edward's 

r: 

left  poor  Henry  at  the  Bishop's 

>ne,  you  '11  meet  him  in  the  Tower. 
r  is  even  so;  yet  you  are  Warwick 

e,  Warwick,  take  the  time,  kneel 
meel  down. 

strike  now,  or  else  the  iron  cools. 
ad  rather  chop  this  hand  off  at  a 

40 

16  other  fling  it  at  thy  face, 
0  low  a  sail,  to  strike  to  thee, 
lail  how  thou  canst,  have  wind  and 
^  friend; 

jst  wound  about  thy  coal-black  hair, 
in  dust  this  sentence  with  thy 

iging  Warwick  now  can  change  no 

croRD,  trith  drum  and  colours, 
leerful  colours  I  see,  where  Oxfoixl 

•rtl,  Oxford,  for  Lancaster  I 
gates  are  oj)en,  let  us  enter  too. 
5o  other  foes  may  set  upon  our 

good  array;  for  they,  no  doubt, 
at  again,  and  bid  us  battle: 


If  not,  the  city  being  of  small  defence, 
We  'U  quickly  rouse  the  traitors  in  the  same. 
War,  Oh,  welcome,  Oxford!  for  we  want 
thy  help. 

Eivter  Montagus,  wUh  drum  and  colours. 

Mont.  Montague,  Montague,  for  Lancaster! 

[He  and  his  forces  enter  the  city. 

Olo.  Thou  and  thy  brother  both  sliall  buy 

this  treason 

Even  with  the  dearest  blood  your  bodies  bear. 

K.  Edtc.  The  harder  match'd,  the  greater 

victory;  59 

My  mind  presageth  ha{)py  gain,  and  conquest. 

Enter  Somerset,  v:itli  drum  and  colours. 

Som.  Somerset,  Somerset,  for  Lancaster  I 
Olo.  Two  of  thy  name,  both  Dukes  of  So- 
merset, 

Have  sold  their  lives  unto  the  house  of  York ; 

And  thou  shalt  be  the  thiixl,  if  this  sword  hold. 

Enter  Clarence,  icith  drum  and  colours. 

Hrtr.  And  lo,  where  George   of  CLirence 
sweeps  along. 
Of  force  enough  to  bid  his  brother  battle; 
With  whom  an  upright  zeal  to  right  prevails, 
More  than  Uie  nature  of  a  brothers  love: — 
Come,  Clarence,  come;  thou  wilt,  if  Warwick 
calls. 

[A  parley  is  sounded;  Richard  and  Clar- 
ence whisper  together,  and  then  Clarence 
takes  his  red  rose  out  of  his  hat,  and 
throws  it  at  Warvrick. 
Clar.  Father  of  Warwick,  know  you  what 
this  means?  to 

[Taking  his  red  rose  out  of  his  hat. 
Look  here,  1  throw  my  infamy  at  thee: 
And  here  proclaim  myself  thy  mortal  foe; 
With  resolution,  whereaoe'er  I  meet  thee — 
As  I  will  meet  thee,  if  thou  stir  abroad — 
To  plague  thee  for  thy  foul  misleading  me. 
And  so,  proud-hearted  War^'ick,  I  defy  thee, 
And  to  my  brother  turn  my  blushing  cheeks. — 
Pardon  me,  Edward,  I  will  make  amends; 
And,  Richard,  do  nc>t  frown  upon  my  faults, 
For  I  will  henceforth  be  no  more  unconstant. 
K.  Edw.  Now  welcome  more,  and  ten  times 
more  belov'd,  81 

Than  if  thou  never  hadst  deserv'd  our  hate. 
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ACT  T.  -wtM  1 


HEXBY  TL— 4:OM>EXSED- 


a«:t 


W^r,  O  pAJHonfl^  tniv^r.  ^oyiftL  and  on- 
A'  /^/^r.  What.  Warw>::k.  wih  tLoa  Iiave 

Or  ^h^kll  w^  V^rsu  the  xtrjnen  a>jOfit  thine  ears? 

K'/y/'.  Ai;M,  Ihm  u^x  crx/p'4  here  for  defence: 
I  viJ!  ;&w;%7  t/jv^rfbi  Bamet  present  It, 
An'l  hiVl  thfre  Ijattle,  E/ivard.  if  tb^m  darst. 

A'  J>J^.  V^  Warwick,  Edward  dares,  and 

l^^a/iii  the  way: —  » 

Jy/f^iii,  t^^  the  field;  Saint  George,  and  victory! 

» [yV.inrr  VI F.]    /Y^W  </  hattU  near  Bamet. 

Alanim,  awl  excurtionM.     Enter  Edward  aW 

Warwick. 

K.  Eflu:.  Hfff  lie  tlKja  there:  die  thou,  and 

die  Mir  fear; 
for  Warwick  wax  a  bug,*  tliat  feard'  us  alL — 
Now,  Mofjta;rue,  Hit  fast;  I  seek  for  thee, 
'Hiat  Wann'i'-k'u  bones  may  keep  thine  com- 

fjany.  [EM. 

War.  Ah,  who  in  nigh?  come  to  me,  friend, 

or  f 'ie, 
AnrI  t<'II  me,  who  is  vid/^r,  York,  or  Warwick? 
Why  ?ii«k  f  tliat?  my  rnangle^I  Ixxly  shows. 
My  hlrx^l,  Mjy  want  of  strength,  my  sick  heart 

HhowM, 
That  f  nniMt  yield  my  Ixxly  to  the  earth. 
And,  by  my  fall,  the  conquest  to  my  foe.      lo 
'HiUH  yields  the  ce<hir  to  the  axe's  edge, 
Whrme  annsg^ive  shelter  to  the  jirincely  eagle, 
f'ndcr  whriHfi  simple  the  ramping  lion  slept; 
Wliows  tfj|>-branch  oveqjeer'd  Jove's  spread- 
ing tree, 
And  kejit  low  shruljs  from  winter's  powerful 

wind. 
TheM;  eyes,  that  now  are  dimm'd  with  death's 

bliu'k  veil, 
Have  Ix^en  as  piercing  as  the  midcLay  sun, 
To  se/irrli  the  H<j<:ret  tre/isons  of  the  world : 
'Hie  wrinkles  in  my  lirows,  now  fiU'd  with 

bl(Mi<l, 
Wiire  liken'd  oft  to  kingly  sepulchres;  20 


'    For  wh'i  Ilr'd  kir^g.  bcrt  I  -xoIpI  'iic  his  zrave? 


Aiifi  whf j  doist 


wikiZL  Warwii:k  biAt  his 


;  brow? 

!>:•,  now  mv  Asr^  anear  d  in  d^idt  ^nA  b^xd ! 
My  parkA.   my  walk^   my  ma&:rs   that   I 


had. 


I  'riiiii  irciifl  Ih  iukeii  from  III.  Henry  VI.  v.  2.  1-50. 
I  //»(/,  bugbcur.  3  Fear'd,  frightened. 
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Even  &>w  forsake  me:  an«L  of  all  my  lazbisi 
Is  nothing  left  me,  bat  my  l«>lys  length! 
Why.  what  is  pomp,  role,  reign,  bat  «arth  and 

doA? 
And.  live  we  how  we  can.  vet  die  we  most 

Etit^  OxTORD  and  SoiasswT. 

Som.  Ail.  Warwick.  Warwick!  wert  thou 

as  we  are. 
We  might  recover  all  oar  loss  again!  si 

The  queen  from  France  hath  broagfat  a  poi^ 

sant  power; 
Even  now  we  heard  the  news:  ah,  cookidt 

thou  fly! 
War.  Whv,   then   I   would   not  flv. — Ah, 

Montague, 
If  thou   be  there,  sweet  brother,  take  my 

hand. 
And  with  thy  lips  keep  in  my  soul  awhile ! 
Thou   lor'st   me  not;    for,   brother,  if  thou 

didst, 
Tliy  tears  would  wash  this  cold  congealed 

blood. 
That  glues  my  lips  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 
Come  quickly,  Montague,  or  I  am  dead. 
»Som.  Ah,  Warwick!  Montague  hath  breath'd 

his  last;  <• 

And  to  the  latest  gasp,  cry'd  out  for  Warwick, 
Ajjd    said — "Commend    me   to  my  valiant 

brother." 
And  more  he  would  have  said;  and  more  he 

spoke. 
Which  sounded  like  a  clamour  in  a  vault, 
Thiit  might  not  be  distinguish'd;  but,  at  last, 
I  well  might  hear  deliver  d  with  a  groan— 
"O,  farewell,  Warwick!" 

War.  Sweet  rest  his  soul ! — 
Fly,  lords,  and  save  yourselves ;  for  Warwick 

bids 
You  all  farewell,  to  meet  in  heaven.  ^ 

Oxf.  Away,  away,  to  meet  the  queen's  gw** 
I)ower! 

\They  bear  a%pay  his  body,  and  Exeuft^ 


i«8. 


HENRY  VI.— CONDENSED. 


ACT  V.  SMoe  0. 


VIII.     A  iiother  part  of  the  field. 
Enter  Kino  Edward  in  triumph; 

rLOSTER,  (^LARENCE,  iUul  the  TCSt. 

\  Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  up- 
course, 

re  grac'd  with  wreaths  of  victory. 
le  midst  of  this  bright-shining  day, 
ack,  suspicious,  threat'ning  cloud, 
encounter  with  our  glorious  sun, 
tain  hLs  easeful  western  l>ed : 
my  lords — th(jse  jjowers,  that  the 

'd  in  Gallia,  have  arriv'd  our  coast, 
re  hear,  march  on  to  tight  with  us. 
L  little  gale  will  soon  disperse  that 
1,  10 

it  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came: 
beams  will  dry  those  vapours  up; 

•  cloud  engenders  not  a  storm. 

le  queen  is  valu'd^  thirty  thousand 

erset,  with  Oxford,  fled  to  her; 
re  time  to  breathe,  be  well  assur'd 
)n  will  l>e  full  as  strong  as  ours. 
\  We  are  advertis'd''  by  our  loving 

18, 

'  do  hold  their  course  towards  Tewks- 

ig  now  the  best  at  Ramet  field,      20 
iier   straight,   for   willingness    rids 

re  march  our  strength  will  be  aug- 
ed 

M)unty  as  we  go  along. — 
>  the  drum;  cry — "Courage I"  and 

[Exeunt, 

*  Scene  IX.     Teirhhury. 

Enter  Qteen  Margaret,  Somerset, 
Oxford,  and  Soldiers. 

.  Great  lords,  wise  men  ne'er  sit  and 
their  loss, 

ie  ii  a^lapted  from  III.  Uenry  VI.  v.  3. 

in  is  valti'd,  i.f.  the  forces  of  the  queen  arc 

I,  >  AdcertiVd,  informed. 

/,  i.e.  gets  rid  of.  or  diminishes  distance. 

le  If  adapted  from  III.  Uenry  VI.  v.  4. 


But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 
What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  over- 
board. 
The  cable  broke,  the  holding-anchor  lost. 
And  half  our  sailors  swallowed  in  the  flood? 
Yet  lives  our  pilot  still:  is't  meet,  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful 

lad, 
With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea. 
Whiles,  in  his  moan,  the  ship  splits  on  the 

rock,  9 

Which    industry   and   courage    might    have 

sav'd? 
Ah,  what  a  shame!  all,  what  a  fault  were 

this! 
Say  Warwick  was  our  anchor;  what  of  that? 
Although  unskilful,  why  not  Ned  and  I 
For  once  allow'd  the  skilful  pilot's  charge  ? 
We  will  not  from  the  helm,  to  sit  and  weej); 
But  keep  our  course,  though  the  rough  wind 

say — no. 
From  shelves  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with 

wreck. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Prepare  you,  loixls,  for  Edward  is  at 
hand. 
Ready  to  fight;  therefore  be  resolute. 

Oxf.  I  thouglit  no  less;  it  is  his  policy,      20 
To  haste  thus  fast,  to  find  us  unprovided. 
Som.  But  he's  deceiv'd,  we  ai*e  in  readi- 
ness. 
Q,  Mar,  Tliis  cheers  my  heart,  to  see  your 
forwiirdnesa 
Lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  what  I  should 

say 
My  tears  gainsay;  for  every  word  I  speak, 
Ye  see,  I  drink  the  water  of  mine  eyes. 
Therefore,  no  more  but  this: — Henry,  your 

sovereign. 
Is  prisoner  to  the  foe ;  his  state  usurp'd,        2S 
His   realm   a   slaughter-house,    his   subjects 

slain. 
His  statutes  Ccincell'd,  and  his  treasure  spent; 
And  yonder  is  the  wolf,  that  makes  tliis  spoil. 
You  fight  in  justice:  then,  in  God's  name, 

lords, 
Be  valiant^  and  give  signal  to  the  fight. 

[Both  parties  go  out.     Alarum:  Retreat: 
Excursions, 
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ACT  y.  Scene  10. 


HENRY  VI.— CX)NDENSED. 


ACT  T.  Seene  10. 


1  Scene  X. 

Enter  Kino  Edward,  Gloster,  Clarence, 
&C.  The  Queen  Margaret,  Oxford,  and 
Somerset,  prisoners, 

K.  Edw.  Lo,  here  a  period  of  tumultuous 
broils. 
Away  with Oxfonl  to  Hammes'  Castle  straight: 
For  Somerset,  off  with  his  guilty  head. 
Go,  bear  them  hence;  I  will  not  hear  them 
8|)eak. 
Oxf.  For  my  part,  I  '11  not  trouble  thee  with 

words. 
Som.  Nor  I,  but  stoop  with  patience  to  my 
fortune. 
[Exeunt  Oxford  and  Somerset^  g^tarded. 
Q.  Mar.  So  part  we  sadly  in  this  troublous 
world, 
To  meet  with  joy  in  sweet  Jerusalem. 

K.  Edw.  Is  proclamation  made — that,  who 
finds  Edwanl, 
Shall  have  a  high  reward,  and  he  his  life  ?     lo 
Glo.  It  is;  and,  lo,  where  youthful  Edward 
comes! 

Enter  Soldiers,  mth  Prince  Edward. 

A".  Edw.  Bring  forth  the  gallant,  let  us  hear 
him  speak: 
What  I  can  so  young  a  thorn  begin  to  prick? — 
Edward,  what  satisfaction  canst  thou  make. 
For  bearing  arms,  for  stirring  up  my  subjects. 
And  all  the  trouble  thou  hast  turn'd  me  to? 
Prince.  Speak  like  a  subject,  proud  ambi- 
tious York! 
Siijipose,  that  I  am  now  my  father's  mouth: 
And,  where  I  stand,  kneel  tliou,  lo 

Whilst  I  propose  the  selfsame  words  to  thee. 
Which,  traitor,  thou  wouldst  have  me  an- 
swer to. 
Q.  Mar.  Ah,  that  thy  father  had  been  so 

resolv'd  I 
K.  Edw.  Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I  will  charm 

your  tongue. 
Clar.  Untutor'd  lad,  thou  art  too  malapert 
Prince.  I  know  my  duty,  you  are  all  undutiful : 
Lascivious     Edward  —  and     thou     perjur'd 
George — 


1  Liues  1-47  adapted  from  III.  Ileury  VI.  v.  5. 
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And  thou  mis-shaj)en  Dick — I  tell  ye  all, 
I  am  your  better,  traitors  as  ye  are; —  28 

And  thou  usurp'st  my  father's  right  and  mine. 
K.  Edw.  Take  that,  thou  likeness  of  this 
railer  here.  [Stabs  hxnu 

Olo.  Sprawl'st  thou?  take  that,  to  end  thy 
agony.  [Stabs  him. 

Cla.  And  there 's  for  twitting  me  with  per- 
jury. [Stabs  him. 
Q.  Mar.  Oh,  kill  me  too! 
(jIo.  Marry,  and  shall.       [Offers  to  kilt  her. 
K.  Eiw.  Hold,  Richard,  hold. 
(^.  Mar.  O  Ned,  sweet  Ned!  speak  to  thy 
mother,  boy  I 
Canst  thou  not  speak? — O  traitors  I    m\u- 

derers! — 
How  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropp'dl 
Oh,  if  you  ever  chance  to  have  a  child. 
Look  in  his  youth  to  have  him  so  cut  off,     40 
As,  deathsmen!  you  have  rid  this  sweet  young 
prince! 
K.  Edw.  Take  up  the  body — bear  her  hence 

by  force. 
Q.  Mar.  Nay,  never  bear  me  hence,  desjiatch 
me  here; 
Here  sheathe  thy  sword,  I  '11  pardon  thee  my 

death : 
What,  wilt  thou  not  I     Where  is  that  devil  s 

butcher, 
Hard-fa vour'd  Richard  ?   Murder  is  thy  alms- 
deed  ; 
Petitioners  for  blood  thou  ne'er  putt'st  back. 
*  Olo.  Tlie  curse  my  noble  father  laid  on  thee, 
When  thou  didst  crown  his  warlike  brows 

with  i>aper. 
And  ivith  thy  scorns  dreVst  rivers  from  hw 


eyes, 


50 


And  then  to  dry  them  gav'st  the  duke  a  clout 
Steep'd  in  the  faultless  blood  of  pretty  But- 

land; 
His  curses,  then  from  bitterness  of  soul 
Denounc'd  against  thee,  are  now  fallen  upon 

thee. 
And  Heaven,  not  we,  has  plagued  thy  blowiy 

deed. 
Q.  Mar.  Can  curses  pierce  the  clouds,  ana 

enter  heaven  ? 

a  Lines  48-165  adapted  from  Richard  III.  I  8,  l"*"^*^' 
196-201,  210-214 
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ACT  T.  Some  10. 


HENRY  VL— CONDENSED. 


ACT  V.  Soeoe  11. 


Why  then  give  way,  dull  clouds,  to  my  quick 

curses. 
If  not  by  war,  by  surfeit  die  your  king; 
And   his  young  son,  for  Edward  my  poor 

boy,* 
Die  in  his  youth  by  like  untimely  violence.  60 
Rivers  and  Dorset  you  stood  smiling  by,  * 
And  80  didst  thou,  Lord  Hastings,  when  my 

son 
Was  stabb'd  with  bloody  daggers.     Heav'n,  I 

pray, 
That  none  of  you  may  live  your  nat'ral  age. 
But  some  unlook'd  for  mischief  all  cut  off  !^ 
2  Glo,  Hiive  done  thy  charm,  thou  hateful 

wither'd  hag  I 
Q.  Mar.  And  leave  thee  out?    Stay  dog,  for 

thou  shalt  hear  me. 
If  Heav'n  liave  any  grievous  plague  in  store. 
Exceeding  those  that  I  can  wish  u]x>n  thee, 
O,  let  them  keep  it,  till  thy  sins  be  rii>e,        70 
And  then  hurl  down  their  indignation 
On  thee,  thou  troubler  of  the  i>oor  world's 

peace I 
The  worm  of  conscience  still  be-gnaw  thy  soul; 
Thy  friends  suspect  for  traitors  while  thou 

'  liv'st, 
And  take  deep  traitors  for  thy  dearest  friends: 
No  sleep  close  up  that  deadly  eye  of  thine, 
Unless  it  l)e  while  some  tormenting  dream 
Affrights  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils. 
Tliou  elviflh-maik'd,'  abortive,  rooting  hog, 
Thou  that  wast  seal'd  in  thy  nativity,  so 

Tlie  slave  of  nature,  and  the  son  of  liell. 
Thou  loathed  issue  of  thy  father's  loins, 
Thou  slander  of  thy  heavy  mother's  womb. 
^Olo.   Peace,  ]>eace,  for  shame,  if  not  for 

charity. 
Q.  Mar,  Urge  neither  charity  nor  shame  to 

me; 
^  ncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt, 
Aiul  Hhamef  ul  ly  my  hopes  by  you  are  butchered, 
^ly  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  shame, 
And  in  my  shame  still  live  my  sorrow^s  rage  I 
^»  princely  Buckingham,  I  '11  kiss  thy  hand, 
^^  sign  of  league  and  amity  with  thee;  oi 

*  So  in  MS.    In  Shakespeare  the  line  runs: 

But  by  some  untook'd  accident  cot  off, 

'  lines  OG-83  taken  from  Richard  III.  i.  &  21&-232. 

*  Klvith-mark'd,  marked,  or  disflgured  l)y  fairies. 

*  Unes  B4-103  adapted  from  Richard  III.  i.  8.  273-303. 


Thy  garments  are  not  spotted  with  our  blood, 
(jood  Buckingham,  beware  of  yonder  dog ! 
Look,  when  he  fawns,  he  bites;  and  when  he 

bites. 
His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death; 
Have  not  to  do  with  him,  beware  of  him; 
Sin,  death  and  hell  have  set  their  marks  upon 

him 
And  all  their  ministers  attend  upon  him. 
O,  thou  'It  remember  me  another  day,  w 

When  he  shall  split  thy  very  heart  with  soitow. 
And  say  poor  Marg'ret  was  a  prophetess. 
Live  each  of  you  the  subject  to  his  hate. 
And  he  to  yours,  and  all  of  you  to  Heaven's. 
*  K.  £dw.  Away,  I  say ;  I  charge  ye,  bear 

her  hence. 
Q.  Mar.  So  come  to  you  and  yours,  as  to  my 
son  I  [E.vit  Queen  icith  guards. 

Glo.  Clarence,  excuse  me  to  the  king,  my 
brother ; 
I  '11  hence  to  London  on  a  serious  matter. 
Ere  you  come  there,  be  sure  to  hear  more  news. 
Clar.  What?    What?  loo 

Glo.  King  Henry,  man — the  Tower.  [Exit. 
K.  Eihc.  Where  'a  Eichai'd  gone? 

Clar.  To  London,  all  in  post;  and,  as  I  guess. 
To  make  a  blooily  supper  in  the  Tower. 
A'.  Eilw.  He's  sudden,  if  a  thing  comes  in 
his  head. 
Now  march  we  hence;  discharge  the  common 

sort 
With  pay  and  thanks,  and  let 's  away  to  London, 
And  see  our  gentle  queen  how  well  she  fares; 
By  this,  I  hope  she  hath  a  son  for  us.   [Exeunt. 

^  Scene  XI.     The  palace  in  Lotulon. 

Flourish.  Enter  King  Edward,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Clarence,  Gloster,  Hastings,  atid 
Attendants. 

K.  Ed\c.  Once  more  we  sit  on  England's 
royal  throne, 
Re-purchas'd  with  the  blood  of  enemies. 
What  valiant  foemen,  like  to  autumn's  com. 
Have  we  mow'd  down  in  top  oi  all  their  pride? 
Three  Dukes  of  Somerset,  threefold  renown'd 
For  hanly  and  undoubted  champions: 


&  Lines  104-117  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  v.  5. 
fi  This  scene  is  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  t.  7. 


ACT  V.  Scene  11. 


HENRY  VI.— CONDENSED. 


ACT  v.  Scene  11. 


Two  Cliffords,  as  the  father  and  the  son, 

And  two  Northumberlands; 

With  them  the  two  brave  bears,  Warwick  and 

Montague, 
That  in  their  chains  fetter'd  the  kingly  lion,  lo 
And  made  the  forest  tremble  when  they  roai-'d. 
Thus  have  we  swept  suspicion  from  our  seat, 
And  made  our  footstool  of  secuiity. — 
Come  hither,  Bess,  and  let  me  kiss  my  boy: — 
Young  Neil,  for  thee,  thine  uncles  and  myself, 
Have  in  our  armours  watch'd   the  winter's 

night; 
Went  all  afoot  in  summer's  scalding  heat. 
That  thou  mightst  rejx)S8eas  the  crown  in  peace; 
And  of  our  laboui^  thou  shalt  reap  the  gain. 
GIo.  I  '11  blast  his  harvest,  if  your  head  were 
la/d;  20 

This  shoulder  waa  ordain'd  so  thick,  to  heave; 
And  heave  it  shall  some  weight,  or  break  my 

back : — 
Work  thou  the  way — and  that  shalt  execute. 

[Aside, 
K.  Edw.  Clarence  and  Gloster,  love  my  lovely 
queen; 
And  kiss  your  princely  nephew,  brothers  both. 
C^ar,  The  duty,  that  I  owe  unto  your  ma- 
jesty, 
I  seal  upon  the  lips  of  this  sweet  babe. 
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Aside. 


Q.  Eliz,  Thanks,  noble  Clarence;   worthy 

brother,  thanks. 
Qlo.  And,  that  I  love  the  tree  from  whence 
thou  sprang'st, 
Witness  the  loving  kiss  I  give  the  fruit: —  30 
To  say  the  truth,  so  Judas  kiss'd  his 

master; 
And  cried — "all  hail  I"  when  as  he 
meant — "  all  harm." 
K.  Edw.  Now  am  I  seated  as  my  soul  tie- 
lights, 
Having  my  country's    peace,  and    brothers' 
loves, 
Cl(tr.  What  will  your  grace  have  done  with 
Margaret? 
Reignier,  her  father,  to  the  king  of  Fmiice 
Hath  pawn'd  the  Sicik  .and  Jerusalem, 
And  hither  have  they  sent  it  for  her  raiisoin. 
K.  Edw.  Away  with  her,  and  waft  her  hence 
to  France. 
And  now  what  rests,  but  that  we  si)en(l  the 
time  ^ 

With  stately  triumplis,  mirthful  comic  shows, 
Such  as  befit  the  pleasure  of  the  court?— 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets'. — farewell,  sour 

annoy! 
For  here,  I  hope,  l>egins  our  lasting  joy. 

[Exeiud  omna. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHUEW. 


NOTES    AND    INTRODUCTION 

BY 

F.   A.   MARSHALL. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONS 

CHARACTERS    IN   THE    INDUCTION. 

A  Lord. 

Christopher  Sly,  a  Tinker. 

A  Page,  dlaguised  aa  Sly's  8uppoee<l  wife. 

Hostess. 

Huntsmen,  Servants,  Players  and  Attendants. 

Scene — Fii-st  outside  a  Country  Alehouse ;  aften^'ards  in  the  Lord's  Country  House. 


CHARACTERS  IN  THE  PLAY. 

Baptist  A,  a  rich  gentleman  of  Paduju 

VixcENTio,  an  old  Merchant  of  Pisa. 

LucENTio,  sf>n  to  Vincentio,  in  love  with  Bianox  (disguised  us  C'jmibio,  a 

Teacher  of  Languages). 
Petruchio,  a  gentlenuui  c>f  Verona,  son  to  Antonio,  suitor  to  Katharina. 
Gremio,  an  old  gentleman. 
HoRTENSio  (disguised  as  Licio,  a  Music  Master). 
The  Pedant  (disguised  as  Vincentio). 
Tranio  (.H8guise.l  ius  L..centioX  )  ^^^-ants  to  Luceuiio 

BlONDELLO,  ) 

Grumio,  servant  to  Petruchio. 

( -URTIS,  ^ 

Nathaniel,  Philip,  !►  servants  at  Petruchio's  Countiy  House. 

Joseph,  Nicholas,  Peter,  I 

A  Tailor. 

A  Haberdasher. 

Katharina,  the  Shrew,  )  ^      i,^„  ^  ^^^^^^ 

BlANCA,  ) 

A  Widow  (afterwards  married  to  Hortensio). 

Servants  attending  cm  RiptiKta  and  Petruchio. 


Scene — Sometimes  in  Padua;  and  sometimes  in  Petruchio's  House  in  the  Country. 


HISTORIC  PERIOD. 
Tlie  historic  i)eriod  is  vague;  prohably  s<^me  time  in  the  firat  lialf  of  the  Ifith  century. 

TIME  OF  ACTION. 
The  time  of  action  comprises  five  or  six  days  with  intervals.    Mr.  Daniel  thus  divides  them- 


Day  1 :  Act  I. 

Day  2:  Act  II.— Interval  of  a  day  or  two.   Petruchio 

proposcM  to  go  to  Venice  to  buy  apparel. 
Day  3:  Act  IH.   Scene  1. — Saturday,  eve  of  the 

wedding. 
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Day  4:  Act  III.  Scene  2;  Act  IV.  Scene  1.   Sunday. 

the  wedding  day. — Interval  0). 
Day  5:  Act  IV.  Scene  2.— Interval  (?). 
Day  6:  Act  IV.  Scene  3,  Scene  4,  Scene  5;  and  Act 

v.— (?  Tlie  Second  Sunday.) 


THE    TAMING   OF   THE    SHREW. 


INTRODUCTION. 


LITERARY    HISTORY. 

first  known  edition  of  this  play,  or 
'  we  should  say,  of  Shakespeare's  version 
is  that  published  in  the  tirat  Folio.  In 
an  edition  in  Quarto  was  published,  the 
f  which  is  as  follows : 

wittie  j  and  pleasant  |  Comedie  |  Called 
!  Taming  of  the  Shrtnc.  |  As  it  was  acted 
Maiestiea  |  Sernants at the'Riack^YTntv^ 
\  the  Globe,  i  Written  by  Will.  Shake- 
f.  I  Ley  DON,  I  Printed  by  W.  S.  for  John 
tcicJce,  and  are  to  be  |  sold  at  his  Shop 
'jU  Duiistones  Church-  |  yard  vnder  the 
I  1(>31." 

Cambridge  editors iuld,  however:  "From 
ute  comparison  of  this  Quarto  edition 
he  first  Folio,  extending  to  points  which 
K!e88ai*ily  left  unreconled  in  our  notes, 
ave  come  to  the  couclusion  that  the 
o  was  printe<l  from  the  Folio.'*  Mr. 
r's  conjecture  that  this  Quarto  "was 
<1  long  before  1623,  perhaps  as  early  as 
or  1609,"  and  that  the  title-page  was 
rk  off  long  subsequent  to  the  printing  of 
idy  of  the  come<ly  to  which  it  is  attached," 
fectly  refuted  by  the  result  of  the  ex- 
ition  of  Capell's  copy  by  the  said  editors, 
rhich  it  appears  tliat  the  paper,  on  which 
tie  was  printed,  **  fonns  part  of  the  first 
,  and  has  not  been  inserted." 
1594,  was  ])ublished  (anonymously)  in 
to: 


Pleasant  Conceited  |  Historie,  called 
taming  |  of  a  Shrew.  |  As  it  was  sundry 
i  acted  by  the  |  Ilu/ht  Honorable  the 
f  of  I  Pembrook  his  seruants.  |  Printe<l 
•ndon  by  Peter  Short  and  I  are  to  be  sold 
Uhbert  Burble,  at  his  |  shop  at  the  Royall 
ange,  |  1594." 


This  was  reprinted  in  1596,  and  again,  in 
1607,  by  N.  Ling.  It  appears  from  the  records 
of  Stationers'  Hall  that,  on  the  22nd  January, 
1607,  Burby  the  publisher  transferred  to  Ling 
his  right  to  this  play,  to  Homeo  and  Juliet,  and 
to  Love's  Labour 's  Lost  It  was  shoi-tly  after 
this  transfer  that  Ling  brought  out  the  third 
Quarto  mentione<l  above.  It  would  appear, 
then,  as  Stokes  has  i)ointed  out  in  his  Chrono- 
logical Order  of  Shakespeare's  Plays  (p.  34) 
that  Burby,  Ling,  and  Smethwicke  most 
probably  thought,  in  1607,  that  **The  Taming 
of  a  Shrew"  was  Shakespeare's  play.  Mr. 
Stokes  aiTives  at  the  conclusion  (p.  35)  '*  that, 
as  far  bark  as  J/tf  y,  1594,"  it  "ifo*  believed  to 
be  Shakes})€ar^8  in  some  sense."  However  this 
miiy  be,  it  seems  pretty  evident  that  Shjike- 
speare's  Taming  of  the  Shrew  was  the  result 
of  a  somewhat  hfisty  rewriting  and  recon- 
struction of  the  old  play  first  publisheil  in 
1594;  some  hints  l)eing  taken  from  Gascoigne's 
Supposes,  a  translation  of  Ariosto's  I  Sup- 
positiy  a  comedy  fii-st  published  in  1524,  and, 
as  appears  from  Allacci  (Dranmiaturgia,  Edn. 
1755,  columns  745, 746;  933),  republished  eight 
times  between  that  date  and  1598. 

How  much  of  the  present  play  was  written 
by  Shakespeare,  and  at  what  date,  has  been  a 
matter  of  learned  dispute  amongst  students 
of  Shakespeare.  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Mr.  Fleay's  paper,  and  the  discussion  there- 
on, in  the  New  Shaks])ere  Society's  Trans- 
actions, 1874  (Part  I.,  pages  85-129);  also  to 
Macmillan's  Magazine,  November,  1875 ;  and  to 
the  Shake8})eare  Manual  (1876),  in  w^hich  Mr. 
Fleay  further  explains  his  views  as  set  forth 
in  the  paper  above  alluded  to.  Mr.  Grant 
White,  in  his  Inti-oduction  to  tliis  play  (River- 
side Sliakespeare,  Vol.  I.  p.  607),  repeats  his 
opinion  that,  in  this  play,  ^^  three  hands  at  least 
are  traceable:  that  of  the  author  of  the  old 
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play,  that  of  Shakespeare  himself,  and  that  of 
a  colaborer."  I  cannot  see  the  necessity  for  this 
hy]K)thesi8.  The  occasional,  or,  we  may  say, 
frequent  irregularity  of  the  metre,  and  the 
[>resence  of  lines  which,  l)oth  in  rhythm  and 
construction,  differ  from  those  which  we  know 
to  be  Shakespeare's  own,  do  not  seem  to  me 
to  prove  anything  more  than  what  we  know 
to  be  the  fact;  namely,  that  Shakespeare  based 
his  play  upon  a  previous  one,  taking  therefrom, 
in  this  case,  most  of  the  situations  and  some 
f>ortion  of  the  dialogue.  That  he  greatly  im- 
proved upon  his  original  any  one,  who  reads 
the  Quailo  of  1594  iuid  the  i)resent  play,  can 
find  out  for  himself;  but  that  he  did  not 
exercise  so  much  care  as  usual  with  regard  to 
the  metre,  except  in  certiiin  passages,  is  plain ; 
and  it  may  be  that  much  of  the  verse,  so 
called,  is  not  intended  to  be  verse  at  all. 
Nor  do  I  see  any  proof  of  the  existence  c)f 
a  third  hand  in  this  l)lay,  in  the  fact  that  the 
Prince  of  Cestus  becomes  a  simple  merchant ; 
or  that  the  period  and  scene  of  the  play  are 
both  changed.  What  seems  most  proliable 
is,  that  Shakes})eare  touched  up  and  added  to 
the  old  play,  altering  the  names  of  the  char- 
acters, the  scene,  &c.  at  an  eaily  })eriod,  i>er- 
liaps  before  1594;  and  that  subsequently  he 
polished  some  of  the  more  important  pas- 
sages :  but  that  the  play  with  him  was  never 
one  of  his  favourite  children,  even  of  adop- 
tion; and  that  the  MS.,  left  ])y  him  in  his 
own  theatre,  was  more  full  of  mistakes  and 
of  oversights  than  is  the  ciise  with  those  plays 
in  which  he  took  far  gi-eater  interest  and  pride.* 
The  first  allusion  to  this  play,  or  i)erhaps  to 


1  As  an  instance  of  the  remarkAble  carelessness,  with 
which  this  play  was  constructe*!  and  written  by  Shake- 
speare, Mr.  Daniel  points  out  that  Hortensio,  "by  gaining 
access  to  Bianca  as  Licio,  drops  out  of  the  competition 
for  her  hand,  and  neither  Baptista,  Gremio,  nor  Tranio 
appear  to  be  at  all  surprised  at  his  absence :"  also  that, 
in  act  iii.  sc.  2,  every  reader  must  be  struck  by  the  sudden 
knowledge  which  "Tranio  (the  supposed  Lucentio) mani- 
fests of  Petruchio's  manners  and  customs."  It  does  not 
appear  from  the  play  that  either  Lucentio,  or  Tranio,  who 
assumes  Lucentio's  character,  could  possibly  have  known 
him  before  they  met  him  at  Padua.  In  act  1.  sc.  2 
(towards  the  end)  Tranio  treats  Petruchio  as  a  stranger. 
It  is  evi<lent  that  Shakespeare  transfcrre<l  to  Lucentio 
the  familiarity  with  Petruchio  which  really  belonged  to 
Hortensio.  Tranio's  speeches  (in  the  assumed  character 
of  Lucentio)  would  not  have  been  out  of  i>Iace  in  the  mouth 
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the  old  play  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  given 
in  Sir  John  Harington's  Metamorphosis  of 
Ajax,  1596.  "Read  the  Booke  of  Taming  a 
Shrew,  which  hath  made  a  number  of  us  so 
perfect,  that  now  eveiy  one  can  rule  a  shi^ew  in 
our  coun trey,  save  he  that  hath  hir."  *' Booke"' 
here  is  used  in  much  the  same  sense  as  we 
talk  nowadays  of  the  hook  of  the  play.  In 
Rowknds'  "  Whole  Ciew  of  Kind  Gossips," 
1609,  quoted  by  Ingleby  (Centurie  of  Prayse, 
p.  85),  occurs  the  following  allusion : 

The  chiefost  Art  I  have  I  will  bestow 
About  a  worke  cald  taming  of  the  S/irotc. 

Another  allusion — at  least  to  the  Induction- 
is  to  be  found  in  Sir  Aston  Cockayn's  poems, 
1659,  quoted  by  Malone  ( Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  3o£): 

Shakspcare  your  Wincot-alo  bath  much  renown'd, 
That  fox'd  a  beggrar  so  (by  chance  was  found 
Sleeping)  and  there  needed  not  many  a  word 
To  make  bim  to  believe  he  was  a  lord : 
But  you  affirm  (and  in  it  seem  most  eager) 
'T  will  make  a  lord  as  drunk  as  any  beggar. 
Bid  Norton  brew  such  ale  as  Shakspcare  fancies 
Did  put  Kit  Sit/  into  such  lordly  trances : 
And  let  us  meet  there  (for  a  fit  of  gladness) 
And  drink  ourselves  merry  in  sober  sadness. 

As  to  the  source  from  which  the  Induction 
was  tfiken,  it  was,  most  prolmbly,  derived  im- 
mediately from  an  anecdote  in  an  old  collec- 
tion of  short  comic  stories  in  prose,  printed  in 
1570,  "  sett  forth  by  maister  Richard  Edwards, 
mayster  of  her  Majesties  revels"  (see  Malone, 
Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  353);  but  the  story  wiw  one 
which,  whether  founded  on  any  historical  cir- 
cumstiince  or  not,  was  common  amongst  vari- 


of  Hortensio;  but  they  are  very  much  out  of  place  In  hii 
(See  New  Shak.  Soc.  Transactions,  1877-9,  Part  II.,  PP  ^^ 
165.)  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  force  in  Mr.  Dftnlel'i 
first  objection.  Hortensio,  certainly,  had  an  int«lligiT>J* 
object  in  obtaining  access  to  Bianca  in  the  character « 
Licio;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  his  absence  should  havebert 
noticed  by  any  of  the  other  characters ;  but  there  i>  ^ 
doubt  that  the  careless  haste,  with  which  Shake»pe«^ 
reconstructed  and  rewrote  the  old  play,  made  hlui  forg^ 
that  he  had  made  Hortensio  a  parallel  to  Polldor  (who  l» 
the  intimate  of  Ferando  in  the  old  play);  and  that  he  ne* 
glectcd  to  explain.  In  any  way,  the  apparent  famili*^*^ 
which  exists,  in  act  iii.,  between  Tranio  and  Potrnchio.  Id 
making  norten.sio  disguise  himself  as  a  musician.  Shak^ 
speare's  dramatic  instinct  was  quite  right;  as  he.  hy  ^ 
means,  obtained  a  much  more  effective  situation  thw  ^ 
in  the  old  play,  where  only  Valeria  (Polidor'a  serrant) 
disguises  himself  as  a  musiciau. 


INTRODUCrriON. 


ma.  We  may  instance  tlie  well- 
le  of  The  Sleeper  Awakened,  in  the 
Nights;  the  story  of  tlie  Emperor 
.  recorded  by  Staunton ;  and  a  similar 
Philip  the  Crood  of  Burgundy,  re- 

by  Malone  {ut  sujjra\  is  narrated 
n  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy 
An  anecdote  of  a  Tartar  prince, 
n  Marco  Polo,  which  contains  a  aimi- 
8  also  quoteil  by  Burton  (p.  391).^ 
Dnt  and  Fletcher  wrote  a  comedy 
be  Woman's  Prize,  or  the  Tamer 
hich  Ls  a  sequel  to  this  play,  and  not, 

intended  in  the  least  degree  to  ridi- 
1  it  Petruchio  is  tamed  by  his  second 
anio  and  Bianca  are  introduced,  but 
characters  from  Sliakesj>eare's  play. 

STAGE    HISTORY. 

ay,  in  its  old  shajie  at  le;ist,  seerils  to 

I  a  great  favourite.  Mr.  Stokes  says 
!  other  company  at  least  (Lord  Not- 
;)  ran  a  series  of  plays  upon  a  .similai' 

Dekker's  Patient  (/rissel,  1597,  in 
5  was  iissisted  by  Haughton  and 
ind  Medicine  for  a  Curst  If'i/t',  which 
it  out  alone  soon  afterwai*ds;  indeed 
lamed  play  hiis  (but  on  insufficient 
been  conceived  to  be  Dekker's  edi- 
i«  Tamin{j  of  a  S/frew."^  I  do  not  see 
»  couhl  he  any  connection  between  a 
ded  upon  the  subject  of  the  Patient 
and  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  nor 
ikes  quite  correct  in  his  dates.  Tlie 
ti  of  Patient  (irissel  occurs  in  Hens- 
iry  (p.  96)  under  the  date  of  "the  19 
ber  1599,"  in  the  sLape  of  a  receipt 
pounds  '*  in  earnest  of  jxatieut  Gris- 
ts, Tho  Dekker,  Hen  Chettle,  and 
awton;"  while  the  first  entry  in  the 
224)  referring  to  A  Medicine  for  a 
Pe  relates  to  a  sum  lent  "to  geve  unto 
)ickei*s,  in  eanieste  of  a  comody  called 

II  for  a  curste  wiflfe,  19  of  July  1602," 
»uld  be  some  time  after  the  pro<luc- 
liakespeare's  version  of  The  Taming 
ew.     Tliis  latter  play,  however,  of 

^rencea  are  to  EUn.  1670.  The  former  tale  is 
ect  2,  niemb.  4 ;  the  latter  in  part  3,  sect  4, 
ibi.  2.  *  Ut  supra,  p.  85. 


Dekker's  (which  was  never  printed)  was,  most 
probably,  upon  the  same  subject  as  Shake- 
speare's comedy,  whether  it  was  another  ver- 
sion of  the  same  old  play,  or  not  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  subject  of  this  play  was  a 
popular  one,  since  no  less  than  three  companies, 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke's,  Lord  Nottingham's,  and 
Sliakespeare's,  must  have  produced  plays  on 
this  same  subject  between  1594  and  1602.  On 
the  11th  June,  1594,  Henslowe's  diary  records 
the  performance  of  "the  tamynge  of  a  shrowe" 
(p.  36).  This  was,  probably,  the  old  play.  On  the 
next  evening,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  another 
old  play  which  we  know  was  at  least  touched 
up  by  Shakespeare,  Titus  Andronicus,  was  per- 
formed. In  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Office  Book, 
quoted  by  Malone  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  234), 
appears  the  following  enti-y :  "On  tusday  night 
at  Saint  James,  the  26  of  Novemb.  1633,  was 
acted  before  the  King  and  Queene,  Tlie  Tam- 
inge  of  the  Shrew.  Likt."  Tliis  must  have 
been  Shakespeare's  play.  In  Pepys'  Diary  on 
9th  April,  1667,  we  find  the  following:  "To 
the  King's  house,  and  there  saw  *The  Tameing 
of  a  Shrew,'  which  hath  some  very  good 
pieces  in  it,  but  generally  it  is  but  a  mean 
play;  and  the  best  part  SSawny,'  done  by 
Lacy ;  and  hath  not  half  its  life,  by  reason  of 
the  woixis,  I  suppose,  not  being  understooil, 
at  least  by  me."  And  again  on  1st  November, 
1667:  "My  wife  and  I  to  the  King's  playhouse, 
and  there  saw  a  silly  play,  and  an  old  one, 
*  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew.' "  This  must  have 
been  Lacy's  alteration  of  Shakespeare's  play, 
called  *Sauny  the  Scot,'  (referred  to  below). 
Downes  records  [Edn.  1789  (p.  57)]:  "Between 
these  operas  "  (viz.  The  Prophetess  or  Diocle- 
sian,  by  Betterton,  and  the  Fairy  Queen,  a 
mangled  version  of  Shakespeare's  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream)  "there  were  several  other 
plays  acted,  both  Old  and  Mcxlem ;  As,  Bury 
Fairy  Wit  Wit/tout  Money^  The  Taming  of  a 
JShrew,  &c."  This  was  after  James  II.  came 
to  the  throne,  ])robably  about  1686 ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Genest,  Lacy's  adaptition,  "Sauny 
the  Scot,"  was  played  on  9th  April,  1667. 
The  name  was  evidently  suggested  by  Sander,^ 

>Thi8  name  is  spelt,  in  the  Quarto  of  ir>04,  variously 
Sander.  Sanders,  Saunder,  and  Saunders.  lYobably  it  was 
the  name  of  the  actor  who  played  the  low  comedy  part 
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the  name  of  the  character  in  the  old  Taming 
of  a  Shrew,  which  Shakespeare  elaborated 
into  Gnimio.  Sander  is  a  dull  dog;  and  if 
Sauuy  the  Scot  was  no  livelier,  the  mutilation 
of  Shakespeare's  play  must  have  been  an  un- 
necessary labour.  "  Sauny  the  Scot "  was  re- 
vived at  Drury  Lane,  1698,  when  the  part  of 
Sauny  was  played  by  Bullock,  Margaret  the 
Shrew  by  Mi's.  Verbruggen,  and  Biancha  by 
Mrs.  Gibber.  This  precious  work  was  pub- 
lished in  that  year,  1698.  From  the  account 
of  it  given  by  Genest,  it  must  have  been  a 
very  poor  and  rather  vulgar  production. 

No  performance  of  this  play  seems  to  have 
taken  place  till  1754;  when  a  version  in  three 
acts  was  played,  on  1 8th  March,  for  Mrs.  Pritch- 
ard's  benefit.  This  was  probably  the  same 
version,  substantially,  as  that  produced  on  21st 
January,  1756,  in  conjunction  with  a  mangled 
adaptation  of  Winter's  Tide,  for  both  of  which 
mutilations  of  Shakespeare  Garrick  was  respon- 
sible. On  the  latter  occasion  Woodward  played 
Petruchio;  Yfites,  Grumio;  and  Mrs.  Clive,  Ka- 
tharine. Between  Woodward  and  Mrs.  Clive 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  very  friendly  feel- 
ing; and  the  actor,  entering  thoroughly  into 
his  managers  idea  of  degrading  Shakespeare's 
play  as  much  as  possible,  so  exaggerated  the 
violence  of  Petruchio  that  he  threw  the  actress 
down  at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  and  even,  so 
it  was  said,  ran  a  fork  into  her  hand.  It  is  not 
to  the  creilit  of  the  taste  either  of  English 
managers,  or  of  English  audiences,  that  this 
farcical  version  of  Shakespeare's  comedy,  per- 
petrated by  his  great  atlmirer,  Garrick,  should 
have  held  the  stage  ever  since.  It  appears 
from  Genest  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  muti- 
lation of  the  Winter's  Tale,  it  was  performed 
twelve  times  during  the  season  of  1756.  This 
Garrickisation  of  Sliakesi)eare's  play,  known 
as  Katharine  and  Petruchio,  seems  to  have 
been  given,  chiefly  on  the  occasion  of  bene- 
fits, several  times  between  1757  and  1760. 
On  13th  Mai-ch,  1788,  for  John  Kemble's 
benefit,  it  was  reproduced,  with  Kemble  and 
Mra  Siddons  in  the  parts  of  Petruchio  and 
Katharine.  This  was,  most  probably,  the 
only  occasion  on  which  the  great  tragic  actress 
condescended  to  enact  this  r61e;  it  must 
have  been  a  very  interesting  performance. 
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On  the  25th  June,  1810,  the  play  was  pro- 
duced under  the  title  of  Taming  of  a  Shrew. 
Kemble  was  Petruchio ;  Mrs.  Charles  Kemble 
was  Kiitharine:  again  on  the  16th  Septem- 
ber, 1812,  on  which  occasion  Young  played 
Petruchio.  An  opera  by  Reynolds,  founded 
on  this  play,  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  on 
the  14th  May,  1828.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  time  in  which  Shakespeare's 
title.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  was  restored 
Genest  puts  at  the  beginning  of  the  entr}*, 
"  not  acted  eighty  years ; "  and  adds  that  the 
original  play,  in  all  probability,  had  not  been 
acted  since  tlie  Bestoration.  I  cannot  find 
any  previous  record  of  the  performance  of 
this  opera,  which  was  certainly  not  Shake- 
speare's original  play,  and  presumably  not 
Garrick's  adaptation.  On  this  occasion  Wal- 
lack  })layed  Petruchio ;  Harley,  Grumio ;  and 
Braham,  Hortensio. 

A  veiy  interesting  performance  of  Shake- 
speare's Taming  of  the  Shrew,  including  the 
Induction,  was  brought  out  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  J.  R  Planch6,  in  the  season 
of  1846-47,   principally  with  a  view  to  the 
fact  of  Mrs.  Nisbett  (then  Lady  Boothby) 
having  returned  to  the  stage;  which  seems  to 
have  suggested  the  idea  of  the  revival  to  Mr. 
Planch6.     There  were  only  two  scenes  given; 
the  first,  the  outside  of  the  ale-house  on  the 
heath;  the  second,  the  Lord's  bed-chamber, 
in  which  the  strolling  players  were  supposed 
to  act;  the  scenery  being  indicated,  as  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare,  merely  by  written  pla- 
cards, affixed  to  the  tapestry  at  the  end  of  the 
apartment.  The  appearance  of  the  stage  is  thiu 
described  to  me  by  one  of  the  best  of  our  old 
actors,^  the  only  survivor,  I  believe,  of  the  ori- 
ginal cast :  ^'  The  Lord  and  his  servants  were 

1  Mr.  Howe,  the  Hortensio  on  the  above  occmIoo.  to 
whose  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  the  details  I  hare  gi^» 
above.  There  are  two  discrepancies  between  Mr.  How«'« 
and  Mr.  Planch^'s  accounts  of  this  curious  revival.  M' 
Howe  thinks  it  was  about  184S-44;  but  he  is  evideoUf 
wrong.  He  a.<»igns  the  part  of  Oruraio  to  Keeley:  hesl* 
says  that  when  the  piece  was  i^ven  again,  abont  tvo 
years  af  terwanla,  Lambert  took  Strickland's  place:  Bufk- 
stone  that  of  Keeley.  Air.  Planch^  does  not  mention 
Keeley,  but  only  Buckstone  in  the  part  of  Oromlo:  both 
agree  that,  on  its  first  production,  the  revival  was  s(^*^ 
success;  but  Mr.  Howe  says  that,  on  the  second  occsiio'^' 
it  was  not  so. 
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ted  on  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  stage  in 
)  firat  entrance :  Sly  and  his  party  on  the  right 
id.  A  large  drapery  of  maroon-coloured 
tains  looped  up,  with  inner  curtains  of  ta- 
iCiy,  stretched  completely  across  the  stage; 
are  was  a  division  in  the  centre  of  the  latter 
ough  which  the  various  characters  made 
tir  exits  and  entrances.  At  the  beginning 
each  scene,  one  of  the  troupe  of  actors  re- 
Ted  the  old  placard,  and  hung  a  fre«h  one 
loting  the  place  in  which  the  action  was  to 
represented." 

rhe  cast  included  Webster  as  Petruchio; 
leley,  and  afterwards  Buckstone,  Grumio; 
>we,  Hortensio;  Strickland,  Sly;  with  Mrs. 
ibett,  Katharine,  and  Mrs.  Seymour,  Biaiica. 
'.  Planch6  savs:  "No  such  Katharine  as 
■a.  Nisbett  had  been  seen  since  Mrs.  Cliarles 
tmble  had  acted  it  in  the  pride  of  her 
ith  and  beauty.  Strickland  justified  all 
'  expectations.  As  powerful  and  unctu-  * 
I  as  Munden,  without  the  exaggeration  of 
ich  that  glorious  old  comedian  was  occa- 
oally  guilty."  The  difficulty  of  getting 
of  Christopher  Sly,  at  the  end  of  the 
aedy,  was  thus  ingeniously  overcome  by 
•.  Planche:  "  At  the  end  of  each  act  no  drop 
De  came  down,  but  music  was  played  while 
>  lervants  brought  the  bewildered  tinker 
16  and  refreshments,  which  he  partook  of 
ely.  During  the  fifth  act  he  appeared  to 
I  gradually  into  a  heavy  drunken  stupor, 
1  when  the  last  line  of  the  play  was  spoken, 
I  actors  made  their  usual  bow,  and  the 
sleman,  advancing  and  making  a  sign  to 
domestics,  they  lifted  Sly  out  of  his  chair, 
1  u  they  bore  him  to  the  door,  the  curtain 
loended  slowly  upoTi  the  picture.  Not  a 
rd  was  uttered,  and  the  termination,  which 
alegel  supposes  to  have  l>een  lost,  was  indi- 
ed  by  the  simple  movement  of  the  dramatis 
toncBy  without  any  attempt  to  continve  the 
3Ject."  Since  then  the  j)l.ay — generally,  if 
t  invariably,  under  the  title  of  Katharine 
d  Petruchio — has  been  represented  many 
ttes;  the  version  used  being  Garriek's  adaj)- 
:ion,  with  as  many  vulgariHUis  and  as  much 
v^  pantomime  business  added,  as  the  ingenu- 
'  of  the  various  managers  or  actors  could 
lent 


CRITICAL    REMARKS. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  is  the  one  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  most  devoid  of  serious 
interest,  not  excepting  The  Comedy  of  Errors. 
It  is  more  straggling  in  construction,  and  con- 
tains less  ingeniously  devised  situations  than 
the  latter  play;  the  characters  in  it,  how- 
ever, are  more  varied,  and  are  treated  with 
greater  power  of  delineation.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  female  characters  of  this  play 
are  not  very  interesting  or  sympathetic.  Bi- 
anca  has  not  much  individuality ;  the  widow 
is  almost  a  nonentity ;  and  Katharina,  though 
immensely  superior  to  her  prototype  in  the 
old  play,  is  not  a  character  that  ever  can  hope 
to  enlist  the  serious  interest,  or  the  deeper 
sympathies  of  an  audience.  The  chief  value 
of  this  play  is  that  it  gives  us  a  better  example, 
than  any  other  included  in  Shakespeare's 
dramatic  works,  of  his  wonderful  power  of 
giving  life  to  dead  bonea  Nothing  can  be 
more  "weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable"  than 
the  old  jilay  from  which  this  is  so  ingeniously 
adapted.  One  caimot  help  asking  one's  self 
the  question,  after  reading  carefully  The  Tam- 
ing of  a  Shrew,  and  then  reading,  with  equal 
care.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  whether  the 
creative  power,  shown  by  Shakesjieare  in  such 
an  adaptation,  is  not  almost  greater  than  that 
which,  in  many  cases,  belongs  to  originality  in 
the  accepted  sense  of  the  term.  An  original 
play  is  indeed  a  rare  thing;  and  some  of  the 
plays  so  called  are  the  least  original ;  for  the 
dramatist  must  take  his  characters  from  some 
types  in  history  or  in  real  life ;  and  it  depends 
solely  upon  the  amount  of  the  author's  power, 
in  analysing  the  springs  of  action  and  the 
emotions  of  human  nature,  whether  the  charac- 
ters so  derived  are  mere  dummies;  or  whether 
they  seem  to  us  living  men  and  women,  in 
whose  fate  we  are  interested,  and  with  whose 
joys  or  sorrows  we  can  vividly  synijiathize. 
The  dramatist  who  could  take  The  Taming 
a  Shrew,  with  its  commonplace  dialogue, 
its  shallow  characters,  and  its  ill-uiauaged 
story,  and  could  produce  from  such  jx)or  ma- 
terials the  lively  and  lifelike  comedy  before 
us,  need  not  be  ashameil  of  acknowledging 
that  he  was  indebted  to  something  else  than 
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his  own  observation  or  invention.  One  mav 
compare  the  j>roce8S,  by  which  Shakespeare 
transformed  the  old  play  into  the  one  which 
bears  his  name,  to  the  work  of  a  great  architect 
who,  finding  a  hideous,  ding}',  incommodious 
building,  pulls  it  down;  and  then,  using  almost 
the  same  bricks  or  stones,  designs  and  erects 
a,  handsome,  cheerful,  and  commodious  palace. 
In  the  old  play,  Fei-ando  is  a  coarse  and  dull- 
witted  fellow ;  transformed  into  Petruchio,  he 
becomes,  if  not  exactly  refined,  at  least  a  de- 
termined and  witty  charact€r,who,  throughout 
all  his  extravagant  assum])tion  of  severity, 
retains  the  manners  and  the  heart  of  a  gentle- 
man; impressing  the  audience  with  the  belief 
that  such  a  man,  having  once  subdued  the 
temper  of  a  self-willed  and  jmssionate  woman, 
could  hardly  fail  to  win  her  love,  if  there  was 
any  good  in  her  character,  by  his  strength  of 
will ;  and,  having  won  it,  would  retain  it  by 
that  innate  gentleness  which  all  his  well-acted 
eccentricities  could  not  conceal.  The  Kate  of 
the  old  play  is  a  very  different  j>erson  from 
the  Katharina  of  Sliakespeare.  The  speech, 
in  which  the  latter  describes  so  eloquently  the 
duties  of  a  wife,  is  not  more  8uj>eri()r  to  the 
ilreary  homily  for  which  it  was  substituted, 
than  she  is  herself,  in  every  quality  of  woman- 
hood, to  her  prototype  in  the  older  comedy. 
Tlie  loves  of  Lucentio  and  Bianca,  of  Horten- 
sio  and  the  Widow,  are  certainly  more  inter- 
esting than  those  of  Aurelius  and  Philena,^  or 
of  Polidor  and  Emilia. 

Sander,  who  is  nothing  more  than  a  \nilgar 
clown,  becomes,  in  the  shape  of  (irumio,  trans- 
formed into  a  study  of  humoious  comicality 
fit  to  rank  with  some  of  Shakespeare's  best 


1  Tills  name  is  spelt  variougly,  in  the  old  play,  PhUena, 
Phylena,  Philema,  Phyhma. 


creations  in  this  line  of  character.     I  cannot 
see  why  this  play  should  be  called  "  an  out- 
rageous farce;"  surely  it  is  quite  as  worthy  of 
the  name  of  comedy  as  many  plays  so  called. 
Is  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  to  be  stigma-  - 
tized  as  a  farce,  because  it  is  full  of  practicaM 
jokes?     If  Tobin's  Honeymoon  be  dignifietS 
with  the  title  of  a  comedy,  surely  a  plA>^ 
which  is  on  the  same  subject,  and  is  mucl__ 
more  cleverly  treated,  should  not  be  sneei — 

ingly  spoken  of  as  "outrageous  farce."     It  i 

a  great  pity  that,  in  repi-esenting  this  pla"^ 
upon  the  stage,  most  managers  should  hax"^ 
done  their  best  to  degrade  Shakespeare's  wort^ 
and  to  exclude  carefully  from  the  comedy  s^I 
the  refinement  with  which  he  had  so  chant-^ 
teristicallv  endowed  it. 

But  some  one  has  been  found,  at  last,  wi  -fcli 
courage   enough  to  follow  the    footsteps    «/ 
Planche  and  Webster.     Mr.  Augustin  Ddily 
has  produced  this  play  at  his  theatre  in  Ne"w 
York,    retaining    the    Induction    and    the 
'comedy  scenes,  with — I  am  happy  to  say— 
the    greatest  success.      His   edition   of  the 
play  has  been  privately  printed ;  and  in  the 
wonls  of   the  intro<luction,  written  bv  that 
accomplished  critic  Mr.  William  Winter,  "this 
book  will  serve  to  show  that  in  Mr.  Dalv's 
present  revival  of  *The  Taming  of  the  Shrew' 
a  careful  and  thoughtful  effort  is  made  to  do 
absolute  justice  to  the  original  piece."    Mr. 
Daly,  wisely  considering  that  the  omission  of 
proper  scenery  was  by  no  means  essential, 
has   mounted   the   play  with  liberality  and 
good  taste.      The  fact  tliat  the  comedy,  as 
represented  by  Mr.  Daly's  company,  ran  for 
more  than  a  hundred  consecutive  nights— in- 
deed it  has  j)roved  one  of  his  greatest  financial 
successes  —  may,    perhaps,    encourage  other 
managers  to  follow  so  good  an  exauij>le. 
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■nler  Hostess  ami  Si.y;  l/ie  latter  rerif  drunt, 

Slff.  I  '11  pheew'  yim,  in  faith. 

Host.  A  [wir  of  atocka,  you  rugae  1 

iSy.  Ye  are  a  baggage:  the  Slya  are  xio 
ignes;  look  in  the  cliiDiiides ;  we  came  in 
ith  Richanl  Con<jiieror.  Therefore  /xiiicai 
^aliru;^  let  the  worlil  slide:  .Vewn." 

Hoit.  You  will  not  pay  tor  the  glasses  you 
We  burst?' 

Sg.  No,  not  a  denier.'  Go  by,  Jeronimy: 
>  to  thy  er)ld  he<l,  an<]  warm  tliee.  lo 

Il'it.  I  know  my  remeily:  I  luiurt  go  fetch 
»« third -borough."  [Kvit. 

•Sj.  Third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth  borough,  I  'II 
n«wer  hicn  by  hiw;  I'll  not  budge  ou  ineh, 
oj:  let  him  come,  and  kindly.    [J''alU  uitleep. 


•  W^v* 


Sna.it  <v>u,'(IUllui),ltopl  be  qiili 

fl"r«,  i.e  hniken, 

ftmir.  pri.petly  the  tureUlh  part  <i(  n 


Lonl   Hiintumiii,    I    ch.irge    thee,    tender 
well  IM>  hoaiids 
Trash  Meiiiman   tin  jHHir  eur  is  enibona'd;' 
Aiid  couple  C1o«iler  «ith  the  deeji-muuth'd 

Saw's!  tliou  not,  boy,  how  Silver  made  it  good' 
At  the  hedge-comer,  in  tlie  coldest  fault?  lo 
I  would  not  lose  the  dog  for  twenty  pound. 

First  Hull.  Why,  Belnmii  is  as  good  as  he, 
my  lord; 
He  cried  upon  it  at  the  merest  loss, 
And  twice  to-ilay  pick'il  out  the  dullest  scent: 
Trust  me,  I  take  him  for  the  better  ilog. 

Lonl.  Thouartatool:  if  Echo  were  h«  fleet, 
I  would  esteem  him  worth  a  dozen  sucIl 
But  sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  ttll: 
To-morrow  I  intend  to  hunt  agnin. 

Firtt  IIuii.   I  will,  my  lord.  ao 

Lia-d.  What's  here?  one  dead,  or  drunk) 
See.  dothhebrcathet 
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Sec.  Uun.  He  breathes,  my  lord.     Were  he 

not  warm'd  with  ale,  82 

This  were  a  bed  but  cold  to  sleep  so  soundly. 

Lord.  O  monstrous  beast !  how  like  a  swine 

he  lies  I — 

Grim  death,  how  foul  and  loathsome  is  thine 

image! — 
Sirs,  I  will  practise  on  this  drunken  man. 
What  think  you,  if  he  were  convey'd  to  bed, 
Wrapp'd  in  sweet  clothes,  rings  put  upon  his 

fingers, 
A  most  delicious  banquet  by  his  bed, 
And   brave  attendants  near  him  when    he 
wakes, —  40 

Would  not  the  beggar  then  forget  himself? 
First  Hun.  Believe  me,  lord,  I  tliink  he  can- 
not choose. 
Sec.  Hun.  It  would  seem  strange  unto  him 

when  he  wak'd. 
Lord.  Even  a«  a  flatt'ring  dream  or  worth- 
less fancy. 
Then  take  him  up  and  manage  well  the  jest: 
Carry  him  gently  to  my  fairest  chamber, 
^[|  And  hang  it  round  with  all  my  wanton  pic- 
\         tures: 

!  Balm  his  foul  head  in  wai*m  distilled  waters, 
/'And  burn  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging 
(         sweet: 

<•  Procure  me  music  ready  when  he  wakes,      so 
'To  make  a  dulcet  and  a  heavenly  sound;] 
And  if  he  chance  to  8j)e.'ik,  be  ready  straight, 
And,  with  a  low  submissive  reverence. 
Say  "What  is  it  your  honour  will  command?" 
Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  basin 
Full  of  rose-water,  and  bestrew'd  with  flowers; 
Another  bear  the  ewer,  the  third  a  dia]>er, 
And   siiy  "Will't  please  your  lordship  cool 

your  hands?" 
Some  one  be  ready  with  a  costly  suit. 
And  cisk  him  what  apparel  he  will  wear;       00 
Another  tell  him  of  his  hounds  and  horse, 
And  that  his  lady  mourns  .at  his  disccise: 
Persuade  him  that  he  hath  been  lunatic; 
And  when  he  says  he  is — ^,  say  that  he  dreams, 
For  he  is  nothing  but  a  mighty  lonl. 
This  do,  and  do  it  kindly,*  gentle  sirs: 
It  will  be  pastime  passing  excellent. 


I  When  he  toys  he  is—,  i.e.  "  when  he  Myn  he  U  '  so  and 
80  •  ••  -i  Kindly,  1.  e.  naturally. 
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If  it  be  husbanded  with  modesty. 
First  Hun.  yiy  lord,  I  warrant  you  we  11 
play  our  part, 
As  he  shall  think,  by  our  true  diligence,      70 
He  is  no  leas  than  what  we  say  he  is. 
Lord.  T^e  him  up  gently  and  to  bed  with 
him; 
And  each  one  to  his  office  when  he  wakes. 

[Sly  is  home  out.     A  trumpet  sout\dt. 
Sirrah,  go  see  what  trumpet 't  is  that  sounds: 

[Exit  Servant. 
Belike,  some  noble  gentleman  that  means. 
Travelling  some  journey,  to  repose  him  here  — 

Re-enter  Servant. 

How  now  I  who  is  it? 

Serv.  An 't  please  your  honour,  playera 

That  offer  service  to  your  loixlship. 

Lord.  Bid  them  come  near. 

Enter  Players. 

Now,  fellows,  you  are  welcome. 
Players.  We  thank  your  honour.  » 

Lord.  Do  you  intend  to  stay  i^ith  me  to- 
night ? 
A  Player.  So  i)lease  your  lordship  to  accept 

our  duty. 
Lord.  With  all  my  heart.— This  fellow  I  re- 
member. 
Since  once  he  pla^d  a  farmer's  eldest  son: 
T  was  where  you  woo'd  the  gentlewoman  »o 

well: 
I  have  forgot  your  name;  but,  sure,  that  part 
Was  aptly  fit,  and  naturally  i)erform'd. 
A  Player.  I   think  'twas  Soto  that  your 

honour  means. 
Lord.  T  is  very  true:  thou  didst  it  excellent 
Well,  you  are  come  to  me  in  happy  time;    * 
The  rather  for  I  have  some  8]X)rt  in  hand, 
Wherein  your  cunning  can  assist  me  much. 
There  is  a  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night: 
But  I  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties; 
Lest  over-eying  of  his  odd  behaviour, — 
For  yet  his  honour  never  heard  a  i>lay— 
You  break  into  some  merry  passion, 
And  so  offend  him;  for  I  tell  you,  sirs, 
If  you  should  smile,  he  grows  impatient 
A  Pluyer.  Fear  not,  my  lord:  we  can  contain 
ourselves. 
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1  veriest  antic  ^  in  the  world,      loi 
siiTah,  take  them  to  the  buttery,' 
em  friendly  welcome  every  one: 
jit  nothing  that  my  house  affords. 
[Exit  one  with  the  Players. 
>u  to  Barthol'mew  my  i)age, 
I  dress'd  in  all  suits  like  a  Lady: 
conduct  him   to  the  drunkard's 


r; 


no 


a  "  madam,"  do  him  obeisance, 
m  me,  as  he  will  win  my  love, 
laelf  with  honourable  action, 
lath  observed  in  noble  ladies 
ords,  by  them  accomplished: 
>  the  drunkard  let  him  do, 
w  tongue  and  lowly  courtesy, 
Vhat  is't  v<»ur  honour  will  com- 

jr  lady  an<l  vour  humble  wife 

ft  V 

her  duty  and  make  known  her 

fith  kind  einbracements,  tempting 

jclining  head  into  his  bosom,  ] 
d  tears,  as  being  overjoy 'd  i-io 

oble  lonl  restored  to  health, 
s  seven  yeai*s  hath  esteemed  hiui** 
lau  a  ]XM)r  and  loathsome  beggar: 
)oy  have  not  a  wfmian's  gift 
ower  of  commanded  tears, 
ill  do  well  for  such  a  shift, 
na])kin  being  close  convey'd, 
:)ite  enforce  a  watery'  eye. 
jpatch'd  with  all  the  haste  thou 

ve  thee  more  instructions.         130 

[E.vU  Servant. 
boy  will  well  usurp  the  gi'ace, 
and  .-iction  of  a  gentlewoman : 
ir  him  call  the  drunkanl  husband; 
y  men  will  st;iy  themselves  from 

r 

do  homage  to  this  simple  peasant, 
insel  them;  hajjly  my  presence 
«ite  the  over-meiT}'  spleen, 
•wise  would  grow  into  extremes. 

[Exeunt. 


nlic,  Le.f  queer  fellow,  oddity. 
uttery,  i.e.,  pantry. 
'Heenud  him,  i.e.  himself. 


Scene  II.     A  bed<;hamher  in  the  Lord's  hotise. 

Sly  is  discovered  in  a  rich  nightgown,  with 
Attendants:  same  icith  apparel,  others  with 
hoiin  and  ewer  and  other  appurtenan^^es ; 
and  Lord,  dressed  like  a  sen^ant. 

Sly.  For  Grod's  sake,  a  pot  of  small  ale. 

First  Sen\  Will 't  please  your  lordship  drink 
a  cup  of  sack  ? 

Sec.  Serv.  Will 't  please  your  honour  taste 
of  these  conserves  ? 

Third  Serv.  What  raiment  will  your  honour 
wear  to-day? 

Sly.  I  am  Christophero  Sly;  call  not  me 
"honour"  nor  *'loi*dshi[):"  I  ne'er  drank  sack 
in  my  life;  and  if  you  give  me  any  conserves, 
give  me  conserves  of  l>eef :  ne'er  ask  me  what 
raiment  I  '11  wear;  for  I  have  no  more  doublets 
than  backs,  no  luore  stockings  than  legs,  nor 
no  more  shoes  than  feet;  nay,  sometime  more 
feet  tlian  shoes,  or  such  shoes  <is  my  toes  look 
through  the  over-leather. 

Lord.  Hejiven  cease  this  idle  humour  in  your 
honour! 
O,  that  a  mighty  man,  of  such  descent,  15 

Of  such  possessions,  and  so  high  esteem, 
Should  be  infused  with  so  foul  a  spirit  I 

Sly.  What,  wouhl  you  make  me  mad  i    Am 
not  I  Christopher  Sly,  old  Sly's  stm  of  Burton- 
heiith,  by  birth  a  pedlar,  by  education  a  card- 
maker,  by  transmutation  a  l)ear-herd,  and  now 
by  present  profession  a  tinker?   [Ask  Marian  . 
Racket,  the  fat  ale-wife  of  Wincot,  if  she; 
know  me  not:  if  she  say  I  am  not  fourteen  i 
pence  on  the  score  for  sheer  ale,*  score  me  upi 
for  the  lyingest  knave  in  Christendom.]  What  I  > 
I  am  not  bestraught:*  here 's — 

Third  Serv.  (),  this  it  is  that  makes  your 
lady  mourn ! 

Sec.  Serv.  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  ser- 
vants droop  I 

Lord.  Hence  comes  it  that  your  kindred 
shuns  your  house,  so 

As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy. 
O  noble  lord,  bethink  thee  of  thy  birth, 
Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  from  bimish- 
ment, 


*  Sheer  ale,  i.e.  antnixed  ale;  what  brewers  call  "entire. 

*  Beitraiight,  te.  distracted. 
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And  banish  hence  these  abject  lowly  dreams. 
Look  how  thy  servants  do  attend  on  thee, 
Each  in  his  office  ready  at  thy  beck. 
'TWilt  thou  have  music?  hark !  Apollo  plays, 
)  [Mtisic 

And  twenty  caged  nightingales  do  sing: 
)0r  wilt  thou  sleep?  we  '11  have  thee  to  a  couch 
y  Softer  and  sweeter  than  the  lustful  bed        40 
!0u  purpose  trimm'd  up  for  Semiramis.^ 
Say  thou   wilt  walk;   we  will  bestrew  the 

ground : 
Or  wilt  thou  ride?  thy  horses  shall  be  trapp'd,* 
Their  harness  studdeil  all  with  gold  and  pearl. 
Dost  thou  love  hawking?  thou  h;ist  hawks  will 

soar 
Above  the  morning  lark:  or  wilt  thou  hunt? 
Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer 

them, 
And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 
First  JS'eriK  Say  thou  wilt  course ;  thy  gi*ey- 
hounds  are  as  swift 
As  breathed  stags,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe.   so 
[|>SVc.  tSere.  Dost  thou  love  pictures?  we  will 
fetch  thee  stniight 
Adonis  {tainted  by  a  running  brook, 
And  C^-therea  all  in  sedges  hid. 
Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her 

breath. 
Even  as  the  waving  sedges  pLiy  with  wind. 
'(     Lord.  We'll  show   thee  lo  as  she  was  a 
[         maid, 

<  And  how  she  was  beguileil  and  surpris'd, 
^  As  lively  painted  as  the  deed  was  done. 

'      T/iird  Serv.  Or  Daphne  roaming  through  a 
thorny  wood, 

<  Scratching  her  legs,  that  one  shall  swear  she 

bleeds,  60 

^And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  weep, 
i  So  worknianly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn.] 
Lord.  Thou  art  a  lord,  and  notliing  but  a 
lord: 
Thou  Lost  a  lady  far  more  beautiful 
Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age. 

First  Serv.  And,  till  the  tears  tliat  she  hath 
shed  for  thee, 
Like  envious  floods,  o'er-run  her  lovely  face. 
She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world; 
And  yet  she  is  inferior  to  none. 

1  Trajfp'd,  i.e.  adorned  with  trappings. 
^68 


#S7y.  Am  I  a  lord  ?  and  have  I  such  a  lady?  to 
Or  do  I  dream?  or  hiive  I  dream'd  till  now? 
I  do  not  sleep:  I  see,  I  hear,  I  speak; 
I  smell  sweet  savours,  and  I  feel  soft  things: 
Upon  my  life,  I  am  a  lord  indeed. 
And  not  a  tinker,  nor  Christdpher  Sly. 
Well,  bring  our  lady  hither  to  our  sight ; 
And  once  again,  a  ]x>t  o'  the  smallest  ale. 
Sec.  Serv.  Will 't  ple<ise  your  mightiness  to 

wash  your  hands? 
[Servants  presetU  a  etcer^  basin,  and  napkin. 
O,  how  we  joy  to  see  your  wit  restor'dl        :p 
O,  tliat  once  more  you  knew  but  what  you  are  I 
These  fifteen  years  you  have  been  in  a  dream: 
Or  when  you  wak'd,  so  wak'd  as  if  you  slept 
Sl^.  Tliese  fifteen  years  I  by  my  fay,  a  goodly 
nap. 
But  did  I  never  s]>eak  of  all  that  time? 
First  Serv.  O,  yes,  my  lord,  but  very  idle 
words: 
For  though  you  lay  here  in  this  goodly  cham- 
ber. 
Yet  would  you  say  ye  were  beaten  out  of  door; 
[  And  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house; 
And  say  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet,' 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs  and  no  seal'd 
quarts:]  w 

Sometimes    you    would   call   out    for  Cicely 
Hacket 
Sli/.  Ay,  the  woman's  maid  of  the  house. 
Third  Serv.  Why,  sir,  you  know  no  hoiue 
nor  no  such  maid, 
[  Nor  no  such  men  as  you  liave  reckon'd  up, 
As  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  John  Najja  o'  th 

Green, 
And  Peter  Turph,  and  Henry  Pim|)emell, 
And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  a.- 

these, 
Which  never  were,  nor  no  man  ever  saw.] 
Sli/.  Now  Lord  be  thanked  for  my  ff^ 

amends ! 
All.  Amen.  ^^ 

Sli/.  I  thank  thee:  thou  shalt  not  lose  by  it 

Fnter  the  Page  as  a  hdy,  with  Attendants- 

Page.  How  fares  my  noble  lord? 
Sit/.  Marry,  I  fare  well ;  for  here  is  cheer 
enough. 

»  L«<^  i.e.  court  leet,  or  court  of  the  lord  of  the  nun* 
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I  my  wife  ?  104 

Here,  noble  lord:  what  is  thy  will 

iher? 

Te  you  my  wife,  aud  will  not  call  me 

)aiid? 

should  call  me  "lord;"  I  am  your 
(man. 

My  husliand  and  my  lord,  my  lord 
huHbaiui ; 
ir  wife  in  all  obedience. 

know  it  welL     Wliat  must  I  cjiU 

Madam.  111 

I'ce  madam,  or  Joan  madam  i 

Madam,  and  nothing  else:  so  loixls 

ladies. 

Madam,  my  wnfe,  they  say  tliat  I 

s  dreain'd 

•t  ab<iiit  Home  fifteen  year  or  more. 

Ay,  and  the  time  seems  thirty  unto 

.  this  time  abandoned  fn>m  yi)ur  IxmI. 
!"  is  much.  Servants,  leave  me  and  her 
e. 

undress  you  and  come  now  to  be<l. 
Tlirice-noble  lord,  let  me  enti-eiit  of 

120 
•n  me  yet  for  a  night  or  two, 
t  so,  until  the  sun  be  set : 
physicians  have  expressly  charg'd, 
to  incur  your  former  malady, 
lould  yet  absent  me  from  your  bwl : 


I  hope  this  reason  stands  for  my  excuse.  ^ 

Sl^,  Ay,  it  stands  so,  that  I  may  hardly  < 
tarry  so  long.  But  I  would  be  loath  to  falh 
into  my  dreams  again:  I  will  therefore  tany,^ 
in  despite  of  the  flesh  and  the  blood.  ^         iao< 

£}iter  a  Meuenyer. 

MeM.  Your  honour's  players,  hearing  your 
amendment. 
Are  come  to  play  a  ))leasant  comedy ; 
For  so  your  doctors  hold  it  very  meet. 
Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congeal'd  your 

blood. 
And  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  fi*enzy: 
Therefore  they  thought  it  g(K)d  you  hear  a 

play. 
And  frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merri- 
ment^ 
Which  bars  a  thousand  harms  and  lengthens 
life. 
Sly.  Marry,  I  will,  let  them  j)lay  it.  Is 't  not 
a  commonty  ^  a  Christniiis  g<milK>ld  or  a  tumb 
ling- trick?  I4i 

Paffe.  No,  my  go<xl  lord ;  it  is  more  pleas- 
ing stuff. 
Sly.  What,  household  stuff? 

Page.  It  is  a  kind  of  historj'. 

Sly.  Well,  we  '11  see 't.  Come,  madam  wife, 
sit  by  my  side,  and  let  the  world  slip:  we  shall 
ne'er  be  younger. 

Flouridi. 


ACT    I. 


NB  I.     Padua.     A  puNic  place. 

•  Llx'ENTIO  an/f  his  man  Tramo. 
Vanio,  since,  for  the  great  desire  I 

ir  Pjuiua,  nurseiy  of  art**, 
iv'd  for  fruitful  Lombai-dy, 
sant  garden  of  great  Italy ; 
my  father's  love  and  leave,  am  ami'd 
good  will,  anrl  thy  good  com|)any, 
y  servant,  well  aj)prov'<l  in  all ; 
us  breathe,  and  haply  institute 
of  learning  and  ingenious  studies. 


[  Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens,  10 

Gave  me  my  being,  iuid  my  father  first, 
A  mei*chant  of  great  traffic  through  the  world, 
Vincentio,  come  of  the  IJentivolii. 
Luceutio  his  son,  brought  up  in  Florence, 
It  shall  become,  to  serve  all  hojjefl  conceiv'd, 
To  deck  his  fortune  with  his  virtuous  deeds: 
And  therefore,  Traiiio,  for  the  time  I  study, — 
Virtue,  and  that  part  of  philosophy 
Will  I  apply,  that  treats  of  happiness 


1  Commoiity,    a   corrnptlnn  i>f  commodity;   here 
comedy. 
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'T<!ril  DM;  thr  miiA;  Ijt  1  hAv«;  Pua  left. 
/  Afi/1  &m  U^  Pauhuk  come.  ;ui  Im;  that  kaves 
/A  ^tiall^^v  pUfih  ^  U*  plint^  him  in  the  dtep, 
/And  with  MtietT  se^kif  to  qoeoch  hui  thirac  J 
TV'/,  .l/t /^A''/'>A///*r.  -  ^iKiiilf:  msuitKT  niiiie, 
I  arn  in  all  affects!  a^  v^-Kjraelf ; 
'QOIa/J  that  yo»i  thii.i  c^intinue  vour  n&solve 
^  To  HH^rk  thf:  iiw*ret>i  of  -fweet  f/hilosophv.  ] 
Onlv.  'jfMjf]  rna«i>r.  while  we  do  a^lmire 
TliiM  virtue,  and  ihia  moral  diwripliue,  » 

I>'l  ><  l*e  no  rttoir.-ji  nor  no  .nt/xrlcs,  I  l»ray ; 
(fr  •¥,  devote  t//  ArinVftWA  »:thic«. 
Am  Ovid  ^>e  an  out^.-a.-^t  quite  ahjiird : 
'[|  Kilk  If^'e'*'  with  a/;^jijaint;ince  thiat you  have, 
/  And  jira/.-tiM*-  rhet/>ri^'  in  your  common  talk ; 
^  Mii.-^ic  and  ^ffM-ny  u.v*  to  quicken  you; 
'Tlie  mathematics,  and  the  met^iphy.sica, 
'  Fall  t/j  them  as  you  fiiid  your  8tom;4ch  serves 
''  vou ; 

'No  jirofit  ffrowH  where  in  no  pleasure  taVn:] 
In  brief,  Hir,  Htudy  what  you  most  affect.       40 
/jifr.  Cjnimen'i**H,  Tranio,  well  drnjt  thou  ad- 
viw;. 
If  I'ionrlcllo  now  were  c^>me  a.shore, 
Wc  could  at  once  put  us  in  re.'uline83; 
And  take  a  l^»<lgir%  fit  to  entert'iin 
Hur;h  frienrlH,  iiH  time  in  Pa<lua  shall  l^eget. 
Hut  Htay  a  while:  what  comjiany  is  this? 
Tra.   MaHt4'r,  Ki>me  show  to  welcome  us  to 

HfUer  Haiti.sta,  Katharina,  Bianca,  Grb- 
Mio,  and  Hr>KTKNHK).  LrcEXTio  and  Tranio 
ntutul  a  Hide. 

/Jn/f.  (lentlemeii,    pray   imp(')rtuiie   me   no 

fartluir, 
F'or  how  I  firmly  am  resolv'd  you  know; 
That  is,  not  to  IxiKtow  my  youngest  daughter 
h"foro  I  have  a  husKind  for  the  elder:  fti 

If  citli(!r  of  you  both  love  Katharina, 
Hi'cauHe  I  know  you  well,  and  love  you  well, 
Leavo   shall  you  have  to  court  her  at  your 

pleasure. 
(/rf.  [AMi'de]    To  cart  her  mther:  she's  too 

rnu^di  for  me. — 
Then*,  there,  Hortensio,  will  you  any  wife? 

I  t'latih,  puddlo. 

«  Mi  jtrrdonate  (Italian),  pardon  me. 

»  lUilk  l(Mjic,  i.e.  dispute  in  logic. 

2G0 


I 


K'jtA,  IT'  I^j^t'jiCi'l   I  f-raj  you,  air.  is  it 

v.-jor  will 
To  mauL':  a  sX^e*  oi  mr  ^m<:'i:jst  these  mates? 
H'jt.  ^LkCe^s.  nukiti '.  how  mean  voa  that?  no 
mskiKA  for  voa. 
Unlrs*  V'Ax  Were  *'(  sen  tier.  miWer  mookL    » 
KcuJi.  r  f;&ith.  air.  v.jki  shall  nerer  need  to 
fear: 
I  WW  it  is  not  half  way  to  her  heart; 
But  if  it  were,  doobc  Dot  her  care  should  he 
To  crxnb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legg^'d  stool. 
And  paint  your  face,  and  use  you  like  a  fooL 
I/or.  Fn>m  all  such  deviU,  good  Lcml  de- 
liver us ! 
Ore.  And  me  too,  good  Lord ! 
Tra.  [A  fide  to  Lio'-entio]     Hu^  master  I 
here 's  some  good  pastime  toward: 
That  wench  is  stark  nmd  or  wonderful  fro- 
wanl. 
L"r.  [Ajti'fe  to  Tranio]  But  in  the  other's 
silence  do  I  see  70 

Maid*s  mild  behaviour  and  sobriety. 
Peace,  Tranio ! 

Tra.  [Aside  to  Lucentio]  Well  said,  master; 

mum!  and  gaze  your  fiU. 
Bap.   Well,  gentlemen,  that   I   may  soon 
make  good 
What  I  have  said,  Bianca,  get  you  in: 
And  let  it  not  displease  thee,  good  Bianoa, 
For  I  will  love  thee  ne'er  the  less,  my  girl. 

Kath.  A  pretty  peat!*  it  is  best 
Put  finger  in  the  eye,  an  she  knew  why. 

Biati.  Sister,  content  you  in  my  discontent 
Sir,  to  your  pleasure  humbly  I  subscribe:  si 
My  books  and  instruments  shall  be  my  com- 

I>any, 
On  them  to  look,  and  practise  by  myself. 
Lur.  [Aside  to  Tranio]   Hark,  Tranio !  tbou 

may'st  hear  Minerva  speak. 

If  or.  Signior  Baptista,  will  you  be  so  strange' 
Sorry  am  I  that  our  good  will  effects 
Bianca's  grief. 

Gre.  Why  will  you  mew  her  up, 

Signior  Baptista,  for  this  fiend  of  hell, 
And  make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tong'i^' 

Bap.  Content  ye,  gentlemen;  I  am  re»»l>'"" 
Go  in,  Bianca:    '  [EjntSianc(y 

*  A  stale,  i.e.  a  common  harlot. 

»  Peat,  le.  HtUe  pet,  trom  petit  (Ft.). 
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I  know  she  taketh  most  dcliglit      ei 

,  iiiBtram«iita  aiiU  i)i.it;try, 

latera  will  I  keep  within  my  house, 

itruct  her  youth. — If  you,  Hoi-tentdo, 

)r  Gremio,  you, — know  any  such, 

lem  hither;  for  to  cuimiug'  men 

very  kind,  and  liberal 

own  children  in  good  bringing  up: 


And  BofarawelL  Katharina,  you  may  stay;  lOO 
For  I  have  more  to  commune  with  Bianca. 

[Exit. 

Eath.  Why,  and  I  trust  I  may  go  too,  may 

I  not) 

What,  shall  I  be  appointed  hours;  as  though, 

Belike,  I  knew  not  what  to  take,  and  what 

To  leave,  ha  J  {EjiU. 


'oaniay  go  to  the  devil's  d.ini;  [your 
80  good,  here 's  none  will  hold  you. 
is  not  so  great,  Hortensio,  Imt  we 
r  our  nuils  together,  and  fast  it  fauiy 
cake  'i<  iJough  on  both  sides.  ^  F:ire- 
:,  for  the  love  I  l>enr  my  sweet  Binnca, 
by  any  means  light  on  a  fit  man  to 
r  that  wherein  she  delights,  I  will 
L  to'  her  father. 
0  will  I,  Signior  Gremio:  but  a  word. 


I  pray.  Hough  the  nature  of  our  i|uarrel  yet 
never  brooked  parle,  know  now,  upon  advice,' 
it  toucheth  us  both, — that  we  may  yet  again 
have  access  to  our  tair  mistress,  and  1>e  happy 
rivak  in  Kanca's  love, — to  Libour  ojid  effect 
one  tiling  specially.  ill 

Grt.  What's  that.  I  pray? 

Hot.  Uarry,  sir,  to  get  a  b 


Ore.  A  husband  I  a  devil. 
Hor.  I  say,  a  husband. 


for  her 
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(ire.  I  say,  a  devil.  Tliinkest  thou,  Hor- 
tensio,  though  her  father  be  very  rich,  any  man 
is  so  very  a  fool  to  be  married  to  hell?         i» 

Hor.  Tush,  Gremio,  though  it  pass  your 
fNitience  and  mine  to  endure  her  loud  alarums, 
why,  man,  there  be  good  fellows  in  the  world, 
an  a  man  could  light  on  them,  would  tjike  her 
with  all  faults,  and  money  enough. 

Ore.  I  cannot  tell:  but  I  had  as  lief  take 
her  dowry  with  this  condition, — to  be  whipped 
at  the  high  cross  every  morning. 

Hor.  Faith,  as  you  sjiy,  there 's  small  choice 
in  rotten  apples.  But  come ;  since  this  bar  in 
law  makes  us  friends,  it  shall  1)e  so  far  forth 
friendly  maintained,  till  by  helj»ing  Bjiptista's 
eldest  daughter  to  a  huslvind,  we  set  his 
youngest  free  for  a  huslxmd,  and  then  have 
to't  afresh. — Sweet  Biano^i ! — Happy  man  be 
his  dole  I  He  that  runs  fiLHti^st  gets  the  ring. 
How  say  you,  Signior  Gremio  ? 

Ore.  I  am  agreed;  and  would  I  had  given 
him  the  l>e8t  hoi-se  in  Padua  to  begin  his  woo- 
ing, that  would  thoroughly  wtK>  her,  wed  her, 
and  bed  her,  and  rid  the  house  *of  her  I  Come 
on.  [Ejueunt  (tremio  and  Ilorteimo.    ijo 

Tra.  I  pray,  sir,  tell  me, — is  it  {xtssible 
Tliat    love  should   of    a    sudden   take   such 
hold? 

Luc.  O  Ti-anio,  till  I  found  it  to  be  true, 
I  never  thought  it  ]H>8Hible  or  likely; 
But  see,  while  idly  I  stood  looking  on, 
I  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness: 
And  now  in  plainness  do  confess  to  thee, — 
J  [  That  art  to  me  as  secret  an<l  i\»  dear 
<  As  Anna  to  the  queen  of  Oirthage  was, —  ] 
Tranio,  I  bum,  I  pine;  I  jxirish,  Tranio,      160 
If  I  achieve  not  this  young  mcKlest  girl. 
Counsel  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  canst; 
Assist  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  wilt. 
'     [  Tra.  Master,  it  is  no  time  to  chide  you 
now: 


^ 


J  Affection  is  not  rated^  from  the  heart: 

^  If  love  have  touch'd  you,  nought  remains  but 

)        so, 

Uiedime  te  captum  qnam  qvras  minima. 

I     Luc.  Gramei-cies,  hul,  go  forward ;  this  con- 

(         tents : 

yThe  rest  will  comfort,  for  thy  counsel's  sound.^ 


Rated,  tcoIdecL 
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Tra.  Master,  you  lookM  so  longly  on  the 

maid,  it* 

Perhaps  you  mark'd  not  what 's  the  pith  of  alL 

Luc.  0  yes,  I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face, 

Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor'  had, 

That  made  great  Jove  to  humble  him  to  her 

hand, 
When  with  his  knees  he  kiss'd  the  Crete n 
strand. 
Tra.  Saw  you  no  moi*e?  mark'd  you  not 
how  her  sister 
Began  to  scold  and  raise  up  such  a  storm. 
That  mortal  ears  might  hanlly  endure  the  din? 

Luc.  Tranio,  I  saw  her  coral  lips  to  move, 
And  with  her  breath  she  did  |>erfume  the 


air : 


i« 


Sacred  and  sweet  was  all  I  saw  in  her. 

Tra.  ^ay,  then,  't  is  time  to  stir  him  from 
his  ti-ance. — 
I  pray,  awake,  sir :  if  you  love  the  maid, 
Bend  thoughts  and  wits  to  achieve  her.   Thus 

it  stjinds : 
Her  eldtjst  sister  is  so  curat  and  shrewd,' 
That,  till  the  father  rid  his  hands  of  her, 
Mjister,  your  love  must  live  a  mai<l  at  home; 
And  therefore  has  he  closely  mew'd  her  up, 
Beciiuse  he  will  not  be  annovM  with  suitr>rs. 

Lua:.  Ah,  Tninio,  what  a  cruel  father's  he  I 
But  art  thou  not  advis'd,  he  took  some  care  i9i 
To  get  her  cumiing  schoolmasters  to  instruct 
her? 

Tra.  Ay,  marry,  am  I,  sir;  and  now 'tis 
plotted. 

Luc.  I  have  it^  Tranio. 

Tra.  Master,  for  my  hand, 

Both  our  inventions  meet  and  jump  in  one. 

Luc.  Tell  me  thine  first 

Tra.  You  will  he  schoolmaater. 

And  undei*take  the  teaching  of  the  maid: 
That 's  your  device. 

Luc.  It  is :  may  it  be  done? 

Tra.  Not  possible ;  for  who  shall  bear  your 
part. 
And  be  in  Pjulua  here  Vincentio's  son,       ^ 
Keep  house,  and  ply  his  book ;  wela>me  hi* 

friends ; 
Visit  his  countrymen,  and  banquet  them? 


>  Daughter  qf  Agenor,  i.t.  Eiiropa. 
s  Shrewd,  mlachleTout. 
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uto;^  content  thee,  for  I  have  it  full, 
not  yet  been  seen  in  any  house,    304 
re  be  distinguish'd  by  our  faces 
xr  master;  then  it  follows  thus; — 
t  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead, 
le^and  port,^and  servants,  as  I  should : 
le  other  be;  some  Florentine, 
.politan,  or  mean  man  of  Pisa.       210 
t'd  and  shall  be  so : — Tranio,  at  once 
ee;  take  my  colour'd  hat  and  cloak: 
»ndello  comes,  he  waits  on  thee; 
.  charm  him  first  to  keep  his  tongue. 
[They  exchange  habits, 
\  had  you  need. 
ir,  sith  it  thus  your  pleasure  is, 

tied  to  be  ol)edient; 
ir  father  charg'd  me  at  our  parting, 
ceable  to  my  son,"  (juoth  he, 

I  think  'twas  in  another  sense;    220 

ent  to  be  Lucentio, 

>  well  I  love  LucentifK 

7iuio,  be  so,  Iwcause  Lucentio  loves: 

le  be  a  slave,  t*)  achieve  tluit  maid 

ideu  sight  liath  thralFd  my  wounded 

68  the  rogue. 

Enter  Biondello. 

SiiTah,  where  have  you  lieen? 
VTiere  have  I  l)een  I    Nay,  how  now! 
a  are  you  ? 
UI8   my  fellow  Trsmio  stol'n    your 

f>rn  his?  or  both  ?  pray,  what  *s  the 

?  230 

rrali,  come  hither:  'tis  no  time  to 

lore  frame  your  manners  to  the  time. 
>w  Tranio  here,  to  save  my  life, 
Lpparel  and  my  countenance  on, 
my  escape  hav^e  put  on  his; 
uarrel,  since  I  came  ashore, 
oian,  and  fear  I  was  descried: 
on  him,  I  charge  you,  as  becomes, 
lake  way  f rf»m  hence  to  save  my  life : 
rstand  me  \ 

I,  sirl— [-l*w/e]  Ne'er  a  whit.    240 


r.  Mioiigh  I  (Italian).    Dialectic  abbreTiation 
M.  s  Port,  tUte. 


Lue.  And  not  a  jot  of  Tranio  in  your  mouth: 

Tranio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio.  242 

Bion,  The  better  for  him :  would  I  were  so 

too! 
Tra,  So  would  I,  faith,  boy,  to  have  the 

next  wish  after, 
That  Lucentio  indeed  had  Baptista's  youngest 

daughter. 
But,  sirrah, — not  for  my  sake,  but  your  mas- 
ter's,— I  advise 
You  use  your  manners  discreetly  in  all  kind  of 

companies: 
When  I  am  alone,  why,  then  I  am  Tranio; 
But  in  all  places  else,  your  master  Lucentio. 

Liic.  Tranio,  let's  go:  2,vo 

One  thing  more  rests,  that  thyself  execute, 
To  make  one  among  these  wooers:  if  thou  ask 

me  why, 
Sufficeth,  my  reasons    are    lx)th   good    and 

weighty.  [Exeunt. 

[  The  presenters  above  speak. 

First  Serv.  JAy  lord^  f/ou  nod;  you  do  not  \ 

mind  the  play. 

Sly.  Yes^  by  Saint  Anne,  do  I.   A  good  mat-'^ 

ter,  surely:  comes  there  any  inore  of  itf  J 

Page.  My  lord,  H  is  but  begun.  [ 

Sly.  ^Tis  a   very  e.vr client  piece,  of  work,' 

madam  lady:  would  ^t  irere  done!  259;, 

[They  sit  and  mark.  ] 

Scene  II.   Padua.  Before  IIorte)isio*s  house. 

EtUer  Petruchio  and  his  man  Grcmio. 

Pet.  Verona,  for  a  while  I  take  my  leave. 
To  see  my  friends  in  Padua,  but  of  all 
My  best  beloved  and  approved  friend, 
Hortensio;  and  I  trow  this  is  his  house. 
Here,  sirrah  Grumio;  knock, — knock,  I  say. 

Oru.  Knock,  sir!  whom  should  I  knock?  is 
there  any  man  has  rebused'  your  worship? 

QPrt.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  here  soundly. 

Oru,  Knock  you  here,  sir  I  why,  sir,  what 
am  I,  sir,  that  I  should  knock  you  here,  sir?  10 

Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  at  this  gate. 
And  rap  me  well,  or  I  '11  knock  your  knave's 
pate. 

*  Boused,  probablj  intentional  mistake  for  ahuted. 

863 
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'      (Jra.  My  master  is  grown  quarrelsome. — I 
(         should  knock  you  first,  is 

?And   then  I  know  after  who  comes  bj  the 
<         worst  ] 
'     Pet,  [Will  it  not  be?] 
Faith,  sirrah,  an  you  '11  not  knock,  I  '11  ring  it; 
1 11  try  how  you  can  sol,  fa,  and  sing  it. 

[Wrings  Grumio  by  the  ear;  who  falls. 
Qru.  Help,  masters,  help !  my  master  is  mad. 
Pet.  Now,  knock  ^'hen  I  bid  you,  sirrah 


villain! 


Enter  Hortensio. 


Hor.  How  now!  what's  the  matter? — My 
old  friend  Grumio !  and  my  good  friend  Petni- 
chiol — How  do  vou  all  at  Verona?  22 

m 

Pet.  Signior  Hortensio,  come  you  to  part 
the  fray  I 
Con  tutto  U  core^  ben  trovato,^  may  I  say. 

Hor.  Alia  nostra  casa  ben  eenuto,  molto 
honorato  signor  wio  Petruchio.'^ 
Rise,  Grumio,  rise:  we  will  compound  this 
quarrel. 
Gru.  [Rising]  Nay,  't  is  no  matter,  sir,  what 
he  'leges'  in  Latin. — If  this  be  not  a  lawful 
cause  for  me  to  leave  his  service, — look  you,  sir, 
— he  bid  me  knock  him  and  rap  him  soundly, 
sir:  well,  was  it  fit  for  a  servant  to  use  his 
master  so,  being  perhaps,  for  aught  I  see,  two 
and  thirty, — a  pip  out?  32 

'  [  Whom,  would  to  God,  I  had  well  knock'd  at 
<         first, 

^Then  liad  not  Grumio  come  by  the  worst 
\     Pet.  A  senseless  \411ain  I — Good  Hortensio, 
|!  I  l)iide  the  rascal  knock  upon  your  gate, 
;  And  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it 
)     Gru.  Kjiock  at  the  gate ! — O  heavens!  Spake 
fyou  not  these  words  plain, — "Sirrah,  knock 
J  me  here,  rap  me  here,  knock  me  well,  and 
J  knock   me  soundly"?    And  come  you  now 
;  with — knocking  at  the  gat«  ?  ]  43 

Pet.  Sirrah,  be  gone,  or  talk  not,  I  advise 

you. 
Hor.  Petruchio,  patience;   I  am  Grumio's 
pledge : 
Why,  this'*  a  heavy  chance  'twixt  him  and  you, 


1  ie.  With  all  my  heart,  well  found. 
>  "Welcome  to  our  home,  my  much  honoured  ilgnior 
Petruchio." 
3  'Legtt,  alleges.  *  This'  =  thU  ft. 

264 


Your  ancient,  trusty,  pleasant  ser\*ant  Grumia 
And  tell  me  now,  sweet  friend,  what  happy 

gale 
Blows  you  to  Padua  here,  from  old  Verona  f 
Pet.   Such    wind   as  scatters  young   men 

through  the  world,  so 

To  seek  their  fortunes  farther  than  at  home. 
Where  small  experience  growa     But,  iu  & 

few,* 
Signior  Hortensio,  thus  it  stands  with  mc: 
Antonio,  my  father,  is  deceased; 
And  I  have  thrust  myself  into  this  maze, 
Haply  to  wive  and  thrive  as  best  I  may: 
Crowns  in  my  purse  I  have,  and  goods  at  home, 
And  so  am  come  abroad  to  see  the  world. 
Nor.  Petruchio,  shall  I,  then,  come  roundly 

to  thee,  59 

And  wish  thee  to*  a  shrewd  ill-favour'd  wife? 
Thou  'dst  thank  me  but  a  little  for  my  counsel: 
And  yet  I  'U  promise  thee  she  shall  be  rich, 
And  very  rich: — but  thou'rt  too  much  my 

friend. 
And  I  '11  not  wish  thee  to  her. 
Pet.  Signior  Hortensio,  'twixt  such  friendi 

as  we 
Few  words  suffice;  and  therefore,  if  thou  know 
One  rich  enough  to  be  Petruchio's  wife,— 
As  wealth  is  burden  of  my  wooing  dance,— 
Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Florentius'  love. 
As  old  as  Sibyl,  and  as  curst  and  shrewd    '^ 
As  Socrates'  Xanthipj>e,  or  a  worse, 
She  moves  me  not,  or  not  removes,  at  least, 
Affection's  edge  in  me,  were  she  as  rough 
As  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas: 
I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua; 
If  wealthily,  then  happily  in  Piidua. 

[  Gru.  Nay,  look  you,  sir,  he  tells  you  flatly; 
what  his  mind  is:  why,  give  him  gold  enough 
and  marr}'^  him  to  a  puppet,  or  an  aglet-baby;^' 
or  an  old  trot*  with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her  head,, 
though  she  have  as  many  diseases  as  two  and. 
fifty  horses:  why,  nothing  comes  amiss,  to\ 
money  comes  withal.  ] 
Hor.  Petruchio,  since  we  are  stepp'd  thitf 

far  in, 

*  In  a  few.  i.e.  In  short. 

•  Wish  thee  to,  i.e.  recommend  thee  to. 

'  AgUt'baby,  a  small  figure  cut  on  the  tag  of  a  point,  or 
lace. 
'  Tmt,  an  old  woman  (In  a  contemptuoui  sense) 
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mtinue  that  I  bixKich'd  in  jest  S4 

'etruchio,  help  thee  to  a  wife 

ialth  enough,  and  young  and  beauteous, 

i  up  as  best  becomes  a  gentlewoman: 

J  fetult, — and  tliat  is  faults  enough, — 

ihe  is  intolerable  curst, 

•ewd,  and  frowai-d;  so  beyond  all  mea- 

3,  90 

ere  my  state  far  woraer  tlian  it  is, 
not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold, 
ilorteusio,   peace!    thou  know'st  not 
i's  effect: 

her  father's  name,  and  't  is  enough; 
will  l>oard  her,  though  she  chide  as 
i 

der,  when  the  clouds  in  autunm  crack.  ^ 
Her  father  is  Baptista  Minola, 
lie  and  courteous  gentleman: 
Qe  is  Kathariua  Minola, 
'd  in  Padua  for  her  scolding  tongue.  lOO 
!  know  her  father,  though  I  know  not 

• 

knew  my  deceased  father  well. 
>t  sleep,  Hortensio,  till  1  see  her; 
frefore  let  me  be  thus  bold  with  you, 
you  over  at  this  first  encounter, 
r*ou  will  accompany  me  thither. 
I  pray  you,  sir,  let  him  go  while  the 
laists.     O'  my  word,  an  she  knew  him 
as  I  do,  she   would   think  scolding 

0  little  good  upon  him :  she  may  per- 

1  him  hiilf  a  score  knaves  or  so:  why, 
lothing;  an  he  liegin  once,  he'll  rail 
ope-tricks.*  [I'll  tell  you  what,  sir, 
tand  him  but  a  little,  he  will  throw  a 
I  her  f.ice,  and  so  disfigure  her  with  it, 

shall  liave  no  more  eyes  to  see  withal 
at]     You  know  him  not,  sir. 
Tarry,  Petruchio,  I  must  go  with  thee, 
iaptist:i's  keep  my  treasure  is: 
I  the  jewel  of  my  life  in  hold, 
Dgest  daughter,  l:)eautiful  Bmnca;    120 
•  withholds  from  me,  and  other  more, 
to  her  and  rivals  in  my  love; 
ng  it  a  thing  im])osHible, — 
le  defects  I  liave  before  rehears'd, — 
i?r  Katliarina  will  be  woo'd; 
re  this  order  liath  Baptista  ta'en, 


That  none  shall  have  access  unto  Buinca 
Till  Katharine  the  curst  have  got  a  husband. 

C/ru.  Katliarine  the  curst ! 
A  title,  for  a  maid,  of  all  titles  the  worst    130 

llor.  Now  shall  my  friend  Petruchio  do  me 
gnwe, 
And  offer  me,  disguis'd  in  sober  robes, 
To  old  Baptista  as  a  schoolmaster 
Well  seen*  in  music,  to  instruct  Bianca; 
That  so  I  may,  by  tins  device,  at  least. 
Have  leave  and  leisure  to  make  love  U)  her. 
And,  unsuspected,  court  her  by  herself. 

Gtu,  \^A9ide\  Here 's  no  knavery  I  See,  to 
beguile  the  old  folks,  how  the  young  folks 
lay  their  heads  together !  140 

Enter  Gremio;  and  Lucentio  dittguised,  with 
books  under  his  arm. 

Master,  master,  look  about  you:   who  goes 
there,  ha? 
Ilor.  Peace,  Grumio  I  it  is  the  rival  of  my 
love. 
Petruchio,  stand  by  a  while. 

Oru,  A  proper  stnpling,  and  an  amorous  I 

[Petnwhio  and  Orumio  retire. 
Ore.  O,  verj'  well;  I  have  pcrus'd  the  note. 
Hark  you;  I'll  have  them  very  fairly  bound: 
All  books  of  love,  see  that  at  any  hand ; 
And  see  you  read  no  other  leirtures  to  her: 
You  understand  me: — over  and  beside 
Signior  Baptista's  liberality,  150 

I  'II  mend  it  with  a  largess.    QTake  your  papers  \ 


^ 


too. 

And  let  me  have  them  very  well  j)erfum'd:      J^ 
For  she  is  sweeter  tlian  perfume  itself,  / 

To  whom  they  go.]    AVhat  will  you  read  to' 
her? 
Luc,  Whate'er  I  read  to  her,  I  '11  plead  for 
you 
As  for  my  jiatron, — stand  you  so  assured, — 
As  firmly  as  yourself  were  still  in  place: 
Yea,  and  jierlwips  with  more  successful  wonis 
Than  you,  unless  you  were  a  scholar,  sir. 
Ore.  O  this  learning  I  what  a  thing  it  is !  i«o 
Gru,  O  this  woodcock  I  what  jin  ass  it  is! 
Fet,  Peace,  sirrah ! 

Hor.  Grumio,  mum  I  God  save  you,  Signior 
Gremio. 


1  /tope-triofcf,  ie.  abosire  Umgnage. 


3  WeU  aetn,  well  ■kiUed 
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Ore.  And   yoti're  well  met,   Signior  Hor- 
tensio.     Trow  you  im 

■WTiither  I  am  goiugt    To  BaptJHta  iliiiola. 
I  promte'd  to  inquire  carefully 
About  a  schoolmaater  for  the  fair  Biaiica; 
And  by  good  fortune  I  have  lighted  well 
On  this  young  man,  for  learning  and  beliaWour 
Fit  for  her  turn;  well  read  in  poetry,  ire 


And  other  books, — good  ones,  I  warrant  yi 


//or.  Tis 
Hath  (iromia 
A  line  musii' 


ell;  and  I  have 


So  shall  I  DO  whit  b«  behind  in  duty 
To  fair  Bianca,  so  belov'd  of  me. 

Ore.  Belov'd  of  me, — and  tliat  my  deeda 

shall  prove. 


Oru.  \Atide\  And  that  his  bags  sLall  jirove. 
Hor.  Gremio,  't  \s  now  no  time  to  veut  our 

Listen  to  ni«,  and  if  you  speak  me  fair,        iso 
1  'II  tell  you  news  indifferent  goiHl  for  either. 
Here  is  a  geutleman  whom  by  cluince  I  met. 
Ugiuii  agreement  from  us  to  his  liking, 
Will  undertake  to  woo  curat  Katharine, 
Yea,  and  to  marty  her,  if  her  dowry  jilease. 

Ore.  So  said,  so  done,  is  well; — 
Horteneio,  have  you  told  him  all  her  faults) 

Pet.  I  know  she  is   an   irksome  brawling 

If  that  be  all,  masters,  I  bear  no  harm. 


Ore.  No,  say'st  me  so,  friend )    What  oiiu- 
trjTnan  1  l*" 

Pet.  Bom  in  Verona,  old  Antonio's  sou: 
My  father  dead,  my  fortune  lives  for  me; 
And  I  do  hope  good  days  and  long  to  see. 
Ore.  O,  audi  a  life,  with  such  a  wife,  wew 
Htrauge! 
X_  But  if  you  have  a  stomach,  to 't  i'  Ood's  uaoe; 
You  sliall  have  me  aasiating  you  in  all.^ 
But  will  you  woo  this  wild-cat! 

Pet.  Will  I  live! 

Gru.  [J»kie]  Will  he  woo  her?  ay,  or  lH 

hang  ber. 
PeL  Why  came  I  hither,  but  to  that  inUotl 
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Think  you  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears'?  200 
[Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puflTd  up  with  winds, 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  w^ith  sweat? 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field, 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies?^ 
Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets' 

clang? 
And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue, 
That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  th'  ear 
Ab  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire  ?  210 

Tush,  tush  I  fear^  boys  with  bugs.  2 

Gru.  For  he  fears  none. 

Gre.  Hortensio,  hnrk: 
This  gentleman  is  ha])pily  airiv'd. 
My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good  and  ours. 

Hot.  I  promis'd  we  would  be  contributoi's. 
And  bear  his  charge  of  wooing,  whatsoe'er. 

Gre.  And  so  we  will;  provided  that  he  win 
her. 

Gru.  I  would  I  were  as  sure  of  a  good  dinner. 

Enter  Tranio,  disguised  as  Lucentio,  and 

BlONDELLO. 

Tra.  Gentlemen,  God  save  you.     If  I  may 

be  lK>ld, 
Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  which  is  the  readiest 

way  220 

To  the  house  of  Signior  Baptista  Minola? 

Bion.  He  that  has  the  two  fair  daughtei's: — 
is 't  he  you  mean  ? 

Tra.  Even  he,  Biondello. 

Ore.  Hark  you,  sir;  you  mean  not  her  to — 

Tra.  Perhaps,  him  and  her,  sir:  what  have 

you  to  do? 
Pet.  Not  her  that  chides,  sir,  at  any  hand, 

I  pray. 
Tra.  I  love  no  chiders,  sir. — Biondello,  let 's 

away. 
Lvc.  [Aside]  Well  begun,  Tranio. 
Hot.  Sir,  a  word  ere  you  go; 

Are  you  a  suitor  to  the  maid  you  talk  of,  yea 

or  no?  230 

Tra.  And  if  I  be,  sir,  is  it  any  offence? 
Ore.  No;  if  without  more  words  vou  will 

get  you  hence. 


If  Mr,  i.e.  frighten. 


^Bufft  te.  bagbean. 


Tra.  Why,  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  as 
free 
For  me  as  for  you? 

Che.  But  so  is  not  she. 

Tra.  For  what  reason,  I  beseech  you  ? 

Gre.  For  this  reason,  if  you  '11  know. 

That  she 's  the  choice  love  of  Signior  Gremio. 

liar.  That  she 's  the  chosen  of  Signior  Hor- 
tensio. 

Tra.  Softly,  my  masters  I  if  you  lie  gentle- 
men, 
Do  me  this  right, — hear  me  with  patience. 
Baptista  is  a  noble  gentleman,  2i0 

To  whom  my  father  is  not  all  unknown; 
And  were  his  daughter  fairer  than  she  is, 
She  may  more  suitors  have,  and  me  for  one. 
Q  FairLeda's  daughter^  had  a  thousand  wooers; 
Then  well  one  more  may  fair  Bianca  have:      ) 


And  so  she  shall;  Lucentio  shall  make  one. 
Though  Pai'is  came  in  hope  to  H]>ee(l  alone. 


Ore.  What!  this  gentleman  will  out-talk  us  all. 
Ltic.  Sir,  give  him  head :  I  know  he  'II  prove 

a  jfide.  ^ 

Pet.  Hortensio,  to  what  end  are  all  these' 

words  ?  250  i 

Hor.  Sir,  let  me  be  so  lx)ld  as  ask  you  this, 
Di<l  you  yet  ever  see  Baptista's  daughter? 
Tra.  No,  sir;  but  hear  I  do  that  he  hath ; 


two. 


The  one  as  famous  for  a  scolding  tongue,  ' 

As  is  the  other  for  l)eauteous  modesty.  J 

Pet.  Sir,  sir,  the  first 's  for  me;  let  her  go  by.  ■', 

Ore.  Yea,  leave  that  labour  to  great  Hercules; '. 
And  let  it  be  more  than  Alcides*  twelve.]        i 

Pet.  Sir,  understand  you  this  of  me,  in  sooth: 
The  youngest  daughter,  whom  you  hearken  for. 
Her  father  keeps  from  all  access  of  suitors,  2«i 
And  will  not  promise  her  to  any  man 
Until  the  elder  sister  first  be  wed: 
The  younger  then  is  free,  and  not  before. 

Tra.  If  it  be  so,  sir,  that  you  are  the  man 
Must  stead  us  all,  and  me  among  the  rest; 
[And  if  you  break  the  ice,  and  do  this  feat,    ' 
Achieve  the  elder,  set  the  younger  free 
For  our  access, — whose  hap  shall  be  to  have  her  j 
Will  not  so  graceless  be  to  be  ingrate.  270) 


? 


Hor.  Sir,  you  say  well,  and  well  you  do  con-  f 
ceive;  i 

*  Tjfda't  daughter,  Helen. 
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\  And  since  you  do  profess  to  be  a  suitor,       272 
!  You  must,  a£i  we  do,  gratify  this  gentleman, 
I  To  whom  we  all  rest  generally  beholding. 
Tra.    Sir,  I   shall   not  be   slack:   in  sign 
whereof,  ] 

Please  ye  we  may  contrive^  this  afternoon, 
And  quaff  carouses  to  our  mistress'  health. 


And  do  as  adversaries  do  in  law, 
Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  bs  frienda 
Oru.  Bion,  O  excellent  motion !     Fellows, 
let 's  be  gone.  sso 

[  Hor,  The  motion 's  good  indeed,  and  be  it  j 
so: — 


\ 


Petruchio,  I  shall  be  your  hen  venuto!^  [ExeuM, ' 


ACT  II. 


Scene  I.     Padua,     A  room  in  Baptista^a 

house. 

Enter  Katharina,  and  Bianca  with  her 
hands  bound. 

Bian.  (Jood  sister,  wrong  me  not,  nor  wrong 
yourself. 
To  make  a  bondmaid  and  a  slave  of  me; 
That  I  disilain :  but  for  these  other  goods, 
Unbind  my  hands,  I  '11  j)ull  them  off  myself. 
Yea,  all  my  I'aiment,  to  my  petticoat; 
Or,  what  you  will  command  me,  will  I  do. 
So  well  I  know  my  duty  to  my  elders. 

Kath.  Of  all  thy  suitors,  here  1  charge  thee, 
tell 
Wliom  thou  lov^st  best :  see  thou  dissemble  not 

Bian.  Believe  me,  sister,  of  all  men  alive, 
I  never  yet  beheld  tliat  ai>ecial  face  ii 

Wliich  I  could  fancy  m<a*e  than  any  other. 

Kath.  Minion,  thou  liest:  is't  not  Horten- 
sio? 

Bian.  If  you  affect  him,  sister,  here  I  swear 
1 11  plead  for  you  myself,  but  you  shall  have 
him. 

Kath.  O,  then,  belike,  you  fancy  riches  more: 
You  will  have  (iremio  to  keep  you  fair. 

Bian.  Is  it  for  liim  you  do  env^  me  so? 
Nay,  then,  you  jest,  and  now  I  well  perceive 
You  have  but  jested  with  me  all  this  while:  20 
I  prithee,  sister  Kate,  untie  my  liauds. 

Kath.  If  that  be  jest,  then  all  the  rest  was 
so.  [Strikes  her. 

Enter  Baptist  a. 

Bap.  Why,  how  now,  dame !  whence  grows 
this  insolence? — 

1  Contrive^  wear  out^  spend. 
2t58 


Bianca,  stuid  aside: — jxwr  girl!  she  weeps:— 
[To  Bianca]  Go  ply  thy  needle ;  meddle  not 

with  her. — 
[To  Katharina]  For  shame,  thou  hilding-  of  - 

devilish  spirit. 
Why  dost  thou  wi-ong  her  that  did  ne'er  wrong 

thee? 
When  did  she  cross  thee  with  a  bitter  wonl? 
Kath.  Her  silence  flouts  me,  and  I  '11  be  re- 

veng'd.  [Fiies  at  BiamL 

Bap.  [IIoldin{j  her  hack]  What,  in  my  sight  I 

— Bianca,  get  thee  in.     [Exit  Bianca.  30 
Kath.  Will  you  not  suffer  me  ?     Nay,  now 

I  see 
She  is  your  treasure,  she  must  liave  a  hus- 
band ; 
I  must  dance  bare-foot  on  her  wedding  day, 
And,  for  your  love  to  her,  lead  aj>es  in  helL 
Talk  not  to  me:  I  will  go  sit  and  weep, 
Till  I  can  find  occasion  of  revenge.  [E^^- 

Bap^  Was  ever  gentleman  thus  griev'd  as  If 
But  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Gremio,  Lucentio  in  the  habit  of  a  mean 
man;  Petruchio,  trith  Hortensio  asafn»- 
sician;  and  Tranio,  trith  Biondello  bear- 
ing  a  lute  ami  hooks. 

Ore.  Good  morrow,  neighbour  Baptista. 
Bap.  Good  morrow,  neighbour  Gremio.  Go*^ 
save  you,  gentlemen !  ^^ 

Pet  And  you,  good  sir!    Pray,  have  yO* 
not  a  daughter 
Call'd  Katharina,  fair  and  virtuouB? 
Bap.  I  have  a  daughter,  sir,  called  Katlm^* 
rina. 


>  Hilding,  i.e.  low  wretch. 
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ou  are  too  blunt:  go  to  it  orderly. 
3a  wrong  me,  Signior  Gremio:  give 
save. 

ntleman  of  Verona,  sir, 
ring  of  her  beauty  and  her  wit,        ( 
•ility  and  ]>ashful  modesty,  | 

Irous  qualities  and  mild  behaviour,  ^ 
to  show  myself  a  forward  guest       1 
rour  house,  to  make  mine  eye  thfe 
ess  ! 

jjjort  which  I  so  oft  have  heaixl. 
an  enti-Jince  to  my  entertainment, 
int  you  with  a  man  of  mine, 

[Presentitiff  JIorteMio. 
in  music  and  the  mathematics, 
ct  her  fully  in  those  sciencea, 
I  know  «he  is  not  ignonint :  — , 
■  him,  or  else  yt  >u  do  me  wix)nfl^ : 
J  is  Licio,  born  in  Mantua.  ' oo 

'ou  'iv  welcome,  sir;  and  he,  for  your 
sake. 

ly  daughter  Kathaiine,  this  I  know, 
t  for  your  turn,  the  more  my  grief, 
jee  you  do  not  mean  to  part  with  her, 
)u  like  not  <.»f  my  com|>any. 
listake  me  not;  I  speak  but  aa  I  find. 
are  you,  sir?  what  may  I  call  your 

3? 

etruchio  is  my  name ;  Antonio's  son, 
ell  known  throughout  all  Italy. 

knew  him  well :  you  are  welcome  for 
ake.  70 

iving  your  tale,  Petnichio,  I  pray, 
lat  ai'e  ixxn'  j)etitioners,  speak  too: 
^  vou  are  marvellous  forward, 
pardon  me,  Signior  Gremio;  I  would 
be  doing. 

doubt  it  not,  sir;  but  you  will  curse 
wooing. 

ir,  this  is  a  gift  verj'  grateful,  T  am 
.     To  express  the  like  kindness,  my- 

have  been  more  kindly  beholding 
han  any,  freely  give  unto  you  this 
lolar  [presenting  Lucentio]^  that  hath 
;  studying  at  Tvheims;  as  cunning  in 
Atin,  and  other  languages,  as  the 
nusic  and  mathematics:  his  name  is 
pray,  accept  his  service. 

care,  a  proverbial  ezpreuiou^^get  back! 


/iap.  A  thousand  thanks,  Signior  Gremio. 
— Welcome,  good  Cambio.  [To  Tranio]  But, 
gentle  sir,  methinks  you  walk  like  a  stranger: 
may  I  be  so  \yold  to  know  the  cause  of  your 
coming? 

Tra.  Pardon  me,  sir,  the  boldness  is  mine 
own, 
That,  being  a  stranger  in  this  city  here,        00 
Do  make  myself  a  suitor  to  your  daughter. 
Unto  Bianca,  fair  and  virtuous. 
Nor  is  your  lirm  resolve  unknown  to  me. 
In  the  preferment  of  the  eldest  sister. 
This  liberty  is  all  that  I  request. 
That,  uj)on  knowle<lge  of  my  parentage, 
I  may  have  welcome  'mongst  the  rest  that 

woo, 
And  fi-ee  access  and  favour  as  the  rest: 
And,  toward  the  educiition  of  your  daughters, 
I  here  bestow  a  simple  instrument,*  100 

And  this  small  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin 

l)ooks: 
If  you  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  great 

Bap.  Lucentio  is  your  name ;  of  whence,  I 
pray? 

Tra.  Of  Pisii,  air;  son  to  Vincentio. 

Bap.  A  mighty  man  of  Pisa;  V)y  rojxirt 
I  know  him  well :  you  are  ver\'  welcome,  sir. 
[7b  Ilortensio]  Take  you  the  lute,  [To  Luceji- 

tio]  and  you  the  set  of  books; 
You  shall  go  see  your  pupils  presently. — 
Holla,  within! 

E}iter  a  ^Servant 

Sirrah,  lead  these  gentlemen 
To  my  two  daughters;  and  then  tell  them 
both,  no 

These  are  their  tutors:  bid  them  use  them  well 
[Exit  Sercanty  with  Lucentio  and  I/ortensio, 
Biondello  following. 
We  will  go  walk  a  little  in  the  orchard. 
And  then  to  clinner. — You  are  {Hissing  wel- 
come. 
And  so  I  pray  you  all  to  think  yourselves. 
Pet.  Signior  Baptista,  my  business  asketh 
haste, 
And  every  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo. 
You  knew  my  father  well,  and  in  him  me, 
Left  solely  heir  to  all  his  lands  and  goods, 


*  tL«.  The  lute  carried  by  Biondello. 
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ACT  II.  SoHK  ] 


Wlijc;li  I  hiivc  lH:tt«rd  ratlier  tliua  decreas'd  : 
Theu  tell  me,  if  I  get  yoiir  tkughter's  love,  1» 
What  dowry  shall  I  liave  with  lier  to  wife? 
Bap.  Aft«r  my  death,  tlie  one  half  of  my 

And,  iu  ixwsession,  twenty  tlioTisaud  crowns. 

Pet.  Aud,  for  tliat  dowry,  I  "11  aamire  tier  of 
Her  wijowhoixl,' — be  it  that  she  survive  me, — 
In  all  my  lands  and  leases  whatsoever: 
Let  siwcialties  be  Uierefore  drawn  l)etween  ua, 
Tliat  covenaiitu  way  be  kept  on  either  hand. 

Bap.  Ay,  when  the  s|>ei.-ial  thing  is  welt  oli- 

TLit  is,  her  love;  for  tluit  is  all  in  all  190 

/'■rf.  Wliy,  that  \a  nothiiig;  foi  I  tell  juu 
father, 
I  am  iifl  peremptory  as  she  ]>rond-m  i  ded 
And  where  two  raging  fires  meet  together 
Tliey  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their 

Tlioujjh  little  fire  grows  great  with  Irttle  w  i  I 
Yet  6streiMe  gnats  will  blow  out  firaand  all 
So  I  to  her,  uiid  so  slie  yields  to  me 
For  I  am  rongh,  and  woo  not  like  i  babe 

Bap.   Well,  mayst  thon  woo,  an  I  hapj  v  be 
thy  Hl)eed ! 
But  be  thou  arm'd  fur  some  iinhap|)>  words.  140 

I'et.  Ay,  to  the  proof ;  as  inoiintct  ns  are  tor 

Tliat  sliake  not,  though  they  blow  perpetuillj 

He-, 


Bap.  How  now,  my  friend  1  why  dost  thou 

look  so  {lale  I 
Hiir.  For  tear,  I  promise  you,  it  I  look  pale. 
Bap.  Wliat,  will  my  daughter  piwve  a  good 

//or.  I  tliink  she  'II  sooner  jirove  a  soldier : 
Iron  may  hold  with  Ler,  but  never  lutee. 
ISap.  Why,  then  tliou  canst  not  break  her 

to  the  lute  ? 
llur.  Why,  no;  tor  she  liath  broke  the  lute 

t  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  her  frets,'     ijo 
And  bow'd  her  hand  to  teaeb  her  fingering ; 
Whei),  with  a  most  impatient  devilish  spirit, 

1  WUlBahovd.  i.  I.  ilower.  Mttl«m*at. 


"  Frets,  call  you  these?"  quoth  slie;  "111  fume 

with  themr'  lu 

And,  with  that  word,  she  struck  me  on  the 

head. 
And  through  the  instrument  my  pat«  node 

way; 
And  there  I  stood  amazed  for  a  while. 
As  on  a  pillory,  linking  through  the  lut«: 
While  she  did  call  me  "rascal  fiddler," 


And  "twangling  Jack,"  with  twenty  such  tU' 

As  she  had  studied  to  misuse  me  so.  >i 

I'et.    Now,   by   the   world,    it    is  a   Imty 
wench; 
I  love  her  ten  times  more  than  e'er  I  did: 
O,  how  I  long  l«  have  some  chat  with  her! 
Bap.  [To  Ilorteatio]  Well,  go  with  me.  wJ 
be  not  HO  discomfited: 
Proceed  in  practice  with  my  younger  daugbw: 
She's   apt   to   learn,  and  thankful  for  gw<i 

Signior  Petruchio,  will  you  go  with  us, 
Or  shall  I  send  my  daughter  Kate  to  youl 
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I-«t.  Women  are 


imy  yua  du.    [KxeuiU  all  but  Petru- 
I  will  atteud  Ler  here,       1« 
bw  witli  ttyme  apirit  wben  die  comes, 
he  mil    why.  t!i«ii.  1  '11  t«U  her  [Jain, 
aa  sweetly  iin  x  iw^\iXmi^.i.\e 
he  fron'ii;  1  'II  nay,  she  looks  an  uleor 
ig  roses  uewly  wash'd  with  dt:w: 
be  mute  uuil  will  nut  itjieak  a  word; 
coODiDeud  her  volubility 
he  utteretU  ]iier(;iiig  eliKjuence: 
bid  lue  pack,  1  'II  give  her  tlumkB, 
1  she  bid  me  stay  by  bur  a  weeki] 
y  to  well.  I  11  i;rave  tlic  <lay  IM 

i&ll  ask  the  baiitia  luid  when  I>e  war- 
lie  coiueit;  and  uow,  Petruchio,  s)ieak. 


Eater  K 
<w,  Kate;  f. 


ACT  II.  BeiH  1. 

s  to  bear,  and  so  are : 


I  yoH,  if  r 


Ptt.  Aiasl  good  Kate,  I  will  not  burden' 

tliee;  ; 

For,  knowing  tliee  to  be  but  young  and  light— J 

Kath.  Too  light  (or  such  a  swain  as  you  to  : 

And  yet  as  heavy  as  my  weight  ahoultl  be.       ', 
Pet.  Should  be  \  bIiouU  buzz  1 '  ', 

Kath.  Well  U'en,  and  like  a  buzzard.'. 

Pet.  O  slow-wing'd  turtle !  shall  a  buzzard 

t-ike  theel 
Kath.  Ay,  for  a  turtle,  as  he  takes  a  buz- 


waap;   i'  fititli,  y 


r  thnt'H  your  name,  1    | 
heard,  but  something   < 


Fell  linve  yi 
rf  hearing: 

me  Katbai-ine  tlint  do  talk  of  mc.         j 

U   Ue,  in  faith;  for  you  are  callM    , 

Kate, 

J  Kate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the   | 

«,  the  prettiest  Kate  in  Ohristen- 

ftte-hnll,  my  su|)er-daiiity  Kate,— 
ies  are  all  Kates,   and   therefore. 

if  me,  Kate  (tf  my  conwdaiion; — ^ 
ly  mildness  jirais'd  in  every  town, 
IS  sjuke  of,  aii<l  tliy  beauty  muiided, 
deejily  aa  to  tliee  belongs, — 
mnv'd  to  woo  tliee  for  my  wife. 
[ov'd:   in  good  time:  let  him  that 
yini  hither 
lu  hence:  I  knew  you  at  the  liret 

Wliy,  what'sanioveablel 
.  joint-stool. ' 
'trinff  Ait  i-iiet]  Thou   liaat  hit   it: 

Amcs  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are 


i1,  n»de  of  pltcajoimi 


Pet.  Come,  come, 

are  too  angry. 
KiUh.  If  I  be  wa8j)ish,  lit'St  Iteware  my  atiug. 
Pet.  My  remedy  in  then,  to  pluck  it  out. 
Kath.  Av,  if  the  fool  could  lind  it  wheiv  it 

bes. 
Pet.  Who  knows  not  where  a  wnsji  cIinm  wear 
litt  nting?     In  his  tail. 
Katli.   In  his  tongue. 
Pet.  Whow-  Umpwl 
Kath.  Youre,  if  you  talk  of  tails:  and  «■  fare- : 


well. 


r  taiU; 


Pet.  What,  with  my  tongue  i 
nay,  come  again,  ^  / 

Good  Kate;  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Kath.       That  I  '11  trj'.     [She  itrilet  him.  sao 

Pet.  Iswear  I'll  cuff  you,  it  yon  strike  agaiu. 

Kath.  So  may  you  lose  your  arms:* 
If  you  strike  me,  ynii  are  no  gentleman; 
And  if  li.-.  geiitK-ii.,111,  why  then  no  arms. 

[/v.  A  herald,  Kate?    O,  put  me  in  thy 

Kath.  What  is  your  crest?  a  coiconili? 

cock,  so  Kate  will  be  my 


Kath.  No  Click  of  mine;  you  c 

craven.*] 
Pet.  Nay,  couie,  Kata,  come; 

look  so  sour. 


<,uU  k«t. 


Is  lnt< 


■  Bumrd.    Thii  woril  m 
timni  hawk. 

enlleiDM  hvl  ■  ri(ht  to  wui 
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Kalli.  It  is  my  fasUion,  wlieii  I  Bee  a  crali.  iso 
Pft.  Why,  here  'a  wo  crab ;  and  therefore 

look  not  sour. 
KaCli.  Thtre  in,  tliere  in. 
Pet.  Then  show  it  me. 
Kath.  Hail  I  a  glawi,  I  woiil.l. 


Vh.  Wliiit,  you  niMn  my  face? 
Kiitli.  Well  ;tiiu'il  of  Min-h  a  yoHlig  one. 
Prt.  Now,  by  Saint  (Jvorge,  I  nm  too  young 

Kath.  Yet  you  are  wither'd. 

Pet.  T  is  with  cared.  »a 

Katk.  I  tare  uot 

Pa.    Nay,  hear  you,  Kate:  in  sooth  you 

Hcape  not  so. 
Kiitli.  I  chafe  you,  if  I  tarry:  let  me  ga 
i'cf.  No,  notawhit:Ifinily<iu{iassinggentle. 


Twas  told  me  you  were  rough,  aad  coy,  uid 
sullen,  us 

And  now  I  find  report  a  very  liar; 

For  thou  art  pleasant,  gamesome,  paadag 
courteous; 

But  hIow  in  sjteech,  yet  sweet  as  spring-time 


Thou  canst  not  frown,  thou   caust  uot 

askance, 

IB  angry  wenches  will ; 


IK)k 


Nor  bite  the  lip,  b 
Nor  hast  thou  jilea 
But    thou    witli 


obeci 


ntalk; 


entertoiu'st   thy 

With  gentle  conference,  soft  imd  affable. 
Why  does  the  world  rejiort  that  Kate  ilutt 

limp? 
[0  Mlamlerous  world!  Kate,  like  the  luizcl-. 

twig, 
Ih  straight  and  sleiKler;  and  as  brown  in  hti«  . 
Ah  hiizet  nuts,  and  sweeter  tlian  the  kenii-k 
O,  let  me  see  thee  walk:  thou  doet  not  halt 
Kith.  Go,  fool,  and  whom  thou  keep'at  it^ui- 

Pet.  Did  ever  Dian  so  become  a  grove,    *«; 

Aa  Kate  this  chanilier  with  her  princely  ^.a\\ 

O,  be  thou  Dial),  and  let  her  be  KAt«; 

And  then  let  Knte  lie  chaHt«,  and  Diau  ajmrt- 

ful  I  ] 

Kalk.  Where  did  you  study  all  this  gnndlj 

speech? 
P<t.  It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother-wil- 
Kath.    A  witty  mother!    witless  else  lirr 

Pet.  Am  I  not  wise? 

Kath.  Yes;  keep  you  warm. 

P<1..  [  Marry,  so  I  mean,  sweet  Katharine. 

in  thy  bed : 

And  therefore,  setting  all  this  chat  aside,    -■•> 

Thus  in  plain  terms:  your  father  hath  cim-. 

sented 
Tliat  you  shall  be  my  wife ;  your  dowry  'grerf 

And,  will  yon,  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you.] 
N<iw,  Kate,  I  am  a  htial)aiid  for  your  turn; 
For,  by  this  light,  whereby  I  see  thy  beauty, 
Thy  beauty,  that  doth  make  me  hke  Ibe* 

Thou  must  be  married  to  no  man  but  me ; 
For  t  am  he  am  bom  to  tame  you,  Kate, 
[And  bring  you  from  a  wild  Kate  U>  a  K*" 


A 
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ACT  II.  Boaoe  1. 


ible,  as  other  household  Kates.'  ^  ^^ 
les  your  father :  never  make  denial ; 
id  will  have  Katharine  to  my  wife. 

T  Baptista,  Gremio,  and  Tranio. 

ow,  Signior  Petruchio,  how  speeil  you 
my  daughter  ? 

ow  but  well,  sir?  how  but  well? 
[upoesible  I  should  speed  amiss. 
VTiy,  how  now,  daughter  Katharine ! 
nxr  dumps? 
>11  you  me  daughter?  now,  I  promise 

J  show'd  a  tender  fatherly  regard, 
ne  wed  to  one  half  lunatic ; 
,p  rutfiim,  an<l  a  swearing  Jack,     2(K) 
ks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out. 
.ther,  't  is  thus : — yournelf  and  all  the 

'd  of  lier,  have  talk'd  amiss  of  her : 
cui^st,  it  is  for  pilicy, 
not  fro  ward,  but  modest  as  the  dove; 
ot  hot,  but  temperjite  as  tlie  mom  ; 
uce  she  will  prove  a  second  Grissel, 
MR  Lucrece  for  her  chastity :  ] 
onclude,  we  have  'gi*eed  so  well  to- 

1  Sunday  is  the  we<lding-day.         noo 

[  41  see  thee  hang'd  on  Sunday  fii-st. 

ark,  Petruchio;  she  siiys  she'll  see 

hang'd  firnt. 
this  your  si)ee<ling?  nay,  then,  go(xl 

;  our  i>iirt  I 

J  patient,  gentlemen;   I  choose  her 

ivself : 

I  I  Ik*  ple.as'd,  what 's  that  to  you  ? 

lin'd  'twixt  us  twain,  l)eing  alone, 

shall  still  be  curst  in  com[>any. 

•u,  't  is  incredible  to  believe 

h  she  loves  me :  O,  the  kindest  Kate! 
about  my  neck ;  and  kiss  on  kiss  3io 
HO  fast,  protesting  oath  on  oath, 
twink^  she  won  me  to  her  love. 

B  novices  I  't  is  a  world  to  see, 

e,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 


Id  Kate$.    The  pun  on  eat  and  Kat€  is  obvi- 

linet. 

«nn  at  the  game  of  Primero  =  challenged,  or 

i.e.  wink  or  twinkle.  \ 

IL 


A  meacock*  wretch  can  make  the  curetest^ 
shrew.  ]  > 

Give  me  thy  hand,  Kate :  I  will  unto  Venice, 
To  buy  apparel  'gainst  the  wedding-day. 
Provide  the  feast,  father,  and  bid  the  guests ; 
I  will  be  sure  my  Katharine  shall  be  fine. 
Bap.  I  know  not  what  to  say :  but  give  me 
your  hands ;  sso 

Groil  send  you  joy,  Petruchio  I  'tis  a  match. 
Ore.  Tra.  Amen,  sav  we:  we  will  be  wit- 

nesses. 
Pet.  Father,  and  wife,  and  gentlemen,  adieu; 
I  will  to  Venice ;  Sunday  a)mes  apace : 
We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  an-ay ; 
And  kiss  me,  Kate,  we  will  be  married  o' 
Sunday. 
[Ejceunt  Petruchio  and  Kathnrina  ^everalh/. 
(ire.  Was  ever  match  clap]  >'d  uj>  ho  suddenly? 
[]  Bap.  Faith,  gentlemen,  now  I  play  a  mer-  / 
*       chant's  i>art, 

And  venture  madly  on  a  des|»erate  mai-t. 

Tra.  Twas  a  comnKKlitv  hiy  fi-etting  by  • 

you :  ;:;.o 

T  will  bring  you  gain,  or  perish  on  the  seas.    '. 

Bap.  The  gain  I  seek  is,  quiet  in  the  match.  ' 

Ore.    No  doubt  but  he   hath  got  a  quiet  ^ 

ciitch.  { 

But  now,  Baptista,  to  your  younger  (laughter:^ 

Now  is  the  day  we  long  have  kK)kcd  for:         j 

I  am  your  neighbour,  and  was  suitor  first.        ) 

Tra.  And  I  am  one  tluit  love  Bianca  moi-e  J 

Than  words  can  witness,  or  your  thoughts  tan! 

guess.  ; 

Ore.  Youngling,  thou  canst  not  love  so  dear ' 

as  I.  f 

Tra.  Greybeard,  thy  love  doth  freeze.  / 

Ore.  But  thine  doth  fry.     340  > 

Skipi)er,  stand  Iwick :  't  is  age  that  nourisheth.  > 

Tra.  But  youth,  in  ladies'  eyes,  that  flou-j 

islieth.  ) 

Bap.   Content  you,  gentlemen :    I  '11  com- ) 

pound  this  strife :  f 

'Tis  deeds  must  win  tlie  prize;  and  he,  of/ 

both,  J 

That  can  assure  my  daughter  greatest  dower,  ' 

Shall  have  Bianca's  love. 

Say,  Signior  Gremio,  what  can  you  assure  her?< 


«  Meacoek,  a  tame,  dastardly  fellow ;  a  henpecked  hus- 
band. 
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Ore.  Firat,  ai  you  know,  my  house  withii 
the  city 
Ih  richly  fumiahed  with  plate  aiid  gold ; 
Basins  and  ewers,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands; 
My  hangingB  all  of  Tyrian  tapeatiy ;  u 

In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuff'd  my  crowns; 
In  cypress  chests  my  arras  counterpoints,' 
Costly  apparel,  teuto,  and  canopiea, 


Tm.  That  "only"  e*nie  well  izi.— Sir,  liitj 
tome: 
I  am  my  father's  heir  and  only  aon :  \ 

If  I  may  have  your  daughter  to  my  wife,  \ 
I  'II  leave  her  houses  three  or  four  ae  good,  '• 
Within  rich  Pisa's  walls,  as  auy  one  J 

Old  Signior  Gremio  has  iu  Pudua ;  17»; 

Besides  two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year       ; 

Of  fruitful  land,  all  which  tbaUi 

be  her  jointure. — 

What,  havelpinch'dyoUiSignior- 

Gremio  ? 

Ure.  Two  thousand  ducats  by  Uie 

year  of  land  I  i 

My  land  amounts  but  to  so  much 

in  all; 

That  she  shall  have;  besides  an 


V  is  lyiDg  in  Marseilles'-; 


'_  Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  boes'd  with  pearl, 
.Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needlework; 
^Pewter,  and  brass,  and  all  things  that  belong 
To  house  or  housekeeping :  then,  at  my  farm, 
.  I  have  a  hundred  milch-kiue  to  tlie  pail, 
'.  Sixscore  fat  oxen  standing  in  my  stalls,       w) 
'And  all  tilings  answerable  to  tliis  portion. 
'  Myself  am  stnick  in  years,  I  must  confess ; 
■  And  if  I  die  to-morrow,  this  is  hers, 
'-If,  whilst  I  live,  she  will  be  only  mine. 

I  CvunUrpeifU.  connCtrpuiet. 


argosy 
That  n< 

What,  have  I  chok'd  you  witii  aii 

argosy ! 

Tra.    Gremio,    't  is    known   mj 

father  hath  no  lees 

Tluui  three  great  ai'goeiea ;  beddts 

two  gal  liases,'  u° 

And  twelve  tight  gallej-s:  the* 

1  will  assure  her. 

And  twice  as  much,  wliate'er  thou 

offer'st  neit, 

Ure.  Nay,  I  have  offer'd  all.  I 

And  she  can  have  no  more  tbu 
all  I  have: 

If  you  like  me,  she  shall  have  me 
and  mine. 

Tra.  Why,  then  the  maid  is  mine 

from  all  the  world, 

By  your  firm  promise :  Gremio  is  out^vied.    ' 

Bap.  I  must  confess  your  offer  is  the  b«st;  i 

And,  let  your  father  make  her  the  assiuvncft 

She  is  your  own ;  else,  you  must  panlou  lae- 

If  you  should  die   before  him,  where 's  ^f' 

■lower)  "' 

Tra.  That 's  but  a  cavil :  he  is  old,  I  yom- 

Ore.  And  may  not  young  men  die,  aa  '^ 

as  old? 

•  Jfnncilfei.  pranoaneeil  «•  ■  tilijrIUbla. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  1. 


U,  gentlemen,  394 

iaoWd :  on  Sunday  next  you  know 
T  Kathzirine  is  to  be  married : 
i  Sunday  following,  shall  Bianca 
you,  if  you  make  this  assurance ; 
gnior  Gremio : 

kke  my  leave,  and  thank  you  botli. 

a,  good  neighbour.  [Exit  DaptUta. 

Now  I  fear  thee  not :    401 

ig  gamester,  your  father  were  a 

3  all,  and  in  his  waning  age 
ler  thy  table :  tut,  a  toy ! 


An  old  Italian  fox  is  not  so  kind,  my  boy. 

[Exit, 
Tra,  A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  withered 
hide! 
Yet  I  have  fac'd  it  with  a  card  of  ten. 
T  is  in  my  head  to  do  my  master  good : 
I  see  no  reason  but  suppos'd  Lucentio 
Must  get  a  father,  call'd — suppos'd  Vincentio; 
And  that 's  a  wonder :  fathers  commonly     411 
Do  get  their  children ;  but  in  this  case  of  woo- 

ingi 
A  child  shall  get  a  sire,  if  I  fail  not  of  my 

cuuniDg.  ]  [Exit, 


ACT    III. 


I.     Padua.     Daptista^s  home. 

tSTio,  HoRTENSio,  hotfi  disguised ; 
and  BiAN'CA. 

dler,  forbear;   you  grow  too  for- 

lir: 

3  soon  forgot  the  entertainment 

Catharine  welcom'd  you  withal? 

)  wrangling  pedant,  this,  her  sis- 

iss  of  heavenly  harmony : 
ae  leave  to  have  prerogative ; 
in  music  we  liave  sjient  an  hour, 
e  shall  liave  leisure  for  as  much, 
xwterous  ass,  that  never  read  so  far 
e  cause  why  music  was  ordain'd ! 
to  refresh  the  mind  of  man,  11 

udies  or  his  usual  ])ain  ? 
ue  leave  to  read  philosophy, 
[  pause,  serve  in  your  harmony, 
ah,  I  will  not  bear  these  braves  of 

by,  gentlemen,  you  do  me  double 

r  that  which  resteth  in  my  choice: 
reeching  s^^holar  in  the  schools ; 
;ied  to  hours  nor  'ix)inted  times, 
ly  lessons  as  I  ])lease  myself.        20 
off  all  strife,  here  sit  we  down :  ] 
rid]   Take  you   youi*  instrument, 
a  the  whiles ; 


His  lecture  will  be  done  ere  you  have  tun'd. 
Hot.  You  '11  leave  his  lecture  when  I  am  in 
tune?  [To  Bianca. 

Lu4;.  That  will  be  never :  tune  your  instru- 
ment. [Hortensio  retires  apart. 
Rian.  Where  left  we  last? 
Luc.  Here,  madam :  [Reads. 

Hac  ihiU  SimoU;  hie  est  Slgeia  tellm; 
Hie  stetrrat  Priami  rtgia  etlsii  mhis.^ 

Rian.  Construe  them.  30 

Luc.  Hac  ibai,  as  I  told  you  before, — 
SimoiSf  I  am  Lucentio, — hu',  est^  son  unto  Vin- 
centio of  Pisa, — !<igeia  tellus,  disguised  thus 
to  get  your  love ; — Jlic  steterat,  and  that  Lu- 
centio that  comes  a- wooing, — Priami,  is  my 
man  Tninio, — regia,  bearing  my  port^ — celsa 
senisy  that  we  might  beguile  the  old  panta- 
loon. 

Ilor.  [Turning  towards  themi  Madam,  my 
instrument 's  in  tune. 

Rian.  Let 's  hear.  [Ilortensio  pla^s.]  O  fie ! 
the  treble  jars< 

Luc.  Spit  in  the  hole,  man,  and  tune  again. 

Bian.  Now  let  me  see  if  I  can  construe  it : 
Ifac  ihat  Simois,  I  know  you  not,— hie  est 
Sigeia  tellus,  I  trust  you  not;— //ic  steterat 
Priami,  take  heed  he  hear  us  not, — regia,  pre- 
sume not, — celsa  senis,  despair  not 


1  On  this  side  flowed  Simois ;  here  Is  the  SIgelan  land; 
Here  had  stood  the  lofty  palace  of  old  Priam. 

-Ovid,  SpUt  Her.  i.  SS.  SI 
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llor,  \Adcai\Aiing\  Madam,  't  is  now  in  tuue. 

Luc,  All  but  the  l>a8e. 

llor.  The  base  is  right ;  't  is  the  base  knave 

that  jars. 

\Aside\  How  fiery  and  for^'ard  is  our  pedant  I 

Now,  for  my  life,  the  knave  doth  coui-t  my 

love : 
Pediucule,  I  '11  watch  you  better  yet.  W) 

Diatu  In  time  I  may  believe,  yet  I  mistrust. 
Luc.    Mistrust  it   not;    [^Seeing  Hortemio 
listening]  for,  sure,  -.iCacides 

Was  Ajax,  call'd  so  ivom  his  grandfather. 
Bian.  I  must  believe  my  master;  else,  I 
promise  you, 
I  sliould  be  arguing  still  upon  that  doubt : 
But  let  it  rest.  [Turniitg  to  Ifortensio]  Now, 

Licio,  to  you : 
Good  nKu*ters,  tiike  it  not  unkindly,  pray, 
That  I  have  been  thus  pleasiint  with  you  l.)oth. 
7/or.  [To  Lucent io]  You  may  go  walk,  and 
give  me  leave  a  while : 
My  lessons  make  no  music  in  three  i)arts.     oo 
Lhc.  Arc  you  so  formal,  sir?  well,  I  must 
wait, 
[Aside]  And  watrh  withal ;  for,  but^  I  be  de- 

ceiv  d, 
Our  tine  nuisician  groweth  amorous. 

Nor.  Madam,  before  v<>u  touch  the  insti-u- 
ment, 
To  leani  the  order  of  my  fingering, 
I  must  l)egin  with  rudiments  of  ait; 
To  teach  yuu  gamut  in  a  briefer  soil, 
More  pleasant,  pithy,  and  effectual, 
Tlian  hath  l>een  taught  by  any  of  my  tnule : 
And  there  it  is  in  writing,  fairly  drawn.       70 
liiftn.  Why,  I  am  past  my  g^imut  long  ago. 
Nor.  Yet  i-ead  the  gamut  of  Hortensio. 

Bian.  [Reads]  ''(Jamnt  I  am,  the  ground  of  all 
accord, 

A  rty  to  plead  Hortennio's  passion ; 
B  »/>/,  Bianca,  take  him  for  thy  lonl, 

Cfa  nft  that  loves  with  all  affection : 
/>  »ol  rf,  one  cliff,*  two  notes  have  I : 
E  la  mi\  show  pity,  or  I  die." 

Call  you  this  gamut?  tut,  I  like  it  not: 
jQOld  fashions  please  me  liest;  I  am  not  so 
j         nice,  80 

/To  change  tnie  rules  for  (x\d  inventions.  ] 


1  But,  it.  uuIeM. 


«  Clif.  oh\  form  of  de/. 
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L'iUer  a  Servant, 

Serv.  Mistress,  your  father  prays  you  leare 

your  books,  tt 

And  help  to  dress  your  sister's  chaml)er  up : 

You  know  to-morrow  is  the  wedding-day. 

Bian.    Farewell,  sweet   masters   both;  I 

must  be  gone.  [Exeunt  Bianca  and 

ServanL 
Luc.  Faith,  mistress,  then  I  have  no  cause 
to  stay.  [Exit. 

Jfor.   But  I   have  cause  to  pry  into  thii 
pedant: 
Methinks  he  looks  as  though  he  were  in  love: 
Yet  if  thy  thoughts,  Biancii,  be  so  humble 
To  cast  thy  wandering  eyes  on  every  stale,'  » 
Seize  thee  that  list :  if  once  I  find  thee  rang- 

Hortensio  will  be  quit  with  thee  by  changin^^ 

[Ejcit. 

Scene  II.     Padua.     Before  Baptista^s  houpf. 

Enter  Baptista,Gremio,  Tranio,  Kathari>'A> 
BiAN'CA,  Lucentio,  and  others,  with  At- 
tendants. 

Bap.  [To  Tranio]  Signior  Lucentio,  this  U 
the  'pointeil*  day 
Tlifit  Katharine  and  Petnichio  shoidd  be  mar- 
ried. 
And  yet  we  hear  not  of  our  son-in-law. 
Q  What  will  be  said?  what  mockery  will  it  be, 
To  want   the  bridegroom  when  the  prie** 
attends  ' 

To  speidc  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage!]  • 
What  says  Lucentio  to  this  shame  of  oursl 
Kath.   No  shame  but  mine:   I  must,  for- 
sooth, be  forc'd 
To  give  my  hand,  opposed  against  my  heait, 
Unto  a  mad-brain  rudesby^  full  (ji  spleen ;  ^^ 
Who  woo'd  in  haste,  and  means  to  wed  )t 

leisure. 
Q I  told  you,  I,  he  was  a  frantic  fool. 
Hiding  his  bitter  jests  in  blunt  behaviour: 
And,  to  be  noted  for  a  merry  man,  , 

He  '11  woo  a  thousand,  'point  the  day  of  mar- , 
riage,  ; 


*  Stale,  decoy.  *  'pointedt  appointed. 

A  Rudei^y,  blusterer,  iwagserer. 
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(ake  feasts,  invite  frieiida,  and  proclaim  the 

banns i 
frt  never  means   to  wed  where   he   hath 

ToirmuHt  the  world  point  at  poor  Katharine 
kxd    ta,y,   "  Lo,    there    is    mad    Petnicbio  s 

wife. 
f  it  would  please  him  come  ajid  marry 

7Va.  Patience,  good  Katharine,  aii<l 

Baptista  too. 
"■pon  my  life,  Petrut-hio  means  but 

well, 
rhatever  furtiiiie  stays  him  from  his 

boagli  he  be  blunt,  I  know  him  ]iass- 

iugwise; 
hou^  he  be  merry,  yet  withal  he  'a 

honest 
Kol/i.  Would  Katharine  liad  never 

seen  him  thoiigli ; 

[£rt(  vevfiii;/.  f'Aloietd  hg  ISi-iiica 
aiid  otiierr. 
Bap.  (io,  girl;  I  cannot  bhuue  thee 

or  such  au  injury  would  vex  a  saint, 

[uch  more  .n  shrew  of  thy  iiuiuitient 

humour.  so 

Elder  BlONDELLO. 

Bioti.    Master,   master!    news,   old 
vn,  and   such  news  an  you   never 

Bap.  Is  it  new  and  old  too?  [how 
ftythatlie?  \_ 

Bion.  Why,  is  it  not  news,  to  hear  ^ 

'.  Petruchio's  coming) 
Bap.  Is  he  come ) 
Bian,  Why,  no,  sir. 

Bap.  What  then  J  Bfa«.  Whr,  i 

Bioii.   He  is  coming. 
Bap.  When  will  he  be  here? 
Bion.  When   he  stands  where  t  am,  and 
«•  you  there.  ]  ii 

7Vn.  But  say,  what  is  thine  old  news? 
Bioii.  Why,  Petruchio  is  coming  in  a  new 
it  and  an  old  jerkin;  a  pair  of  old  breeches 
irice  tuni'H;  a  pair  of  boots  that  have  been 
ndle-cases,  one  buckled,  another  lac'd;  an 
d  maty  sword  ta'en  out  of  the  town-armoury, 


with  a  brokei  hilt,  and  chapelesa ;'  with  two 
broken  pomta  his  horse  hipp'd  with  an  old 
moth\  sa  Idle  and  stimijis  of  no  kindred ; 
[besides,  poaaees'd  with  the  glanders  and) 
hke  to  mose  in  the  chine;'  trmibled  withS 
the  kuniMss,^  infected  with  the  fashions,*  full/ 


mchlo  li  cumioff  fa  ■  i»*  hu  uid  in  oU  Jerkin.  Ac.-^AcI  Ui- 1  Al 

of  wimlgiills,  H]ied  with  spavins,  rayed'  with; 
the   yellows,   jiast  cure  of   the  lives,]  stark, 

I  Chaprttu.    A  cSape  nieuii  dtber  the  guard  of  tli* 
bilt.  or  tlie  meUl  tip  ot  the  Kibbtrd. 

'  To  tiiDM  ill  tht  ehint,  *  illieHe  ■ometlmea  called 
"nioiirntiigin  thechlne,"or"lhe™initDgKl»nil«r«." 

iweltlDg  of  HiiDe  ot  the  lonr 


DUth. 


1  old  III 


« lOT  the /an 
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8i)oird  with  tlie  staggers,  begnai^ai  with  the 
bots,  sway*d*  in  the  back,  and  shoulder-shot- 
ten;*  •near-legg'd  before,  and  with  a  half- 
check'd  bit  and  a  headstall  of  sheep's  leather, 
which,  being  restraiu'd  to  keep  him  from  stum- 
bling, hath  been  often  burst,  and  new-repaired 
with  knots ;  one  girth  six  times  piec'd,  and  a 
woman's  crupi>er  of  velure,'  which  hath  two 
letters  for  her  name  fairly  set  down  in  studs, 
and  here  and  there  piec'd  with  packthread. 

Dap.  Who  comes  with  him  ?  <v> 

Bioa.  O,  sir,  his  lackey,  for  all  the  world 
capirison'd  like  the  horse ;  with  a  linen  st4)ck* 
on  one  leg,  and  a  kei^sey  boot-hose  on  the 
other,  garter'd  with  a  red  and  blue  list;  an 
old  hat,  and  The  Humovr  of  Fortt/  Fancies 
prick'd  in 't  for  a  feather :  a  monster,  a  very 
monster  in  api)arel,  and  not  like  a  Christian 
footboy  or  a  gentleman's  lackey. 

Tra.  'T  is  some  odd  humour  pricks  him  to 
this  fashion ; 
Yet  oftentimes  he  goes  but  mean-apj\ai*ell'd. 

Bap,  I  am  glaxi  he's  come,  howsoe'er  he 
comes. 

^Bion.  Why,  sir,  he  comes  not. 

Bap.  Didst  thou  not  say  he  comes? 

Bion.  Who?  that  Petruchio  came? 

Bap.  Ay,  that  Petnichio  came.  80 

•     Bion.  No,  sir ;  I  say  his  horse  comes,  with 
him  on  his  back, 
i     Bap.  Why,  that 's  all  one. 

Bion.  Nay,  by  Saint  Jamy, 
I  hold  you  a  i)enny, 
A  horse  and  a  man 
Is  more  than  one. 
And  yet  not  many.  ] 

Enter  Petruchio  rery  hurriedly^  followed  by 
Grumio,  both  of  them  meanly  and  fantas- 
tically  dressed. 

Pet.  Come,  come,  where  be  these  gallants? 

who  *s  at  home  ? 
Bap.  You  are  welcome,  sir. 
Pet.  And  yet  I  come  not  well.    90 

Bap.  And  yet  you  halt  not 
Tra.  Not  so  well  'parell'd  as  I  wish  you 

were. 

1  Sieay'd,  strained. 

>  Shoulder-thotten,  sprained  in  the  shoulder. 

*  Velure,  velvet.  *  Stock,  stocking. 
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Pet.  Were  it  not  better  I  should  rush  in 

thus?  N 

But  where  is  Kate?  where  is  my  lovely  bride  1 

How  does  my  father?    Gentles,  methinks  you 

frown: 
And  wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company, 
As  if  they  saw  some  w^ondrous  monument, 
Some  comet  or  unusual  prodigy? 
Bap.  Why,  sir,  you  know  Uiis  is  your  wed- 
ding-day : 
First  were  we  sad,  fearing  you  would  not 
come ;  lOO 

Now  sadder,  that  you  come  so  unpi-ovided. 
Fie,  doff  this  habit,  shiime  to  your  estate. 
An  eye-soi*e  to  our  solemn  festival ! 

Tra.  And  tell  us,  what  occasion  of  import 
Hath  all  so  long  detain'd  you  from  your  wife, 
And  sent  you  hither  so  unlike  yourself? 
Pet.  Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to 
hear: 
Sufficeth,  I  am  come  to  keep  my  woixl, 
Tliough  in  some  jwrt  enforced  to  digi-eas; 
Which,  at  more  leisure,  I  will  so  excuse      no 
As  you  shall  well  be  satisfied  witlial. 
But  where  is  Kate  ?   I  stay  too  long  frf>m  her: 
The   morning  wears,  'tis   time  we  were  at 
church. 
Tra.  See  not  vour  bride  in  these  unrever- 
ent  robes: 
Go  to  my  chamber;  put  on  clothes  of  mine. 
Pet.  Not  I,  believe  me:  thus  I  '11  visit  her. 
Bap.  But  thus,  I  trust,  you  will  not  marn* 

her. 
Pet.  Good  sooth,  even  thus;  therefore  ha' 
done  with  words: 
To  me  she 's  married,  not  unto  my  clothes: 
Q  Could  I  repair  wliat  she  will  wear  in  me,  i» 
As  I  can  change  these  poor  accoutrements,      ' 
'T  were  well  for  Kate,  and  better  for  myself.  ] 
But  what  a  fool  am  I  to  chat  with  you. 
When  I  should  bid  good  morrow  to  my  bride. 
And  seal  the  title  with  a  lovely  kiss ! 

[Exe^int  Petruchio  and  Orumio. 
Tra.  He  hath  some  meaning  in  his  mad  at- 
tire: 
We  will  persuade  him,  be  it  possible, 
To  put  on  better  ere  he  go  to  church. 
Bap.  I  '11  after  him,  and  see  the  event  of 

this. 
[Exeunt  Baptista^  Oremioy  and  Attendants, 
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Tra,  But  to  her  love  concemeth  us  to  add 
Her  father's  liking:  which  to  bring  to  pass,  isi 
As  I  before  imparted  to  your  worship, 
I  am  to  get  a  man, — whate'er  he  be, 
It  skills  not  much,  we  '11  fit  him  to  our  turn, — 
And  he  shall  be  Vincentio  of  Pisa; 
And  make  assiutince,  here  in  Padua, 
Of  greater  sums  than  I  have  promised. 
So  shall  you  quietly  enjoy  your  hope, 
And  marry  sweet  Bianca  \*'ith  consent. 

Lvc.  Were  it  not  tliat  my  fellow-schoolmaster 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly,  141 
Twere  good,  methinks,  to  steal  our  marriage; 
Which  once  perform'd,  let  all  the  world  say  no, 
I  '11  keep  mine  own,  despite  of  all  the  world. 

Tm,  That,  by  degrees,  we  mean  to  look  into. 
And  watch  our  vantage  in  this  business : 
We  '11  over-reach  the  greybeard,  Gremio, 
The  narrow-prj'ing  father,  Minola, 
The  quaint  musician,  amorous  Licio; 
All  for  my  mastei*'s  sake,  Luceiitio.  150 

Re-enter  Gremio. 

Signitir  Gremio,  came  you  from  the  church? 
Ore,  As  willingly  as  e'er  I  came  from  school. 
Tra.  And  is  the  bride  and  bridegroom  com- 
ing home? 
Gre.  A  bridegroom  say  you?  'tis  a  grcK)m 
indeed, 
A  grumbling  groom,  and  that  the  girl  shall 
find. 
Tra,  Curster  tlian  she?  why,  't  is  imi)ossible. 
Ore.  W^hy,  he 's  a  devil,  a  devil,  a  very  fiend. 
Tra.  Why,  she 's  a  devil,  a  devil,  the  devil's 

dam. 
Ore.  Tut,  she's  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to 
him  I — 
I'll  tell  you.  Sir  Lucentio:  when  the  priest  160 
Should  ask,  if  Katharine  should  be  his  wife, 
"Ay,  by  gogs-wouns,"^  quoth  he;  and  swore  so 

loud. 
That,  all  amaz'd,  the  priest  let  fall  the  book; 
And,  as  he  stooi)'d  again  to  take  it  up. 
The  mad-brain'd  bridegroom  took  him  such  a 

cufi*, 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book,  and  book  and 

priest: 
•*  Now  take  them  up,"  quoth  he,  "  if  any  list" 

1  G^jM-wcum,  a  corruption  of  God's  wounds. 


Tra.  What  said  the  wench  when  he  arose 
again? 

Ore.  Trembled  and   shook;    for  why,   he 
stamp'd  and  swore. 
As  if  the  vicar  meant  to  cozen  him.  170 

But  after  many  ceremonies  done, 
He  calls  for  wine:  **  A  health  I"  quoth  he,  as  if 
He  had  been  aboard,  carousing  to  his  mates 
After  a  storm;  quafi^d  ofi*  the  muscadel,' 
And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face; 
Q  Having  no  other  reason  > 

But  tliat  his  beanl  grew  thin  and  huugerly. 
And  seem'd  to  ask  him  sops  as  he  was  drink-  \ 

This  done,  he  took  the  bride  alx)ut  the  neck. 
And  kiss'd  her  lips  with  such  a  clamorous 
smack,  180 

Tliat^  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo: 
And  I,  seeing  this,  came  thence  for  very  shame; 
And  after  me,  I  know,  the  rout  is  coming. 
Such  a  mad  marriage  never  was  before: — 
Hark,  hark  I  I  hear  the  minstreh*  play.  [^Music. 

Iie-f>)ifcr  Petruchio,  Katrarina,  Bianca, 
Baptista,  Hortensio,  Grumio,  and  Train. 

Pet.  Gentlemen  and  friends,  I  thank  you  for 
your  jmins: 
I  know  you  think  to  dine  with  me  to-day. 
And  have   prepai*'d  great  store  of  wedding 

cheer; 
But  so  it  is,  my  haste  doth  call  me  hence, 
And  therefore  here  I  me.anto  take  my  leave.  190 

Jiap.  Is't  possible  you  will  away  to-night? 

Pet.  I  must  away  to-day,  before  night  come: 
Make  it  no  wonder;  if  you  knew  my  business. 
You  would  entreat  me  rather  go  than  stay. 
And,  honest  comi)any,  I  thank  you  all. 
That  have  beheld  me  give  away  myself 
To  this  most  patient,  sweet,  and  ^^rtuou8  wife: 
Dine  with  my  father,  drink  a  health  to  me; 
For  I  must  hence;  and  farewell  to  you  alL 

Tra.  Let  us  entreat  you  stay  till  after  dinner. 

Pet.  It  may  not  be. 

Ore.  Let  me  enti*eat  you. 

Pet.  It  cannot  be. 

Kat/i.  Let  me  entreat  you.  201 

Pet.  I  am  content. 


*  Mutcadel,  a  strong  sweet  wine,  niade  from  muscat 
grapes. 
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ACT  lY.  8ctn  1. 


Katk  Are  you  coutent  to  stay? 

Pet.  I  am  content  you  shall  entreat  me  stay; 
But  yet  not  stay,  entreat  me  how  you  can. 

Kiiih.  Now,  if  you  love  me,  stay. 

Pet,  Grumio,  my  horse. 

(Jru.  Ay,  sir,  they  be  ready:  the  oats  have 
eaten  the  horses. 

KatL  Nay,  then, 
Do  what  thou  canst,  I  will  not  go  to-day;    210 
No,  nor  to-morrow,  not  till  I  please  myself. 
The  door  is  oj>en,  sir;  there  lies  your  way; 
J  [You  may  be  jogging  whiles  your  boots  are 
(         green; 

'For  nie,  I  '11  not  be  gone  till  I  please  myself :  ] 
T  is  like  you  '11  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom, 
That  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly. 

Pet.  O  Kate,  content  thee;  prithee,  be  not 
angry. 

Katk.  I  will  be  angry:  what  liast  thou  to 
do? 
Father,  be  quiet:  he  shall  stay  my  leisure.  219 

(ire.  Ay,  marry,  sir,  now  it  l)egin8  to  work. 

Knth.  Gentlemen,   forward    to  the   bridal 
dinner: 
I  see  a  woman  may  be  made  a  fool. 
If  she  had  not  a  spirit  to  resist. 

Pet.  Tliey  shall  go  forw^inl,  Kate,  at  thy 
command. — 
Ol>ey  the  bride,  you  that  attend  on  her; 
Go  to  the  fea.st,  revel  and  domineer, 
<£  Carouse  full  measure  to  her  maidenhead, 
Be  mad  and  merry, — or  go  hang  yourselves:  ] 
But  for  my  bonny  Kate,  she  must  with  me. 
Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stiimp,  nor  stare,  nor 
fret;  230 


I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own:        ssi 
She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels;  she  is  my  house, 
[  My  household  stuff,  my  field,  my  bam,        j 
My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  any  thing;]    .{ 
And  here  she  stands,  touch  her  whoever  dare; 
I  '11  bring  mine  action  on  the  proudest  he 
That  sto])s  my  way  in  Padua. — Grumio, 
Draw  forth  thy  weapon,  we're   beset  with 

thieves; 
Rescue  thy  mistress,  if  thou  be  a  man. — 
Fear  not,  sweet  wench,  they  shall  not  touch 
thee,  Kate:  SM 

I  '11  buckler^  thee  against  a  million. 
[ExernU  Petru^JtiOy  KcUharinay  and  Grumio. 
Bap.  Nay,  let  them  go,  a  couple  of  quiet 

ones. 
Gre.  Went  they  not  quickly,  I  should  die 

with  laughing. 
Tra.  Of  all  mad  matches  never  was  the  like. 
QZ?/A  Mistress,  what 's  your  opinion  of  your 

sister? 
Bian.  Tliat,  being  mad  hei-self,  she 's  madly 

mated. 
Gre.  I  warrant  him,  Petniehio  is  Kated. 
Bap.  Neighlx)ur8  and  friends,  though  bride 
and  bridegroom  wants 
For  to  supply  the  jjlaces  at  the  table,  M* 

You  know  there  wants  no  junkets-  at  the  feaat 
Lucentio,  you  shall  8ui)ply  the  bridegroom's 

place; 
And  let  Bianca  take  her  sister's  room. 

Tra.   Shall  sweet  Bianca  practise  how  to 

bride  it? 
Bap.  She  shall,  Lucentio.  Come,  gentlemen, 
let's  go.]  [£jefwit.\ 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  I.     A  Hall  in  Pctnu.'hioi's  country 

hoiue. 

Enter  Grumio. 

Gni.  Fie,  fie  on  all  tired  jades,  on  all  mad 
masters,  and  all  foul  wavs  I   Was  ever  man  so 


1 1  'U  buekUr  thee,  I  11  shield  thee, 
s  JunkeUf,  dainties. 
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beaten?  was  ever  man  so  ray'd  ?'  was  everffi*^ 
so  weary?  I  am  sent  before  to  nmke  a  fir^ 
and  they  are  coming  after  to  warm  them. 
Q  Now,  were  not  I  a  little  jjot  and  soon  hot, 
my  very  lijw  might  freeze  to  my  teeth,  ^J 
tongue  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  my  heart  ^ 
my  belly,  ere  I  should  come  by  a  fire  to  tha^ 
me:  but  I,  with  blowing  the  iure,  shall  warD* 

s  Ray'd,  coTered  with  dirt 


I .  • 
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THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


ACT  IV. 


1. 


lyself ;  for,  conBidering  the  weather,  a  taller 
tan  tliau  I  will  take  cold. )]— Holla,  ho !  C\ir- 
bI 

Enter  CuRTia 

Curt.  Who  is  tliat  calls  so  coldly  i 
Oru,  A  piece  of  ice :  if  thou  doubt  it,  thou 
avRt  slide  from  my  shoulder  to  my  heel  with 
)  greater  a  nm  but  my  head  and  my  neck, 
fire,  good  Curtis. 

Curt.  Is  my  master  and  his  wife  coming, 
ramio? 

Gru.  O,  ay,  C^lrti8,  ay :  and  therefore  fire, 
•e;  caat  on  no  water.  21 

Curt.   Is  she  so  hot  a  shrew  as  she^s  re- 

]x>rted  ? 
Gru.  She  was,  gtKxl  Curtis,  before  this  frost: 
it,  thou  knowest,  winter  tames  man,  woman 
.d  beast;  (^  for  it  hath  tiua'd  my  oM  master, 
d  mv  new  mistress,  and  mvself,  fellow  Cur- 

Curt.  Away,  vou  three-inch  fool  I  I  am  no 
ast 

Gru.  Am  I  but  three  inches?  why,  thy  horn 
a  foot;  and  ho  long  am  I  at  the  least.  ^  But 
It  tliou  make  a  fire,  or  sliall  I  com]>lain  on 
ee  to  our  mistress,  whose  hand,  she  being 
"W  at  hand,  thou  shalt  soon  feel,  to  thv  cold 
aifort,  for  being  slow  in  thy  hot  office  ? 
Curt.  I  jirithee,  gmxl  Gnimio,  tell  me,  how 
as  the  world  ? 

Oru.  A  cold  world,  Cui-tis,  in  every  office 
t  thine;  ami  therefore  fire:  do  thy  duty, 
d  have  thy  duty;  for  my  master  and  mis- 
«8  are  almost  frozen  to  deiith.  40 

rwrt.  There's  fire  ready:  and  therefore, 
*d  Grumio,  the  newa 

"Jru.  Why,  **Jack,  lioyi  ho!  boy!"  and  as 
■ch  news  as  will  tlmw. 
r  Mrt.  Come,  you  are  so  full  of  cony-catching  I 
jtru.  Why,  therefore  fire;  for  I  liave  caught 
reme  cold.  Where's  the  cook?  is  supper 
dy,  the  house  trimm'd,  rushes  strew'd,  cob- 
bs  swept;  the  ser\nng-men  in  their  new 
tian,  their  white  stockings,  and  every  officer 
▼e<lding-garment  on  ?  Be  the  jacks  ^  fair 
hill,  the  Jills*  fair  without,  the  carpets^  laid, 
I  everything  in  order? 

I  Jack*,  Urge  Ju(ri  miuie  of  leather. 
'  JUUi,  drinkliig-cups  made  of  luetaL 
*  Carpets,  table-coTen. 


Curt.  All  ready ;  and  therefore,  I  pray  thee, 
news. 

Gru.  First,  know,  my  horse  is  tired;  my 
master  and  mistress  fallen  out 

Curt.  How? 

Gru.  Out  of  their  saddles  into  the  dirt;  and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale.  eo 

Curt.  Let 's  ha 't,  good  Grumio. 

Gru.  [  Lend  thine  ear. 

Ctirt.  Here. 

Gru.  There.        [Gives  him  a  l)ox  on  the  ear. 

Curt.  Tliis  is  to  feel  a  tale,  not  to  hear  a 
tale. 

Gru.  And  therefoi-e  't  is  called  a  sensible  tale; 

and  this  cufi*  was  but  to  knock  at  your  ear, 

and  beseech  listening.   Now  I  begin:]  Impri- 

*  WM,  we  came  down  a  foul  hill,  my  master 

riding  behind  my  mistress, —  70 

Curt.  Both  of  one  hoi'se? 

Gru.  What  s  that  to  thee  ? 

Curt.  Why,  a  horse. 

Gru.  Tell  thou  the  tale:  but  hadst  thou 
not  cross'd  me,  thou  shouldst  have  heard  how 
her  horse  fell,  and  she  under  her  horse;  thou 
shouldst  have  heard  in  how  miry  a  place,  how 
she  was  bemoil'd,*  how  he  left  her  with  the 
horse  ujx)n  her;  how  he  l)eat  me  l>ecause  her 
hoi'se  stumbled;  how  she  waded  through  the 
dirt  to  j>luck  him  otF  me;  how  he  swore;  how 
she  j)ray'd,  that  never  i>ray'd  V>efore;  how  I 
cried;  how  the  horses  nin  away;  how  her 
bridle  was  burst;  how  I  lost  my  cnij)i>er;  with 
many  things  of  worthy  memory,  which  now 
shall  die  in  oblivion  and  thou  return  unex- 
perienc'd  to  thy  grave.  M 

Curt.  By  this  reckoning,  he  is  more  shrew 
than  she. 

Gru.  Ay;  and  that  thou  and  the  proudest 
of  you  all  shall  find  when  he  comes  home. 
But  what  talk  I  of  this?  Call  forth  Na- 
thaniel, Joseph,  Nicholas,  Philip,  Walter, 
Sugarsop  and  the  rest:  let  their  heads  be 
sleekly  comb'd,  their  blue  coats  brusli'd, 
iuid  ^eir  garters  of  an  indilfei*ent  knit :  let 
them  curtsy  with  their  left  legs,  and  not  pre- 
sume to  touch  a  hair  of  my  master's  horse- 
tail till  they  kiss  their  hands.  Are  they  all 
ready? 

«  BemoWd,  covered  with  mire. 
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Curt,  They  are. 

Oru,  Gall  them  forth. 

[  Curt.  Do  you  hear,  ho?  you  must  meet  my 
!  master  to  countenance  my  mistress.  loi 

Oru,  Why,  she  hath  a  face  of  her  own. 

Curt,  Who  knows  not  that? 

Oru,  Thou,  it  seems,  that  calls  for  company 
[to  countenance  her. 

Curt,  I  call  them  forth  to  credit  her. 

Gru,  Why,  she  comes  to  borrow  nothing  of 
ithem.]] 

Enter  Nathaniel,  Philip,  Joseph,  Nicholas, 
Peter,  and  other  Servant*. 

Nath.  Welcome  home,  Grumio  I 

Phil.  How  now,  Gi'umio !  no 

Jo8.  What,  Gnimio  I 

Nich.  Fellow  Grumio ! 

Nath.  How  now,  old  lad  ? 

Oru.  Welcome,  you; — how  now,  you; — wliat, 
you; — fellow,  you; — and  thus  much  for  greet- 
ing. Now,  my  spnice  companions,  is  all  ready, 
and  all  things  neat? 

Nath.  All  things  is  ready.  How  near  is  our 
master?  119 

Oru.  E*en  at  hand,  alighted  by  this;  and 
J  therefore  be  not — Q  Cock's  i)aasion,*  silence !  I 
^hear  my  master.  ] 

Enter  Petruchio  and  ELa.tharina. 

Pet.  Where  be  these  knaves?     Wliat,  no 
man  at  the  door 
To  hold  my  stirrup  nor  to  take  my  horse  I 
Where  is  Nathaniel,  Gregory,  Philip? 
All  Serv.  Here,  here,  sir;  here,  sir. 
Pet.  Here,  sir  I  here,  sir!  here,  sir  I  here, 
sir  I 
You  logger-heade<l  an<l  unpolish'd  grooms ! 
What,  no  attendance?  no  regard?  no  duty? 
Where  is  the  foolish  knave  I  sent  before?  130 
Oru.  Here,  sir ;  as  foolish  as  I  was  before. 
Pet.    You   peasant  swain!    you   whoreson 
malt-horse  drudge ! 
Did  I  not  bid  thee  meet  me  in  the  park, 
And  bring  along  these  rascal  knaves  with 
thee? 
Oru.  NathauieFs  coat,  sir,  was  not  fully 
made, 

1  Coek^t  pattion,  a  vulgar  form  of  Ood's  pasaion. 
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And  Gabriel's  pumps  were  all  nnpink'd*  i'  the 
heel; 

There  was  no  link'  to  colour  Peter's  hat, 

And  Walter's  dagger  was  not  come  from  sheath- 
ing: 

There  were  none  fine  but  Adam,  Ralph,  and 
Gregory; 

The  rest  were  ragged,  old,  and  beggarly;     140       ^ 

Yet,  as  they  are,  here  are  they  come  to  meet     ^ 
you. 

Pet.  Go,  rascals,  go,  and  fetch  my  supper  in.  

[ExtwiU  StrvaMi,, 
[Singing]  Whero  is  the  life  that  late  I  Ipd— 

Where  are  those — Sit  down,  Kate,  and  wel — 
come. — 

Soud,  soud,  Boud,  soud  !^ 


Re-enter  Peter  and  other  ServanU 

supper. 

Why,  when,  I  say?    Nay,  good  sweet 

be  merry. 
Off  with  my  boots,  you  rogues  I  you  villiim  *% 

when? 

\Sings\  It  was  tho  friar  of  orders  grey, 

As  ho  forth  walked  on  his  way: — 

Out,  out,  you    rogue!    you   pluck  my  fi(K>* 

awry: 
Take  tliat,  and  mend  the  plucking  off  iS>^ 

other.  [Strike$  him.  »  ^1 

Be  merry,  Kate. — Some  water,  here;  what,  Im^'- 
[Where's  my  spaniel  Troilus?     Sirrah,  ^^ 

you  hence. 

And  bid  my  cousin  Ferdinand  come  hither: 

[KvU  Serva^^-^' 
One,  Kate,  that  you  must  kiss,  and  be 

quainted  with. —  ] 
Where  are  my  slippers? — Shall  I  have  soi 

water? 

Enter  a  Servant  with  basin  and  efcer. 

Come,  Kate,  and  wash,  and  welcome  heartL 

[Servant  lets  the  evrerfi^ 
You  whoreson  villain !  will  you  let  it  fall? 

[Strikes  hC 
Kath.  Patience,  I  pray  you;  't  was  a  iM 
unwilling. 

s  Unpink'd,  not  ornamented  with  eyelet  holes. 

s  LtTiJIr,  torch. 

*  Soud!  probably  an  exclamation  expressing  fatigv 
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whoreson  beetle-hoatled,'  flap-ear'd 
el  IN 

ite,  ait  down ;  I  know  you  have  a 
Mb. 

give  thauks,  sweet  Kate;  or  else 
II 
tkial  mutton! 


ACT  IT.  BCMM  1. 

Who  brought  it? 


Paer. 

Pet.  T  is  bunit;  and  so  ia  all  the  meat 
What  dogs  are  these  1    Where  is  the  rascal 

cook) 
How  durst  jou,  villains,  bring  it  from  the 

And  serve  it  thus  to  me  that  love  it  not! 


to  it  to  you,  trenchers,  cupa,  and  all; 
[T/,ri>it:»  tie  meat,  dc.  at  tkem. 
Less  joltheads  au<l  uuniauiier'd  Hlnvea ! 
I  you  grumble}  I'll  be  with  you 
;ht.  ITO 

.  pray  you,  husbnnd,  Ite  not  su  dis- 

was  well,  if  you  wei-e  so  contented. 
ell  thee,  Kute,  'twasbumt  and  dried 

preasly  am  forbid  to  touch  it, 
renders  eholer,  planteth  anger; 
:r  'twere  that  lioth  of  us  did  fast, 
tuTselves,  ourfielves  are  choleric. 


Than  feed  it  with  such  overroasted  flesh. 
Be  {tatient;*  to-morrow 't  shall  be  mended. 
And,  for  this  night,  wellfast  forcomiiany:  I80 
Come,  I  will  bring  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber. 

[Exetiiit. 

Re-enter,  tererally,  Nathaniel,  Peter  and 

GttVMIO. 

Nuth.  Peter,  didst  ever  see  the  Uke? 
Paer.  He  kills  her  in  her  own  humour. 

Re-enter  Curtis, 
Oru.  Where  is  he  t 

Curt.  In  her  chamber,  making  a  sermon  of 
coutinency  to  her ; 

>  PMknt,  pvoaouncMl  bar*  u  a  blijllabl*. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  2. 


$ 


And  rails,  and  swears,  and  rates,  that  she, 

poor  soul, 
Knows  not  which  way  to  stand,  to  look,  to 

speak. 
And  sits  as  one  new-risen  from  a  dream. 
Away,  away  I  for  he  is  coming  hither.  iDO 

[Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Petruchio. 

Pet,  Thus  politicly  I've  begun  my  reign. 
And  't  is  my  hope  to  end  successfully. 
My  falcon  now  is  sharj),  .and  passing  empty; 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  f  ull-gorg*d, 
For  then  she  never  looks  ui)on  her  lure.^ 
^[Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard,* 
^To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's 

call, 

^That  is,  to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  these  kites 

•  That  bjite,'  and  beat, and  will  not  be  obedient  ] 

She  eat  no  meat  to-day,  nor  none  shall  eat;  200 

La8t  night  she  slept  not,  nor  to-night  she  shall 

not; 
As  with  the  meat,  some  undeserved  fault 
I II  find  about  the  making  of  the  be<l ; 
And  here  I  '11  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  Ik>1- 

ster, 
This  way  the  coverlet,  another  way  the  sheets: 
Ay,  and  amid  this  hurly*  I  intend^ 
That  all  is  done  in  reverent  care  of  her; 
And,  in  conclusion,  she  shall  watch  all  night: 
And  if  she  chance  to  nod,  I  '11  rail  and  brawl. 
And  with  the  clamour  keep  her  still  awake.  210 
This  is  a  wav  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness; 
And  thus  I  '11  curb  her  mad  and  hea^lsti'ong 

humour. 
He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  shrow. 
Now  let  him  speak :  't  is  charity  to  show. 

[Exit. 

Scene  II.    Padua.    Before  Daptista's  house. 

Enter  Tranio  and  Hortensio. 

Tra.  Is 't  j>o8sible,  friend  Licio,  that  Bianca 
Doth  ffuicy  any  other  but  Lucentio  ? 
I  tell  you,  sir,  she  bears  me  fair  in  hand. 


1  Lure,  a  stuffed  bird  used  to  lure  a  hawk  back  from  his 
flight. 
»  To  man  my  haggard,  i.e.  to  tame  my  wild  hawk. 

•  Bate,  flutter. 

*  llurly,  tormoil.  «  Intend,  pretend. 
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Uor.  To  satisfy  you,  sir,  in  what  I  have  said, 
Stand  by  and  mark  the  manner  of  his  teaching. 

[Thetf  stand  aside. 

Enter  Bianca  and  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Now,  mistress,  profit  you  in  what  you 

read? 
Bian.  What,  master,  read  you?  first  resolve 

me  that 
Zf«?.  I  read  that  I  profess,  the  Art  to  Love, 
Bian.  And  may  you  prove,  sir,  master  of 

your  art  I 
Luc.  While  you,  sweet  dear,  prove 

ofmyhe^rtl  [T/i^^  retire.  1 

I/or.  Quick  proceedei-s,  marry!     Now,  tel 

me,  I  l)ray,  you  that  durst  swe;ir  that  your  mi& 

tress  Bianca  loved  none  in  the  world  so  wel 

as  Lucentio. 

Tra.  Despiteful  love!  unconstant  woman 
kind! 
I  tell  thee,  Licio,  this  is  wonderful. 

Jlor.  Mistake  no  more:  I  am  not  Licio, 
Nor  a  musician,  as  I  seem  to  be ; 
But  one  that  scorn  to  live  in  this  disguise, 
For  such  a  one  as  leaves  a  gentleman, 
And  makes  a  god  of  such  a  cull  ion  :^ 
Know,  sir,  that  I  am  call'd  Hoitensio. 

Tra,  Signior  Hortensio,  I  have  often  hea 
Of  your  entire  aflfection  to  Bianca; 
And  since  mine  eyes  are  witness  of  her  ligh 

ness, 
I  will  with  you,  if  you  be  so  conttjiited, 
Forswear  Bianca  and  her  love  for  ever. 
I/or.  See,  how  they  kiss  and  court  I   Signi 
Lucentio, 
Here  is  my  hand,  and  here  I  firmly  vow 
Never  to  woo  her  more,  but  do  forswear  her 
As  one  unworthy  all  the  former  favours 
That  I  have  fondly  flatter'd  her  witlial. 
Tra.  And  here  I  take  the  like  unfeign 
oiith. 
Never  to  marry  her  though  she  'd  entreat : 
Fie  on  her  I  see,  how  beastly  she  doth  cou 
him! 
//or.  Would  all  the  world  but  he  had  qui 
forsworn  her ! 
For  me,  that  I  may  surely  keep  mine  oath, 
I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow, 

^CtUlion^  a  term  of  contempt  >£  a  mean  wretch. 
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ve  tov'il  this  proiid  disdainful  hagg&nl.' 
farewell,  Signior  Lucentia  m 

«B  in  women,  not  tLeir  lieatiteoiu  luolu, 
in  m    luvc  — an  1  ao  I  take  my  leu  o 
lutioi  as  I  Bwure  bef  re 
[Exit  — Luce  Uio  a    I  Sianea  adeanoe 


Tra,  Uiatres8  Bianca,  blese  jou  with  such 
grace  *i 

As  'lougeth  to  a  lover's  blessed  case '. 
Nay,  I  have  tn'en  jou  iiajiping,  gentle  love. 
And  have  forsworn  you  with  Horteusio. 
Btan.  Tranio  }ou  jest    but  t  ave  you  both 

forsworn  me 
Tra,  Mistress,  we  liai  e 


Then  we  are  rid  <if  Licio. 
I'  faith,   he'll   have   a   luHty  wiilow 

all  l«e  .woo'il  ami  weildetfiii  a  day. 
God  givK  him  joy  1 
Ay,  and  he'll  tame  her  too. 

He  says  ho,  Tranio. 
Faith,  he   is  gone  unto  the  tamiiig- 

0<>1. 

Tlie  taming-sc-hool '.   wliat,   is   there 
h  a  jilaee? 

Ay,  mistress,  and   Petnn-hio   is   the 
rt«r; 
tcheth  trii^ks  eleven  nail  tweiity  long, 

inagfarU.  «n  uiitnUucd  li**k. 


Tu  tame  a  shrew,  and  charm  her  chattering- 
tougue. 

KiJrr  BiOHDELLO. 

Jiiou.  O  master,  master,  I  have  watch'd  so 
long  * 

That  I  'm  dug-weaiy:  but  at  last  I  spieil       no 
An  ancient  angel'  coming  down  the  hill, 
Will  serve  the  turn. 

Tra.  Wltat  ia  he,  Bioudello! 

Bioii.  Master,  a  mercatantf,'  or  a  jieilaiit, 
I  know  not  what ;  but  formal  iu  ajiparel, 
In  gait  and  eouutenance  surely  like  a  father. 
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Lae.  Aud  what  of  tiim  I 

7Va.  If  be  be  credulous  and  tnut  mj  tale, 
I  'II  make  liim  glad  to  seem  Viuceiitio, 
And  give  assurance  to  Baptista  Minola, 
Aa  if  he  were  the  nght  Vinceut  o  "O 

Take  in  joui  love  and  then  let  me  alone. 

\Exeunt  Luce  tvi  a  d  Bianca 


Enter  a  Pedant. 

Ped.  Gixi  save  you,  sir !  7i 

f  Tra.  Aud  you,  sir!  you  are  welcome. 

',  Tnivel  you  far  on,  or  are  you  at  the  farthest  t 
'/     I'eiL  Sir,  at  the  fartliest  for  a  week  or  two: 
;But  then  ii]>  farther,  and  as  far  as  Rome; 
^Anil  so  to  Tripoli,  if  Gnl  lend  me  life.] 

Tra.  What  countryman,  1  pray! 

Pffi  Of  Mantua. 

Tra.  Of  Mantua,  sir?  marry,  Ood  forbid ! 
And  come  to  Padua,  careleM  of  your  life ) 


Ped.  My  life,  sir !  how,  I  pray )  for  that  goes 
hard.  M 

Tra.  T  is  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua 
To  come  to  Padua.    Ejiow  you  nut  the  lAuiel 
Your  ships  are  st&y'd  at  Venice,  and  the  duk^ 
For  private  quarrel  'twiit  your  duke  and  him, 
Hath  publisb'd  and  proclaim'd  it  openly; 

Tis  marvel,  but  that  you  are  but  newly 

You  might  have  heard  it  else  pnxlairo'd 

Ped.  Alas !  sir,  it  is  worse  for  me  than 

For  I  have  bUls  for  money  by  exchange 
From  Florence,   and   must  here  delivw 
them.  N 

Tra.  Well,  sir,  to  do  ymi  courtrsy, 
This  will  I  do,  and  this  I  will  adviie 


First,  tell  me,  have  you  ever  been  »t 
Pisa? 

Ped.  Ay,  sir,  in  Pisa  have  I  often  been, 
Pisa  renowned  for  grave  citizens. 

Tra.  Among  thorn  know  you  one  Viu' 

Pat.  1  know  him  not,  but  I  liave  heani 

of  him ; 
trchant  of  incomparable  wealth. 
Tra.  He  is  my  father,  sir;  and,  sootL 

to  say, 

countenance  somewhat  doth  resetnUe 


Bion.  {A>ide\  As  much  as  an  apple  daUi 

an  oyster,  and  all  one. 
Tra.    To   save   your    life    in    this  fi- 
tremity. 

This  favour  will  I  do  you  for  his  sake; 
Aud  thihk  it  not  the  woiyt  of  all  -jwr 
fortunes  . 

Tliat  you  are  like,  sir,  to  Vincentio. 
His  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake, 
And  in  my  house  you  shall  be  friendly  lodg'tl'" 
Look  that  you  take  upou  you  as  you  shouli)  i 
You  understand  me,  sir; — so  shall  you  stay 
Till  you  have  done  your  business  in  the  citj: 
If  this  be  courtesy,  sir,  accept  of  it.  i" 

Ped.  0  sir,  I  do ;  and  will  repute  you  ever 
The  patron  of  my  life  and  liberty. 

Tra.  Then  go  with  me  to  make  the  matter 
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'  the  way,  I  let  you  understand ; 
p  is  here  look'd  for  every  day, 
iBurance  of  a  dower  in  marriage 
3  and  one  Baptista's  daughter  here: 
le  circumstances  I  '11  instruct  you :  1 19 
16,  sir,  to  clothe  you  as  becomes  you.  ^ 

[Exeunt 

[IL     A  room  in  Petruchio^s  house, 

ier  Katharina  and  Grumio. 

0,  no,  forsooth;  I  dare  not  for  my  life, 
rhe  more  my  wrong,  the  more  his 
appears: 

I  he  marry  me  to  famish  me? 
that  come  unto  my  father's  door, 
reaty  have  a  present  alms ; 
ewhere  they  meet  with  cliarity: 
ID  never  knew  how  to  entreat, 
r  needed  that  I  sliould  entreat, 
'd  for  meat,  gi<ldy  for  Lick  of  sleep; 
bs  kept  waking,  and  with  brawling 

which  spites^  me  moi*e  than  all  these 

8,  11 

t  under  name  of  perfect  love; 
lould  siiy,  if  I  should  sleep  or  eat, 
jadly  sickncHS  or  else  present  deatL 
go  and  get  me  some  repast; 
what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food, 
''hat  8;iv  you  to  a  neat's*  foot? 
r  is  passing  good :  I  prithee  let  me 
it 

fear  it  is  too  choleric  a  meat 
you  to  a  fat  tri[)e  finely  broil'd  ?      20 
]  like  it  well :  good  Grumio,  fetch  it 

cannot  tell ;  I  fear  't  is  choleric. 

you  to  a  piece  of  l)eef  and  mustard? 

L  dish  that  I  do  love  to  feed  upon. 

f,  but  the  mustird  is  too  hot  a  little. 

V\\y  then,  the  l>eef,  and  let  the  mus- 

nest 

ay  then,  I  will  not :  you  sliall  have 

lustard, 

u  get  no  beef  of  Grumio. 

lien  both,  or  one,  or  any  thing  thou 


U9,  angen. 


«  A>at>,  calf's. 


Oni,  Why  then,  the  mustard, — but  without 
the  beef.  so 

Kath.  Go,  get  thee  gone,  thou  false  deluding 
slave,  [Beats  him. 

That  feed'st  me  with  the  very  name  of  meat: 
Sorrow  on  thee  and  all  the  pack  of  you, 
Tliat  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery ! 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  I  say. 

Enter  Petruchio  vnth  a  dish  of  meat;  and 

HORTENSIO. 

Pet,  How  fares  my  Kate?  What,  sweeting, 

all  amort  ?^ 
Hor.  Mistress,  what  cheer? 
Kath,  Faith,  as  cold  as  can  be. 

Pet.  Pluck  up  thy  spirits;  look  cheerfully 
u]:x)n  me. 
Here,  love;  thou  see'st  liow  diligent  I  am 
To  dress  thy  meat  myself,  and  bring  it  thee:  40 

[tSets  the  dish  on  a  table, 
I'm  sure,  sweet  Kate,  this  kindness  merits 

thanks. 
What,  not  a  word  ?    Nay,  then  thou  lov'st  it 

not; 
And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  pixK)f. 
Here,  take  away  this  dish. 
KatL  I  pniy  you,  let  it  stand. 

Pet.    The  poorest  service    is  repaid  with 
thanks ; 
And  so  shall  mine,  before  you  touch  the  meat 
Kath.  I  thank  you,  sir. 
Hor.  Signior    Petruchio,   fie!    you  are  to 
blame. 
Come,  Mistress  Kate,  I  '11  bear  you  company. 
Pet.  [Aside]  Eat  it  up  all,  Hortensio,  if  thou 
lov'st  me.  60 

[To  Katharina]   Much  good  do  it  unto  tliy 

gentle  heart ! 
Kate,  eat  apace :  and  now,  my  honey  love. 
Will  we  return  unto  thy  father's  house 
And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best, 
f  With  silken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings, ; 
With  ruffs,  and  cuffs,  and  fardingales,  and ; 
things ;  $ 

With  scarfs,  and  fans,  and  double  change  of  ^ 
brav'ry,  ^ 

Witli  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this^ 
knav*ry.  ]  \ 


*  Amort,  dispirited. 
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What,  hast  thou  diird?    The  tailor  stays  thy 

leisure, 
To  deck  thv  lj<xlv  with  his  rutfliiij?'  treasure. 


I 


Enter  Tailor. 

Come,  tailor,  let  us  see  these  ornaments; 
Lay  forth  the  gown. 


61 


Enter  Ilalterdaiher. 

What  news  with  vou,  sir? 
Huh.  Here  is  the  caj)  your  worsliip  did  be- 

s|>eak. 
Pet.  Why,  this  was  moulded  on  a  {jorringer; 
A  velvet  dish:  lie,  lie  I  't  is  lewd  and  filthy: 
.'[Why,  'tis  a  c(K*kle  or  a  wahiut-shell, 
A  knack,-  a  t<^>y,  a  trick,  a  Ijaby's  cjip:  ] 
Away  with  it  I  come,  let  me  Imve  a  bigger. 
Kath.  1  '11  have  no  bigger :  this  doth  fit  tlie 
time. 
And  gentlewomen  weiir  such  cajjs  as  these,  to 
Pet.  When  you  are  gentle,  you  shall  have 
one  t<.»o. 
And  not  till  then. 

lior.  [Addf.']  Tlmt  will  not  1^  in  liaste. 
Kath.  Why,  sir,  I  tnist  I  may  have  leave  to 
S])eak ; 
And  s])eak  I  will;  I  am  no  child,  no  bal)e: 
Your  Ixitters  have  endur'd  me  say  my  miud. 
And  if  vou  cannot,  Inist  you  stop  vour  eai-s. 
My  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart, 
Or  else  my  heart  concealing  it  will  break ; 
A;id  rather  than  it  shall,  I  will  be  fi"ee 
Even  to  the  uttermost,  <is  I  ]>lease,  in  wonls. 
Pet.  Why,  thou  s;iy'st  true ;  it  is  a  paltry 
cap,  81 

A  custanl-cottin,^  a  iNiuble,  a  silken  pie: 
I  love  thee  well,  in  tliat  thou  lik'st  it  not. 
Kath.  Love  me  or  love  me  not,  I  like  the 
cap; 
And  it  I  will  have,  or  I  will  have  none. 

[Evit  Haberdasher. 
Pet.  Thy  gown?  why,  ay:  come,  tailor,  let 
us  see  L. 
O  mercy,  God  I  what  masquing  stuff  is  here? 
Wliat  's  this?  a  sleeve?  't  is  like  ademi-cannon:^ 


>  Rufiing.  nittling:  or,  perliaps.  having  niffs  or  nifflei. 
s  Knack,  knick-knaok.  trifle. 

*  Cuatard-cojfin,  the  raised  crust  round  a  custard. 

*  lyemi-cannon,  a  kind  of  cannon,  carrying  a  ball  of 
about  ao  Ibt. 

aS88 


What,  up  and  down,  carv'd  like  an  apple-tut? 

Here 's  snip  and  nip  and  cut  and  sliifa  and 

slash,  M 

Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop: 

Why,  what,  i'  deviFs  name,  tailor,  call'st  thou 

this? 

Hor.  [Asirie]  I  see  she 's  like  to  have  neither 

cap  nor  gown. 
Tai.  You  bid  me  make  it  onierly  and  ▼ell, 
According  to  the  fashion  and  the  time. 
Pet.  Miirn-,  and  did ;  but  if  you  be  remem- 
Wr'd, 
I  did  not  bid  you  mar  it  to  the  time. 
[Go,  hop  me  over  every  kennel^  home, 
For  you  shall  hop  without  my  custom,  sir: 
I  '11  none  of  it:  hence  I  make  vour  best  of  it  w 
Kath.  I  never  saw  a  better-fasliion'd  gown, 
More  quaint,  more  ple«using,  nor  more  o«n- 

mend^ble: 
Belike  you  mean  to  make  a  pupi>et  of  me. 
Pet.  Why,  true;  he  means  to  make  a  pui>|)et 

of  thee. 
Tai.  She  says  your  worship  means  to  make 
a  pupi>et  of  her. 

Pet.  O  mon8tix)Us  arrogance!     Thou  \i^. 
thou  thimble, 
Tliou  yanl,  three-quarters,  half-}'ard,  quarter, 

nail! 
Thou  flcii,  thou  nit,  thou  winter  cricket  thou! 
Brav'd  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  (^ 
thread  Q  i» 

Away,  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remuaut; 
Or  I  sliall  so  be-mete^  thee  with  thy  yanl 
As  thou  shalt  think  on  prating  whilst  thuu 

livest  I 
I  tell  thee,  I,  that  thou  liaat  marred  her  gown. 
Tai.  Your  worship  is  deceiv'd ;  the  gowii  i* 
made 
Just  as  my  master  had  direction : 
Gnimio  gave  order  how  it  should  be  done. 
On/.  I  gave  liim  no  order ;  I  gave  him  the 

stuff. 
t  Tai.  But  how  did  you  desire  it  sliouU  1* 
ma<ie  ?  ^* 

Oru.  Marr}%  sir,  with  needle  and  thnsa*^ 
Tai.  But  did  you  not  request  to  have  it  cut', 
Grit.  Tliou  haat  fac'd^  many  things. 


A  Kennel,  gutter.  *  Be-mttt,  i.«.  meaiurc. 

'  Fae'd,  i.e.  put  facings  on. 
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rt.  I  have.  124 

v.  Face  not  me:  thou  hast  brav'd^  many 

1  brave  not  me;  I  will  neither  be  fac'd  nor 

'd.    I  say  unto  thee,  I  bid  thy  master  cut 

he  gown ;  but  I  did  not  bid  him  cut  it  to 

fl :  ergo,  thou  liest.  "2 

ri.  Why,  here  is  the  note  of  the  fashion  to 

ry.  131 

i.  Bead  it 

Ik  The  note  lies  in 's  throat,  if  he  say  I 

BO. 

rt.  [Ite^icU]  *'  Imprimis  J  a  loose-bodied  gown:" 

'iL  Miister,  if  ever  I  said   loose-bodied 

I,  sew  me  in  the  skirts  of  it,  and  beat  me 

3ath  with  a  bottom*  of  brown  thread :  I 

a  gown. 

<.  Proceed. 

lU  [lieftd^f]  **  With  a  small  compass'd'  cape :" 

'u.  I  confess  the  cape.  141 

iL  [Iiead4i]  *•  With  a  tnmk  sleeve : " 

•u,  I  confess  two  sleeves. 

It.  [Bcitih]  ''The  sleeves  curiously  cut." 

i.  Ay,  there  s  the  villany. 

■M.  Em>r  i'  the  bill,  sir;  error  i'  the  bill. 

nmanded  the  sleeves  should  be  cut  out 

lew'd  up  again ;  and  that  I  '11  prove  \\\x>n 

though  thy  little  finger  \)e  armed  in  a 
Ue. 

itL  Tliirt  is  true  that  I  say:  an  I  had  thee 
ace  where,  thou  shouldst  know  it  i5i 
?ru.  I  am  for  thee  straight:  take  thou  the 
Dfive  me  thy  mete-yard,*  and  sjiare  not  me. 
or.  God-a-mercy,  Gnmiio!  then  he  shall 

no  odds.  "2 
!f.  Well,  sir,  in  brief,  the  gown  is  not  for 

^tt.  You  are  i'  the  right,  sir:  'tis  for  my 


^et,  [To  Taaar]  Go,  take  it  up  unto  thy 

^r's  use. 

•■M.  Villain,  not  for  thy  life :  take  up  my 

ress*  gown  for  thy  master's  use !  irti 

?f.  Wliy,  sir,  what's  your  conceit  in  that? 

HL  O,  sir,  the  conceit  is  deeper  than  you 

think  for : 

i  up  my  mistress'  gown  to  his  master's  use  I 

e,  fie,  tie !  ] 


Brat^d,  i.e.  made  flne. 

Bottcm,  a  ball  or  skein.        *  Coinpau'dt  roond. 
MeU'pardt  meanuiog-yard. 
VOL.  II. 


Pet.  [Aside]  Hortensio,  say  thou  'It  see  the 
tailor  paid.  166 

[To  Taiior]  Go  take  it  hence;  be  gone,  and 
say  no  more. 
I  for.  Tailor,  I  'U  pay  thee  for  thy  gown  to- 
morrow : 
Take  no  unkindness  of  his  hasty  words : 
Away  I  I  say;  commend  me  to  thy  master.  170 

[Exit  Tailor, 
Pet,  Well,  come,  my  Kate;  we  will  unto 
your  father's 
Even  in  these  honest  mean  habiliments: 
Our  purses  shall  l>e  proud,  our  garments  poor; 
For  't  is  the  mind  that  makes  the  bodv  rich ; 
[And  as  the  sun  breaks  thix)ugh  the  darkest jj 
clouds,  { 

So  honour  i)eereth  in  the  meanest  habit.  \ 

Wliat,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark,^ 
Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  ?  '] 

Or  is  the  adder  lx?tter  than  the  eel,  ' 

Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye?  iso,' 
O,  no,  gtKxl  Kate;  neither  art  thou  the  woi^se  , 
For  this  jioor  furniture  and  mean  ari*ay. 
If  thou  account'st  it  shame,  lay  it  on  me;] 
And  therefore  frolic:  we  will  hence  forthwith. 
To  feast  and  8p)i-t  us  at  thy  fathers  house. — 
[To  Orumio]    Go,  call  my  men,  and  let  us 

straight  to  him; 
And  bring  our  horses  unto  Long- lane  end ; 
Tliere  will  we  mount,  and  thither  walk  on  foot  * 
Let 's  see;  I  think  't  is  now  some  seven  o'clock, 
And  well  we  may  come  there  by  dinner-time. 
/  Kath.  I  dare  assure  you,  sir,  't  isalmost  two;  I9i 
And  't  will  be  supj)er-time  ere  you  come  there. 

Pet,  It  shall  be  seven  ere  I  go  to  hoi-se: 
Look,  what  I  speak,  or  do,  or  think  to  do, 
You  are  still  crossing  it — Sirs,  left  alone: 
I  will  not  go  to-day ;  and  ere  I  do. 
It  shall  be  what  o'clock  I  say  it  is. 
Hot,   [Andel  Why,   so!   this  gallant  will 
command  the  sun.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.    Padua.    Before  Baptista^s  hou$e. 

Enter  Tranio,  and  the  Pedant  dressed  like 

Vincent  io. 

Tra.  Sir,  this  is  the  house:  please  it  you 

that  I  call  ? 
Ped.   Ay,   ay,   what  else?   and  but  I  be 

deceiv'd, 
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Sigiiior  Baptista  luay  remember  me,  s 

Near  twenty  years  ago,  in  Grenoa, 
Where  we  were  lodgers  at  the  Pegasus. 

7>a.  T  is  well ;  and  hold  your  own,  in  any 
case, 
With  such  austerity  as  'longs  to  a  father. 

Ped,  I  warrant  you. 

Enter  Biondello. 

But,  sir,  here  comes  your  boy; 
T  were  good  that  he  were  schooFd. 

Tra,  Fear  you  not  him. 

Sirrah  Biondello,  lo 

Now  do  your  duty  throughly,  I  advise  you : 
Imagine  't  were  the  right  Vincentio. 
Bion,  Tut,  fear  net  me. 
Tra,  But  hast  thou  done  thy  errand  to  Bap- 
tista? 
Dion.  I  told  him  that  your  father  wjis  at 
Venice, 
And  that  you   looked  for  him  this  day  in 
Padua, 
Tra,  Thou  'rt  a  talP  fellow :  hold  thee  that 
to  drink. 
Here  comes  Baptista : — set  your  countenance, 
sir. 

Enter  Baptista  and  Lucentio. 

Signior  Baptista,  you  are  happily  met. 
[To  the  Pedant]  Sir, 

Tliis  is  the  gentleman  I  t<^>ld  you  of :  20 

I  pray  you,  stjiiid  goiKl  father  to  me  now, 
Give  me  Bianca  for  my  juitrimony. 

Ped,  Soft,  sou ! 
Sir,  by  your  leave :  having  come  to  Padua 
To  gather  in  some  debts,  my  son  Lucentio 
Made  me  acquainted  with  a  weighty  cause 
Of  love  between  your  daughter  and  himself : 
And, — for  the  gomi  rejwi-t  I  hear  of  you ; 
And  for  the  love  he  beareth  to  your  daughter, 
And  she  to  him,—  to  stay  him  not  too  long,  so 
I  am  content,  in  a  good  father's  care. 
To  have  him  match'd ;  and — if  you  please  to  like 
No  worse  than  I,  sir, — upon  some  agreement 
Me  shall  you  find  most  ready  and  most  willing 
With  one  consent  to  have  her  so  bestowed ; 
>f  For  cunous^  I  cannot  be  with  you, 
-  Signior  Baptista,  of  whom  I  liear  so  well.  ] 


»  TaU,  liere  =  clever 


'  Curious,  ie.  tcrnpulous. 
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Bap,  Sir,  pardon  me  in  what  I  have  to  say: 
Your  plainness  and  your  shortness. please  me 

well 
Right  true  it  is,  your  son  Lucentio  here       40 
Doth  love  my  daughter,  and  she  loveth  him, 
Or  both  dissemble  deeply  their  affections : 
And  therefore,  if  you  say  no  more  than  this, 
That  like  a  father  you  will  deal  with  him, 
And  pass^  my  daughter  a  sufficient  dower,        ' 
The  match  is  fully  made,  and  all  is  done :        ,  ^ 
Your  son  shall  have  my  daughter  with  consent 
Tra,    I  thank  you,  sir.     Where,  then,  do 
you  hold  best 
We  be  affieil,*  and  such  assurance  ta'eu 
As  shall  with  either  part's  agreement  stand? 
Bap,  Not  in  my  house,  Lucentio;  for,  you 
know,  SI 

Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servants: 
Besides,  old  Gremio  is  hearkening  still ; 
And  happily*  we  might  be  interrupted. 

Tra,  Then  at  my  lodging,  an  it  like  you,  sir: 
There  doth  my  father  lie;  and  there,  this 

night, 
We  '11  pass  the  business  privately  and  well 
Send  for  your  daiighter  by  your  servant  here; 
My  boy  shall  fetch  the  scrivener  presently. 
Tlie  worst  is  this,  that,  at  so  slender  warning,  M 
You  are  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pit- 
tance. 
Bap,  It  likes  me  welL   Go,  Cambio,  hie  yo« 
home. 
And  bid  Bianca  make  her  ready  straight; 
And,  if  you  will,  tell  what  liath  happened,— 
Lucentio's  father  is  arrived  in  Padua, 
And  how  she 's  like  to  be  Lucentio's  wife. 
Luc,  I  pniy  the  gods  she  may  with  all  wy 

heart  I 
Tra,  [WinHn{/  and  laughing  to  Lucentio, 
unseen  by  Baptista"]   Dally  not  with  the 
gods,  but  get  thee  gone. 

[Lucentio  retires  otU  of  sight,  after  t»* 
terchanging  signals  with  Bioivddlo- 
Signior  Baptista,  shall  I  lead  the  way  ? 
Welcome  1  one  mess  is  like  to  l)e  your  cheer: 
But  come,  sir ;  we  will  better  it  in  Pisa.      ** 
Bap,  I  follow  you. 

[ExeuiU  Tranio^  Pedanty  and  Bafti^^- 


*  Pau,  \,e.  convey,  tMure. 

«  AJfied,  betrothed.  «  HappU^,  by  chance. 
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ACT  IV.  Sene  6. 


[Calling  to  Lucentio]  Cambio !       72 

>m%ng  foncard]  What  sayest  thou, 

eUo? 

ou  saw  my  master  wink  and  laugh 

foui 

mdello,  wliat  of  tliat? 

dth,  nothing ;  but  'has  left  me  here 

expound  the  meaning  or  moral  of 

Qd  tokens.  so 

oray  thee,  moralize  them. 

[len  thus.     Baptista  is  safe,  talking 

eceiving  father  of  a  deceitful  son. 

id  what  of  him  ? 

[is  daughter  is  to  be  brought  by 

supper. 

td  then  ? 

le  old  priest  at  Saint  Luke's  church 

command  at  all  hours. 

id  what  of  all  this?  oo 

samiot  tell,  except — they  are  busied 

luteifeit  assurance :  take  you  assur- 

r,  cum  privUegio  ad  imprimendum 

the  church ;  take  the  priest,  clerk, 

nifficient  honest  witnesses : 

not  that  you  look  for,  I  have  no 
to  say, 

lanca  farewell  for  ever  and  a  day. 
iorest  thou,  Biondello? 

cannot  tarry:  I  knew  a  wench 
I  an  afternoon  as  she  went  to  the 
•  parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit;  and  so 
dr :  and  so,  adieu,  sir.  My  master 
nted  me  to  go  to  Saint  Luke's,  to 
iest  he  ready  to  come  against  you 
your  appendix.  \Exit. 

lay,  and  will,  if  she  be  so  contented: 
e  pleas'd ;  then  wherefore  should  I 
? 

hap  may,  1 11  roundly  go  about  her: 
hard  if  Cambio  go  without  her. 

k;ENE  V.     A  public  road, 

PRUCHio,  Katharina,  Hortensio, 
and  Sercants. 

ne  on,  i'  GckI's  name;  once  more 

1  our  father's. 

I,  how  bright  and  goodly  shines  the 


Kath.  The  moon !  the  sun :  it  is  not  moon- 
light now.  3 
Pet,  I  say  it  is  the  moon  tliat  shines  so 

bright 
Kath,  I  know  it  is  the  sun  that  shines  so 

bright 
Pet.  Now,  by  my  mother's  son,  and  that 's 
myself. 
It  shall  be  moon,  or  star,  or  what  I  list. 
Or  ere  I  journey  to  your  father's  house. — 
Go  one,  and  fetch  our  horses  back  again. — 

[Exit  one  of  the  Servants, 

Evermore  cross'd  and  croes'd ;   notliing  but 

cross'd !  10 

Hot,  [Aside  to  Katharina]   Say  as  he  says, 

or  we  shall  never  go. 
Kath,  Forward,  I  pray,  since  we  have  come 
so  far. 
And  be  it  moon,  or  sun,  or  what  you  please : 
An  if  you  please  to  csill  it  a  rush-candle, 
Henceforth  I  vow  it  shall  be  so  for  me. 
Pet,  1  say  it  is  the  moon. 
Kath,  1  know  it  is. 

Pet.  Nay,  then  you  lie :  it  is  the  blessed  sun. 
Kath,  Then,  God  be  bless'd,  it  is  the  blessed 
sun: 
But  sun  it  is  not,  when  you  say  it  is  not ; 
And  the  moon  clianges,  even  as  your  mind.  20 
What  you  will  have  it  nam'd,  even  that  it  is ; 
And  so  it  shall  be  so  for  Katharine. 

If  or,  [Aside]  Petruchio,  go  thy  ways ;  the 

field  is  won. 
Pet.  Well,  forward,  for^'ard !  thus  the  bowl 
should  run. 
And  not  unluckily  against  the  bias. 
But,  soft!  what  company  is  coming  here? 

Enter  Vincentio. 

[To  Vvicentu)]  Good  morrow,  gentle  mistress: 

where  away? 
Tell  me,  sweet  Kate,  and  tell  me  truly  too. 
Hast  thou  beheld  a  fresher  gentlewoman? 
Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks  I 
What  stars   do   spangle    heaven  with   such 

beauty,  si 

As  those   two  eyes  become   that    heavenly 

face? — 
Fair  lovely  maid,  once  more  good  day  to  thee. — 
Sweet  Kate,  embrace  her  for  her  beauty's 

sake. 
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Hor.  [A»ide\  A'  will  make  tlie  man  mad,  1 
make  a  woman  of  bim. 
Katk.  Young  buddiug  virgin,  fair  and  fresh 
and  sweet, 
Whitlier  away,  or  where  ia  thy  abode) 
^[  Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  diild  ; 
',  Happier  the  man,  whom  favourable  stars 
,' Allot  thee  for  his  lovely  bed-fellow  1] 


Pet.  Why,  how  now,  Kat« :  I  hn/pt  thou  art 
not  mad : 
This  is  a  man,  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  withered ; 
And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  say'tit  he  io. 

Koth.    Pardon,   old   father,   my   mistaking 

That  bare  been  so  bedazzled  with  Uie  sun 
That  eTerythiug  I  look  on  seemetb  green : 


Now  I  perceive  thon  art  a  reverend  father; 
Pardon,  I  pray  thee,  for  my  mad  mistaking. 
I'et.   Do,  good  old  gnuiilsire ;   and  withal 
make  known  m 

Which  way  tbou  traveliest :  if  along  with  us. 
We  Hball  be  joyful  of  tliy  eonipaiiy, 

Yin.  Fair  sir, — ajid  yoii  my  merrj-  mistress, 
That  with  your  strange  encounter  niuoli  amaz'd 

My  name's  Vincentio ;  my  dwelling  Pisa ; 
And  bound  I  am  to  Padua ;  there  to  visit 
A  sou  of  mine,  which  long  1  have  not  seen. 

Fa.  Wliatishisnamei 

Viii.  Lucentio,  gentle  sir. 

Pel.    Hajipily   met;    the   hap]iier  for   thy 


And  now  by  law,  as  well  as  reverend  age,   * 
I  may  entitle  thee  my  loving  father : 
Tbe  sister  to  my  wife,  this  gentlewoman. 
Thy  son  by  this  liath  married.     Wonder  not, 
Nor  be  not  grieved :  she 's  of  good  esteem. 
Her  <lowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth; 
Beside,  so  qualifietl  as  may  l)eseem 
The  ajKiuse  of  any  noble  gentleman. 
Let  me  embrace  with  old  Vincentio, 
And  wander  we  to  see  thy  honest  son. 
Who  will  of  thy  arrival  be  fnll  joyous.       '^ 
Yin.  But  is  this  true?  or  ia  it  else  ynur 
pleasure. 
Like  pleasant  travellers,  to  break  a  jest 
Upon  the  company  you  overtake ! 
-  Hot.  I  do  assure  thee,  father,  ao  it  iii 
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ACT  y.  SoeiM  1. 


ne,  go  along,  and  see  the  tanth 

'  75 

ret  merriment  hath  made  thee  jea- 

[Exeunt  ail  but  Hortensio. 


Hor,  Well,  well,  Petnichio,  this  has  put  me 
in  heart 
Have  to  my  widow !  and  if  she  be  froward, 
Then  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  unto- 
ward. [Exit. 


ACT    V. 


Padua.     Before  LucetUio^s  house. 
Kovered.     Enter  at  bad;  unseen  by 

&IONDELLO,  LUCENTIO,  and  BlANCA. 

Dftly  and  swiftly,  sir ;  for  the  priest 

ly,  Biondello :  but  they  may  chance 
ee  at  home ;  therefore  leave  us. 
■rj,  faith,  I  *11  see  the  church  o'  your 
then  come  back  to  my  master's  as 


nt  Lucentio^  Biatica^  and  Biondello. 
ODarvel  Cambio  comes  not  all  this 


TBUCHIO,  KaTHARINA,  VlIfCEKTIO, 

Orumio,  with  Attendants. 

\  here 's  the  door,  this  is  Lucentio's 

^%  bears  more  toward  the  market- 

( 

list  I,  and  here  I  leave  you,  sir.  ii 
m  shall  not  choose  but  drink  before 
o: 

shall  cr>minand  your  welcome  here, 
Q  likelihofxl,  some  cheer  is  toward. 

[Knocks. 
ey  're  busy  within ;  you  were  best 
ler. 

lant  loots  out  of  the  icind-oic.'l 
hat's  he  that  knocks  as  he  would 
the  gate  ? 

Signior  Lucentio  within,  sir? 
B  's  within,  sir,  but  not  to  be  spoken 
1.  21 

hat  if  a  man  bring  him  a  hundred 
;wo,  to  make  merry  withal? 
epyour  hundre<l  pounds  to  yourself : 
jed  none,  so  long  as  I  live. 
y,  I  told  you  your  son  was  well- 


'  beloved  in  Padua.  Do  you  hear,  sir?  To 
leave  frivolous  circumstances,  I  pray  you,  tell 
Signior  Lucentio  that  his  father  is  come  from 
Pisa,  and  is  here  at  the  door  to  speak  with 
with  him.  30 

Ped.  Thou  liest:  his  father  is  come  from 
Pisa,  and  is  here  looking  out  «at  the  window. 

Vin.  Art  thou  his  father  i 

Ped.  Ay,  sir ;  so  his  mother  says,  if  I  may 
believe  her. 

Pet.  [To  Vincendo]  Why,  how  now,  gentle- 
man !  why,  this  is  flat  knavery,  to  take  upon 
you  another  man's  name. 

Ped.  Lay  hands  on  the  villain :  I  believe  a' 
means  to  cozen  somebody  in  this  city  under 
my  countenance.  4i 

Be-enter  Biondello. 

Bion.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  church  to- 
gether: God  send  'em  good  shipping!  But 
who  is  here?  mine  old  master,  Vincentio! 
now  we  are  undone  and  brought  to  nothing. 

Vin.  [Seeing  Biondello]  Come  hither,  crack- 
hemp.* 

Bioii.  I  hope  I  may  choose,  sir. 

Vin.  Come  hither,  you  rogue.  What,  have 
you  forgot  me?  so 

Bion.  Forgf>t  you !  no,  sir :  I  could  not  for- 
get you,  for  I  never  saw  you  before  in  all  my 
life. 

Vin.  What,  you  notorious  villain,  didst  thou 
never  see  thy  nuister's  father,  Vincentio? 

BUm.  What,  my  old  worshipful  old  master? 
yes,  marry,  sir :  see  where  he  looks  out  of  the 
window. 

Vin.  Is't  so,  indeeil?  [Beats  Biondello. 

Bioti.  Help,  help,  help  I  here's  a  madman 
will  murder  me.  [Exit.     «i 


>  Cr^idt-hsmp,  tfob  who  daiertit  hanging. 
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Ped.  Help,  son  !  help,  Sigiiior  Baptiatal    ei 

[Exit  from  Ike  irindoup. 

Pet.  PriUiee,  Kate,  let  'a  stand  aaide,  and  aee 

the  end  of  this  controversy.  [They  retire. 


Tra.  Sir,  what  are  you  that  offer  to  beat 
y  servant? 

I       What  an  Is        ay  what  are  you  b  r? 
O   n  u    rtal  ^  Kla      O  hne      11a  n      A  silken 


doublet !  a  velvet  hose  1  a  scarlet  cloak ;  md  a 
copafaun  hat ! '   0, 1  am  undone  I  I  am  undone '. 
while  I  play  the  good  husband  at  home,  ray 
sou  and  my  servant  spend  all  at  tlie  univenJir. 
Tra.  How  now!  what's  the  mntterl 
Dap.  What,  ia  the  man  lunatic? 
Tra.  Sir,  you  seem  a  sober  ancient  gentle- 
man by  your  habit,  but  your  words  show  jdu 
a  madman     Why  sir,  what  'cems  it  you  if  1 
near  pearl  and  gold?    I  thank  my  good  father, 
I  am  able  to  mai  ta     it  ;) 


M 

Aj. 

iM 

ml 

E 

1 
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Via.  Tliy  fatlier!  0  viUain!  be  is  a  sail- 
maker  in  Berganio. 

liap.  You  mistake,  sir,  you  mistake,  sir. 
I'r.iy,  what  do  you  think  is  his  name? 

Viii.  His  name  t  as  if  I  knew  not  bis  name: 
I  have  brought  bim  up  ever  since  he  was  three 
years  old,  and  his  name  is  Tranio. 

I'ed.  Away,  away,  m-ul  ass!  his  name  is 
Lutentio;  and  he  is  mine  only  son,  and  heir 
to  the  lands  of  me,  Sigiiior  Vincentia  sa 

Via.  Lucentio!     O,  he  hath  nuirder'd  his 

master  1    Lay  hold  on  him,  I  charge  you,  in 

tlie  liuke's  name.— O,  my  son,  my  son  !— Tell 

me,  thou  villain,  where  is  my  son  Lucentiot 
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Tra.  Call  forth  an  officer. 

Enter  one  vith  an  Officer. 
Carry  this  mad  knave  to  the  gaol.  FatherBap- 
tista,  I  charge  you  see  that  he  be  forthcoming- 

Vin.  Carry  me  to  tlie  gaol '. 

Ore.  Stay,  officer :  he  ahall  not  go  to  pri*"- 

Bap.  Talk  not,  Sigiiior  Gremio;  I  raj  f* 
shall  go  to  prison.  '* 

Ore.  Take  heed,  Signior  Baptista.  lest  yt« 
be  cony-catch'd' in  this  business:  Idare  swear 
this  is  the  ri^t  Vincentio. 
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ACT  Y.  8(MM  S. 


Swear,  if  thou  dar'st  104 

^aj,  I  dare  not  swear  it 

ihen  thou  wert  best  say  that  I  am  not 

K 

JTes,  I  know  thee  to  be  Signior  Lu- 

ia 

Away  with  the  dotard!  to  tlie  gaol 

1!  110 

Thus  strangers  may  be  hal'd^  and 

0  monstrous  villain ! 

ier  BiONDELLO,  trith  Lccentio  and 

BlANCA. 

0 1  we  are  spoil'd  and — yonder  he  is : 
Q,  forswear  him,  or  else  we  are  all  un- 

Kneeling]  Pardon,  sweet  father. 

Lives  my  sweet  son  ? 
*9eunt  Biondello,  Tranio^  and  Petlant^ 
eufast  as  may  he. 
\Kn/celinfj\  Pardon,  dear  father. 

How  liast  thou  offende<l  ? 
iLucentio? 

Here 's  Lucentio, 
n  unto  the  right  Yincentio ; 
▼e  by  marriage  made  thy  daughter 
e,  na 

ninterfeit  supposes  blear'd  thine  eyne. 
BEere's  packing^  with  a  witness,  to 
18  all! 

WThere  is  that  damned  villain  Tranio, 
'd  and  brav'd  me  in  this  matter  so? 
Why,  tell  me,  is  not  this  my  Cambio? 
Cambio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio. 
lOve  wrought  these  miracles.  Bianca's 

e  exchange  my  state  with  Tranio, 
5  did  l)ear  mv countenance  in  the  town; 
►pily  I  have  arriv'd  at  last  iso 

3  wished  haven  of  my  bliss, 
ranio  did,  myself  enforc'd  him  to; 
rdon  him,  sweet  father,  for  my  sake. 
[  11  slit  the  villain's  nose,  that  would 
t  me  to  the  gaol. 

To  Lucentio]  But  do  you  hear,  sir? 
t  married  my  daughter  without  ask- 
rood  will? 


1  UaVd,  dragged  away  (to  prison), 
s  Packing,  i.e.  plotting. 


Vin,  Fear  not,  Baptista;  we  will  content 

you,  go  to:  but  I  will  in,  to  be  reveng'd  for 

thisvillany.  [EsU.  140 

Bap.  And  I,  to  sound  the  depth  of  this 

knavery.  [Exit. 

Luc.  Look  not  pale,  Bianca;  thy  father  will 

not  frown.  [Exeunt  Lucentio  and  Bianco. 

Ore.  My  cake  is  dough;'  but  1 11  in  among 

the  rest, 

Out  of  hope  of  all,  but  my  share  of  the  feast 

[Exit. 
Kath.  Husband,  let 's  follow,  to  see  the  end 

of  this  ado. 
Pet.  First  kiss  me,  Kate,  and  we  wilL 
Kath.  Wliat,  in  the  midst  of  the  street? 
Pet.  What,  art  thou  asliam'd  of  me?        iso 
Kath.  No,  sir,  God  forbid;  but  asham'd  to 

kiss. 
Pet.  Why,  then  let's  home  Jigain.     Come, 

sirrah,  let 's  away. 
Kath.  Nay,  I  will  give  thee  a  kiss:  now  pray 

thee,  love,  stay. 
Pet.  Is  not  this  well?    Come,  my  sweet 
Kate: 
Better  once  than  never,  for  never  too  late. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II.     Padua.     A  room  in  Lucentio^s 

house. 

A  banquet  set  out;  enter  Baptista,  Vincentio, 
Gremio,  the  Pedant,  Lucentio,  Bianca, 
Petrcchio,  Katharina,  Hortensio,  and 
Widow,  Tranio,  Biondello,  and  Grumio, 
and  others^  attending. 

Luc.  At  kst,  though  long,  our  jarring  notes 

agree: 
And  time  it  is,  when  raging  war  is  done, 
To  smile  at  scapes  and  ])erils  overblown. 
My  fair  Bianca,  bid  my  father  welcome. 
While   I   with   self -same  kindness  welcome 

thine. 
Brother  Petruchio,  sister  Katharina, 
And  thou,  Hortensio,  with  thy  loving  widow. 
Feast  with  the  best,  and  welcome   to  my 

house: 
My  banquet^  is  to  close  our  stomachs  up, 

»  My  cake  it  dough^ray  plant  hare  failed. 
*  Banquet,  le.   what  we  call  duuert  —  coniiiting   of 
fruita,  cakea,  wine.  &c. 
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THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


ACT  V.  Somt  1 


After  our  great  good  cheer.     Pray  you,  sit 
down ;  lo 

For  now  we  sit  to  chat,  as  well  as  eat. 
Pet.  Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and 

eat! 
Bap.  Padua  affords  this  kindness,  son  Pe- 

truchio. 
Pet.  Padua  affords  nothing  but  what  is  kind. 
Hor.  For  both  our  sakes,  I  would  that  word 

were  true. 
Pet.  Now,  for  my  life,  Horteusio  fears  his 

widow. 
Wid.  Then  never  trust  me,  if  I  be  afeard. 
Pet.  You  're  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my 
sense: 
I  mean,  Horteusio  is  afeard  of  you. 

Wid.  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world 
turns  round.  20 

Pet.  Kouudly  replied. 

1^  Kath.  Mistress,  how  mean  you  that? 

Will.  Thus  I  conceive  by  him. 
Pet.  Conceives  by  me  I  —  How  likes  Hor- 
teusio that? 
Hor.  My  widow  says,  thus  she  conceives  her 

tale. 
Pet.  Very  well  mended. — Kiss  him  for  that, 

good  widow.  ] 
Kath.  "  He  tliat  is  giddy  Uiinks  the  world 
turns  round : " 
I  pray  you,  tell  me  what  you  meant  by  that. 
Wid.  Your  husband,  being  troubled  with  a 
shrow, 
Measures  my  husband's  sorrow  by  hfs  woe: 
And  now  you  know  my  meaning.  so 

Kath,  A  very  mean  meaning. 
Wid.  Right,  I  mean  you. 

Kath.  And  I  am  mean  indeed,  respecting  you. 
[;  Pet.  To  her,  Kate ! 
Hor.  To  her,  widow ! 
Pet.  A  hundred  marks,  my  Kate  does  put 

her  down. 
Hor.  That 's  my  office. 
Pet.  Si)oke  like  an  officer :  ha'  to  thee,  lad ! 

[Drinks  to  Hortensio.'2 
Bap.  How  likes  Gremio  these  quick-witted 

folks? 

Ore.  Believe  me,  sir,  they  butt  together  well. 

Bian.  Head,  and  butt !  an  hasty- witted  body 

Would  say  your  head  and  butt  were  head  and 

horn.  41 
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Vin.  Ay,  mistress  bride,  hath  that  awakeu'd 

you?  41 

Bian.  Ay,  but  not  frighted  me;  therefore 

I  '11  sleep  again. 
Pet.  Nay,  that  you  sliall  not:  since  you  have 
begun. 
Have  at  you  for  a  bitter  jest  or  two  1 
Bian.  Am  I  your  bird  ?    I  mean  to  shift  mj 
bush; 
And  til  en  pursue  me  as  you  draw  your  bow. 
You  are  welcome  all. 

[£.veunt  Bianca,  Katharina^  and  Widov. 

Pet.  She  hath  i)re vented  me. — Here,  Sigiiior 

Tranio, 

This  bird^  you  aim'd  at,  though  you  hit  her 

not;  50 

Therefoi*e  a  health  to  all  that  shot  and  missed. 

Tra.  O,  sir,  Lucentio  slipp'd  me  like  hi& 

greyhound, 

Wliich  nms  himself  and  catches  for  his  master. 

Pet.  A  good   swift  simile,  but  somethiiig^ 

currish. 
Tra.  'Tis  well,  sir,  that  you   hunted  for 
yourself : 
*T  is  thought  your  deer  does  hold  you  at  a  bay. 
Bap.  O   ho,   Petruchio!     Tranio  hits  you 

now. 
Zu^.  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,  good  Tranio. 
Hor.  Confess,  confess,  hath  he  not  hit  you 

here  ? 
Pet.  A'  has  a  little  gall'd  me,  I  confess;    » 
And,  as  the  jest  did  glance  away  from  me, 
'T  is  ten  to  one  it  maim'd  you  two  outright 

Bap.  Now,  in  good  sadness,  son  Petruchio, 
I  think  thou  hast  the  veriest  shrew  of  alL 
Pet.  Well,  I  say  no:  and  therefore  for  assur- 
ance 
Let  us  each  one  send  word  unto  his  wife; 
And  he  whose  wife  is  most  obedient 
To  come  at  first  when  he  doth  send  for  her, 
Shall  win  tlie  wager  which  we  will  propose. 
Hor.  Content     What  is  the  wager? 
Ltic.  Twenty  crowns.  "^ 

Pet.  Twenty  crowns! 
I  '11  venture  so  much  of  my  hawk  or  hound, 
But  twenty  times  so  much  upon  my  wife. 
Luc.  A  hundred,  then. 
Hor.  Content 

1  Thi»  bird,  Le.  BUncm. 


TT  y.  Sosoe  2. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


ACT  V.  Soene  2. 


Pet,  A  match !  't  is  done. 

Hor.  Who  shall  begin  1 
Luc.  That  will  I. — Biondello, 

o,  bid  your  mistress  come  to  me. 
Biotu  I  go.  [Exit. 

Bap.  Son,  I  will  be  your  half,  Bianca  comea 
Luc.  I  '11  have  no  halves ;  I  '11  bear  it  all 
myself. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 

ow  now !  what  news  ? 

Bioii.      Sir,  my  mistress  sends  you  word  so 

bat  she  is  biisv,  and  she  cannot  come. 

Pet.  How!  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come! 

that  an  answer  ? 

Ore.  Ay,  and  a  kind  one  too: 

ray  God,  sir,  your  vAini  send  you  not  a  worse. 

Pet.  I  lioi)e,  a  better. 

Uor.  SiiTah  Biondello,  go  and  entreat  my 

wife 
>  come  to  me  forthwith.        [Exit  Biomlello. 
Pet.  O,  ho !  entreat  her  I 

ay,  then  she  must  needs  come. 
Hot.  I  am  afiaid,  sir, 

0  what  you  can,  yours  will  not  be  entreated. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 

ow,  where 's  my  wife  ?  90 

Bion.  She  says  you  have  some  goodly  jest  in 

hand: 
le  will  not  come;  she  bids  you  come  to  her. 
Pet.  Worse  and  worse ;  she  will  not  come ! 

O  >nle, 
itolerable,  not  to  be  endurd ! 
Irrah  Grumio,  go  to  your  mistress; 
&y,  I  command  her  come  to  me. 

[Exit  Grumio. 
Hor.  I  know  her  answer. 
Pet.  Wliat? 

Hor.  She  will  not  come. 

Pet.  The  fouler  fortune  mine,  and  there  an 

end. 
Bap.  Now,  by  my  holidame,*  here  comes 
Katharina ! 

Re-enter  Katharina. 

Kath.  What  is  your  will,  sir,  that  you  send 
for  me  ]  loo 

>  Holidamet  •  corraption  of  "  halidom." 


Pet.  Where  is  your  sister,  and  Hortensio'a 

wife?  101 

Kath.  They  sit  conferring  by  the  parlour 

fire. 
Pet.  Go,  fetch  them  hither:  if  they  deny  to 
come, 
Swinge  me  them  soundly  forth  unto  their  hus- 
bands: 
Away,  I  say,  and  bring  them  hither  straight. 

[Exit  Katharina. 
Luc.  Here  is  a  wonder,  if  you  talk  of  won- 

dei*8. 
Uor.  And  so  it  is:  I  wonder  what  it  bodes. 
Pet.  Marry,  i)eace  it  bodes,  and  love  anil 
quiet  life. 
And  awful  rule,  and  right  supremacy; 
And,  to  be  short,  what  not  that 's  sweet  and 
happy?  no 

Bap.  Now,  fair  befal  thee,  goml  Petnichio  1 
The  wager  thou  hast  won ;  and  I  will  add 
Unto  their  losses  twenty  thousand  crowns; 
Another  dowry  to  another  daughter, 
For  she  is  chang'd,  as  she  had  never  l>een. 

Pet.  Nay,  I  will  win  my  wager  better  yet, 
And  show  more  sign  of  her  obedience, 
Her  new-built  viilue  and  ol:>edience. 
See  where  she  comes  and  brings  your  froward 

wives 
As  prisonera  to  her  womanly  |)ersuasion.      120 

Re-enter  Katharina,  irith  Bianca  a7id 

Widow. 

Katharine,  tliat  cap  of  yoiu«  becomes  you  not: 
Oflf  with  that  bauble,  throw  it  under  foot. 

[Katharina  pulh  off  her  capy  and 
throws  it  down. 
Wid.  Lord,  let  me  never  have  a  cause  to 
sigh. 
Till  I  be  brought  to  such  a  silly  pass ! 
Bian.  Fie !  what  a  foolish  duty  call  you  this? 
Ltie.  I  would  your  duty  were  as  foolish  too: 
The  wisdom  of  your  duty,  fair  Bianca, 
Hath  cost  me  an  hundred  crowns  since  suj)- 
per-time. 
Bian.  Tlie  more  fool  you,  for  laying  on  my 

duty. 
Pet.  Katharine,  I  charge  thee,  tell   these 
headstrong  women  iso 

What  duty  they  do  owe  their  lords  and  hus- 
bands. 
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THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


ACT  V.  BoeiM  1 


Wid.  Come,  come,  you're  mocking:  we  will 

have  no  telling.  iss 

Pet.  Come  on,  I  say;  and  first  begin  with 

her. 
WiJ.  She  shall  not 
Pet.  I  say  she  shall : — and  first  begin  with 

her. 
KatL  Fie,  fie !  unknit  that  threatening  un- 
kind brow, 
And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes. 
To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor: 
It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  frosts  bite  the  meads, 
C-onfounds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds  sliake  fair 
buds,  140 

And  in  no  sense  is  meet  or  amiable. 
A  woman  mov'd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled. 
Muddy,  ill-seemiug,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty; 
And  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
Will  deign  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it 
Thy  }iU8l)and  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  Uiy  keeper, 
Tliy  head,  thy  sovereign ;  one  that  cares  for 

thee, 
And  for  thy  maintenance:  commits  his  body 
To  {laiuful  lalK)ur  both  by  sea  and  land. 
To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold. 
Whilst  thou  liest  warm  at  home,  secure  and 
safe;  i5i 

And  ci-aves  no  other  tribute  at  tliy  hands 
But  love,  fair  looks  and  true  obedience; 
Too  little  i)ayraent  for  so  great  a  debt 
Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince 
Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband; 
And  when  slie  's  froward,  peevish,  sullen,  sour, 
And  not  ol^ient  to  his  honest  will. 
What  is  she  but  a  foul  contending  rebel, 
And  gniceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord  ?     ifto 
I  am  asham'd  that  women  are  so  simple 
To  offer  war,  where  they  should  kneel  for 

]>eace. 
Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy  and  sway, 
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When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 
Why  are  our  bodies  soft  and  weak  and  smooth, 
Unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world, 
But  that  our  soft  conditions  and  our  hearts 
Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parta? 
Come,  come,  you  froward  and  unable  wonns! 
My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  youn,  i:o 
My  heart  as  great,  my  reason,  haply,  more, 
To    bandy  word    for  word    and    frown  for 

frown; 
But  now  I  see  our  lances  are  but  straws. 
Our  strength  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  com- 
pare,— 
That  seeming  to  be  most  which  we  iiideed 

least  are. 
Then  vail  your  stomachs,  for  it  is  no  boot, 
And  place  your  hands  below  your  husband's 

foot: 
In  token  of  which  duty,  if  he  pleitse. 
My  hand  is  ready,  may  it  do  him  ease. 
Fet.  Why,  there 's  a  wench  I    Come  on,  aud 
kiss  me,  Kate.  ^^ 

Lite.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  old  lad;  for  thou 

shalt  ha 't 
Vin.  T  is  a  good  hearing  when  children  are 

toward. 
Luc.  But  a  harsh  hearing  when  women  are 

froward. 
Pet.  Come,  Kate,  we  '11  to  l>ed. — 
We  tliree  are  married,  but  you  two  are  spetl. 
[To  Lucentio."]  T  was  I  won  tlie  wager,  tliougl* 

you  hit  the  white;* 
And,  being  a  winner,  God  give  you  good- 
night I  [Exeunt  Petntchio  and  KathariMt^ 
Ilor.  Now,  go  thy  ways ;  thou  hast  tam'd  i* 

curst  shrow. 
Liic.  T  is  a  wonder,  by  your  leave,  she  will 
be  tam'd  so.  [Exeunt- 

1  Hit  the  tehiU,  referring  to  tbe  nmme  Bianca  (whiUl^ 
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INDUCTION,    ^-Y^t.  1. 


/eaai,/Mze,/ei» 
gin ;  and  lli  meaning  1>  lomewliKt  olucure,  Johpaon 
■ay^  "To  plwtK.  or  /row,  li  to  leparate  a  twlit  Into 
•lDSltthRadi.~  Hequnlea  Sir  Thcmai  flmlth'i  book  di 
Sannang  j4rj£^ifo,  hot  doeaoot  glre  the  date  of  llapubU- 
eatlon.  Bailey  give.  ■■  Fraiing  (Sea  Term)  Uie  raTellIng 
oat  of  a  Cable,  or  any  great  E«pe  at  the  Euda  "  JohiuoD 
•uggeita  that "  I  'II  phttu  yon  "  tniy  be  squiralent  to  "I  U 
comb  your  head,"  The  word  alio  nieana  apparently  "  to 
whip  with  mdi"^"Fe[hapa  connected  with  Ft.  /o—t, 
lavUp"(Imp-I>lctX   ItlaalaouaedlnlheKDWof'to 
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chastfie."  "  to  hunihle.'*  according  to  Giif«^rd,  commonly 
in  (be  West  of  EnglanrL  HalUvell  quotes  115.  Deroo 
Gk/fltaiy.  ''To  phrase,  i.e.  to  pay  a  penon  uff  for  an  is- 
jurj"  lo  Stan>  hurst's  Translation  of  Virgil  (see  Nai^. 
sub  Fkeeu)  it  appears  to  I>e  use«l  for  "  to  drire  away :" 

We  are  t>j2e-I.  a.id  fr,m  \tAly /easfJ. 

In  8pit«  of  the  fir/Aitire  assertions  as  to  its  meaning,  it  Is 
eridentlj  one  of  thr^se  words  whit-h  came  to  be  used  in 
more  than  one  sen-^e;  and  its  exact  history  has  been  lost 

S.  Line  6:  let  the  trf/rld  SLIDE. -A  proverbial  expres- 
sion.   Compare  Ralph  li^^ister  Duister,  iiL  3: 

Be  of  g'jf^l  ci.itr.  man,  and  ///  /Mr  uarM /ass. 

—  Dodi^cj.  voL  m.  p.  104. 

The  exact  expres«ioo  occurs  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Wit  without  Money,  v  2: 

—  Wil'  jou  go  (Ir.nk, 
Ail  !  .V/  f'le  -Air id  xlule  I 

—  Work*.  Tol.  L  p.  205. 

J.  Lines  9,  10:  fio  hy,  Jfronimy:  go  to  thy  cold  bed,  and 
varm  thee.—Yi  have  here  r»ul>staiitiall>)  Go  by,  S.  Jer- 
oniiny,  as  if  Jfrhnimy  were  a  saint.  Mason  suggested 
that  the  5  was  the  )><-;rinning  of  itay*,  and  that  the  proper 
reading  is  Go  by,  tmim  Jtronimy.  (This  Is  rery  unlikely, 
as  the  H,  In  that  (.a.-^e,  would  not  have  l>cen  a  capital  S.) 
It  Is  supjHJAed  to  be  a  quotation  from  the  Spanish  Tra- 
gedy or  Second  Part  of  Jeroninio,  by  Thomas  Kyd,  a  play 
which  was  very  popular  in  its  time.  Frequent  allusions, 
many  In  seeming  ridicuh*,  are  made  to  both  parts  of  that 
tragedy  by  the  draniatihts  of  Shake8i)eare's  time.  The 
passage  supposed  to  l>e  ridiculed,  or  alluded  to  here,  is 
the  following  (Spanish  Trniredy,  act  Ir): 

Hitronitno.    Jiiitkc,  O,  ju-jiicc  to  Hieronimo. 
LortnMo.     Back,  veett  tli  .\i  not  the  kin|£  i»  busy? 
Hirronimo.     t>,  is  lie  s  t? 

Kill};.     Who  is  he  that  ii.tcrniptk  our  business? 
Hieronimo.     Not  I.     Hifrcmiijo,  I'Cware;  jfo  ^jr.  jfo  Ay. 

—  I)o<l«.|ey.  \ol.  V.  pp.  108,  109. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  exprexslon  Go  by  Hieroniino,  or 
Jeronimo,  1>ecame  alnioitt  a  proverbial  expression:  it  is 
to  l>e  found  in  I^n  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  His  Humour, 
i.  4  (Works,  vol.  I.  p.  31);  in  the  Shomakers  Holiday,  or 
The  Gentle  Traft  (Dekker'a  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  18);  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletrher's  Captain,  III.  5  (Works,  vol.  i.  p.  632); 
and  in  Taylor's  Workii,  1030,  vol.  I.  p.  35  (according  to 
Halliwell).  The  runib.  E<ld.  suggest  that  the  S  in  text 
of  Ff.  "  may  have  been  derived  from  a  n(»te  of  exclama- 
matlon  in  the  MS.  written,  as  it  is  usually  printed,  like  a 
note  of  Interrogation."  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  com- 
mentators here  have  not  fallen  into  an  error;  and  that 
the  real  meaning  may  not  be  Go-  by  S.  Jeronimy—go  to 
thy  cold  bed, and  tcann  thee -the  compromise  between 
the  proverbial  ]>hra8e  from  Hieronimo  and  the  oath  by 
8t  Jerome  or  St.  HieronimuK,  which  Sly  intends  to  take, 
being  intentional.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  hermits  of 
St.  Jerome  were  called  Jeronymiteg,  so  that  the  substi- 
tution of  Jeronimo  for  Jennne  or  Jeromy  Is  not  such  a 
great  mistake.  Be  this  as  it  may  he,  It  Is  ridiculous  to 
attempt,  with  some  commentators,  to  twist  go  to  thy  eo/cf 
bed,  and  trarm  thee  Into  a  contemptuous  allusion  to  a 
line  in  the  Spanish  Tragedy  (act  11.): 

What  outcries  pluck  me  from  niy  n.'xked  bedf 

— Dodhley.  voL  r.  p.  54. 
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The  same  expression,  as  in  our  text,  is  used  by  Edgar, 
in  Lear,  iii  4.  48: 

Hvn  :  19  to  tkj  etU  t<d.  mnd -mr^T  m  tk4*. 

Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  necessity  for  explaining  it; 
the  contradicti<^n  in  terms  being  funnded  on  the  rimitle 
fact  that  a  bed  is  cold  till  one's  budy  has  wanned  iL 

4.  Lines  11,  12:  /  mutt  go  fetch  the  THIRD-BOROroiT.- 
Ff.  and  Q.  read  Ueadborough;  but  Sty's  answer,  nnloi 
be  is  meant  to  mistake  the  exact  word  used  by  the 
Hostess,  renders  the  conjecture  of  llieobald.  adt^ted  io 
our  text,  most  probable.  For  tharborvugh  (third-boroogb) 
see  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  L  1.  1S6.  Ritsun  says  see  his 
note  in  Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  361)  that  '*  In  a  bovk  iutitled. 
The  Constables  Guide,  dc.  1771,  it  is  said  that '  there  sxe 
in  several  counties  of  this  realm  other  oincers;  that  is,  hj 
other  titles,  but  not  much  inferior  to  our  C(»n»tables,  ti 
in  Warwickshire  a  third-b*trough.' "  Shakespeare  makes 
Sly  a  nat>e  of  Warwickshire  (see  in  the  next  scene  uf 
the  Induction,  lines  li>-23> 

5.  Line  17:  TRASH  ilerriman.  —  ¥t.  and  Q.  read  ^vck. 
Amongst  the  numerous  conjectures  may  be  mtfntionetl: 
(1)  Leech  (Hannier);  ^t)  Bathe  (Johnson);  (3)  Breathe  (Mit- 
ford).  The  reading  we  have  adoptetl.  Troth,  is  Djce's  cod- 
jecture,  and  seems  to  be  the  most  probalde  emembtioo. 
This  verb  has  apparently  more  than  one  meaning;  bat 
that  it  had  the  sense  of  "to  check,  to  restrain." seem» 
clear  from  a  passage  iu  Hammond's  Works  (vol  L  p.  B) 
quoted  in  Richardson's  Dictionary:  "That  this  contra- 
riety always  interposes  some  objections  to  hinder  or  frt«* 
you  from  doing  the  things  that  you  would,  i.e.  sonietimft 
the  Spirit  traithe$yo\x  from  doing  the  thing  that  the  Spirit 
would  have  done."  Shakespeare  uses  this  verb,  andonbt- 
edly,  in  Tempest,  i.  2.  80,  »1: 

who  to  advance,  and  who 
To  tritsh  for  orertopping. 

The  sense  is  variously  interiiretetl  by  commentators;  bol 
"  to  restrain  "  would  seem  to  suit  the  context  better  thsn 
"to  lop,"  which  is  usually  given.  Trashed  Is  used  bf 
Chaucer  in  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  (line  3231): 

She  hath  thee  trashed  without  wene. 

—  Minor  Poens,  roL  i.  p.  97. 

Tyrwhitt  explains  it  In  his  glossary  as  "lietrayed."  For 
more  Information  on  the  subject  of  this  word,  see  Ksrst, 
sxib  voce.  As  to  the  objection,  made  by  Collier,  tbst  s 
hound  who  was  embosted,  i.e.  "foaming  at  the  moutb, 
would  need  no  restraining,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  ob- 
jection worthy  of  the  "Old  Corrector:"  a  dog  of  iplri* '» 
no  less  inclined  to  hunt  because  he  is  tired.  Brack  can 
make  no  sense,  liowever  the  passage  be  stopped;  becsuie 
the  next  line  goes  on  to  tell  what  is  to  be  done  with 
Clomier;  And  couple  Clotcder,  implying  that  some  direc- 
tion had  been  given  In  the  previous  line  as  to  Merriws^ 
The  copyist,  or  compositor,  probably  caught  the  ^^ 
Brack  from  the  last  word  of  the  next  line  above  men- 
tioned. 

6.  Line  41:  Would  not  the  beggar  then  forget  himself  i- 
In  this  line  the  emphasis  must  be  on  hiinmlf,  not  on  /of* 
get;  the  meaning  being  "  Would  be  not  fori^t  hii  own 
idenUty?" 


Bel.       NOTES  TO  THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW.       induction.  Se. «. 


id  when  he  iay»  he  m— ,  say  that  he  dreams. 
•Uons  havd  beeu  given  of  thii  line.   In  Ff. 
it  printed  thus : 

VM  Ae  says  Aeff,  say  that  fu  drgams. 

taton  have  proposed  to  insert  various 
is,  such  as  poor,  Sly;  while  otliers  would 
§ay8  WHAT  he  is.  The  Lord  does  not  know 
91y  is;  and  it  is  most  natural  he  should 
w,  leaving  the  name  to  be  supplied  by  the 
hereafter.  Grant  White  explains  the  sen- 
When  he  says  he  is  (lunatic),  say  that  he 
ixplanatiou  of  which,  I  confess,  I  cannot 
Malone  points  out  another  passage,  where 
aa  a  similar  unfinished  sentence,  in  the 
90,  01,  printed  thus  in  F.  1: 

Trt.  I  sliould  know  that  voyce : 
It  should  be. 
Hut  hee  is  dround. 

Lb  evidently  intended  after  voyce,  though 
printing  adopted  is  different  from  that 
isage  iu  our  text. 

rs: 

An 't  please  your  hoiwitr,  players 
f  ofer  service  to  your  lordship. 

itom  for  strolling  companies  of  actors  to 
eat  lord's  liouse  and  offer  their  services. 
)  not  Qverpaid,  is  shown  by  an  extract  from 
rl  of  Nortliuinberland's  Household  Book, 
ear  1512 "'  (quoted  by  Steevens).  "Item,  to 
8  said  Richard  Gowge  and  Thomas  Percy 
players  for  playes  playd  in  Chrystinmos 
in  my  house  after  xxd.  every  play  by  esti- 
I  xxxiijA.  iiijd."  Perhaps  matters  had  im- 
lespeare's  time. 

'  think 't  was  SoTO  that  your  honour  means. 
i  name  of  a  character  in  Beaumont  and 
nen  Pleased ;  Solo  is  a  farmer's  son ;  but  as 
'the  gentlewoman,"  the  reference  must  be 
play  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  181),  where,  in  his 
»,  he  climbs  the  rope-ladder  to  Belvidere's 
he  never  gets  as  far  as  wooing  her.  The 
the  character,  given  by  the  Lord,  answers 
ius  in  Lilly's  Mother  Bombie.  In  F.  1,  Q. 
:lo  is  prefixed  to  this  line;  be  seems  to  have 
The  name  occurs  again  in  F.  1,  in  III. 
1,  Enter  SiNKLO  and  Ilumfrey;  again,  in 
).  has  in  iv.  4,  at  beginning  of  scene.  Enter 
hree  or/oure  officers.  The  name  SinkeUno 
Induction  to  the  Malcontent  (Marston's 
p.  200). 

:  An  ONION  icill  do  well  for  such  a  shift.— 
of  solemn  burlesque  about  this  which  may 
nded.  Sliakespeare  has  two  or  three  refer- 
iton  in  connection  with  tears,  e.g.  in  All's 

eyet  tmeU  oniatts:  I  shall  weep  anon. 

ohnion  suggests,  he  was  indicating  a  com> 
',  to  which  the  players  in  Interludes  had 
t  they  wanted  to  shed  real  tean. 


INDUCTION.    Scene  2. 

11.  iS2y  is  discovered,  &c.— In  Ff.,  Q.  tlie  stage-direction 
is  EnUr  aloft  the  Drunkard,  dre.  meaning,  of  coone,  in 
the  balcony  or  upper  stage,  which  served  so  many  par- 
poses  in  the  theatres  of  Shakespeare's  time.  Here  appa- 
rently Sly  and  his  companions  remained  throughout  the 
play,  which  was  enacted  on  the  lower  stage. 

IS.  Line  19:  old  Sly's  son  qf  Burton-heath.— There  is 
some  difficulty  in  identifying  exactly  the  villagei  here 
intended.  There  is  a  Barton-on-the- Heath  in  Warwick- 
shire (according  to  Malone),  and  a  "Burton  Dorset" 
(according  to  RitsonX  and  also  one  called  "Burton  Hast- 
ings." Probably  Burton-heath  is  identical  with  the  flrbt 
of  these  three. 

15.  Line  23 :  the  fat  ale  wife  of  WiNCOT.— T.  Warton 
says  in  a  note  (see  Var.  ISA.  vol.  v.  p.  375),  "  Wilnecotte  is 
a  Wllage  in  Warwickshire,  .  .  .  near  Stratford.  The 
house,  kept  by  our  genial  hostess,  still  remains,  but  is  at 
■present  a  mill."  Rolfe  says  that  Wincvt  was  more  prob- 
ably Wilnecote  or  Wilmecote,  "a  hamlet  about  tlirce  miles 
to  the  north  of  Stratford  in  the  parish  of  Aston-Cantlow. 
Here  lived  Robert  Ardcn.  whose  youngest  ilaughter  was 
Shakespeare's  mother."  There  is  a  Wilnecote,  almost  in 
the  extreme  north  of  Warwickshire,  between  Tumworth 
and  Atherstone. 

14.  Line  25:  SHEER  ale.— The  explanation  given  in  tlie 
foot-note  is  probably  the  right  one.  Compare  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  Double  Marriage,  v.  1,  where  Castruccio, 
having  been  offered  by  the  doctor  wine  and  water,  asks: 

Shall  I  have  no  s^ffr  wine  then? 

— Worki,  vol.  ii.  p.  x2o. 

Another  explanation,  su^estcd  in  Mulone's  note,  is  that  it 
may  mean  "harvest-ale,"  or  ale  drunk  at  shear ituj;  a  term 
applied  in  Warwickshire,  as  in  the  north,  to  the  reajring, 
and  not  to  "sheep-shearing,"  which  is  always  called  in 
the  north  "clipping." 

16.  Line  39:  we'll  have  thee  to  a  eoticA.— Compare 
MidB.  Night's  Dream,  Ui.  1.  174: 

To  htive  my  lovt  to  bed  and  to  arise. 

The  similarity  of  expression  is  worth  noticing. 

16.  Line  75:  nor  Chri8T6pher  Sly.—T.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4 
read  Christophero ;  but  the  reading  of  the  text»  which  ii 
that  of  F.  1  and  Q.  is  to  our  thinking  preferable ;  the 
accent  muit,  evidently,  be  placed  on  the  second  syllable, 
whichever  reading  we  adopt 

17.  Line  81:  These  fifteen  years.- In  scene  1,  lines 
122,  123  the  Lord  says : 

Who  for  this  sntfi  years  hath  esteemed  him 
No  better  than  a  poor  and  loathsome  beggar. 

It  is  not  worth  while  attempting  to  reconcile  the  discrep- 
ancy; the  servants  might  have  wilfully  exaggerated  the 
length  of  the  period  suggested  by  their  master. 

18.  Lines  89,  90: 

And  say  you  vwuld  present  her  at  the  LEST, 
Bseause  she  Inwigkt  stone  jugs  and  no  seal'd  quarts. 

The  Cowi-Uei  or  View  ^f  frafik  pledge  "held  anciently 
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ACT  L  SenieL 


once  a  year  within  a  pariicalar  buDdred,  manor,  or  lord* 
•hip,  before  the  steward  of  the  UeL"  Malone,  in  the  note 
above  qaoted,  refers  to  Kitchen,  on  Coorta,  4th  edn.  1668 
(p.  21):  "Also  if  ti piers  sell  by  caps  and  dishes,  or  mea- 
sturet  teaUd,  or  not  aealed,  is  inqoirable." 

19.  Line  95 :  John  Xapt  o'  TH'  GREEN.— Ff.  and  Q.  read 
€tf  Greece :  o'  th'  Green  is  Hanmer's  conjecture,  which  is 
most  probably  right. 

50.  Line  140:  a  commonty. —Thi%  ridlculoas  blander  of 
Sly's  of  commonty  =  "commodity"  for  comedy  is  taken 
from  the  Induction  of  the  old  play,  lines  58,  50 : 

San.  Marrie  my  lord  you  maie  haue  a  Trafpcall 
Or  a  centoditie,  or  what  you  will. 

The  speaker  being  Sander,  or  Saunderg,  who  afterwards 
{flays  the  "Clown's"  part,  corresponding  to  Orumio's  in 
Hhakespeare's  piece. 

51.  Line  147.  —The  Induction  of  the  old  play  contains  147 
lines:  the  Induction  in  this  play  contains  285  lines. 
Shakespeare  is  credited,  even  by  the  Three-handed  theo- 
rists, with  the  "retouching"  of  this  Induction.  I  thought 
it  would  be  interesting  to  go  through  line  by  line,  and 
word  by  word,  the  old  Induction  with  the  new  one ;  and 
I  And  that,  in  the  285  lines  of  Shakespeare's  Induction, 
there  are  only  fourteen  sentences  which  are  practically 
the  same  as  those  of  the  old  Induction;  and  some  of 
these  sentences  consist  of  only  two  or  three  words.  Of 
absolutely  identical  lines  in  the  two  Inductions  I  cannot 
find  one  instance;  while  of  characteristic  expressions 
common  to  the  two  Inductions  there  is  only  one,  viz. 
/  'II  pheeze  you  (line  1). 

ACT  I.    Scene  1. 

SS.  Line  2:  /*adMO,n«r«eri/ o/ arte. —The  University  of 
Padua  was,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar, and  resorted  to  by  students  and  learned  men  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  It  was  founded  by  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa,  in  1228.  Knight  says  that  "once  (we  believe  in 
Shalcespeare's  age)  the  number  of  students  was  eighteen 
thousand."  Galileo, Petrarch,  and  Columbus  were  amongst 
the  celebrated  men  who  received  their  education  at 
Padua. 

55.  Line  14:  Lucentio  his  son.  — Ft.  Q.  read  Vineentio, 
which  probably  was  copied  from  the  line  above  (13),  in 
which  Ff.  Q.  read  Vineentio 's  come,  instead  of  Vineentio, 
come.  The  reading  in  our  text  I  had  marked  in  the 
margin  l}efore  seeing  Hanmer's  emendation,  which  is  the 
same;  and  Heath  made  the  same  alteration.  (See  A  Re- 
vlsal  of  Shakespeare's  Text.  1765,  p.  156.) 

81  Lines  18,  19: 

Virtue,  and  that  part  of  philosophy 
Will  I  APPLY,  that  treats  of  happiness. 

Apply  and  ply  were  both  used  without  the  preposition 
to:  compare  The  Interlude  of  Nice  Wanton  (very  near 
the  end) : 

O  ye  children,  let  your  time  be  well-spent, 
^ffly  your  Uarnitig,  and  your  elders  obey. 

— Dodsley,  vol.  U.  p.  183. 

56.  Line  25:  Mi  perdonate.—Yl.  read  Me  pardonato; 
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Q.  Ms  pardinato,  which  blanden  afford  another  iaatanee 
of  the  ignorance  of  Italian  diaplayed  in  the  old  coptei; 
the  correction  was  made  by  Steevena. 

S6.  Line  32:  Or  so  devote%>  Aristotle's  ETHICS.— Ft  Q. 
read  cheekes.  Blackstone  first  suggested  ethics,  which 
seems  the  obvioas  reading.  In  the  old  play,  in  line  t 
Aristotle's  waUees  does  not  help  us,  becaase  watkes  h 
evidently  there  the  moat  appropriate  word  in  tlM  mootli 
of  the  speaker,  who  is  welcoming  hb  friend  to  Athou; 
the  birthplace  of  the  Peripatetic  sect  Aristotle's  dis- 
tinguishing qoality  is  his  treatment  of  ethics,  not  the 
checks  or  reproqfs  that  he  administers  to  vice,  or  to 
Ovid's  favourite  subject,  Love.  Below  (lines  34-37)  ve 
have  loffie,  rhetoric,  music,  poesy,  and  metaphysics  ill 
mentioned ;  therefore,  ethics  is  certainly  the  word  we 
might  expect.  Compare  Ben  Jonson's  Silent  Woman. 
iv.  2:  "  but  in  these  (cases)  they  are  best^  and  AristotU't 
ethicks"  (Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  443).  But  in  Justice  to  thoie 
who  may  prefer  the  reading  of  Ff.  Q.,  we  may  point  ont 
that  Shakespeare  uses  cheeks  frequently  in  the  sense  of 
"  rebukes,"  "  reproofs." 

27.  Line  34:  Balk  logic.— So  Ff.  Q.  Talk  logic  is  Rowe'i 
very  weak  and  unnecessary  emendation,  adopted  bj 
some  editors.  The  occurrence  of  fa U:  at  the  end  of  the 
next  line  should  have  forbidden  such  a  conjecture.  Balk 
is  used  by  Spenser  in  one  passage  at  least,  where  it  ap- 
parently means  "  to  dispute,"  or  "  to  argue :" 

But  to  occasion  him  to  further  talke, 

To  feed  her  humor  with  his  pleasing^  style. 

Her  list  in  stryfull  termes  with  him  to  balke. 

And  thus  replyde.  —Fairy  Queen,  b.  iiL  c  s.  St  i?- 

Britomart  is  the  her  referred  to,  and  she  evidently  pro- 
ceeds to  question  the  virtues  of  Artegall  in  order  that 
the  Red-Cross  Knight,  who  has  1>een  praising  him,  may 
be  drawn  into  an  argument.  The  expression,  in  oar  text, 
may  be  paraphrased  by  the  more  modem  one,  chop  logie- 

28.  Line  48 :  Gentlemen,  PRAY  impdrtune  me  no  far- 
ther.—Ff.  and  Q.  read : 

Gentlemen,  importune  me  no  farther. 

We  have  ventured  to  insert  pray  as  the  line  is  verj  ^^' 
harmonious  without  some  syllable  there.  Theobald  in- 
serted both. 

29.  Line  52 :  Katharina.  —This  is  the  form  of  the  iiU» 
generally  given  by  editors.  F.  1  has  Katerina  in  the 
stage-direction  for  her  first  entrance,  and  Katherina  In 
the  text  In  ii.  1.  62,  F.  1  has  Katerine,  while  the  form 
Katherine  is  used  several  times  in  the  same  scene,  ss*cU 
as  the  abbreviation  Kate.  The  Italian  name  is  CaieriA^' 
so  that,  of  the  two,  the  first  form  adopted  by  F.  1  coo>^ 
nearest  the  correct  spelling. 

80.   Line  58 :  To  make  a  STALB  qf  me  amongst  th^ 
MATES.— The  explanation  of  stale  given  in  our  foot-no^ 
however  coarse  it  may  seem,  is  undoubtedly  the  ri(:^ 
one.    "  Laughing-stock, "  * '  dupe,"  and  other  more  ^  1<^*^ 
synonyms,  do  not  explain  the  meaning  of  the  wo<^ 
Katharina  was  not  a  woman  to  be  overdelicate  in  t^^ 
language.    There  is  also,  most  probably,  an  allusion  ^ 
the  stale-mate  at  chew. 


lCT  I.  Soene  1. 
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ACT  I.  So«De  1. 


SL  Line  64:  To  comb  your  noddle  vnth  a  three-Uffg'd 
tool.— This  expressiou  is  rery  interesting,  as  it  testifies 

0  the  antiquity  of  the  common  phrase,  used  nowadays 
rith  regard  to  a  wife  of  strong  character,  "  She  '11  comh 
it  hair  for  him."  Halliwell,  in  his  Folio  edition  of 
hAkespeare,  quotes  from  Skelton's  Merie  Tales  "Hys 
ife  woulde  divers  tymes  in  the  week  kimbe  hit  head  with 

UJ.  footed  itoole. " 

M.  Line  79 :  Put  fitiger  in  the  eye,  an  the  knew  why.— 
rotiahly  a  quotation,  more  or  less  accurate,  from  some 
ell-known  song.    Compare  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2.  205, 

Come,  come,  no  longer  will  1  be  a  fool. 
To  /ut  thtfini^er  in  the  tyt  and  weep. 

1  Heywood's  First  Part  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth  we 
Dd: 

Seem  you  but  sorry  for  what  you  haue  done. 
And  strai|;ht  &hele/u/  Ihtjingtr  in  the  eye. 

—Works,  vol.  L  p.  5. 

M.  Line  108:  Our  love  w  not  go  great.— Bo  F.  3,  F.  4: 
.  1,  F.  2  read  Their,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  make  any 
iiiM.  3daIone  suggested  Your;  but  certainly  the  con- 
ixt  seems  to  re<iuire  Our.  The  attempts  to  explain  Their, 
I  referring  to  the  luve  or  good-will  of  Bianca  and  her 
ither  towards  Petruchio  and  Gremio,  or  to  the  love 
etween  Katharina  and  her  father,  are  not  particularly 

M.  Lines  lOS-110:  but  we  may  blow  our  naiU  together, 
nd  fast  it  fairly  out— So  commentator  seems  to  have 
tioaght  this  passage  required  explanation ;  but  I  confess 
I  seems  to  me  rather  a  difficult  one.  Gremio  means  to 
ly.  I  suppose,  that  his  and  Hurtensio's  luve  is  not  so 
Teat  but  they  may  together  blow  their  nails  (as  people 
U>  when  c(»ld)  and  fast  it  out,  i.e.  expel  their  love  by 
asting.  He  recognizes  the  fact  that  they  are  both  prac- 
ically  rejected,  and  may  consider  themselves  both  "out 
n  the  cold."  In  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2.  923  (in  the 
•ong)  we  have : 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  f-iiras  his  naii. 

M.  Line  110 :  wir  cake 's  dough  on  both  »u/m.— Compare 
Ben  Jonsoii's  The  Case  is  Altered  (v.  4) : 

Steward,  jour  cakt  is  dottt^h,  as  well  as  mine. 

—Works,  vol.  vl.  p.  419. 

"Hie  meaning  is,  we  have  both  failed.  In  Bohn's  Hand- 
wok  of  Pr()verbs  Is  given  a  Scotch  proverb  which  is  evi- 
■•'Uy  the  tame:  Your  meal  'i  a'  deagh. 

*  Lines  113,  114:  /  will  WISH  him  TO  her  father,  i.e. 
"1  will  recfunmend  him."    Compare  i.  2.  60  of  this  play: 

And  n-ii/t  thee  fa  a  shrewd  ill-farourd  wife. 
^  »«ain,  i.  2.  64 : 

And  1 11  not  ttrisA  thee  fo  her. 

*'•  Line  137:  at  the  high  eross-i e.  "in  the  market 
puce"  In  the  principal  streets  of  some  of  otir  old  towns 
"*'•  Were  two  Crosses,  the  Uigh  Cross  and  the  Low 
^^    (See  note  in  Rolfe's  edition  of  this  play,  p.  135.) 

•*  Line  144:  Uapyy  man  be  hit  dole  .'—This  was  a 
''"'"'on  proverb.    Compare  Damon  and  Pithias : 

So  I  mean  in  the  court  to  lose  no  time  : 
Wherein,  An//y  man  he  Mis  dole,  I  trust  that  I 
Shall  not  speed  worst,  and  that  very  quickly. 

— Dodsley,  vol.  iv.  p.  ai. 


See  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  4.  68;  and  Winter's  Tale, 
I.  2. 168.  DoU  here  means  "  lot,"  or  "share,"  meted  out 
by  Fortune. 

89.  Line  146:  Be  that  runs  fastest  gets  the  nii^.— Not, 
as  Douce  explains  it,  "  an  allusion  to  the  sport  of  running 
at  the  ring,"  but  to  the  custom  of  giving  a  ring  as  one  of 
Uie  prizes  formerly  given  in  wrestling  or  running  matches. 

40.  Line  167:  Redime  teeaptum  quam  queat  minima.— 
This  Latin  sentence  is  from  Lilly's  Latin  Grammar.  Lilly 
was  trying  to  quote  a  passage  from  Terence,  which  runs 
as  follows: 

Quid  agasT  nisi  ut  te  redimas  cafttim  quam  queas 
Minima.  — Eunuchus,  L  1.  39,  30. 

4L  Line  170:  you  look'd  so  LONGLY  on  the  maid.—Longly 
does  not  mean  "longingly,"  "fondly,"  as  Schmidt  (fol- 
lowing Steevens)  explains  it,  but  "  for  a  long  time."  See 
Cotgrave,  who  explains  "  £,on£^t(«r/i«nf.  LoNOLY,  .  .  . 
long  time,    ...    a  great  while." 

42.  Line  212:  take  my  colovWd  ?iat  and  eloak.—CltLrke 
explains  the  use  of  colour'd  here  by  saying  that,  "  In 
Shakespeare's  time  the  servants  wore  soberer  tinted 
clothes  than  their  masters,  who  flaunted  about  in  gar- 
ments of  bright  and  varied  hues  that  mi;:ht  well,  by  con- 
trast, be  emphatically  call'd  colour'd."  But  was  not  blue 
the  colour  usually  worn  by  servants  in  Shakespeare's 
time?  The  allusions  to  this  are  so  fi-equent  in  the  writers 
of  that  period,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  refer 
to  them  generally.  (See  >r&re8,  sub  voce.)  Colour'd  may 
here  mean  "of  various  colours,"  in  contradisthiction  to 
the  uniform  colour  of  the  servants'  livery. 

43.  Line  210:  In  brief,  sir,  sith  it  THUS  your  pleasure 
is.—\  have  ventured  to  supply  the  word  thus,  which 
might  easily  have  been  omitted  by  the  copyist.  The 
Camb.  Edd.  give  an  anonymuus  emendation:  sith  it  is 
your  pleasure  THUS;  but  mine  was  made  independently. 
There  are  many  defective  lines  in  this  play,  which  can 
easily  be  set  right  by  a  very  slight  alteration.  This 
speech  of  Tranio's  is  one  of  those  passages  which  the 
supporters  of  the  triple  authorship  of  this  play  say  is 
decidedly  not  Shakespeare's.  I  cannot  see  myself  that  it 
is  any  more  irreconcilable  with  his  usual  style  than  much 
of  his  other  early  work. 

44.  Lines  244-249.— This  rhymed  speech  of  Tranio's  is 
certainly  unlike  any  of  Shakespeare's  known  writing;  but 
in  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1,  may  be  found  some  rhymed 
lines  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  halting  in  rhythm.  The 
whole  speech  is  printed  in  Ff.  and  Q.  as  prose. 

46.  Line  249:  your  master  Lueentio.  —  V.  1,  you.  The 
correction  was  made  in  F.  2. 

46.  Lines  250-253.— We  have  followed  Ff.  In  printing 
these  lines  as  verse;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  they  were 
intendeil  for  such ;  one  cannot  imagine  Shakespeare  de- 
liberately passing  off  such  limping  doggerel  as  verse,  even 
in  his  most  careless  momenta.  Perhaps  the  text  is  cor- 
rupt here,  or,  at  any  rate,  very  much  confusetl.  The  fact 
that  this  speech  is  printed  as  verse  in  Yi.  and  the  former 
one  of  Tranio's  (Unes  244-249)  as  prose,  seems  to  point  to 
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the  fact  that  the  MS.  before  the  copyist  was  in  a  very  faulty 
•condition,  and  had  never  been  revised  by  the  author. 

47.  [Tlie  presenters  above  speak. — This  stage  direction 
is  from  Ff.  Q.:  it  means  those  in  the  upper  stage;  viz.  Sly 
and  his  companions. 

48.  Lines  258,  259:  'Tis  a  very  excellent  piece  of  tecrk, 
madam  lady:  would  't  were  done!— Sly  seems  here  to  an- 
ticipate the  unspoken  criticism  of  some  of  the  frequenters 
of  the  stalls  when  one  of  Shake8];>eare's  plays  is  being  repre- 
sented. There  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  amount 
of  intellectual  capacity  appealed  to  in  either  case. 

ACT  I.    Scene  2. 

49.  Enter  Petruchio— Shakespeare  may  have  taken 
the  name  from  Petmeio,  one  of  the  servants  of  "Sceuoese" 
in  Gascoigiie's  Supposes.  But  he  may  have  found  the  not 
uncommon  Italian  name  elsewhere.  It  should  be  spelled 
Petmccio  if  it  is  meant  to  be  pronouuced  aa  Petruchio, 
according  to  English  pronunciation,  the  eh  having  the 
same  sound  as  in  "church."  In  Italian,  of  course,  the 
ch  would  be  pronounced  hard,  like  k.  The  termination 
ucei^  has  certainly  no  complimentary  sense  according  to 
Torriano,  who,  in  his  Introduction  unto  the  Italian  Tongue 
(16»7).  appended  to  the  1688  edition  of  Florio,  says  that, 
"  Nouns  ending  in  uccio  or  nzzo,  declare  the  thing  to  be 
of  the  least,  and  absolutely  despicable  and  contemptible;" 
and  "  Moat  of  the  nick  names  are  made  to  run  upon  this 
termination,  as  by  way  of  detraction,  as  Minicuccio  from 
Dominico,  a  man's  name  so  call'd."  But  we  And  the  ter- 
mination used  in  Basile's  well-known  Pentamerone  (a 
collection  of  fairy  stories)  without  any  apparently  depre- 
ciatory meaning. 

60.  Line  5:  KSOCK.— knock,  I  «ai/.— This  is  Lettsom's 
emendation.    Ff.  and  Q.  read,  knock,  I  tay. 

61.  Lines  28.  29:  'tis  no  matter,  sir,  what  he  'LEGES  in 
Latin.— OTumio,  who  is  supposed  to  be  an  Italian,  mis- 
takes his  own  language  for  Latin.  Accordingly  the  in- 
genious Tyrwhitt  suggests  that  we  should  read,  "no  mat- 
ter what  BE  LEGES  in  Latin,  .  .  .  T  is  no  matter  what  is 
law,  if  this  be  not  a  lawful  cause,"  &c.  Surely  it  was 
more  probable  that  Orumio,  who  was  the  Clown  or  low- 
comedy  character  of  the  play,  should  be  supposed  to  mis- 
take Italian  for  Latin,  considering  that  he  speaks  Eng- 
lish, and  is  thoroughly  English  in  character,  than  that 
such  a  piece  of  Latinity,  apropos  of  nothing  at  all,  should 
be  placed  in  his  mouth.  We  might  just  as  well  expect 
Biondello  to  give  the  list  of  the  diseases  of  Petruchio's 
horse  in  Italian  (iii.  2),  as  to  And  Orumio  remembering, 
when  a  joke  was  in  question,  to  what  nationality  he  be- 
longed. 

68.  Line  83:  two  and  thirty.— a  pip  out— The  spots  on 
the  cards  are  sometimes  called  pips;  the  allusion  is  to 
the  old  game  of  "Bone-ace,  or  one  and  thirty."  Com- 
pare Massinger's  Fatal  Dowry,  il.  2:  "  You  think,  because 
you  served  my  lady's  mother,  are  thirty-two  years  old, 
which  is  a  pip  out,  you  know—"  (Works,  p.  862).  Bone- 
ace  is  thus  described  in  Cotton's  Compleat  Gamester 
<1674):  "The  least  [ie.  the  one  who  cuts  lowest]  dealt. 
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He  deals  out  two  to  the  first  hand,  and  turns  up  the  third, 
and  so  goes  on  to  the  next,  to  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  dx. 
He  that  hath  the  biggest  Card  carries  the  Bone,  that  it 
one  half  of  the  Stake,  the  other  (half)  remaining  for  the 
Game ;  now  if  there  be  three  Kings,  three  Queens,  three 
Tens,  Ac,  tum'd  up.  the  eldest  hand  wins  it.  Here  note 
that  the  Ace  of  Diamonds  is  Bone-ace,  and  wins  all  othtt 
Cards  whatever :  thus  much  for  the  Bone;  afterwards  the 
nearest  to  one  and  tliirty  wins  the  Game,  and  he  thst 
turns  up  or  draws  to  one  and  thirty  wins  it  immediate];' 
(pp.  129,  180). 

63.  Line  69:  Be  she  as  foul  as  was  FLOREXTIUS'  LOTl 
—Alluding  to  the  story  in  Gower's  Confessio  Amantii. 
book  i.,  of  the  knight  Florent  or  Florentius,  who  plighted 
his  troth  to  many  a  deformed  and  hideous  hag.  in  retan 
for  her  telling  him  the  answer  to  a  riddle,  which  if  be 
could  not  solve  be  was  to  die.  On  this  story  Chsocer 
founded  his  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale ;  The  Marriage  of  Sir 
Gawaine,  an  old  ballad,  is  also  derived  from  the  same 
source.  Gower  was  probably  iudebted  to  the  GesUi  Ro- 
manorum  for  the  source  of  his  story.  See  Tyrwhltt'i 
Chaucer,  Introductory  Discourse,  voL  i.  p.  131. 

64.  Lines  81,  82:  though  she  have  as  many  di^easet  u 
two  and  fifty  Aor«e«.— Malone  says  in  his  note:  "I  mi- 
pect  this  passage  to  be  corrupt,  though  I  know  not  how 
to  rectify  it.— The  fifty  diseases  of  a  horse  seera  to  hare 
been  proverbial.  So.  in  The  Yorkshire  Tragedy,  1608:  '0 
stumbling  jade!  the  spavin  o'ertake  thee!  the  fifty  da- 
eases  stop  thee!'"  Perhaps  these  fifty  diseases  were  in 
Shakespeare's  mind  when  he  wrote  the  sj^eech  of  Bion- 
dello's  (iii.  2.  50--58).  I  think  the  passage,  as  it  sUndiin 
our  text,  is  easily  explained:  no  animal,  not  even  a  fe- 
male hypochondriac,  is  subject  to  so  many  diseases  as  i 
horse;  and  any  one  who  has  as  many  diseases  astvns»d 
fifty  horses  would  have  quite  enough  to  suffer. 

66.  Line  112:  he'U  rail  in  his  ROPE-TRICKS  — Hanroer 
absurdly  altered  rope-tricks  to  rhetoricJc.  Compare  Borneo 
and  Juliet,  ii.  4.  153,  154,  in  the  speech  of  the  None: 
"  what  saucy  merchant  was  this,  that  was  so  full  of  hi> 
ropery  i"  So  rope-ripe,  in  Chapman's  May  Day  (act  iii): 
"  Lord,  how  you  roule  in  your  rope-ripe  termes"  (Wort* 
vol.  ii.  p.  8«8>— a  word  which  Howell  in  his  Lexicon 
Tetraglotton  (1060)  explains  as  "  ripe  for  hanging  "  Btif- 
tricks  seems  to  he  equivalent  here  to  abusive  langoig^ 
though  its  proper  meaning  probably  is  "actloni  d6 
serving  the  rope  (hangingX" 

66.  Line  116:  she  shaU  have  no  more  eyes  to  see  vUhsl 
thaji  a  cat.— A  cat's  sight  certainly  is  not  bad,  eapeciallf 
in  the  dark;  but  their  habit  of  keeping  their  eyes  baU' 
closed,  in  the  day  time,  probably  led  to  their  being  calU" 
"blear-eyed,"  as  in  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  Castell  of  I^* 
botire  (1506):  "  That  waa  as  blereyed  as  a  cat."  There  i» 
evidently  a  play  on  eat  and  Kate  in  Grumio's  speech. 

67.  Lines  121,  122: 

A  fid  her  withholds  from  me,  and  other  more. 
Suitors  to  her  and  rivals  in  my  love. 
F.  1,  Q.  print: 

^nd  her  with'hoUU/roiH  mt.    Other  mart 
SuUars,  &c 
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F.  2,  F.  S,  F.  4: 

And  her  with-hcUU  he  front  $nt.     Other  more 
Suitors,  &c. 

Tlie  arrangemeut  of  the  lines  in  our  text  is  Theobald's, 
derired  by  him  from  Dr.  Thirlby.  [See  note  Yar.  Ed. 
ToL  T.  p.  403.  Camb.  Edd.  attribute  the  arrangement  to 
Capell  (Thirlby  conj.).] 

58.  Line  126:  Therefore  THIS  ORDEB  hath  Baptista 
TA'KN.— Compare  Othello,  v.  2.  72: 

Houest  lago  hath  itt'en  order  for  'L 

The  meaning  is,  "has  taken  measures."  The  phrase 
occurs  frequently  in  Shakespeare. 

§9.  Line  134:  Well  seen  in  mu^ic— This  use  of  i(««n  = 
"▼ersed,"  "practised,"  is  older  than  Shakespeare's  time. 
Steevens  quotes  from  The  Longer  Thou  Livest  the  More 
Fool  Thou  Art,  4to  black  letter,  n.d.  (printed  in  1566  or 
IMO): 

Sunt  would  hate  ynu  ieeii  in  stories. 

Sum  to  feates  of  amis  w  ill  you  allure.  &c. 

Sura  will  move  you  to  read  Scripture. 

Marry,  I  would  have  you  scene  in  curdes  and  disc. 

It  is  also  U8e«l  by  Spenser  {e.g.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  iv.  c.  2,  st. 
S5).  and  l)y  Chapman  (19th  Iliad). 

M.  Line  141:  Matter,  matter,  LOOK  ABOUT  YOU.-This 
was  a  proverbial  expression;  it  forms  the  title  of  a  most  ex- 
ceUentold  comedy  (Dodsley,  vol.  vii.),  the  author  of  wliich 
ia  tuiknowu;  it  is  one  with  which  it  is  much  more  likely 
Shakespeare  had  something  to  do  than  witli  Fair  £m,  and 
other  plays  that  have  been  attributed  to  him. 

•L  Line  146:  Hark  yon;  I'll  have  them  very  fairly 
hound.— Tt.  and  Q  read  Hark  you,  SIR:  we  have  omitted 
the  Sir,  which  upoila  the  metre. 

•i.  Line  151:  Take  your  PAPERS  too.—¥f.  and  Q.  read 

P^per.     pope  cbanjfed  the  word  to  the  plural  number  on 

sccouQt  of  the  thrm      The  question  is,  what  were  the 

Wpers  that  Liicentio  would  have?    I  do  not  see  how 

psper  could  refer  to  tlie  note  (line  145);  as  there  was  no 

w«d  to  perfume  that,  for  Bianca  would  never  see  it. 

^sprrd  ig  used  twice  in  Two  Gent,  of  Verona  (i.  2.  100  and 

lS3)for  pieces  of  a  torn  letter;  so  here  it  might  be  used 

ior  the  pieces  of  paper  on  which  Bianca  was  to  write  her 

wercises,  or  translations,  if  she  had  any  to  make.    I  can- 

•wt  And  any  instance  of  papers  being  used  to  mean 

Pamphlets,  or  detached  sheets  of  printed  matter:  the 

•ort  is  constantly  used  for  written  documents  of  all 

Wndi 

W  Line  179:  't  is  now  iw  time  to  VEST  our  iocr— There 
*^ld  seem  to  be  some  suspicion  of  affectation,  or 
"cockneyism,"  attaching  to  this  expression.  Compare 
^"eUth  Night  (iv.  1.  10-18): 

^-  I  prithee,  xtnt  thy  folly  wjniewhere  else : 

Thou  knnw'st  not  me. 

-'*'•  'V«/niy  fully  !  he  has  heard  that  word  of  some  t;reat  man  and 

"Ppliw  it  to  a  fool,    l^etit  my  folly!    I  am  afraid  this  R:reat  lubber, 

•o^ld,  will  prove  a  cockney.     I  prithee  now,  im(prd  thy  stranf^e- 

"*'*»'>'l  tell  mc  what  I  shall  vent  to  my  Udy:  shall  I  vent  to  her  that 

'^»"  coming. 

^  Une  209:  That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to 
VOL.  IL 


TH'  EAR.— Ff.  and  Q.  read  to  hear:  the  emendation  is 
Hanmer's.    Compare  King  John,  ii.  1.  46S-465 : 

He  ifives  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue : 
Our  ettrs  are  cudj^elt'd;  not  a  word  of  hii 
But  bujfets  better  than  a  fist  of  France. 

66.  Line  211 :  Tush,  tush!  FEAR  boys  trith  BUGS.— The 
use  of  fear  as  a  transitive  verb,  and  of  bugs  for  bugbears, 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  line  from  III.  Henry 
VL  V.  2.2: 

For  Warwick  was  a  *»/^  ihax/ear'd  us  all. 

66.  Line  260:  whom  you  HEARKEN  FOR— t.^."  whom  you 
wait  for,  or  seek."    Compare  I.  Ilenry  IV.  v.  4.  52: 

That  ever  s.'»id  I  henrken'd  for  your  death. 

67.  Line  270:  we  may  CONTRIVE  this  afternoon.  — Con- 
trive, in  the  sense  of  "to  pass  away,"  "to  wear  out," 
seems  to  be  formed  from  eontrivi,  the  preterit  of  eon- 
tero;  but  it  is,  as  the  Imp.  Diet,  remarks,  "a  very  irregu- 
lar formation."  Staunton  quotes  from  Terence,  Hecyra, 
V.  8. 17 : 

anibulaudo  tutuin  hunc  contrivt  diem. 

Cicero  uses  conteio  in  this  sense. 

68.  Line  282:  Petruchio,  I  shall  be  your  BEN  VENUTO.— 
Thiii  is  a  very  awkward  line,  and  can  only  be  made  to 
scan  by  pronouncing  venuto  as  a  di^sylL.ble  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  flnal  to.  thus  v'nut6.  It  would  make  a  much 
better  couplet  if  Petruchio  could  end  this  line;  but  with 
ben  venuto  properly  pronounced  this  would  lie  impo»- 
sible.  I  confess  I  do  not  see  whether  Hortensio  means 
to  say  to  Petruchio  "I  shall  lie  your  welcome  (i.e.  secure 
your  welcome),"  or  "I  shall  l»e  a  welcome  guest  (or  friend) 
to  you." 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  act  i. ,  let  us  see  how 
far  Shakespeare  has  availed  himself  of  the  old  play.  The 
portion  of  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  which  represents  the 
first  act  of  our  play,  consists  of  lines  1-120,  and  lines 
273-284,  the  latter  relating  to  the  plan  of  disguising  Hor- 
tensio as  the  music-master.  In  the  old  play  it  is  Valeria 
(  =  Tranio),  the  servant  of  Aurtlius  (=Lucentio),  who  it» 
so  disguised ;  and  there  is  no  pretended  schoolmaster,  so 
that  the  excellent  comic  situation  between  the  two  suitors 
of  Bianca  [act  iii.  sc.  1  (of  our  play)]  is  entirely  wanting 
But  Shakespeare's  dramatic  skill  is  shown  by  the  striking' 
development  of  the  meagre  materials  of  the  old  pla> : 
first,  he  changes  the  dull  Aurelius  and  Valeria  into  the 
lively  Lucentio  and  Tranio ;  next  he  gets  rid  of  one  of  the 
daughters  as  being  unnecessary,  and  makes  a  character 
of  the  second,  Bianca,  instead  of  a  mere  dummy.  Ka- 
tharina,  when  first  introduced,  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  come  on  and  go  off  without  a  word,  is  made  to  show 
her  nature  by  what  she  says.  Gremio  and  Hortensio,  the 
rival  suitors  of  Bianca,  are  cleverly  contrasted  characters, 
substituted  for  the  one  dull  Polidor  in  the  old  piece,  who 
has  no  rival.  Petruchio,  instead  of  being  introduced  as 
coming  to  Padua  for  the  purpose  of  wooing  Katharina,  is 
induced  to  do  so  by  Hort^-nsio,  which  is  nmch  more  dra- 
matic; and  all  that  is  merely  spoken  of  in  the  old  play, 
such  as  Baptista's  resolve  not  to  let  Bianca  marry  till 
Katharina  is  disposed  of,  is  shown  in  dialogue  or  in  ac- 
tion. It  is  in  the  elaborate  characterization,  and  in  the 
increased  dramatic  force  given  to  every  scene  and  situa- 
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tioD,  that  Shakespeare's  hand  is  shown,  more  even  than 
in  the  language,  which  in  parts  certainly  bears  little 
trace  of  his  poetic  touch.  But  critics  make  a  great  mis- 
take when  assigning  to  Shakespeare  any  doubtful  work 
on  the  strength  of  the  metre  or  the  language  alone :  these 
might  be  imitated;  but  in  comparison  with  all  his  pre- 
decessors, and  nearly  all  his  contemporaries,  Shakespeare 
was  so  far  superior  in  the  arts  of  construction  and  char- 
acterization—the two  most  eg^entM  qualities  of  a  dra- 
matist—that where  these  qualities  are  wanting,  however 
beautiful  the  language,  however  like  Shakespeare's  the 
metre  may  be,  we  may  be  pretty  certain  his  hand  was 
little,  if  at  all,  employed. 

ACT    II.     SCEN'K  1. 

89.  Line  8:  but  for  these  other  GOODS.- Nearly  all  edi- 
tors, even  such  purists  as  the  Camb.  Edd.,  adopt  Theo- 
bald's alteration  gawds;  but  I  caunot  see  the  necessity 
for  the  change.  Katharina  is  not  asking  Bianca  for  her 
jewels  or  her  ornaments,  or  her  money,  so  that  tliere  is 
no  particular  force  in  other  gawds:  it  seems  that  what 
Bianca  means  to  say  is,  "Give  me  my  liberty,  and  as  for 
these  other  gootis  (i.e.  possessions),  my  jewels,  dress,  &c., 
I  will  give  you  those  readily." 

70.  Line  26:  thou  HILDINO  of  a  devilish  #/>in7.— This 
word  is  used  in  various  senses,  according  as  it  is  applied 
to  a  man  or  woman.  Applied  to  men  it  generally  seems 
to  mean  a  coward,  e.g.  in  All's  Well,  iii.  6.  4,  "If  your 
lordship  find  him  not  a  hUding;"  but  in  Rom.  and  JuL 
iii.  5.  169,  "Out  on  her.  hilding!"  it  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  here.  Though  Nares  suggests  it  is  a  corruption 
of  hireling =hiiHlling,  a  diminutive  of  hind,  it  is  most 
probably  derived  from  A.  Sax.  hyld-an,  "to  crouch  "or 
"to  cower":  the  sense  being  first  a  coward,  then  "any 
base,  degenerate  creature." 

71.  Line  31:  Will  you  not  suffer  mef—¥t.  and  Q.  read 
What  will  you  not,  &c.  The  omission  of  the  What  is 
Foi>e's  emendation. 

72.  Lines  33.  34: 

J  must  dance  bare-foot  on  her  wedding  day, 
And,  for  your  love  to  her,  lead  apes  in  hell. 
According  to  Grose  (quoted  in  Brand's  Popular  Antiqui- 
ties) it  was  a  popular  superstition  that  "  if  in  a  family 
the  youngest  daughter  should  chance  to  be  married  before 
her  elder  sisters,  they  must  all  dance  at  her  wedding 
without  shoes;  this  will  counteract  their  ill-luck  and 
procure  them  husbands"  (Ed.  1S77,  p.  39S).  That  old 
maids,  or  any  woman  who  died  a  virgin,  would  have  to 
lead  apes  in  hell  was  a  common  saying,  to  which  we  find 
frequent  allusions  in  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  Florio  explains  the  word  Mdm- 
mola  "an  old  wench,  or  a  stale  maid,  one  that  will  lead 
apes  in  hell."  Halliwell  quotes  from  Churchyarde's 
Chippes,  1578: 

Lest  virgins  shoulde  som  suifet  take. 
When  they  /Mti  apes  in  htll. 

The  origin  of  this  proverbial  expression  is  very  doubtful; 
in  Much  Ado  (ii.  1.  42,  43)  we  have  "  I  will  even  take  six- 
pence in  earnest  of  the  bear-irard,  and  lead  his  apes  into 
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hell."  Malone  states  in  his  note  that  *'To  lead  apes  wu 
in  our  author's  time,  as  at  present,  one  of  the  employ- 
ments of  a  bear-tpard,  who  often  carries  about  one  of 
those  animals  along  with  his  bear"  without  giviog  soy 
authority  for  his  statement. ^  Bolfe  says:  "  Old  bacbelon 
were  supposed  to  be  doomed  to  be  bear-herds  in  the  lanu 
place."  Some  years  ago  I  tried  to  discover  the  source 
whence  the  belief  was  derived,  but  in  vain :  it  may  be 
that  one  of  the  old  woodcuts  of  hell,  such  as  that  io  the 
Nuremberg  Chronicle,  first  suggested  this  sarcasm  sgrnimt 
women  who  prefer  the  state  of  celibacy  to  that  of  coTer- 
ture;  or  it  may  be  that  a  fact  mentioned  by  Douce,  "thtt 
homicides  and  adulterers  were  in  ancient  times  cod- 
polled  by  way  of  punishment  to  lead  an  ape  by  the  neck." 
may  have  inspired  some  disapjiointed  suitor  with  this  oo- 
complimentary  prophecy  as  to  the  future  of  old  maids. 

78.  Line  56 :  Cunning  in  music  and  the  liATHlMiTlCS. 
—Surely  this  is  a  curious  combination,  in  spite  of  the  intri- 
cacies of  thorough-bass  and  counterpoint  It  would  ap- 
I>ear  that  the  education  of  women  in  Shakespeare's  time 
was  not  unworthy  of  Girton.  Queen  Elizabeth,  doubtlea, 
set  the  fashion  of  aiming  at  scientific  more  than  ornsr 
mental  accomplishments.  But  the  words  mathenuitic 
and  mathematics  seem  to  have  had  a  less  restricted  seme 
than  they  have  now.  In  Peel's  Ad  Maeeenatem  Prohgia, 
a  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  prefixed  to 
his  Honour  of  Uie  Honourable  Order  of  the  Garter,  occun 
the  following  passage : 

That  admirable  mathgmatic  skill, 

Familiar  with  the  stars  and  zotiiac. 

To  whom  the  heaven  lies  open  as  her  book. 

—Works,  p.  ^ 

In  Histrio-Mastix  (L  1.  24)  we  find:  "Nay,  faith,  thii 
after-noone  weele  spend  in  hearinge  the  Matkematiek** 
read,"  where  mathematics  decidedly  has  a  wider  meanini 
than  it  has  with  us.  And  again,  in  the  speech  of  Cbiiio- 
ganus  (i.  1.  24,  2.'>),  we  find : 

For  't  is  an  Axiome  with  all  men  of  Art, 

AlathenuUicum  afistraheHtem  n»n  comittere  mendariitm. 

And  (Tur  the  beauty  of  it.)  what  can  be 

Urji'd  (more  extractive)  then  the  face  of  heaven? 

The  misteries  that  Art  hath  found  therein. 

It  is  distinf^isht  into  Regions; 

Those  Regions  iil'd  with  sundry  sorts  of  starres : 

They  (likewise)  christned  with  peculiar  names. 

To  see  a  dayly  use  wrought  out  of  them. 

With  demonstrations  so  infallible. 

The  pleasure  cannot  bee  but  ravishing. 

Here  astronomy  seems  to  have  been  included  in  matkt- 
matics.  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Rule  a  Wife  uA 
have  a  Wife  (ii.  4)  is  a  passage  which  makes  it  sppo^ 
that  mathematics  included  astrology: 

Is  she  a  learned  woman  in  the  tmathematics  f 

Can  she  tell  fortunes?  —Works,  vol.  i.  p-  i9- 

74.  Line  70 :  /  knew  him  tcell  -Ff.  and  Q.  read  I  *»^ 
him  well,  from  which  it  would  seem  tliat  Baptists  did 

1  Since  writing  the  above  I  came  across  the  foUowiof  paswffc  * 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Beggars  Bush«  iv.  4 : 
Nir.  Where'*  tkea/et 

^"£jr-  Pox  take  him, 

A  gouty  bear'ward  stole  him  t'  other  day. 

—Works,  ToL  U.  p.  f^ 
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not  know  of  Antonio's  death.  The  emendation  is  Dyce's, 
and  it  seems  completely  justified  by  i.  2.  102,  where  Pe- 
truchio  says: 

Aad  he  {i.e.  Baptista)  Anew  my  (ieccased  father  well. 

And  further  on  in  this  scene,  line  117 : 

You  (BaptisU)  Jturw  my  father  well. 

It  is  unlikely,  that  if  Baptista  knew  Antonio  so  well,  he 
could  have  been  ignorant  of  his  deatli. 

75.  Line  73:  Bacca re.— This  was  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion; it  occurs  not  unfreqiiently  in  the  writers  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  seems  to  have  been  associated  with 
•ome  story  of  "Mortimer  and  his  sow."  See  John  Hey- 
wood's  Epigrams  quoted  by  Farmer  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p. 
4U);  also  the  following  passage  from  Ralph  Roister 
I>oi8ter  (i.  2) : 

Ah.  sir  I  BjcAare,  quod  Mortimer  to  his  s'>w. 

—  Dodsley,  vol.  iii.  p.  65. 

78.  Lines  79-81  :  freely  give  unto  you  ihi*  young  scholar 
[presenting  Lucentio],  that  hath  been  long  studying  at 
Hheiinn.-F.  1,  F.  2,  Q.  read  Freely  give  wnfo  (omitting  i/t/M): 
P.  3,  V.  4,  Free  leave  give  unto.  In  making  myself  (line 
77)  the  nominative  we  follow  the  reading  of  Camb.  £dd. 
(Glover  conj.).     Compare  above  line  55: 

I  do  pmtn: yK>tt  unCh  a  tnatt  of  mine. 

The  I'niventity  of  Rlieims  was  founded  about  the  middle 
of  the  ftixteenth  century  (probably  in  1549).  It  soon 
«>btained  a  very  coM>i(lerable  reputation.  (See  Xotes  and 
Queries.  6th  Series,  x.  Xo.  230.  p.  7). 

T7.  Line  103:  Lueentio  w  your  na}ne.  —  Malone  justly 
observes:  "How  sh<»uld  IJaptista  kut»w  this?"  It  may  be 
a  line  ha-*  been  lost,  or  Tninio  may  bo  ptipposed  to  com- 
municate his  name  to  BaptisUi,  while  Kiondello  presents 
the  lute  and  iKioks  which  he  has  brought  on. 

78.  Lines  105.  106: 

A  mighty  inan  of  Pi^a;  by  report 
I  know  him  well. 

As  it  appears  from  act  v.  sc.  1  that  Baptista  did  not  know 
Vincentioeven  by  sight,  it  i.s  better  to  punctuate  the  pas- 
sage as  in  our  text,  than  to  preserve  the  stopping  of  Ff. 
Q.,  which  read: 

y4  mighty  m.tu  of  Pisa  by  report, 
I  kmnv  hint  well. 

79.  Line  139:  Well,  mayst  thou  won,  and  happy  be  thy 
upeedf—VoT  the  punctuation  of  this  passage  I  am  re- 
sponsible, the  onlinary  reading  being,  Well  mayst  thim 
troo,  Ac.  The  meaning  I  take  to  be.  "Well,  may  you 
have  the  courage  to  woo.  and  good  Itick  attend  you  I" 
The  Well  indicating  that  Bajitista  has  his  doubts  whether 
Petruchio  will  ntJt  give  Kate  up  as  a  bad  job  before  he 
has  got  very  far  in  his  suit. 

80  Line  153:  "  Frets,  call  you  these i"  quoth  she;  "Til 
PrjiE  u-ith  them."  Compare  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  aS7-380:  "Call 
roe  wliat  instrument  you  will,  though  you  can  fret  me, 
yet  you  cannot  play  upon  me." 

•L  Line  l.'i9:  And  "twan'GLINO  J ack,"  tcithtieenty tueh 
rde  terms.  -  Ticangling,  in  North  Country  dialect,  means 
"small,"  "  weak ;"  it  also  means  "making  a  noise  on  an 


instrument  without  playing  any  regular  tune."  Shake- 
speare uses  the  word  only  in  one  other  passage,  in  The 
Tempest,  iii.  2.  146,  147 : 

Somrfimes  J  //lousanti  TWAtiGLlNC  instrumtnts 
It'ill  hum  about  mine  ears. 

Addison  has  "  Tuankling  of  a  brass  kettle"  (See Richard- 
son's Diet,  iub  voce).  Jack  is  used  as  a  term  of  contempt 
frequently, e.g.  1.  Hehry  IV.  iii.  3. 99:  "the  prince isa  Jac.V, 
a  sneak-cup."  The  expression  jan^/inf/./'acA;  meant,  says 
Douce,  "a  prating  fellow"  (Illustrations,  p.  204). 

82.  Lines  171-179.— These  lines  were  very  freely  adapted 
and  set  to  music  by  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  the  title  of  the 
song  being,  "Should  he  upbraid."  The  words  not  in 
Shakespeare  are  printed  in  italics. 

Shru/J  he  upbraid,  I  '11  owu  that  he  frnail. 

And  smij  as  sweetly  as  the  Ni>;htiii^alc. 

Say  that  he  frown,  I  11  s.iy  "  hii  looks  /  vmv 

As  morning'  roses  newly  tift  with  dew,** 

Sn>  he  be  mute,  I  Ml  ansiver  utt't  a  smile, 

.Hnd  d.ince  and  flay,  and  nrtnJtled  Care  be/^uxle. 

— (See  Sh.ikesi>eare's  Son^js.  New  .Sh.ik.  Soc.  Series  »iii. 
Miscellanies,  No.  ■\.  p.  53. 1 

83.  Line  174:  As  morning  roses  neirly  irash'd  icith  dew. 
— (Compare  Milton's  L'AUegro.  line  22  : 

And  frf.h  Mown  roses  iiash'd  tn  detv. 

Compare  also  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  in  the  scene  be- 
tween the  Duke  of  (Vsttis,  Ferando  and  Kate  (corre- 
sponding to  iv.  5  of  our  play): 

As  j^U)rii)US  as  the  mot  nint;  itaiht  nith  drtc.  —Line  10^3. 

84.  Lines  lJiW-101.  —The  pun  on  Kate  and  cate  is  mani- 
fest. Shakespeare  only  uses  ra/<'«=dainties  in  the  plural 
number,  e.g.  I.  Henry  IV.  iii.  1.  1C1-1C3: 

I  had  ratdi-r  live 
With  f  hce%e  and  >;arlic  m  a  win  Jiiiili.  f.ir, 
Tlian  feed  on  ^.i/i-j. 

I  suspect  there  is  some  allusion  in  Kate  «/  Kate-hall 
which  has  escaiHJtl  tlie  researches  of  the  commentators. 

86.  Line  199:  A  joint-stofil.  —  Com\mTc  Lilly's  Mother 
Bombie.  iv.  2: 

Silena.  I  crie  you  mercy.  I  tooke  yf)u  for  :\joynt  s/oo/e 

(Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  121.)  In  Lear  (iii.  6.  54)  this  identical 
phrase  occurs. 

86.  Line  202 :  Xo  such  A  jade  as  you,  if  me  you  mean.  -- 
F.  1,  Q.  rea<l : 

.Vi^  such  j.ide  as  yru,  1/  me  yen  mean. 
F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4 : 

X.y  fiiih  Jade,  SIR,  as  you,  if  me  you  me.xn. 

Singer  would  alter  jaf/<r  to  h>ad.  The  reading  in  our  ttxt 
was  .-idopted  in<lei>endently  of  Walker's  conjecture  given 
by  Dycc.  There  is  no  doubt,  from  tlie  many  passages 
quoted  by  Dyce.  i\\vXjade  was  frequently  applied  to  men 
as  well  as  to  women.  Cotgrave  translates  (Jalier ' '  A  Jade, 
a  dull  horse."  He  also  gives  jade  as  the  meaning  of  Godal, 
Rouse,  all  tliese  being  masculine  nouns.  The  meaning  of 
Katharina's  elegant  rejoinder  is,  "Women  are  made  to 
bear  no  sucit  a,  jade  (worthless  horse)  as  you,  if  you  mean 
to  include  me  among  women." 

87.  Line  222:  So  may  you  lose  your  arms.-  The  same 
pun  on  arms  and  coat  of  arms  occurs  in  Lilly's  Mother 
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Bombie,  L  3:  "wee  {i.e.  we  fathers)  mnst  wearic  our 

legges  to  purchase  our  children  armes,"  meaning  we 

must  work  to  make  them  gentlemen  (Works,  toI.  ii.  p. 

86).    A  similar  punning  allusion  is  made  in  Hamlet  (v. 

i.  36,87): 

Sfc.  Clo.  Was  he  a  gentleman? 

First  Ch.  A'  was  Uie  fir&t  tliat  ever  bore  anas. 

88.  Line  225:  A  herald,  Katef  O,  put  me  in  thy  books!— 
Compare  Much  Ado,  i.  1.  78,  79:  "I  see,  lady,  the  gentle- 
man is  not  in  your  hooka."  Petruchio  plays  upon  the 
double  sense  of  the  phrase,  "  Take  me  into  thy  favour," 
as  we  still  talk  of  any  one  as  being  in  our  books,  or  in  our 
good  books,  and  "put  me  in  your  herald's  register." 

89.  Line  282.— Even  those  who  hold  this  play  as  nothing 
better  than  au  "outrageous  farce"  must  confess  that 
Shakespeare,  or  the  mysterious  "third  party" — that  veri- 
table Mrs.  Harris  of  commentators  —  has  succeeded  in 
creating,  out  of  the  wretchedly  dull  and  scanty  materials 
afforded  by  the  old  play  in  this  scene,  as  bright  and 
lively  au  exhibition  of  repartee  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
Note,  especially,  tlie  air  of  ironical  banter,  elevated  by  the 
infusion  of  a  poetical  tone,  whicli  marks  Petruchio's  com- 
plimentary speeches  to  Katharina.  Shakespeare  being  a 
dramatist,  not  a  mere  writer  of  dull  duologues,  gives 
time  for  Petruchio's  strength  of  character  and  impertur- 
bable good  humour  to  win  over  Katharina's  half-soured 
and  self-willed  nature.  The  old  writer  simply  puts  to- 
gether a  few  ill-digested  sentences  and  makes  Katharina's 
change  of  feeling  towards  Petruchio  merely  arise  from  a 
vulgar  desire  to  be  married  at  any  cost,  as  she  lias  "livde 
so  long  a  maid."  Shakespeare's  Katharina  will  not  show 
she  is  already  half-conquered;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that 
Petruchio  has  won  the  first  battle. 

90.  Line  303:  then,  good  night  our  part  .'—CoWieT,  very 
unnecessarily,  would  read  pact  instead  of  part.  The 
meaning  of  Tranio  is  "good  night  our  part  of  the  bargain ! 
if  Petruchio  is  no  nearer  marrying  her  than  he  seems 
now,  our  chance  of  winning  Bianca  is  gone." 

91.  Line  313  :  'tin  a  world  to  «ge.— This  is  an  expression 
often  found  in  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
meaning  is,  "  It  is  a  wonderful  sight;"  e.g.  in  the  Inter- 
luile  of  the  Disobedient  Child  (about  1560): 

Sirs,  by  my  troth  IT  IS  A  WORLD  TO  SEE. 

— Dodsley,  vol.  ii.  p.  291. 

98.  Lines  325,  326 : 

We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  array; 
And  kiss  mu*,  Kate,  we  will  be  married  0'  Sunday. 
Collier  gives  the  following  verse  of  a  ballad  "from  the 
recitation  of  an  old  lady,  who  heard  it  from  her  mother 
(then  forty),  at  least  sixty  years  ago." 

To  church  aw.ny ! 

Wc  will  have  rJnjjs 
And  fine  array. 

With  other  thinfi:s, 
A^ain&t  the  day. 
Fur  I  'ni  to  be  married  o'  Sunday. 

This  carries  us  back  a  hundred  years  or  so,  which  is  some- 
thing; though  not  quite  satisfactory.  In  Ralph  Roister 
Bolster  (v.  6)  the  Fourth  Song  has  the  refrain : 

I  inun  ^e  ^Harriet/  a  Sutitiay ; 
I  hiun  be  married  a  SNttday : 
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Wliosoever  shall  come  that  way, 
I  inun  be  wiarried  a  Sntuiay. 

—Dodsley,  voL  uL  p.  159. 

Probably  weddings  took  place  in  Shak^peare's  time,  at 
least  among  the  country  people,  most  frequently  on  Sua- 
days.  There  was  a  ridiculous  song  (very  popular  some 
twenty  years  ago),  the  refrain  of  which  was:  "I'll  be 
married  next  Wed-nes-dee,"  which  had  about  as  much 
sense  in  it  as  the  song  in  Ralph  Roister  Doister. 

98.  Line  351 :  My  hangings  ali  of  Ttrian  TAFBSTRY.- 
Tapestry  appears  to  have  been  made  of  various  materials, 
and  not  confined  to  the  limited  sense  which  it  has  now. 
Hakluyt  speaks  of  a  *'tapistrie  of  feathers  of  diven 
colours"  (Voyages,  vol.  iii,  p.  816).  Tyrian  t^pestr^ 
means  tapestry  dyed  purple.  Compare  the  following  pas- 
sage in  Fawkes'  Translation  of  Theocritus  (Idyll  15): 

Lo!  furfte  tapestry  arranK''d  on  high 
Charnts  the  spectators  with  the  Tyriau  dye. 

91  Line  353:  my  ARRAS  COUNTERPOINTS— 1.«.  what  we 
call  counterpanes.  Steevens  tries  ingeniously  to  explain 
the  term  counterpoint  as  identical  with  eo^tnterpoint  in 
music,  because  as  in  the  latter  "  notes  of  e<iual  duration, 
but  of  diffei-ent  harmony,  are  set  in  opposition  to  each 
other,"  so  in  counterpanes,  "every  pane  or  partition  iu 
them  was  contrasted  with  one  of  a  different  colour, 
though  of  the  same  dimensions."  Cotgrave  gives  "Coo- 
trepoinct:  The  back  stitch  or  quilting  stitch;  also,  a  quilt, 
counterpoint. " 

95.  Line  377:  in  Marseilles'  road.— T.  I,  Q.  read  Mar- 
ceUus:  V.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4,  Maraellis;  perhaps  we  ought  to  re 
tain  the  latter  form,  as  Hunter  suggests,  when  the  fsct 
that  the  word  is  used  here  as  a  trisyllable  would  be  self- 
evident. 

96.  Line  387  :  Gremio  is  OUT-VIED.— To  nV,  to  re-tie.  to 
out-vie,  were  all  terms  of  the  game  Frimero,  which  was  a 
kind  of  brag  or  poker.  Compare  Sir  Gyles  Goosecappe.  iii 
1:  "then  did  he  vie  it  againe  with  an  other  hah  "  (Bulleo's 
Old  Plays,  vol.  iii.  p.  43;.  Howel,  in  his  Dictionary,  16W 
(according  to  Malone),  explains  out -vie  thus:  "  Kaire 
peur  ou  intimider  avec  un  vray  ou  feint  enry,  et  (aire 
quitter  le  jeu  a  la  partie  contraire:"  a  manoeuvre  often 
practised  at  poker. 

97.  Line  407:  Yet  I  have  PAC'D  IT  WITH  A  CARD  of  TE-^ 
—Another  expression  taken  from  Primero.  A  bold  player 
would  stand  on  a  ten  and  perhaps  otif -^ra^  his  opponent, 
who  might  have  a  coat-card,  or  court-card,  as  we  term  it- 
Compare  Day's  Law  Trickes,  act  v. :  "  haue  ye  any  mort 
of  these  trickes?  I  may  be  out-fae'd  of  my  sclfe  «itli « 
Carde  often;  butyfaith,  Vncle,  the  beat  Knaue  ith  buucb. 
.  .  .  cannot  doo't"  [Works,  p.  82  (of  play)]. 

98.  Line  413:  if  J  fail  not  of  my  CTNWING— Perhaps 
we  ought  to  read,  as  suggested  by  Staevens,  of  my  Doisc, 
for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme. 

ACT   III.     SCKXE  1.    • 

99.  Line  4:  But,  wrangling  pedant,  this,  h§r  sitter,  it-  - 
The  reading  of  all  the  old  copies  is : 

D  It  wran^fling  pedant,  this  it. 
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— A  line  barlierouslj  defect! ye.  The  emendation  in  oar  text 
!•  one  for  which  I  am  reHponiible;  it  seemt  to  avoid  the 
cacophonous  ending  thi*  U,  and  to  supply  the  words 
which  might  very  easily  have  been  overlooked.  Hortenaio 
repeats  Lucentiu's  words  her  tister. 

100.  Line  18:  1  am  no  bbebchino  9ehiAar—te.  "no 
•choollMjy  to  be  whipiied."  To  breech,  in  the  sense  of  "  to 
flog,"  occurs  in  many  of  the  old  plays,  e.g.  in  Summer's 
Last  Will  and  Testament,  by  Thomas  Nash:  "A  couple 
of  pretty  boys,  if  they  would  wash  their  faces,  and  were 
well  breech'd  "  (Dodaley,  vol.  viii.  p.  21);  and  in  Marlowe's 
Edward  the  Second : 

I  view  the  prince  with  Aristarchus'  eyes. 
Whose  looks  were  as  a  brttcking  to  a  boy. 

—Works,  p.  2i8. 

101.  Line  28:  IlAC  ibat  Simoia.—¥i.  and  Q.  U\c;  but  the 
reading  in  ull  the  texts  of  Ovid  is  Uac.  The  jolee  of  mis- 
translutiiig  Lutin  into  English  of  an  entirely  dilferent 
meaning  is  found  in  other  old  plays  of  the  time;  e.g.  in 
Middleton's  Witch,  ii.  2 : 

Xtife  trthits  */<»./»V,— Nick  of  the  tribe  of  noddies ; 
Ternci  tclotes, — That  makea  turned  colours;  Jkc. 

—Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  281. 

lot.  Line  50:  P(da»c\de.—Tti\%  word  is  coined  by  Hor- 
tenaio; no  other  instance  of  its  occurrence  can  be  found: 
it  is  meant  as  a  contemptuous  furm  of  dida«caU,  which 
would  be  a  Latinized  form  of  the  Greek  d<}«r««A«f . 

108.  Line  73:  "'Gamut'  /  am,  the  ground  0/  all  ae- 
ford."— It  may  Ije  as  well  here  to  explnin  clearly  the 
meaning  of  Gamut.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Julian  Mar- 
shall for  the  following  note:  "Gamut  is  only  the  old 
word  for  the  scale  in  music  derived  from  the  Greek  F 
(Gamma),  which  was  adopted  by  Guido  d'Arezzo  (or  Are- 
tiuo)  about  1024,  as  the  lowest  not«  of  his  system,  and  came 
ffterwards  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  range  of  a  voice  or 
Instrument  According  to  his  jdan  the  second  note  [or 
loweat  but  one  (Vut)]  was  called  A  re,  the  next  B  mi,  the 
fourtli  C  Fa  ut,  the  flfth  D  sol  re,  and  the  sixth  £  la  mi. 
Tlie  sylla))Ies  expressing  the  notes  were  taken  from  an 
old  Latin  hymn  to  St  John : 

L't  queant  laxis  monare  fibris 
A/ir*  ((estorum/dmuii  tiiorura, 
S^/yc  i>olIuti  ^bii  reatum, 

5ancte  /o.innes. 

The  last  syllable  Si  was  added  much  later  than  the  others, 
and  Ut  was  changed  to  Do,  as  being  more  vocal." 

101  Line  81:  To  CHANQE  true  rules  for  ODD  inrentioM. 
-F.  1,  Q  read: 

Ti/  CHARGE  true  ruUs/or  OLD  im'tntiens. 

P.  2.  P.  3,  F.  4  read  To  chattge.  l*heobald  altered  old  to 
odd;  as  Malone  points  out,  the  same  misprint  of  old  for 
odd  occurs  in  Richard  IIL  iv.  1.  06,  in  the  line : 

Ei^lity  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen, 

where  not  (as  Malone  says)  "all  C^j.  except  Q.  l,"but  Q.  5, 
Q-  6.  Q.  7,  Q.  8,  read  old.  Malone  suggests  that  we  might 
read  here: 

To  change  new  rules  for  o/J  inventions ; 

"  i.e.  to  accept  vt  new  rules  in  exchange  for  old  inven- 
tion*."  Odd  inventions  seems  to  describe  better  the  new 
Gamut  of  Hortensio  than  the  old  established  form. 


ACT  III.    Scene  2. 

106.  Line  16:  Make  feasts,  invite  fkiehd0»  and  proclaim 
the  BAN58.— F.  1,  Q.  read : 

htake/>-UHds,  invite  and  pitxlaim  the  daues, 

a  line  manifestly  corrupt,  which  the  Camb.  £dd.  preserve. 
F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4,  read : 

Make/riends,  im/ite,  YES  and froctaim  the  banes, 

a  correction  which  seems  purely  conjectural.  The  read- 
ing in  our  text  is  Dyce's  emendation,  made  independently 
of  an  anonymous  conjecture  given  by  Camb.  Kdd.  The 
slip  is  one  very  likely  to  be  made  by  a  copyist,  or  even  by 
an  author;  frieiuU  being  anticipated  instead  of  feasts, 
which  was  the  word  most  probably  intended. 

106.  Line  28:  For  such  an  injun/  would  vex  a  saint.— 
F.  1,  Q.  have  " a  very  saint;"  very  being,  obviously,  an  un- 
necessary word. 

107.  Lines  31, 32:  Master,  master!  news.  OLD  NEWS,  and 
such  news  as  you  never  heard  o/!—¥f.  Q.  omit  the  old 
news,  first  added  by  Rowe.  Tlie  reading  in  the  text  is 
C^pell's:  Rowe  omitted  the  first  neics.  The  addition  of 
old  is  justified  by  line  42  below,  where  Tranio  says,  "  But 
say,  what  is  tliine  old  ncivs!"  Staunton  says  that  by  old 
news  the  speaker  obviously  intended  a  reference  to  the 
old  jerkin,  old  brcecheii,  old  rusty  swurd,  Ac,  which  form 
part  of  Petruchio's  grote9«iue  equipment. 

106.  Line  42:  what  is  thine  old  newsJ—Fi.  Q.  rend : 

vhiit  TO  t'ltHe  old  news  f 

The  emendation  is  (Collier's  MS. 

109.  Lines  45.40:  a  pair  qf  boots  that  have  been  CANDLE- 
CASES.— -T)ie  boots  had  been  put  aside  as  worn  out  and 
had  been  used  for  candle-cases,  i.e.  probably,  lioxes  or 
cases  to  keep  long  candles  in.  The  word  candle-cases 
occurs  in  How  a  Man  may  choose  a  Good  Wife  from  a 
Bad,  iii.  3 : 

Amift.   .    ,    .   how  many  cases  are  there? 
Pt^.       Marry,  a  K^eat  many. 

Amin.  Weli-answer"d,  a  Rrcit  many:  there  are  six. 
Six,  a  Kreat  many;  't  is  well-.inswer'd: 
And  which  be  they? 
Pt/.       A  bow-case,  a  c.ipcase,  a  comb-case,  a  lute-case,  a 
fiddle-case,  .ind  a  candte-case. 

— Dodsley,  vol.  ix.  p.  59. 

110.  Lines  48,  40 :  with,  two  broken  poitUs.  —  Juhnson 
would  transpose  these  words  to  line  46  above,  referring 
them  to  the  l>oots,  one  buckled,  another  lac'd  with  two 
broken  jHfints.  But  the  jwints  may  have  been  part  of  tlie 
accoutrements  of  the  sword. 

111.  Lines  51-55.— With  regard  to  this  passage,  Mr. 
Fumivall,  in  his  comments  on  Mr.  Fleay's  paper,  sa]rs: 
"  was  that  cattle-disease  book's  catalogue  of  tlie  horse's 
ailments  his  (1.^.  Shakespeare's),  fond  as  he  is  of  a  list  of 
names  or  qualities?  Was  this  one  up  to  his  level?  I 
doubted  at  first,  but  Mr.  Tennyson  has  been  good  enough 
to  give  me  his  judgment  tiiat  the  horte-passage  may  well 
be  genuine  Shakspere,— it  'has  such  a  rollicking  Rabelai- 
sian comic  swing  about  it,  that  I  cannot  but  suspect  it 
to  be  genuine  Shakspere,'- and  I  gladly  yield"  (New 
Shak.  Soc.  Transactions,  1874,  pt  i.  p.  106). 
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ACT  III.  Soeoe  1 


112.  Line  M:  near-U<jfj'd  be/ore.— Vt.  Q.  read  (substan- 
tially) iieer-leg'd.  Maloiic  has  ne'er  legg'd,  and  explains 
it,  "  i.e.  founder'd  in  his  fore-feet;  having,  as  the  Jockies 
term  it,  never  a  fore-leg  to  stand  on.  The  subsequent 
words—'  which,  being  restrained  to  keep  him  from  stum- 
bling,'—seem  to  countenance  this  interpretation."  Lord 
Ched worth  observes  on  this  phrase:  "I  l>elieve  the  old 
reading,  near-legg'd,  is  right:  the  near  leg  of  a  horse  is 
the  left;  and  to  set  off  with  that  leg  flrst  is  an  imperfec- 
tion. Tliis  horse  had  (as  Dryilcu  describes  old  Jacob 
Tonson)  two  left  legs,  i.e.  he  was  awkward  in  the  use  of 
them,  he  used  his  right  leg  like  the  left.  Mr.  Malone's 
reading  and  interpretation  appear  to  me  very  harsh" 
(Lord  Chetl worth's  Kemarks,  Arc,  p.  05). 

113.  Lines  70-72:  an  old  hat.  and  "THE  HUMOUR  OF 
Forty  Fancies"  priek'd  in't  for  a  feather.— This  pro- 
l>ably  means  that  Grumio  had  stuck  in  his  hat,  as  a  fea- 
ther, some  collection  of  poems  such  as  were  called  fan- 
ciei.  Compare  II.  Henry  IV.  iii.  2.  340-343:  "and  sung 
those  tunes  to  the  overscutvlied  huswives  that  he  heard 
the  carmen  wliistle,  and  sware  they  were  his  fancies  or 
his  good-nights."  But  it  appears  from  a  passage,  <iuoted 
by  Malone  from  Peacliam's  Wortli  of  a  Tcnny,  that  a 
fancy  meant  some  ornament  worn  in  tlie  hat  (see  Ma- 
lone's note.  Var,  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  444).  In  that  case,  there 
miglit  I)e  an  intentional  double-meaning  in  the  word 
fancies  in  our  text. 

114.  Lines  84-88.  Mr.  Fleay  adduces  the  presence  of 
these  and  other  "  rhymes  of  one  or  two  incisures  in  each 
line  introduced  in  the  midst  of  the  dialogue."  as  one  of 
the  proofs  that  the  greater  part  of  this  play  is  not  Shake- 
speare's (Xew  Shak.  Soc.  Transactions.  1»74.  pt.  i.  p.  88). 
Surdy  the  qu'itatiou  of  tliese  au«l  other  such  proverbial 
rhymes  can  be  no  proof,  one  way  or  another,  of  the 
authorship.  The  lines  in  the  text  are  probably  from 
siune  old  ballad  which  lias  not,  however,  come  down  to 

U.S. 

116.  Line  92:  Sot  no  well  'parell'd  as  I  icish  you  were.— 
This  is  Tope's  emendation.    Ff.  Q.  read : 

Ai  I Tt-iih you  Tiere. 

liut  that  arrangement  makes  a  very  awkward  verse  of 
line  01. 

116.  Line  03:  Were  it  not  better  I  should  rush  in  thus? 
Ff.  Q.  read : 

Wtrf  if  tetter,  I  ihould  rush  in  (ft ml 

in  which  case  the  meaning  would  seem  to  l>e:  "If  my 
apparel  were  better.  I  should  still  rush  in  thus."  Various 
emendations  have  been  made  in  order  to  complete  the 
metre,  but  I  confess  I  cannot  see  the  force  of  such  a 
remark  from  Pctruchio ;  it  is  not  so  much  for  rushing  in 
that  he  has  to  apologize,  as  for  being  so  late.  Further 
on  (lines  107-113)  he  apologizes,  in  some  sort  of  manner, 
for  his  late  arrival ;  repeating  his  inquir}*,  "But  where  is 
Kate?"  I  had  arranged  the  line  as  in  the  text,  l>efore  I 
saw  that  Mr.  Lettsom.  in  his  note  on  the  passage  (Walker's 
Crit.  Exam.  vol.  iii.  p.  08),  suggests  the  same  arrangement. 
It  occurred  to  me,  on  reading  the  passage,  that  Tetruchio 
WIS  going  to  say,  "Were  it  not  letter  I  should  rush  in 
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thus,  than  come  too  late  altogether  for  the  ceremonjfr' 
But,  in  this  case,  we  should  exjiect,  "  Is  it  not  Iwtter?" 
A;c.;  though  the  subjunctive  might  be  used.  Oneil^^ 
minded  of  Milton's  well-known  lines  in  Lycidas  (lioes 
67,68): 

If'f^e  it  net  better  «!«-ine.  .is  others  use. 
To  sport  witli  Ain<iryllis  in  the  shade,  &c. 

117.  Line  110:  To  me  she 's  married,  not  unto  wy  dotku 

—In  the  old  play.  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  Ferando  gives  Uk 

following  reason  for  his  being  "  basely  attired  "(lines  442- 

445): 

For  when  my  wife  and  I  are  married  once. 

Shees  such  a  shrew,  if  we  should  once  fal  out. 

Stieele  pu]  my  cosdie  sutes  ouer  mine  eares. 

And  therefore  am  I  tlius  attired  awhile. 

118.  Lines  130-131 : 

But  to  her  love  concerneth  us  to  add 
Her  father's  liking. 

Ff.  Q.  read:  But  sir.  Love  concerneth.  Ac:  the «> being 
very  likely  a  misprint  for  to  her.  Theobald  reads  to  out 
lore;  but  Tyrwhitt  justly  remarks,  in  supporting  hu 
emendation  to  her,  that  "We  must  sup])08f  that  Luceutio 
had  before  infonned  Tranio  in  private  of  his  having  ob- 
tained Bianca's  love ;  and  Tranio  here  resumes  the  con- 
versation, by  observing,  that  to  her  lore  it  coucenu  tliem 
to  add  her  father's  cotisent;  and  then  goes  on  to  propoie 
a  scheme  for  obtaining  the  latter."  Fur  a  similar  ellip- 
tical construction  of  a  verb  without  a  nominative  com- 
pare: 

re*Miiitts 
That,  in  tlie  rtfficial  marks  invested,  y«>u 
Anon  do  meet  tlie  Senate. 

-  Corir>lauu&.  ii  3.  I4r->l^ 

119.  Lines  174,  175: 

quaJTd  of  the  MVSOADEL, 
And  threw  Uie  sol's  all  in  the  sexton's  face. 

It  appears  that  it  was  the  custom,  in  Shakespeare's  tine, 
to  carry  a  bride-cup  before  the  bride :  "out  of  this  all  the 
persons  present,  together  with  the  new-married  couple, 
were  expected  to  drink  in  the  church "  (Drake,  vol  L 
p.  225).  Steevcns  quotes  from  Robert  Armin's  coni«lT, 
1  he  History  of  the  Two  Maids  of  Moreclacke.  1609.  the 
following  passage  at  the  Iteginning  of  the  play: 

F.nter  a  MaiJ strewiuji^Jtcn-rrs.  a»td,t  serfin^-maH 

fer/Htninj;;  the  doer. 
Maid.  Strew,  strew. 
Man.  The  tnuiradine  stays  for  the  bride  at  church. 

"  Again,  in  The  Articles  ordained  by  King  Henry  VII  f-r 
the  Regulation  of  his  Household :  Article— 'For  the  Mar- 
riage of  a  i'rincess.'— 'Then  pottes  of  Ipocrice  to  bee 
ready,  and  to  l>ee  putt  into  the  cnpps  with  soppe.  *^ 
to  bee  borne  to  the  estates;  and  to  take  a  wpjx  and 
drinke,' "  <^c.  The  bride-cup  was  also  called  the  knittima 
cup,  or  the  contraeting-cup. 

190.  Line  180:  A  nd  kissed  her  lips  with  tueh  a  dawprofU 
fi/iacAr.— Compare  Mursttm's  Insatiate  Countess,  act  r: 

The  ^isse  thou  K^v'st  me  m  the  chitrch,  here  take. 

—Works.  Tol.  HL  P  »'?• 

Malone  gives  the  following  extract  from  the  Samm  Mii^- 
"Surgaut  ambo,  sponsus  et  sponsa,  et  accipiat  spooiv 
pacem  a  sacerdotc.  et  ferat  sponsK,  oteuiant  mm,  ^ 
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c  Ipte.  nee  lpu"i  (Var.  Ed.  vi 


in.  Linci  »>».  Ml : 

Gre.  Lrfnetnlrtalyou. 

IVt.  ti  taimal  be. 

Kalk  Lcl  inr  ralTtal  yo«. 

Uaarrui  lugi^tU  that  the  Honl  itay  ■hould  Iw  aii 
tke  enil  at  edcli  of  tlieH  UuBi:  but  It  !■  most  |» 
tkat  Hhnkeiiware  •liil  not  intend  th<  Una  lo  be  r 
M  the  JllTerence  nf  Intleiloo  ol  the  wunU.  Lit  mr  i 
■«.  bjr  Oremlu  uid  Kathiirinii  would  prevent  Ui 
[raa  wiuuditit;  unrbf  Uiniicnl,  while  the  npeUtlou 
tfan  wuuhl  b«  tiio  tuutotoguui,  u  It  ttccu 


M  Id  the : 


lulim 


ranloD,  Men-hint  ol  Yenic 

,  iL  S.  113.  IH:  "jou  pin 

Mtrayji 

mere  li  lurel 

H  need  to 

try  ud  «pUi, 

Urumiui  m 

amlds;  the  ei 

pK.d.mi. 

0(  niore  ridicul 

TlieborKLK 

utiiig  their  1 

ead<  off." 

in  Lira 

•W:  ro«  B,o„ 

fc,  j,ffi,.«j  iM 

-If.  yoirr  *«. 

Ine  to  RoH 

eiplaiia  ll> 

-whO«  the 

y.re!r«lilrK« 

ukrd.-    l!.illtn.«nienn.a 

blh«gE«U.D«thi.w>i.»n 

than  "whil 

lmh.new 

■  tb..UKh,  In  (ha 

be  uilil  Mrciu 

OMr.  H  retnicblo,  oe  kn 

w.  h»d  .in  a 

pair  of  very..! 

lilu'k  ICHther.  w 

len  ncit  re-1> 

ulifaed.  1i*> 

(itteii  n  grrrniili 

ny  be  there  l> 

pUronUie 

word  srrfu  Inle 

.led  here. 

IM-  Line 

MfW  «An»  >' 

)i:a(f.-Thf«l.o'n 

lDBDb«.IO 

which  Uiore  U 

no  pamllel  i 

the  01,1  Fla 

omnxltii.  tliin  u 

.un.plion  ol 

Eatlurin. 

w«  In  danReri 

and  bis  affected  nnitely  < 

nuH  have  HBgranile.!  her  h1 

willed  tenipe 

wUloihec 

»iild  not  openly  resent  It. 

IH.  Line  !50;  r™  *.idk- 

ttf«  >ra»U 

no  JCNKKra  a 

***/«.!.- 

-Holllwell  Hunt 

ei  from  WItU  Recrentlon 

8.  Uue>  23.  lA:  I  am  no  ^il.— Id  order  to  under- 

l»  wonl/fiiOip  by  (Irnnilo  in  ilw  |irevioa>  tpeeeh:  "win- 
f  tamet  miin,  womnn  and  Wnit;  tor  it  halh  taiued  my 
Id  niatter,  and  my  new  niidrei*.  and  myielr.  /ilhv 
nrtia."  Gnimio,  by  Impllcnlian,  calli  himiielf  n  htart, 
/cltois  being  uecd  in  the  tenw  ol  eiinal.  S<o  Malrollo  >*)*. 
fhen01ivtaipeaViofhlni»«/»«Du-,"/fiinp.n"tMalv.d[o, 
lor  after  uiy  deKrec.  liHt/r[(oi»-  flwelllh  Mjtht.  lit  4. 
5,88). 


U.  Lines  !,3.  03:  Bf  llu  Jii:iui/air  withi.v.  Ou  jells 
r  HITKul'T,— A  play  npnn  Jack  and  Jill— the /let' 
re  (he  drinking  tcbhIi,  which,  Ivlni;  made  el  leather, 

lid  not  be  ke|it  lirliilit  vilhoiil,  hut i(  lie  t-arefully 

nnedin'Miii;  while  the ji'fb,  UlnKol  lucUl,  were  kept 


made  lolnetlniea  of  (apcal 
for  winduw.KHte,  and  wer 
chain  of  ladiea.i>rar  dl>l 
llan  may  cbooK  >  Qood  n 
makinK   prrparaliiing  to 


ACT   IV.     ScunE  1 


U7.  Line  8^  vrre  not  1  a  Utile  pot  and  i 
(ording  to  the  pmverli.  "a  little  pot  an 
Compare  Day'a  lie  uf  fliilli.  il.  i:  "nay.  tli 
little  pot.  I  than  be  at  wwne  hole  aa  aiiot 
p*B(olplay)l. 


and  a  little  below  ihe  my* : 

:.t  iLOi...  niM 

TU.IU>iii/'<Wtbtfo>*. 

-DodJer.  .Gilt 

From  thiee  pa 

Id  appear  tliat  carpef 

certainly  not 

that. 

aHbouBh  the  ai 

mo  terraa  w 

ablea. 

they  reiemlilei 

tboie  small 

to  be 

teen  iu  Italian 

bousei.  whi 

h  are  laid  on  the  wai 

edor 

tiled  Huor  In 

mut  of  aofai 

and  ann-ehalra;  no 

doubt 

»me  of  thex 

rus.  were  li. 

1  in  (he  old  Enitllth 

above Ihe  nirf 

. 

UaUoeM 

D/oa  iitdifireiU  knil.  -It  nemi  donbttnl 

ACT  IV.  Scene  1 


NOTES  TO  THE  TAMING   OF  THE  SHREW. 


ACT  IV.  SceM  1 


whether  indifferent  here  means  "  not  different  =  the 
same;"  or  wliether  it  means  " particolonred."  Perhaps 
Orumio  only  means  to  say  that  the  garters  should  be  a 
pair,  and  not  odd  ones. 

184.  Lines  Dd.  97:  let  them  curtsy  toith  their  left  legs.— 
To  ctirtMy  was  a  form  of  obeisance  not  confined  to  the 
female  sex  in  Shakespeare's  time;  it  was  generally  termed 
in  men  "making  a  leg."  A  very  amusing  illustration  of 
tliis  custom  may  be  found  in  Ben  Jonson's  Epiccene,  or 
tlte  Silent  Woman,  ii.  1,  where  Morose  makes  Mute  answer 
him  not  by  a  nod  or  bow,  but  by  "  making  a  leg : "  "  But 
with  your  leg,  your  answer"  (Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  364);  and 
again  in  scene  3  of  the  same  act :  "  Answer  me  not  but 
with  your  leg,  unless  it  be  otherwise"  (Works,  voL  iii. 
p.  384). 

185.  Line  123:  What,  no  man  at  THE  DOOR.— Ff.  Q.  omit 
the.  Malone  says  door  is  here,  and  in  other  places,  used 
as  a  dissyllable.  But  surely  the  insertion  of  the,  an 
emendation  made  by  Capell,  is  the  more  probable  remedy 
for  this  deficiency  in  the  metre. 

136.  Line  132  :  MALT-mutsE  (/rMt/^/*.— Compare  Comedy 
of  Errors,  iii.  1.  32:  "  Monie,  malt  horse,  capon,"  dec. 
and  in  Day's  lie  of  GuUb  (ii.  4),  wltere  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  used  in  any  contemptuous  sense,  "and  then  doe  I 
bridle  my  head  like  a  malt-hurse  "  [Works,  p  .^2  (of  play)]. 

187.  Line  137:  There  ican  no  LINK  to  colour  Peter  a  hat. 
— Steevens  quotes  from  Greene's  Mihil  Mumchance: 
"  This  cozenage  is  used  likewise  in  selling  old  hats  found 
upon  dung-hills,  instead  of  newe,  blackt  over  with  the 
imoake  of  an  old  linke." 

188.  Line  154:  .4/irf  bid  my  cousin  Ferdinand  cwne 
hither.— Thii  is  the  only  mention  of  cousin  Ferdinatid: 
did  Shakespeare  intend  to  introduce  him?  I  fear  we 
have  lost  what  mi^ht  have  been  an  excellent  comic  scene 
between  IVtruchio,  Katharina,  and  cousin  Ferdinand. 

139.  Line  157:  Come,  Kate,  and  WASU.— It  was  the 
practice  in  Shakespeare's  time  to  ^rash  the  hands  at  least 
before  and  after  every  meal;  a  very  nece.'isary  precaution, 
as  most  people,  in  those  days,  ate  with  their  fingers. 

140.  Line  170:  / '//  be  with  you  straight.  — Tliere  is  a  well- 
known  story  of  a  parson  in  Cumberland,  who,  1>eing  moved 
to  wrath  by  the  practice  of  certain  of  his  parishioners 
who  went  nutting.<V:c.  on  the  fell,  close  l>ehind  the  church, 
on  Sunday  morning  during  the  service,  at  last  summoned 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  together  on  a  certain 
day  at  the  church,  and  preached  a  vigorous  sermon  de- 
nouncing this  practice,  ending  with  the  emphatic  declar- 
ation, "If  ye  gang  again  (a  nutting,  &c.)I'llgangwi'ye;" 
meaning,  as  Tetruchio  means  here,  "  I  'II  be  down  on  you." 

141.  Line  178:  Than  feed  it  with  such  OVER-ROASTED 
PLESU.-See  Comedy  of  Errors,  note  37,  ii.  2.  63,  and  com- 
pare above,  in  this  play,  iv.  1.  173-175. 

142.  Line  191,  Ac.— This  soliloquy  is  a  very  good  in- 
stance of  the  way  in  which  Shakespeare  manipulates  the 
original  play,  while  he  makes  little  more  than  a  very 
slight  use  of  the  original     Let  us  note  how  much  he 

312 


improves  on  the  language  employed  in  the  old  plsj,  ii 
which  the  soliloquy  readb  Urns : 

This  humor  must  I  holde  me  to  a  while. 

To  hridle  and  hold  backe  my  headstrong  wife. 

With  curbes  of  hunger :  ease :  and  want  of  sleepe. 

Nor  sleepe  nor  meate  shall  she  inioie  to  night. 

lie  mew  her  vp  as  men  do  mew  their  hawkes. 

And  make  her  gentlie  come  vnto  the  lure. 

Were  she  as  stuborne  or  as  full  of  strength 

As  were  the  Thracian  horse  Alcides  tamde. 

That  King  Egeus  fed  with  flesh  of  men. 

Yet  would  I  pull  her  downe  and  make  her  come 

yfj  hitPt£ry  hau'ket  dc/tit  vuto  their  iurt. 

—Lines  671-681. 

148.  Line  194:  she  must  not  be  PULL-OORG'D.— Steeveni 
quotes  from  The  Tragedie  of  Crossus,  1604 : 

And  like  a  hooded  hawk,  /^t'^  *''ith  vain  pleasures. 
At  random  flics,  and  wots  not  where  he  is. 

144.  Line  211 :  This  is  a  way  to  kill  a  wi/e  with  kindntsi. 
—Perhaps  an  allusion  to  Heywood's  touching  play  (1607). 
A  Woman  kiide  with  Kindnesse. 

ACT   IV.     SCENK  2. 

145.  Line  1 :  /«'f  postrible,  friend  Lieio,  that  Bianea.- 
Ff.  Q.  read  Mistress  Bianca :  we  have  followed  Pope  in 
omitting  Mistress.  Tranio,  speaking  as  a  servant,  would 
certainly  give  Bianca  the  title  of  Mistress;  but,  speaking 
as  Lucentio,  he  might  well  omit  such  a  courtesy. 

146.  Line  3:  she  bean  me  fair  in  hand—i.e.  "gives  me 
fair  encouragement."    Compare  Macl>cth,  iii.  1.  81: 

How  you  were  dome  in  hatid,  how  cross'd.  Sic 

where  the  phrase  evidently  means  "encouraged,"  "drswn 
on. 

147.  Line  11:  Quick  PROCEEPERS,  marry  .'—This  pss- 
sage  is  printed  as  verse  by  most  editors,  on  the  authority, 
it  is  true,  of  F.  1,  Q,  F.  2;  but  F.  3,  F.  4  give  it  as  prow, 
and  surely  they  are  right.  Can  any  one  make  any  line* 
not  excruciatingly  unrhythmical  of  the  passage,  ending 
the  lines,  as  is  usually  done,  with  pray,  Bianca,  snd 
Lucentio  f  In  F.  1  I  find  that  you  is  printed  without  the 
capital  Y;  which,  I  think,  as  it  stands  at  the  beginninjiof 
the  supposed  line,  is  decisive  that  tlie  passage  was  nut 
intended  for  verse. 

148.  Line  15:  Despiteful  love .'— Ff.  and  Q.  have  0  at  th< 
beginning  of  this  line,  which,  following  Capell,  we  omit 
Walker  would  place  0,  as  an  exclamation,  in  a  hoe  by 
itself :  perhaps  he  is  right. 

140.  Line  31 :  flatter'd  HER  withal.—^  F.  3,  F.  4.  F.  1. 
Q.,  F.  2  read  them,  which  makes  no  sense. 

160.  Line  35:  had  quite  forsworn  HER.— Rowe  sdded 
her,  which  is  not  found  in  Ff .  Q.  For  a  similar  doable 
ending  compare  line  48  l)eIow : 

— but  httxtjrfiH  bMMforsvem  ME? 

161.  Line  54:  Faith,  he  is  gone  unto  the  TAMISO-SCHOOU 
—This  line  is  taken  verbatim,  and  the  two  followinf 
nearly  so,  from  the  old  play  (lines  706-708): 

Aurti.  Faith  he 's  gon  vnto  the  tamnnf  scks^te. 
yai.  The  taming'  scho«U:  why  is  there  such  a  place? 
Aurel.  I:  and  Ferando  is  the  Maister  of  the  Kbooie. 


m  Una  57:  nat  Uaekt 
Lono- — Thia  ftipr«uion  la  i 
Bttempta  mula  to  eiplatr 


NOTES  TO  THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 

EVEN  AND  TWENTY        II  RiBj  he  noted  lliat  ia  Oagcoigne's 


ACT  IV.  SseiM  a. 


t  are  not  vary  aaUafiictory, 
if  Shakeipaara,  pp.  2O0,  £10. 


tlian  fciur  pagei  (g-ua 


the  ipecUlorut  tlie  pUyr  Bbakeipeare'a 
to  Oucolgns  1>  very  little ;  ud  aome  com' 
e  neeiHauly  angiaeiited  It. 


B  poe-«ee.    (See  aboTe,  t 
Its     Liae  61:  An  ai 

1».  But  Cutfirare  hu  1 
"\-a.M  au-jttt:  wiU.  b 
aouiid,  lioncit.  an<l  worti 
n.iBhlnifnmilpply'iii 


■■adaya,  "a  perfeclgodwod." 

I    MEHCATSSTt.  or  O  ^rionf. 


dapting  or  rcttriting  thIa  pinr  (ron  ihi 


ACT   IV.    SctNE  3. 

:  AnA  thai  vhith  SI'lTES 
ae."    Compare  a  aon^  lii  I 


m.  Line  117:  To  VI 
r>aj».— Mnlone  uya  tl 
make  a  connraDC*  oi 


Whrn^fort  1.1  ni,  r:.ihn  .^»  .FHl  ipm. 

be 

-iiodiitr,  «i.ii.  p.  sal 

s 

ISO.  r.liieH7-30.-lliaalmoil  incredible,  bulOreyaayi 

Tantea'  arconnt  of  Hancho  Pania'i  treatment  by  bli  phy- 

aictan.nhenibani  Governor  of  Uie  ialand  of  Barataila." 

Tlie  Second  Fart  of  Don  Qiiliote.  which  coDtolni  the 

BdT,.nluri,>  of  aancho  Tana,  ■>  Uo.ernor  of  the  lalud. 

was  wl  pnblialied  I'u  Stxinuh  till  IW,.  and  no  Enitllali 

trans! nlii>ii  appesrcl  litforf  IBSO,/""'  V""  <•/'"  SSatt- 

ilitani  drath : :    There  lertaiiily  ia  a  kindred  aplrlt  of 

humcHir  in  l»tli  paaugea;  but  they  were  probably  entirely 

lndep^n<lciitofonc«nolhcrlntheiroriein,  AatoGraiuIo'a 

dracription  of  n  waC'/uif  and  Fri>  aa  "vholeric  nieat*.~ 

but  nccordliig  to  BuHon  (Anatomy  ol  Melanihiily.  part 

1.  sect  2,  p.  *0.  ed.  1«70).  "(leneruUy,  all  inch  iiieata  u 

are  bar.1  ..f  .llifeHlon  breed  nielancbolj.    Areteua.  lib.  7. 

cap,  B.  rei'kona  iipbeada  and /r«(,  bowels.  b^Iln^  entnla," 

*c.,  and  (p  311)  bfff  is  said  to  be  condemned  by  Galen. 

blood." 

iie 

•81.  Line  2.'.:  .in.  b;l  the  >«'»la>d  (i  Ice  hoi  a  lilOt.— 

Tlie  Vnr,  E,l,  quotes  from  The  Glass  o(  Humoura  {no 

ea. 

date,  p  CD|:  "  ai  (or  a  cholerick  man  to  abstain  from  all 

of 

tbinga  aa  will  uggrayate  his  malignant  homonn,"  ice. 

in.  Line  30:  Why  lh,,i.  Ihr  m«,l<,rd.-b«l  irifAffut  IJk« 

br,/.^V07  the  Inserlion  of  6«1  I  am  reapoii.ible:  I  aa 

that  llr.  Ellis  niakea  the  aanie  emendation  without  the- 

(Sew  Sliak.  3oc,  Tranaactlona.  1874,  part  i.  |i.  117).     It 

■eems  to  me  that  the  humour  of  (he  line  is  Increaaed  if 

re 

cede  Kntbarlna't  demand,  and  then  adda,  with  >1y  toletn- 

I.  Line  120.— It  is  probable  that  this  part  of  the  plot, 
ileh  (he  Pedant  is  iutrodneed,  i*  taken  from  Oai- 
ic'n  R:ippo*et.  In  which  Dnlippa  and  Eiintralo,  who 
riponil  t<>  Lnteitlio  and  Tmnin.  agree  lo  pnss  off  thi 
rtt  (or  Merchant  of  Siena)  aa  (lie  father  of  Dutippo, 


A'Jl  iV.  hotub  i. 


NOTES  TO  THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHBEW. 


ACTIT. 


f.li»r  b'/  fir  cou'^uen  ber  '^^jitiriJM^-  Jind  M:lf-«iil  u  to  »ajr, 
w,iij  ai  «]«:'.<  ut  aufeuixjptioij  '4  kubujibfti'j'Tj  nud  coarl««y,  "I 
iliiXik  j'ti.  tir.'  In  iLtr  '.'M  play  the  corrfti»oii«iiiig  i»a»- 
^^:;t  klajrlk  thufc  niiit-x  l\'r-'i'Jt : 

I €■  I 'I.   Sr  :  Tf'   K-,'*:  J  ;.*-•:  ;  r-  —   '  ':  r:.*:4rt  f  r  *.:••:*. 

'y'.>.   .."**  •.    i.t    •.  «v>-.r:  -  ,;  •    ■.•:}•.-:•.; ',-z 

A'a'A   M  :.y  1  t:,*-  «.-)'.  f   r  •: 

165.  JJne  5*;:  /a/'Jut(f'iU*  md  THINO".  -  Tbc  word 
Uiin'jK  ii>  ij<it  uwrd  hertr  iiitrel)  for  the  b:iJke  of  iJie  rhjine. 
ajk  JohiiV>n  *ujf;reftt*:'l :  bee  ali«ive,  li.  1.  325.  ^'teeveIl6 
quot^h  <h#rttle'»  lrji;{e«l>'  of  il'^ffiiian  (wrateu  iu  Wfi. 
puMiKh*.'J  l';:il/: 

"7  .'.  u  z.-.  tliit  1  .tf'j  p'>.r,  oij-i  y»:t  I:  .lie  thtn^:. 
Awl ;'/  I'icri  r. :.„'•,.  Ai'.. 

'J'he  w<ii<l  i><  often  Uf»e<l  nowadays  in  the  same  senge, 
"She  has  m^  many  1hinfj»"  It  does  not  nece»arily  imply 
any  idea  of  meann'-^t  or  uninii^'ynanoe ;  for  instance,  we 
have  in  roriolaniM,  iv.  :,   V>-1,  "lljou  noble  thing!" 

166.  Line  di:  Hah  ll>re  iV  thr  rtij,,  Ac  -  Ff  Q  ha%e 
Fitl  i'tt  the  name  of  the  i<i>eaker;  prohahly  thiH  waH  an 
abbreviation  of  the  name  <;f  the  actf^r  who  played  the 
Iiart. 

167  Line  65:  A  xArM  diith.  —(^omptiTe  Ketiini  from 
I'aniaAKiiK,  "  with  a  roiinde  relvrt  dinh  on  liis  head,"  <kc. 

168  Lin*'  71 :  Wltcn  yun  arf  ^y.nile,  you  ahall  hare  oiie 
too.  Thiii  iii  one  of  .Shakef>]M'are  li  touches:  the  rebuke 
Kives  an  opp<jrtunity  for  I'etruchio  to  ^liow  that  di(;nity 
which  is  utterly  wantin;^  in  the  character  of  Ferando. 

169.  Lln«-H  7<'i  'y)  This  KjM'ech  of  Katharina'H  ha*  no 
pamlbrl  in  the  old  iilay;  it  ii«  another  instance  of  the 
way  in  whi<:h  Hhakei»i>eare  elevated  the  character,  and 
makes  one  won<k-r  how  an  a^'t^ir  of  prc8unied  intelli- 
Kence,  like  Mr.  liooth.  could  suffer  thiH  ncene  to  he  iduyed 
throughout  in  u  spirit  of  the  vulgarent  farce. 

170.  Line  '.M  :  Likr  to  a  rK.NSKli  in  a  Inirber'n  tthop.— 
These  censi-rs  were  very  like  the  braziers  one  still  sees 
in  Kouthern  Italy;  ni<»re  or  less  ornamental  brass  dishes 
with  a  c<inical  perforated  cover.  Steevens  says :  "They 
not  only  served  to  sweeten  a  barber's  shop,  but  to  keep 
his  water  warm,  and  dry  his  chitlis  on." 

171.  Line  107:  Thou  lient.  thou  thimhle.—Yl  Q.  rend 
"thim  thrrad,  thou  thimble;"  but  I'etruchio  calls  him 
below  (line  111)  "u  skein  of  thread ;"  and  the  words  than 
thread  are  better  oniitteil  as  Hpoilin^  the  rhythm  of  the 
line. 

178.  Lino  110:  thou  winter  cricket  thou  .'—The  insect 
referred  to  is  the  house-cricket  (/I  cAc/a  or  GV^Wm*  domett- 
ttcn),  more  often  heard  in  winter  than  summer;  they  de- 
llKlit  in  the  hent  of  the  Are;  arc  generally  rather  less 
than  nil  inch  in  len;;th ;  it  is  to  their  chatterin;;  noisy 
habit  that  IVtrurhIo  especially  refers. 

173.  Line  112:  thou  quant itu- i.e.  "  a  very  small  ^tfan- 

;n4 


fify  "  C<^iikn:  IL  HrtiTj  IT.  r.  1  ?(  :^  ■  i:  I  »« 
saved  into  quautitlu..  I  f^aojd  makt^  f I'mr  dfos  d.  n-i 
bearded  berxuils'  siaT-et  u  Mjucer  ShiJli'V  * 


I 


r  ew«c. 


171  Linetl-!?.  1»: 

Ltt'*  ^f  ;  I  tK iiJt  't  it  Tttnr  ttrmr 
Attd  v<il  ifY  ffray  n  »#.<  xiirrt  hfi 

"The  usual  hour  of  dmarr.  uxkoi^  tb*  JUJ^et  c1uk& «» 
eleven  o'cl  -{k  iu  the  f  ■rtD^Kdi''  il^nle.  toJ.  ii  p  12- 
w  Lille  fcupper  vu  gcitenaly  '(•erveext  C  uid  7  o'd-xi  {•  bl 

ACT   IV.     ScEfl  4. 

175.  Line  t  J;.,  at.  trkal  <Im  *  Ac  -PLQ  re«d  Lirf«J 
eUt,  Arc  Ihe  r-:i«et;ii<»n  ol  ay.  tLktL  make*  xLe  La 
rhythmical  and  c^-nj;drte.  it  Haimx-r's  esDebdaDoe. 

178.  Line  T:  WiOt  «mA  mvstfrity  m*  latottoM/atkn- 
■    Ff.  Q  read  ^oK^KfA  t"  a  father.     Walker  msw***  '^"^ 
t'  a  father; "  but  I  Mre  no  rea&oxi  f ■  .r  rlid^g  iLe  f' .  llw  Um 
reads  very  well  with  a  dactyl  ifctre. 

177.  Lines  t»-ll. 

'Ttcere  good  THAT  kt  wrrr  jrAncTi. 

Tra.  Fear  ytm  ttot  kirn. 

Sirrah  Diondello^ 
Sow  do  pvttr  dutji  throvffkly,  I  adrite  jw*. 

For  the  arraufrement «  f  these  three  lines  I  am  rttiwaaWc 
in  ¥t.  Q.  they  atand  thus: 


' Ttifre ^-.-.yj  he  Tiryf  sch.-^.  'J 

T r A.  /■>. ir  .1  -K  fid  htm.     S trrah  B:~  Ktfl. 
.V.  tt  dr  ,1  ■.'  /J  r  dufj .  A:  c. 


'    The  insertion  of  that  in  line  9  makes  the  metre  CfmiJ*"* 
!     while  the  placing  of  Sirrah  Biouddlo  as  an  imperfect  li« 

by  itself,  avoids  such  an  onrby thmical  line  as  that  in  Ff. 

Q.  and  with  the  exception  of  the  insertion  of  that,  nol' 

wc»rd  of  the  original  text  is  altered. 

178.  Line  34 :  Jfe  shall  ycu  Jind  MOST  readv  and  %<^^ 
inlling.-So  F.  2,  F  3,  F.  4:  F.  1,  Q.  omit  the  mctt  in  bi4l» 
cases. 

179.  Line  46:  The  match  is  rcLLY  made. -So  Hanmer. 
who  inserted  fully.  Steevens  points  oat  that  the  tuot 
expression  occurs  in  iv.  1.  135: 

Nathanierb  coat,  «r,  was  not/u/.'r  mode. 

180.  Line  48:  Where,  then,  do  you  hold  be*t--So  Oj 
lier's  M:^. ,  adopted  by  D\ ce.  Ff .  Q.  read  ktunr.  Collitr* 
seems  the  best  of  the  various  conjectural  emendation*; 
though  trow  (Hanmer)  is  very  plausible. 

181.  Line  02:  It  like*  me  wtU.  Go.  Cambio,  hie  r^ 
home.— In  ¥.  1  this  passage  is  printed  thus: 

//  /i'Jtrs  me  ivtll : 

Cxmbio  hie  jtou  home,  and  tid  Fianca,  Sec. 

Pope  Inserted  Go,  which  completes  line  62.  Camb.  ^^ 
propose  to  read  Bioudello,  Instead  of  Cambio.  pvingUD< 
(57  to  BiondeUo  (as  in  F.  1,  Q.).    See  next  note. 

182.  Line  67:  Luc.  I  pray  the  godi  the  may  withali^^ 
heart!  -Howe  tint  gave  this  line  to  Lueentio,  to  who©.** 
seems  to  me,  it  certainly  ought  to  belong.  Baptists,  ««* 
dressing  Lueentio  as  Cambio.  tells  him  to  go  to  Bian^* 
and  bid  her  get  ready  as  Lucentio'i  father  has  arriv*"- 
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ACT  V.  SoMM  1. 


ely  to  l>c  Lucoiitio'B  wife.  As  ho  is  going, 
ill  answer  to  Baptista's  last  sentence : 

rjf  the  ;:ods  she  tnay  with  al!  my  hfartl 

"  funny,  if  said  by  the  disguised  Lvcentio; 
less  i>oint  if  said  by  Biondello.  Traniu, 
«  situation,  f(dlow8  Lucentio  as  he  retires, 
ink  and  a  laugh  (see  line  75),  emphasizes 
mdello  nialces  a  signal  to  Lucentio  (whicli 
>t  to  go  off,  lus  it  is  necessar)'  he  sliuuld  l>e 
her  of  tlic  dctailii  of  the  i>iot.  That  Biun- 
oes  not  go  off  the  stji(;e  is  evident  from 
liere  he  says,  "  'has  {i.e.  Tranio  has)  le/t  me 
A>  expound,"  &c.  The  Canil).  Edd.  have 
nt  of  this  scene.    (See  their  note  xx.) 

:  1  cannot  tell.  KXCEVT—tJiey  are  busied,  Ac. 
4  except,  which  is  evidently  right.  F.  1,  Q. 
arrangement  of  tlic  text  is  tlio  same  as 

)-101 :  /  knnc  a  trench  married  in  an  after- 
tit  to  the  garden  for  jMrsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit. 
ly  alludes  to  some  old  story  of  which  all 
n  lost:  perliap«  it  was  sume  bit  of  Folk 
le  Bt4>ry  of  I'ctroiiinella  (Parsley)  in  Basile's 

04,  105:  a'jainst  you  eome  tcUh  your  ap- 
dcllo  above  (line  \)Ct)  uses  the  Latin  phra.<:e 
»,  Ac,  whicli  Wiis  put  on  books  when  the 
.  of  printing  them  had  been  granted  :  here 
icr  word  from  book -printing  (as  Clarke 
Lucentio's  bride  l>eiug  his  appendix,  in 
in  some  books,  the  appendix  might  prove 
of  the  publication. 

ACT   IV.     SfKNK  5. 

Go  ONE,  and  fetch  our  horses  hack  again.— 
1,  Q.  read  on;  but  Rolfe  suggests  tliat  it 
to  Long-lane  end,"  where,  according  to 

nen  were  to  bring  the  horses. 

:  /  knoiv  it  is.—¥t.  Q.  reatl,  redundantly, 
he  moon. " 

:  But,  soft!  VTH AT  company  is <H>ming here? 
ted  ichat.    Compare  In  the  old  play  (line 

;  soft  whose  thi«  tliats  comming  here. 

:  Such  irar  of  white  and  red  within  her 
are  Lucrece  (line  71): 

lieir  silent  war  of  lilies  anti  of  ro^es. 

Ing  to  "beauty's  red  and  virtue's  white" 

'-41.— Imitated  from  Golding's  translation 
norphoses,  book  iv.  edn.  1587,  p.  50 : 

—right  h-ip|iie  foike  arc  they 
camst  iiitn  this  worM;  rit;ht  happie  is  il  say) 
I  thy  sister  too  {it  anie  be: I  ^o^i  ^^p 
rl  that  was  thy  nurse,  ami  KA\e  tliy  mouth  hir  pap. 
I  other  f.ir.  more  blist  than  these  is  shre 
uchhafeiit  fur  thy  wife  aiui  bed-fellow  for  to  bee. 

irill  1m*  found  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
1-920. 


191.  Line  47:  That  everything  T  leak  on  seemeth  green. 
— Blackstone  observes  (Var.  £d.  vol.  v.  p.  500)  that "  When 
one  has  sat  long  in  the  sunshine,  the  surrounding  objects 
will  often  appear  tinged  with  green." 

192.  Line  63 :  Fair  sir, — and  you  my  merry  MISTRESS.— 
Steevens  says,  "mistress  is  here  used  as  a  trisyllable;" 
but  is  not  it  a  case  where  a  pause  supplies  the  place  of  a 
foot  in  the  line? 

198.  Line  55:  My  name's  Vincent  io;  my  dwelling  Pita.— 
Ft.  Q.  My  name  is  called  Vincentio,  dc.  The  reading  in 
the  text  is  Lettsom's  conjecture. 

191  Line  M :  Sor  be  not  grieved  :  SHE  '8  of  good 
esteem.  —  In  F.  1  grieved  has  not  the  final  ed  elided : 
therefore  we  have  printed  she  *s  and  not  she  is  for  the 
sake  of  the  rhythm. 

195.  Line  77:  Well,  WELL,  Petruchic,  this  has  put  me  in 
heart— The  second  icell  I  have  ventured  to  insert,  as 
without  some  extra  syllable  the  line,  as  given  in  Ff.  Q.,  ii» 
imperfect 

196.  Lines  7d.  70: 

Have  to  my  widow!  aiul  if  sM  befraicard, 

Then  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  UNTOWARD. 

>So  Ff.  Q.     But  might  we  not  read  toward  in  the  sense  of 
"iMdd?"    Compare  III.  Henry  VI.  ii  2.  6»-Cfi: 

Prince.  My  i^r.icious  father,  by  your  kinj^ly  leave, 
I  'II  draw  it  as  apparent  to  the  crown. 
And  in  that  quarrel  use  it  to  t)ie  death. 

Cii/.  Why,  that  is  spoken  like  a  tou-ard  prince. 

ACT  V.    SCEXE  1. 

197.  Line  6:  and  then  come  back  to  my  MASTER*s.~Ff. 
Q.  mistris.  The  correction  is  Capell's.  F.  1,  Q.  have  the 
same  mistake  in  line  55:  "didst  thou  never  see  thy  mas- 
ter's (P.  1,  Q.  mistris)  father?" 

196.  Lines  31,  32:  his  father  is  come  from  PiSA.— Ff.  Q. 
read  Padua,  which  does  not  make  sense;  for  there  can  be 
no  possible  sense  in  his  saying,  when  in  Padua,  that  he 
came /rom  Padua. 

199.  Line  70:  a  copatain  hat.— This  kind  of  hat  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  high  conical  hat,  variously  called 
"copotain,"  "capataln,"  and  "  coptankt,"  according  to 
Planch^'s  Encyclopa^clia  of  Costume  (vol.  i.  p.  258).  Gas- 
coigne  in  his  Councell  to  Withipoll,  included  in  his 
Hearbes,  speaks  of 

A  Co/ctaiftl  hatte  made  on  a  Flenmii&h  blocke. 

—Works,  vol.  L  p.  375. 

SOO.  Line  118:  Right  son  UKTO  the  right  Vincentio.— ¥i. 
Q.  read: 

Right  soti  TO  the  right  J'tncentio; 

printing  lines  116-118  as  prose;  and  it  is  quite  possible 

1  We  take  our  quotation  /itenUim  from  the  Koxbur^fhe  reprint, 
edited  liy  HazUtt.  In  the  Table  of  Collations,  with  which  he  prefaces 
his  edition,  he  gives  eo/tiiueJte  as  the  original  form  of  the  word  In  all 
the  old  copies;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  both  Steevens  and  Nares. 
when  quotini;  this  passage,  give  the  word  as  cpftatitt,  while  Planch^ 
(|uotes  it  co/thamk:  so  that,  as  to  the  orthography  of  the  word,  there 
would  seem  to  be  much  doubt. 
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they  were  right.    If  we  print  it  as  verse  the  slight  emen- 
tlation  of  unto  for  to  by  Capell  is  necessary. 

901.  Line  120:  While  counterfeit  SUPPOSES  bleared  thine 
eyne.—ThiB  is  said  to  be  a  reference  to  Oascoigne's  Sup- 
poeee,  a  play  to  which,  as  has  been  already  explained, 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  been  partly  indebted  for  some 
incidents  in  the  plot  But  it  is  quite  possible  there  may 
be  no  such  reference ;  for  "It  appears  likewise  from  the 
Preface  to  Greene's  Metamorphosis,  that  »upjto»ei  was  a 
g^me  of  some  kind:  'After  supposes,  and  such  ordinary 
sports,  were  past,  they  fell  to  prattle,*  Ac."  (see  Var. 
Ed.  vol  V.  p.  607).  To  bUar  the  eye  means  to  deceive. 
Compare  Chaucer's  Manciple's  Tale : 

For  all  thy  waitinf^,  bUreJis  thin  tyt. 

—Works,  yol.  Ui.  p.  aSfi. 

802.  Line  121:  Here  's  PACKINQ  with  a  vntness.— Com- 
pare  Lear.  iiL  1.  25,  26 : 

what  hath  been  seen, 
Hither  in  snuffs  and  packings  of  the  dukes. 

903.  Line  130:  And  happily  I  have  arriv'd  AT  LAST.— 
So  F.  2,  F.  3.  F.  4:  F.  1,  Q.  *' arrived  at  THB  last." 

801  Line  145 :  My  cake  is  dough.— See  note  35  of  this 
play.  The  following  (|Uotation  from  Howel's  Letters  illus- 
trates well  the  meaning  of  the  phrase.  Speaking  of  the 
birth  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  he  says:  "The  Queen  is  de- 
livered of  a  Dauphin,  the  wonderfull'st  thing  of  this  kinde 
that  any  story  can  parallel;  for  this  is  the  three-and- 
twentieth  yeer  since  she  was  married,  and  hath  continued 
childlessc  all  this  while;  so  that  now  Monsieur's  cake  is 
dough."  EpistoliG  Iloelianto,  Letter  37,  p.  58,  edn.  1645. 
Monsieur,  of  course,  was  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
would  have  succeeded  his  brother,  Louis  XIII.,  had  not 
the  Dauphin  been  bom. 

805.  Lines  147-155.— This  incident,  so  very  characteris- 
tic, of  Petruchio  making  Katharina  kiss  him  in  the  street, 
which  prep.ires  us  very  pleasantly  for  her  perfect  sub- 
mission and  new-bom  gentleness  in  the  next  scene,  does 
not  exist  in  the  old  play,  but  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  own 
dramatic  touches. 

ACT  V.    Scene  2. 

206.  Line  18 :  You  're  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my  sense. 
— Ff.  Q.  read,  redundantly:  "You 're wr^/ sensible."  Com- 
pare note  106  above. 

807.  Line  45 :  Have  at  you  for  a  BITTER  jest  or  two!  — 
Ff.  Q.  read  better,  which  Steevens  thinks  might  have 
meant  merely  "good."  Most  editors  have  adopted  Ca- 
psll's  emendation  bitter,  which  seems  Justified  by  iii  2. 
13  above: 

Hiding  his  ^fJT/rr  jests  in  blunt  behaviour. 

800.  Line  54 :  A  good  SWIFT  simile.— See  note  60,  Love's 
Labour's  Lost. 


Line  66 :  Let  US  each  one  send  WORD  unto  his  toife. 
— Ff.  Q.  read : 

Let 's  each  oi:e  stud  uttto  Mis  w{/e. 

Various  emendations  have  been   proposed;  for  that 
adopted  in  our  text  I  am  responsible. 
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no.  Lines  76,  76: 

Hor.  WhoshaUbegini 
Lac.  Thai  will  I.  -BiondeUo, 

Go,  bid  your  mittrets  corns  to  me. 
Bion.  I  go. 

Arranged  in  Ff.  Q.  thus : 

Hor.  Uh0  shaU  beginf 
Luc.   That  wiU  I. 
Go,  Bicudello,  bid  your  mistress  come  to  me. 
Bion.  /I'o. 

In  order  to  make  the  metre  less  irregular  and  defective, 
I  have  ventured  to  make  a  slight  transposition  of  tovaevi 
the  words  and  rearrange  the  lines  as  in  our  text 

811.  Line  07:  She  wUl  not  COMK.— Ff.  Q.  read:  "91ie 
will  not"    Tlie  come  was  first  added  by  Steevens. 

818.  Line  106:  Here  is  a  wonder,  if  you  teUk  of  WON- 
DER&— Lettsom's  conjecture:  Ff.  Q.  read:  "  if  yon  talk  of  a 
wonder." 

818.  Lines  136-170:  To  form  a  clear  idea  of  Shsk^ 
speare's  great  superiority  l)oth  as  a  dramatist  and  poet, 
let  us  compare  this  beautiful  speech  witli  the  one  in  the 
old  play,  which  runs  as  follows  (linei  1290-1318): 
A'ate.  Then  you  that  Hue  thus  by  your  pompered  wills. 
Now  list  to  me  and  marke  what  I  shall  say. 
Thetemall  power  that  with  his  only  breath. 
Shall  cause  this  end  and  this  besinninK^  frame. 
Not  in  time,  nor  l>efore  time,  but  with  time,  confusd, 
For  all  the  courM;  of  yeares.  of  a^f  cv,  monetbs. 
Of  se.tsons  temperate,  of  dayes  and  houres. 
Are  tund  and  stopt,  by  measure  of  his  hand. 
The  first  world  was,  a  forme,  without  a  furiiie, 
A  heape  cnnfusd  a  mixture  all  deformd, 
A  f^ulfe  of  i^ilfes,  a  body  bodiles. 
Where  all  the  elements  were  orderles. 
Before  the  ({[reat  commander  of  the  world. 
Tlie  King  of  Kings  the  glorious  Cod  of  heauen, 
Who  in  six  dales  did  frame  his  heauenly  worke. 
And  made  all  things  to  st.ind  in  perfit  course. 
Then  to  his  image  he  did  make  a  man. 
Olde  Adam  and  from  his  side  a  sleepe. 
A  rib  was  taken,  of  which  the  Lord  did  make. 
The  woe  of  n:an  so  termd  by  Adam  then. 
Woman  fur  that,  by  her  came  sinne  to  vs. 
And  for  her  Sin  was  Adam  doomd  to  die. 
As  S.ira  to  her  husband,  so  should  we. 
Obey  them,  loue  them,  keepe.  and  nourish  them, 
If  they  by  any  meanes  doo  want  our  helpes. 
Laying  our  handes  vnd^r  theire  feete  to  tread. 
If  that  by  that  we,  might  procure  there  ease. 
And  for  a  president  He  first  begin. 
And  lay  my  hand  vnder  my  husbands  feete. 
She  laies  her  hand  vnder  her  husbands  feete. 

811  Lines  147-140: 

oiM  thai  tares  fce^  thee. 

And  for  thy  maintenance:  commits  his  bodjf 

To  painful  labour  both  by  sea  and  land. 

In  F.  1  this  passage  is  printed  thus: 

one  that  carer  f^r  thee 
And/or  thy  maintenance.    Commits  hu  body,  *c. 

But  the  Camb.  Edd.  and  Globe  Edd.,  without  tH^*^ 
any  authority,  alter  the  sense  of  the  whole  psH*f^  ^ 
omitting  the  stop  after  maintenance.  Surely  Sksk^ 
speare's  meaning  is  clearly  and  forcibly  expressed  ^  ^ 
punctuation  of  F.  1.  "he  cares  (i.^.  takes  care)  for  tk(« 
and  for  thy  maintenance;"  not  as  the  Camb.  Kdd.  bsrc k 
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**  be  cares  for  thee,  and  fur  thy  maintenance  commits  his 
body  to  painful  labour,"  Ac  Grant  White  and  RoUe 
follow  Camb.  Edd.  but  do  not  offer  any  reason  for  making 
a  cliange  which  renders  the  speech  much  less  forcible. 


SIS.  Une  186 :  T  tra«  /  iron  the  wager,  though  you  BIT 
THE  wuiTE.— There  is  a  punning  allusion  to  the  name  of 
Bianca  (^whUe):  to  hit  the  white  was  equivalent  to  getting 
a  bull's-eye. 


ORIGINAL  EMENDATIONS  ADOPTED. 


Kote 

23.  i.  1.  14.  Lueentio  hit  ton.  So  Hanmer  and  Heath. 
2S.  L  1.  4S.  QentUuien^  PRAY  importune  me  no  farther. 
43.    i.  1.  216.    In  brie/,  sir,  iUh  it  thuit  your  pleaeure  w. 

iSitli  it  is  your  pleasure  thna    Cumb.  Edd. 
61.     i.  2.  146.     Hark  y(ru ;   i'U  have  them  very /airly 

htmnd. 
79.    ii.  1.  139.     Welly  tnaytut  thou  woo,  and  happy  be  thy 

»peed  ! 
66.     ii.  1.  202.    2fo  *\tch  A  jade  at  you,  %/  me  ymt  mean. 

S<>  Walker's  conj.  (Kiven  by  Dyce). 
99.     iii.  1.  4.   But,  wramjling^tedant.  this,  HEV.»ISTKR.  is. 
m.    iil.  2.  93.     Were  it  not  better  J  )thmild  rush  in  thmJ 

So  Letttioin  sug<;ei>ts. 
162.    iv.  3.  30.     Why  then,  the  mu*tard,-BlT  without  the 

bee/.    So  Ellis  (without  the  -  ). 
17G     iv  4.  7.     With  mtch  auuterity  at  'U/ngt  to  a  /ather. 

Walker  has  'lonyt  V  a  father. 


Not« 

177.    iv.  4.  9-11. 

T  were  good  that  he  were  tchwil'd. 
Tra.  Fear  you  not  him 

Sirrah  Biondello, 

Sow  do  your  duty  throughly,  1  advite  you. 
192.    iv.  5.  63.     Fair  tir,—and  you  my  merry  mihtrent. 

(—  supplied.) 

194.  iv.  ft.  «M.     Xor  be  not  grieved:  SHE  '8  o/ good  ei^teem. 

195.  iv.  5.  77.     Well,  WELL,  Vetruchio,  thin  hat  put  me  in 

heart. 
200.     v.  2.  (Mi.    Let  ut  each  one  tteiui  WORD  unto  hit  wi/e, 
210.     V.  2.  75,  76. 

Hor.   Who  thaU  begins 
Luc.  That  will  I.  -Biondello, 

(Jo,  hid  ymir  mintretnf  come  to  me. 
Bit)n.  /  go. 


Note 
3. 
66. 
196. 


ORIGINAL  EMENDATIONS  SUCiGESTED. 

Ind.  1.  9,  10.     Go—HY  8.  JERONIMY-^o  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee. 

i.  2.  282.     Petruchio,  I  thall  be  jfour  BKN  v'NiTd. 

iv.  6.  78,  79.     Hare  to  my  widow!  and  i/ nhc  be/roward. 

Then  hatt  thou  taught  Uortentio  to  be  T0WAR1>. 


WORDS   OCCURRING   ONLY  IK   TAMING   OF  THE  SHREW. 

Note  — Tlie  addition  of  sub.,  adj..  verb,  adv.  in  brackets  iniinediutely  after  u  word  indicat<^R  that  the  word  is 
used  as  a  substantive,  adjective,  verb,  or  adverb  only  iu  tite  pussa^^e  or  iniKsa^es  cited. 

The  comiK)und  words  marked  with  un  asterisk  (*)  are  printed  as  two  separate  words  in  F.  1. 


Act  8c.  Line 

•A^iet-baby...       i.  2  79 

'^»iii,li iv.  1  206 

^Mteudix Iv.  4  105 

''^M.Ietart...     iv.  3  89 

^''kanee' VL  1  249 

^lazzled iv.  6  46 

**^*«-*tle-headed .     iv.  1  160 

^-mete iv.  3  113 

^ni„i|,.<i iv.  1  78 

^imuKht Ind.  2  27 

^>Ut.'r« iv.  1  204 


^  Venug  mnd  Atltmiii,  So. 
^'cniu  luul  Adonif.  MS;  8uod 
**••«;  M  verb  in  Lni  reoe,  837. 
'  Aa  verb,  in  OthcUo,  iiL  a  309. 


Act  8c.  Linv 

Bondmaid ii.  1  2 

Boot-liuse iii.  2  68 

B4i*sed ii,  1  355 

U<»ttoiii*(sub.)     iv.  3  138 

BreechiuKi...     Iii.  1  18 

Buttery* Ind.  1  102 

rapred? Ind.  2  38 

Cimdle-coiies...    iii.  2  46 


4  Meaiiinic  "a  tmll  of  thrend." 

»  I'ntcKet,  »iy  which  Hir  Ilutfh 
Erau9  i>n.>tiably  meaa8"frreeeA«il," 
ia  u.-v(l  iu  Merry  Wivet,  ir.  1.  81. 

*  BMtUry-b(ir  is  used  in  Twelfth 
Xijrht.  i.  H.  74. 

^  Lmer'a  CuinpUiut,  349. 


Act  So.  Line 

Canl-maker Ind.  2  20 

Cart  (verb) i.  1  55 

Cavil  (sul))....      ii.  1  Z\fl 

rereu)oninl(adJ.)iii.  2  6 

Clinpeless iii.  2  48 

Chiders i.  2  228 

Clan)?(»ul».)....       i.  2  207 

Conibless ii.  1  227 

Conmionty Ind.  2  140 

Conserves  ^sub.)  Ind.  2  3 

Contributors...      i.  2  215 

^  Ocx-urs  twice  sguln  in  Mime 
Kene.  lines  7,  8.  In  Othvllo.  iii. 
4.  75.  conurvitt  is  the  ivadinK  of 
Q.  1 ;  but  eonmrvtd,  the  readinK 
of  Ff.,  ii  generally  aditpted. 
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Act  ^^;.  Line 

Contrive »    

i. 

2    276 

Copatain(hut). 

V. 

1      69 

Counti-rjioiuts. 

ii. 

1     353 

Coverlet  >" 

iv. 

1     206 

('rack-hemp. .. 

V. 

1      46 

CulTs"  (Hub.).. 

iv. 

3      M 

'Cu8tard-ct>lfin 

iv. 

3      82 

*Den)icnnnon 

iv. 

3      88 

Devote  (adj) . . 

i. 

1      82 

Diaper 

Ind. 

1      67 

•  In  the  nen^e  nf 

"to  wear  out." 

w  LuciYce.  am. 

u  i.«.  cKft  (if  •  Klecre.  V^f— 
blow  with  the  hand,  iiccurs  twice 
in  thii  play.  iii.  •i.iSS.  ir.  1.  67; 
and  in  Hamlet,  ii. '.'.  173. 


WORDS  PECULIAR  TO  THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


Act  Sc.  Line 

Disquiet  (adj.  )l     iv.  1  171 

Dog-weary iv.  2  Go 

^^^ i;:;;« 

Dresser Iv.  1  166 

Ethics" i.  1  32 

Kye-soro" ill.  2  103 

Fashions"....  iii.  2  53 

Fives" ill.  2  56 

Flap-eared iv.  1  160 

Kreu»(.«b.)..{ ;;;  ;  js 

Frolic"  (verb),     iv.  3  184 

•Full-gorged  . .     iv.  1  194 

Galliases ii.  1  380 

Gamut" iii.  1  07 

Girth" iii.  2  01 


Half -checked . .  iii. 

*•  Hasty- witted..  v. 

"Hazel-twig....  li. 

Headstall iii. 

Hipped iii. 

Horse-tail iv. 


13  Ff.  Q.  rend  chefkt*;  \mttthic* 
( Rlackvtone's  coujecture)  is  uhu- 
ally  aflopUtl. 

"  Lurivce,  2fW. 

H  A  di«i>tu(o  of  hones. 

I*  Lurrvi-e.  114«. 

i>  UmkI  ns  an  adj.  in  Mids. 
NiRht'H  Dream,  v.  1.  :i»4. 

17  O^Turs  thn-e  times  again, 
junt  below,  in  thi;*  ncenc. 

18  Occun*  in  Venus  and  Ailunl*. 
266. 


2 

M 

40 

1 

26.'i 

2 

50 

2 

49 

1 

97 

Act  Sc  Line 

Huiigerly"(adJ.)iU.  2  177 

*  Ill-seeming...      v.  2  143 

Incredible ii.  1  SOS 

Intolerable  (adv.)  L  2  89 

Jugs Ind.  2  90 

Junkets iii.  2  259 

Keep  (sub.)....       i.  2  118 

Knit  (sub.)....     iv.  1  96 

Lampass iii.  2  53 

Logger-headed     iv.  1  128 

Logic i.  1  34 

Longly i.  1  170 

(  134 

Loose-bodied ...    iv.  3  -;  ^^g^ 

Lure  s'»  (sub.).,     iv.  1  195 

Mad-brain  (adj.)  iii.  2  10 

Man  21  (verb).,     iv.  1  19<J 

Mathematics...  •(  .*•  ^  ^" 

\  Ii.  1  56,82 

Meacock li.  1  315 

*Mean-apparelled  iii.  2  75 

Mercatante iv.  2  63 

Metaphysics...       i.  1  37 

Mose iii.  2  52 

Motlier-wit....      ii.  1  265 

Mothy iii.  2  50 

Muscadel iii.  2  174 

•Narrow-prjing  iii.  2  148 


Act  8c.  Line 
*  Near-legged.,  lit  2  58 
Needlework...      ii.    1    356 


Ol)eisance Ind. 

Out-Ulk L 

Out-vied Ii. 

Over-leather . . .  Ind. 
Over-merry Ind. 

Parsley iv. 

Peat i. 

Pip i. 

Pithy iii. 

Pittance iv. 

Plash  (sut).) i. 

Proceedera iv. 

■Proud-minded  ii. 


(iii. 
liv. 


is*  Csecl  as  an  adverb  twice, 
Timon,  i.  1.  'Ml,  and  Othello,  iii. 
4.  li«. 

a»  VeniiH  and  .Vdonin.  1027. 

21  In  the  f»ensc  i>f  "  t«»  tame**  (a 
hawk). 
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1  108 

2  248 

1  387 

2  13 
1  137 


4 
1 
2 

1 
4 

1 
2 
1 


*Quick-witted..      v.    2 

Rayed 

"Rope-tricks...      i. 

Rose-water Ind. 

'Rush-candle ..     iv. 

.^ail-mnker v, 

.Scrivener iv. 

Shouldcr-shotten  iii. 

Skipiwr ii, 

i  siet'kly iv. 

Slishsi iv. 

Slit  (verb) v. 

Slow-winjied. . .      ii. 
Smack  (a  kiss)..     Iii. 

Solid iv. 

(    i. 
'(    i. 


Specially 


101 
78 
34 
68 
61 
23 
11 

132 

88 

54 

3 

113 

56 

14 

80 

59 

57 

341 

04 

90 

134 

208 

ISO 

145 

20 

1     121 


2 

1 
o 

1 
5 

1 

4 

2 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


-•  In  the   i-l.ra  e  "slisih   and 
!  slanh." 


Act  Sc.  Line 

Staggers" iii.    t    Ui 

Stoics i.    1     31 

Studs« iii.    2     64 

Super-dainty.,  ii.  1  \^ 
Swayed  554 iii.    2    57 

*Taming-8chool    iv.  2  54..'i5 

Third-l»oroughwjnd.  1  li 

Three-legged..       i.    1  M 

TraiiceM i.    1  182 

Transmutation  Ind.    2  t\ 

Tripe iv.    3  20 

Trunk  (adj.)...     iv.    :J  142 

Undress Ind.    2  119 

Unexperience<l  iv.  1  ^ 
Unpiuked iv.    1   136 

Valance il    I  356 

Velure iii.    2    63 

Wolnut^shell . .    iv.   3    ffi 

Wealthily i  2  75  76 

*  Wedding-garment  iv.  1  52 
Widowhood....  ii.  1  125 
Windgalls"...  iii.  2  54 
Workmanly Ind    2    <2 

Yellows" iii.    2    55 


23  IMlarim,  :W«. 

2<  The  vtrb  »}rav  \*  U)*J  ^i*- 
<(uciitly  by  ShakeftiK-M*  m  it» 
iinlinary  wnsf.  Ff.  Q.  ««<•  •>*^' 
wviw/; but  nmtHfil  rtrainiti.Hiu- 
m«'r'ii  c«injw.'ture,  !•  K«^n>TillJ 
adoi»t<Ml. 

26  Ff .  Q.  here  read  hetvUvftf^- 
TharfMrouyh,  auitthtr  fi-rm  '^ 
thirrl4KtruMith,  o<-cni>  in  1^"'* 
LaUmr'*  L<>«t.  i.  I.  IHTi. 

»  Lucrece,  !C»,  l-'H*.'.. 
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NOTES    ANT)    JNTKODlU'TlUN 

ijy 

F.    A.    MARSHALL 


DRAMATIS    PEKSON.^i:. 

Theseus,  Prince  of  Alliens. 

KoEUS,  Father  to  HermiiL 

Lysander,    )  .    ,  .  .  „ 

>  m  love  with  Hermia. 
Demetrius,  j 

Philostrate,  Master  of  the  Revels  to  Theseus. 

Quince,  the  Carininter. 

Snug,  Uie  Joiner. 

Bottom,  the  Weaver. 

Flute,  the  Bellows-mender. 

Snout,  the  Tinker. 

Starveling,  the  Tailor. 

HiiTOLYTA,  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  l)eti*otlied  to  Theseus. 
Hermia,  Daughter  of  Egeu.s,  in  love  with  Lysander. 
Helena,  in  love  with  Demetrius. 

Attendants  on  Theseus  and  Hi])|K)Iyta. 

Oberon,  King  of  the  Fairie«. 
Titan  I  A,  Queen  of  the  Fairies. 
Puck  or  Rouin  Goodfellow,  a  Fairv. 
1*ea.sebloss()m,  \ 

(\)mVEB,  !    r.    .    . 

/  Fames. 
Moth,  [ 

mustaudseed,  j 

Other  Fairies  attending  on  ()l)eron  and  Titania. 

Py  RAMUS, 

TlllSBE, 

Wall,  )  C'liamctei's  in  the  Interlude  ])ei-fonne<l  by  the  Clowns 

Moonshine,  I 
Lion,  / 


Scene — Athens  and  a  Wood  not  far  from  it. 


TLME   OF   ACTION  (accorJing  to  Daniel). 

Day  1.  Act  I. 

Day  2.  Acts  11.  III.  and  i»art  of  Sceno  1,  Act  IV. 

Day  3.  Part  of  Scene  1,  Act  IV.:  Scene  'i,  Act  IV.  and  Act  V. 


HISTORIC   PERIOD:  Traditional 


A  MIDSUMMER   NIGHT'S   DEEAM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


LITERARY    HISTORY. 

This  play  was  firnt  printed  in  1600  in  Qmirto, 
with  the  following  title : 

A  I  Midsoninier  nights  |  dreanie.  j  Ah  it 
hath  beene  sundry  times  pub  |  lickehf  acted,  by 
the  Right  hoaoura  \  ble,  the  Lord  (,'hamberlaine 
hiM  I  9eru<ints.  \  Written  by  William  Shake- 
upeare.  \  Imprintetl  at  London,  for  Thomas 
Fis/ter,  and  are  to  j  \te  8<.>ulde  at  his  shoppe,  at 
the  Signe  of  the  White  Hart,  |  in  Heetestreete. 
1600. 

In  tht'  siune  year  another  Quarto  api)eared, 
the  title  being: 

A  i  Midsommer  nights  |  dreame.  |  As  it 
hath  l>eene  sundry  times  pub  I  likely  a^^ted,  by 
the  Riffht  Honoura  \  ble,  the  Lord  Clianil)er- 
laine  his  |  seruants.  \  Written  by  William 
Sfuikenpeare.  \  7Vi*/^^<'(f  by  Limes  Roberts,  1600. 

The  iirst  Quarto  was  entered  by  Fisher  («i 
the  Stationers'  Register  in  Octol>er,  1600. 
Ro1>erts'  edition  is  not  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall ;  and,  as  it  wiis  followe<I  by  the  editors 
of  the  first  Folio,  and  contains  more  stage  di- 
rections tlian  Fisher's  edition,  it  may  prol>ably 
have  been  a  pirated  reprint  of  Fisher's,  made 
for  the  use  of  the  phiyers ;  for  it  is  difficult 
to  l>elieve  that  Fisliers  edition  should  have 
I)ecome  so  rare,  before  the  first  Folio  was 
luinted,  that  the  editors  were  not  able  to  avail 
tliemselves  of  it,  luul  they  wished  to  do  so.  The 
play  is  mentioneil  by  Meres,  in  Palhulis  Tamia, 
Hotliat  it  nmst  have  been  acted  before  ir)98. 
This  is  all  the  direct  evidence  we  have  as  to 
its  date;  but  th:it  it  was  among  Shakespeare's 
«arly  plays  the  internal  evidence  leaves  little 
f^m  for  doubt.  It  has  l>een  sup]>o8ed,  by 
■nanyconmientitors,  that  a  Midsummer  Night's 
'■^ream  was  written  expressly  for  Home  par- 
^'^^'ular  man'iage  festivities.  Tieck  and  Ulrici 
^lought  that  the  nu{)tials,  so  honoured,  were 
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those  of  Lord  Southampton  ;  but  Elze,  Kui'z, 
and  Dowden  think  that  it  was  written  for 
the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  with  Lady 
Frances  Walsingham,  the  widow  of  Sidney, 
which  took  place  in  the  early  s))nng  of  1590. 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  Oberon 's 
song,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  phiy,  has  any 
connection  with  any  other  marriage  ceremony 
thiin  that  of  Theseus  and  Hipix>lyt<i.  At  any 
rate  there  is  not  the  slightest  external  evi- 
dence to  support  this  theory. 

The  remarkable  description  by  Titania  in 
ii.  1.  88-117  has  been  sup]X)sed  to  refer  to 
some  esi)ecially  phen<^»menal  weather  which 
had  recently  occurre<i  when  this  play  was  first 
produced.  Stowe,  in  his  Annals,  records  in 
the  year  1594-5  a  time  of  great  dearth,  when 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  rose  to  an  enormous 
price,  conse^juent  on  the  heiivy  rains  which 
took  place  during  May,  June,  and  July,  1594, 
and  in  Septeml)er  of  the  sjime  yeiir.  It  is, 
prol)ably,  to  this  deiirth  that  Tibinia's  speech 
refers.^  In  fact  the  year  1595  may  be  «ii)proxi- 
mately  fixed  as  the  date  when  tliis  play  was 
first  pnxluced ;  but  it  may  have  been  earlier. 
The  detailed  descriptions  of  the  countr}', 
flowers,  &c.,  and  the  clowns'  interlude,  both 
[)oiut  to  its  having  l)een  one  of  those  plays,  of 
which  the  plan,  at  least,  was  composed  when 
Shakespeare's  life  at  Stratford-on-Avon  was 
fresh  in  his  memoiy. 

Tl»e  well-known  lines,  v.  1.  52,  53: 

The  thrico  three  Muses  mourning  for  the  death 
Of  Learning,  late  deceosM  in  Iwggary, 

have  l)een  fixed  uix>n  by  nearly  all  commen- 
tators iis  having  special  reference  to  some  re- 
cent event.   In  the  opinion  of  s<mie  this  event 

1  Sec  Foreword*  to  Stafford's  Examinatutn,  <^e.  New 
Shak.  Soc.  rnlilieations  (Series  vi.  No.  8.  P.  xlv.),  where 
the  extracts  from  Stowe,  relating  to  this  dearth,  arc  given. 
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was  the  death  of  Spenser;  but  as  this  occurred 
on  January  16th,  1599,  the  allusion  must  have 
been  inserted  after  the  play  was  tirst  pro- 
duced, if  they  refer  to  the  death  of  the  author 
of  the  Fairy  Queen.  Tlie  poeni  which  Spenser 
caHe<I  Tlie  Tears  of  the  Muses  appeared  in 
1591;  and  it  is  to  that  these  allusions  are 
thought  by  some  to  refer.  The  most  probable 
explanation  is  that  they  refer  to  the  death  of 
(rreene,  who  died  in  the  autumn  of  1592. 
(.Jreene  parades  the  fact,  on  the  title-page  of 
his  works,  that  he  was  Magister  Artium 
utriuiK/ue  Cnirerntatis ;  so  that  the  wonls 
"Learning  late  deceas'd  in  beggary"  would 
certainly  descril>e  his  death,  which  took  ])lace, 
in  the  utmast  misery  and  want,  in  a  London 
attic.     The  words,  v.  1 .  54 : 

This  is  some  satire,  keen  and  critical 

wouhl  seem  to  imply  that  the  death,  of  whom- 
soever it  might  })e,  was  not  regardetl  by  Shake- 
speare with  any  feelings  of  reverent  srjrrow, 
such  as  would  l>e  occa>^ioned  bv  the  death  of  one 
whom  he  resj)ected  and  loved.  It  is  certfiin  he 
could  not  have  entei*tfiined  such  feelings  for 
Robert  Greene.  Other  ciivumstances  that 
may  guide  us  in  detennining  tlie  date  of  the 
j>lay  are — tii-st,  the  fact  that  a  new  edition  was 
j)ubli8hed,  in  1595,  of  North's  Translation  of 
Plutarch,  containing  the  life  of  Theseus,  to 
which  Shakespeare  may  have  been  indebted 
for  some  details  concerning  Tlieseus  mentioned 
in  this  play.  Secondly,  that  Golding's  Trans- 
lation of  Ovid's  Met{imorj)hoses,  which  first 
appeared  in  a  complete  form  in  15()7,  and  was 
iift^rwards  reprinted  five  times  between  that 
date  and  1593 — in  the  latU*r  yefir  two  reprints 
appeared — containing,  as  it  did,  the  story  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  may  have  suggested  to 
Shakespeare  the  subject  of  the  Interlude.* 

This  play  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  early  original  plays  of  Shakes] >eare.  There 
is  no  storv  or  older  dnimatic  work,  as  vet  dis- 
<*overed,  up<>n  which  it  could  Ix*  founded.  It 
<loes  not  nj)pear  that  Shakespeare  owed  any- 
thing, not  even  a  hint,  much  less  the  ground- 
work  of  the  story,   to  the  Knight's  Tale  in 


t  For  some  account  of  various  stories  and  poems  on  the 
subject  of  i'yniinuH  and  ThislK.',  published  in  tlic  IGth  and 
17th  centurien,  sec  note  A\. 
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Chaucer;  no  doubt  he  took  some  of  the  in- 
cidents of  the  Interlude  from  *'The  Legend 
of  Tisbe  of  Babylon"  in  the  older  author's  Le- 
gends of  Fair  Women  (Chaucer's  Minor  Poema, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  285-291). 

The  ix)pularity  of  this  play  in  Shakespeare's 
time  gave  rise  to  the  publication  of  several 
works  suggested  by  the  fairy  portion  of  this 
play:  (1)  A  play  (probably)  mentioned  in  Hens- 
lowe's  Diary,  as  written  by  Henry  Chettle, 
under  the  date  7th  September  and  9th  Sep- 
tember, 1602,  called  Robin  Goodfellowe;  (2) 
A  biillad  called  **The  Mad  Merry  Pranks  of 
Robin  Grood fellow.  To  the  tune  of  Dulciiut. 
London,  printed  for  H[enry]  G[os8on]  circa 
1630."  This  is  the  same  ballad  printed  by  Percy 
(Reliques,  pp.  498-501),  and  attribute<l  to  Ben 
Jonson  without  any  apparent  authority.  (3)  A 
tract  published  in  1628  under  the  title  d 
"  Robin  (imnl- Fellow ;  His  Mad  Prankea,  and 
Merr}'  Jests,"  &c.  (Printed  in  two  parts,  162R) 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  thought  that 
Shakespeare  might  have  Wen  indebted  for  the 
name  of  Olieron,  and  for  the  idea  of  the  Fairv 
Court,  to  Robert-Greene's  drama  "The  Scottish 
Historic  of  James  the  fourth,  slaine  at  Flcxl- 
den.  Entermixed  with  a  pleasant  Comedie, 
[)resented  by  Oboram  Kingof  Fayeries"  printed 
in  1598;  but,  except  the  name  of  the  King('f 
the  Fairies,  there  does  not  seem  an3rthing  in 
common  between  the  two  plays.  It  aj>j>ear8, 
however,  that  **Ol)eron  and  Titania  had  been 
intnxluce<l  in  a  dramatick  entertainment  ex- 
hibited before  Queen  Elizaljeth  in  1591,  when 
she  was  at  Elvetham  in  Hampshire;  as  ap- 
pears from  A  Description  of  the  Queene's  En- 
tertainment in  Progress  at  Lonl  Hartford's, 
&c.  i)rinted  in  4to.  in  1591"  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  ii. 
p.  337).  It  is  possible  that  from  this  source 
Shakespeare  took  some  of  the  names  in  his 
piece. 

STAGE    HISTORY. 

Til  is  play  must  have  been  more  ix)puLir  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  and  during  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  than  it  was  during 
the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  John  Gee,  in  1624,  allude* 
to  it:  "As  for  flashes  of  light,  we  might  see 
very  ('hea|)e  in  the  Comedie  of  Piramus  and 
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Thisb^,  where  one  comes  in  with  a  Lanthome 
and  Acta  MoonetJiine ''  (New  Shreds  of  the  old 
Snare,  &c.,  1624,  i)p.  17,  20). 

In  1630  John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  men- 
tions it  as  if  it  were  a  popular  [)lay :  "  I  say 
88  it  is  applawsefully  written  and  commended 
to  posterity  in  the  Midsummer  nights  dreame. 
If  we  offend,  it  is  with  our  good  will,  we  came 
with  no  intent,  but  to  offend,  and  shew  our 
simple  skill "  [Epistle  prefixed  to  "Sir Gregory 
Nonsense ;  his  news  from  no  place."  Works 
(collected  hy  himself),  1(»30.  Folio.  First  i>iece 
in  the  Second  Part],  Many  i)eople  think  that 
this  play  is  the  one  referred  to  in  the  follow- 
ing onler  made  by  Commissarj'-general  John 
Spencer  in  1631 :  *' Likewise  wee  doe  order  that 
Mr.  Wilson  because  hee  was  a  speciall  jilotter 
and  Contriver  of  this  busines  and  did  in  such  a 
brutishe  Manner  act  the  same  with  an  Asses 
head,  therefore  he  shall  vpjKm  Tuisday  next 
from  6  of  the  Ckx^ke  in  the  Morning  till  sixe 
of  the  Clocke  at  night  aitt  in  the  Porters 
Lodge  .at  my  Ix)rd  Bishojips  house  with  his 
feete  in  the  stockes  and  Attvred  with  his  Asse 

«r 

head  and  a  bottle  of  haye  sett  Wfore  him  and 
this  .superscripcion  on  his  breast; 

GocmI  people  I  have  played  the  bea.«t 
And  brought  ill  thinj^s  to  passe 

1  was  a  man,  but  thus  have  made 
Myselfe  a  Silly  Asse." 

—Lambeth  MS.  1030,  art.  5,  p.  3. 

But  there  is  some  doubt  whether  this  does  re- 
fer to  the  character  of  Bottom;  for,  elsewhere, 
Spencer  speaks  of  the  play  as  a  comedy  "  con- 
trived" by  "one  Mr.  WiKson"  [See  Ingleby's 
Centurie  of  Prayse,  p.  354  (note)]. 

The  iK>pularity  of  this  play,  after  Shake- 
speare's death,  is  fuilher  cunHmied  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  plays,  i)ortions  of 
which  were  converted  into  "Drolls,"  and  re- 
presenteil  during  the  Protectorate  in  spite  of 
the  onlinance  of  the  Long  Parliament  against 
stage  plays.  Kirkman  (1673)  says  in  his  work 
on  "Drols  and  Farces:"  "When  the  publicpie 
Theatres  were  shut  up,  and  the  Actors  for- 
bidden to  present  us  with  any  of  their  Tra- 
gedies, because  we  had  enough  of  that  in  ear- 
Best,  and  (^ome<lies,  Injcause  the  Vices  of  the 
Age  were  too  lively  an<l  smartly  rej)resented; 
then  all  that  we  could  divert  our  selves  with 


were  tliese  humours  and  pieces  of  Plays,  which 
passing  \mder  the  Name  of  a  merry  conceited 
Fellow,  called  Bottom  the  Weaver^  Simpleton 
the  Smith,  John  Swablx'r,  or  some  such  Title, 
were  only  allowed  us,  and  that  but  by  ste<ilth 
too,  and  under  pretence  of  Rope-dancing,  or 
the  like."  ^  The  exact  title  of  the  "  Droll,"  which 
is  printed  in  Part  II.  of  the  above-mentioned 
work,  was  "The  merry  conceited  Humoui-s  of 
Bott<nn  the  Weaver."  This  "Droll"  appeai-s 
to  have  been  printed  alone  as  a  comedy  in 
1661. 

It  is  one  of  the  plays  which  Pepys  witnessed ; 
but  not  with  any  great  admimtion,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  following  account  he  gives  of 
it  (under  date  29th  Sei)tember,  1662):  "To  the 
Kiiiff's  Tlieatre,  where  we  saw  *  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,'  which  I  had  never  seen  before, 
nor  shall  ever  see  again,  fur  it  is  the  most  in- 
sipid ridiculous  play  that  ever  I  saw  in  my 
life"  (vol.  ii.  p.  51). 

The  next  mention  of  the  piece  we  tind  is  in 
Downes'  Roscius  Anglicanus,  as:  "Tlie  Fairy 
Queen,  made  into  an  Opera,  from  a  Comedy  of 
Mr.  Shakes|)ear's."  The  music  being  by  Pur- 
cell,  the  dances  by  Priest.  This  j)iece  was 
l)roduced  in  1692;  and,  acconling  to  Downes: 
"The  Court  and  Town  were  wonderfully 
satisfy'd  with  it;  but  the  expences  in  setting 
it  out  being  so  great,  the  C'ompany  got  very 
little  by  it"  (]).  57).  Genest  gives  a  condensed 
account  of  the  jilot  and  scenario  of  this  ])iece 
(.see  vol.  ii.  pp.  25, 26),  from  which  we  extnict  the 
following  ])articulars:  "Act  5th  —  The  Duke, 
Egeus  &c.  enter — the  four  lovers  wake  and 
go  out  to  be  married  —  Bottom  widces  and 
speaks  his  .soliloquy — the  Clowns  enter  and  go 
thn)ugh  the  last  scene  of  the  original  4th  Act 
— The  Duke  and  the  serious  characters  re- 
enter— and  afterwards  the  Fairies— Oberon 
tells  the  Duke  he  will  feast  his  eye  and  ear — 
Juno  appears  in  a  machine — the  Peacocks 
spiead  their  tiiils  and  fill  the  mi<ldle  of  the 
Tlieatre — the  scene  changes  to  a  Chinese  Gjir- 
den  —  a  Cliinese  man  and  woman  sing — G 
Monkies  dance  &c.  &c. — Ol)eron  and  Tit'inia 
speak  a  sort  of  Epilogue."    (ienest  adds  some- 


1  All  the  above  (luotations  are  taken  from  In^'kby's 
Centurie  of  Prayse. 
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what  inconsistently:  *'0n  the  whole  this  play 
does  not  differ  materially  from  the  original; 
several  slight  changes  are  made  in  the  dia- 
logue— the  character  of  Hippolita  is  omitted — 
Theseus'  speech  about  *  the  poet's  eye '  &c.  is 
sadly  mutilated — a  great  deal  of  machinery 
singing  and  dancing  are  introduced." 

On  29th  Octol)er,  1716,  an  operetta,  by  Le- 
veridge,  taken  from  this  play,  was  produced 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  author  says:  "  I 
have  made  bold  to  dress  out  the  original  in 
Recitative  and  Airs  after  the  present  Italian 
mode."  The  only  characters  introduced  from 
Shakespeare  are  those  which  figure  in  the  In- 
terlude of  Pyramus  and  Tliisbe.  Certiiin  mu- 
sical spectatoi*s,  called  Semibreve,  CVotchet, 
and  Gamut,  aie  introduced.  Leveridge  ap- 
pears to  have  played  Pyramus  and  Prologue. 
Genest  remarks:  "One  thuig  is  very  badly 
managed — Bottom  &c.  who  in  the  1st  scene 
are  represented  as  about  to  act  the  Mask,  do 
not  really  act  in  it "  (vol.  ii.  p.  (505). 

On  3d  February,  1755,  a  new  English  opera, 
called  The  Fairies,  was  produced  at  Drury 
Lane,  the  dialogue  of  which  was  taken  from  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  with  about  twenty- 
seven  songs  added.  The  clowns  are  omitted 
altogether.  For  this  judicious  concoction  Gar- 
rick  is  Ijelieved  to  have  been  responsible;  at 
any  rate  he  wrote  the  prologue.  It  was  acted 
about  nine  times  according  to  Genest.  Two 
Italians,  Signor  Curioni,  as  Lysander,  and 
Signora  Passiirini,  as  Hermia,  appeared  in  the 
piece,  and,  according  to  Wilkinson,  contributed 
greatly  to  what  success  it  had. 

The  next  representation  of  this  piece  seems 
to  have  taken  place,  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
on  23rd  November,  17(53.  Of  this  version 
of  Shakespeare's  play  Genest  says:  **it  was 
acted  but  one  night — it  is  a  bad  alteration 
of  the  original — nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Mock  Play  is  omitted,  and  Shakespeare's 
piece  is  turned  into  a  sort  of  Opera  with  33 
songs."  Garrick  was  re8i>onsible  for  this  pre- 
cious tribute  to  Shakesiware's  genius;  though 
Colman  got  the  credit  of  it  for  some  little 
time.  On  26th  November  it  was  cut  down  to 
an  afterpiece,  "Theseus  and  all  the  serious 
characters"  being  omitted.  In  this  shai>e  it 
wjis  acted  several  times  during  the   sea.son 
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1763,  1764;  and  revived  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  on  10th  July,  1777,  when  Parsoiui 
played  Bottom. 

The  next  record  we  find  of  any  representa- 
tion of  this  play  is  on  17th  January,  1816: 
"Not  acted  50  years,  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  in  3  Acts."  The  cast  included  Liston 
as  Bottom,  Emery  as  Quince,  Miss  Stephens 
as  Hermia,  Miss  Foote  as  Helena,  and  Miss 
Sai-a  Booth  as  the  Puck.  The  version  was 
by  Reynolds.  Genest  (see  vol.  viii,  pp.  545, 
546)  sums  up  his  account  of  it  thus:  "jet 
this  alteration  does  Reynolds  no  credit — it  is 
so  far  better  than  that  of  1763,  as  he  has 
about  16  songs  instead  of  33 — he  has  also  re- 
stored the  mock  Tragedy,  and  some  other  pas- 
sages of  the  original"  (p.  548). 

In  our  time  this  play  was  included  in  Phelps' 
series  of  revivals  at  Sa<ldlers'  Wells  Theatre. 
It  was  produced  with  Mendelssohn's  music, 
and  the  most  artistic  scenery,  dresses,  &c.,  by 
Charles  Kean,  on  15th  October,  1856.  Harley 
[)layed  Bottom,  and  Mr.  Frank  Matthews  was 
Quince;  but  the  revival  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  fact  that  Puck  was  played  by  Miss  Ellen 
Terry,  that  most  charming  of  all  actresses, 
within  our  own  recollection,  who  have  made 
Shakespeare's  heroines  live  once  more  on  the 
stiige. 

CRITICAL  REMARKS. 

This  is  the  only  play  of  Shakespeare's,  be- 
sides the  Tempest,  in  which  supernatural  or 
non-human  characters  are  introduced  as  taking 
an  important  part  in  the  dramatic  actiou.* 
For  we  cannot  include  the  disembodied  spirits 
or  ghosts  introduced  in  Henry  VI.,  RichardllL 
Henry  VIII.,  Julius  Caisar,  or  the  pagan 
deities  in  C^mbeline  and  Pericles,  or  the  ap- 
paritions in  Macbeth,  as  characters  essential  to 
the  action  of  those  plays.  A  comparison  of  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  with  the  Teni})est 
will  serve  to  show  us,  better  than  any  amount 
of  essays,  the  enormous  advance  which  Shake- 
speare made  in  intellectual  and  dnimatic  jwwer 
during  the  period  that  he  was  writing  for  the 


»  Of  course  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father,  supernatunl 
hecnuse  he  is  a  ghost,  but  essentially  human  in  the  interest 
wliich  surrounds  hira,  must  be  excepted. 
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stage.     How  much  more  subtle,  from  a  mere 
psychological  point  of  view,  how  much  more 
effective,  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view,  are 
Ariel  and  Caliban,  compared  with  Oberon  and 
Titania  and  even  Puck ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fairy  aupemumeraries  who  figure  in  this  play ! 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  though  Shake- 
speare has  represented  the  Fairies,  in  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  as  beings  of  diminutive 
size,  he  has  endowed  them  with  all  the  weak- 
nesses, and  vices,  we  may  almost  say,  of  human 
nature.    How  infinitely  inferior  in  conception 
is  Puck  to  Ariel !  The  earlier  creation  is  simply 
the  embodiment,  poetical  to  a  certain  degi*ee, 
of   tlie   Rol)in  Goodfellow  who  figured   an  a 
mischievous  elf  in  so  many  old  women's  tales. 
The  latter  creation  is  an  ethereal  if  not  spirit- 
ual being,  whose  intense  yearning  for  liberty, 
the  chanicteristic  of  all  pure  creatures,  is  so 
p)athetic.     Some  writers  have  pointed  out  the 
contrast     between    the    vulgar    clowns    who 
furnish  the  comic  element  of  this  play,  and 
the  fairy  beings  who  make  such  sport  of  the 
human  lovers,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  one 
another.     But,  granting  that  the  tiny  elves, 
who  minister  to  Bottom's  wants,  are  more  re- 
fined than  his  fellow-actors  in  the  Interlude, 
yet,  as  regards  the  highest  moral  (qualities,  there 
is  surely  little  to  choose  between  the  fairies  and 
the  mortals  in  this  play.    Oberon  and  Titania 
are  perpetually  quarrelling ;  and  are  actuated 
by  as  contemptible  motives — indeed  we  may 
say  by  more  contemptible  ones — than  Lysander 
and  Hermia,  or  Demetrius  and  Helena.   Puck 
is  quite  as  successful  in  debasing  the  nature  of 
Titania  as  he  is  in  corrupting  the  fidelity  of 
Lysander  or  Demetriua     Wrangling  between 
the  Fairy  King  and  Queen  is  not  a  whit  more 
dignifie<l  or  refined  than  the  quarrels  of  the 
human  lovers.     It  is  in  the  essentially  human 
characters  which  he  gives  to  the  superhimian 
beings  in  this  play,  that  the  evidence  of  Shake- 
gpeai'e's  earlier  work  is  manifested,  quite  as 
much  as  in  any  defects  in  the  construction  or 
language  of  the  play.     The  constant  use  of 
rhyme  must  })e  regarded  as  incidental  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  not  as  indicative  of 
the  author's  being  still  in  a  state  of  transition 
as  regai-ds  the  management  or  form  of  his 
verse. 


As  fai*  as  the  human  characters  of  this  play 
are  concerned,  with  the  exception  of  **  sweet- 
faced"  Nick  Bottom  and  his  amusing  com- 
panions, very  little  can  be  said  in  their  praise. 
Theseus  and  Hippolyta,  Lysander  and  Hermia, 
Demetrius  and  Helena  are  all  alike  essentially 
uninteresting.  Neither  in  the  study,  nor  on 
the  stage,  do  they  attract  much  of  our  sympathy. 
Their  loves  do  not  move  us;  not  even  so  much 
as  those  of  Biron  and  Rosaline,  P*roteus  and 
Julia,  Valentine  and  Silvia.  If  we  read  the 
I)lay  at  home,  we  hurry  over  the  tedious 
quarrels  of  the  lovers,  anxious  to  assist  at  the 
rehearsal  of  the  tragi-comedy  of  "Pyranms 
and  Thisbe."  Tlie  mighty  dispute,  that  rages 
between  Oberon  and  Titfinia  about  the  change- 
ling bf>y,  does  not  move  us  in  the  least  degree. 
We  are  much  more  anxious  to  know  how 
Nick  Bottom  will  acquit  himself  in  the  tragical 
scene  between  Pyramus  and  Thisbe.  It  is  in 
the  comic  portion  of  this  play  that  Shakesi)eare 
manifests  his  dramatic  genius ;  here  it  is  that 
his  power  of  cliaracterization,  his  close  observa- 
tion of  human  nature,  his  subtle  humour  make 
themselves  felt.  Of  pathos,  in  this  play,  there 
is  little  or  none;  in  fact  there  is  no  room  for  it; 
but  there  would  have  been,  had  he  written  it 
later  on  in  life,  more  enthusiasm,  more  })ower- 
ful  grasp  of  character  in  his  mortal  heroes  and 
heroines,  than  there  is  at  present.  Of  j)oetical 
language  there  is  much,  as  there  Ciinnot  fail 
to  be  in  anything  that  Shakespeare  wrote;  but 
of  his  higher  qualities  we  may  say,  in  spite  of 
the  extravagant  praise  which  has  been  l)e- 
stowed  by  some  critics  upon  this  fairy-comedy, 
there  is  little  to  be  found. 

Recognizing,  to  its  full  extent,  the  grace  and 
vivacity  of  Puck,  we  must  still  hold  that  Nick 
Bottom  is  the  gem  of  this  work.  The  youthful 
power  of  observation,  sho\\'n  in  the  Interlude 
of  the  Worthies  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Ls 
here  matured.  No  more  masterly  i)ortrait  of 
good-humoured  self-conceit  has  ever  been 
drawn  than  tliat  of  Nick  Bottom,  "  that  most 
lovely  gentleman-like  man,"  ready  to  play  the 
lover  or  the  hero,  Pyramus  or  Ercles,  the  Lion 
or  the  Wall;  indeed,  every  character,  animate 
or  inanimate,  which  figures  in  this  wonderfid 
piece  of  "very  tragical  mirth."  The  unquestion- 
ing homage  that  is  paid  to  him  by  his  fellow 
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clowns,  the  almost  reverential  admiration  in 
which  they  hold  him,  the  implicit  confidence 
in  his  talents  whichthey  display,  are  all  wonder- 
fully true  to  nature:  they  jirove  what  a  ciireful 
study  Shakespeare  had  made  of  those  heroes 
of  a  small  village  community  who  wield  the 
power  of  an  autocrat,  with  scarcely  a  murmur 
from  the  most  dyspeptic  rebel;  partly  in  virtue 
of  their  physical  and  intellectual  advantages, 
insignificant  as  both  of  these  may  seem  rela- 
tively; mostly  in  virtue  of  an  invincible  good- 
humoured  self -confidence,orrather  self-conceit; 
good-humoured,  because,  being  so  i)erfectly 
])leajsed  with  itself,  it  can  afford  to  be  pleasant 
with  others. 

While  insisting  on  the  comparative  ineffec- 
tiveness of  this  play  from  a  dramatic  point  of 
view,  we  are  not  prevented  from  appreciating 
the  many  beautiful  descriptive  passages,  the 
countless  graceful  touches,  which  render  this 
work  one  of  the  favourite  studies  of  those  who 
love  Shakespeai'e  as  a  poet  rather  than  as  a 
dramatist;  passages  which  linger  sweetly  in 
our  memory,  as  we  stroll  through  some  wood- 
liind  scene,  greeting  with  loving  eyes  the  wild 
flowers  familiar  to  us  from  childhood,  endeared 
to  us  by  countless  associations,  and  once  peopled 
by  our  budding  imaginations  with  some  such 
fiiir}'  beings  as  those  which  waited  on  Titania 
and  her  "gentle  joy."  Although  the  lovers' 
(]uarrels,  and  the  various  comi)lications  which 
iirise  from  the  mistakes  of  Puck,  or  from  the 
(lesigns  of  Oberon,  do  not  excite  our  symjmthy 
when  i)re8ented  in  action ;  yet  they  furnish  us 
with  very  delightful  reading.  Nor  can  we  fail 
to  admire  the  skill  with  which  the  incongruous 
elements  of  Fairyland  and  Clownland — if  we 
may  use  the  expression — are  blended  together; 
and  the  subtle  manner  in  which  the  difficulty 
of  j)oiti'aying  the  lives  of  immortal  and  super- 
human Injinga  is  contnisted  with  the  difficulty, 
experienced  by  the  rude  Athenian  countrymen 
in  their  attempts  at  what  we  now  call  realism 
in  the  scenic  |x)rtion  of  the  Interlude  which 
they  i)resent.  The  drawback,  i:)ointed  out  by 
Hiizlitt  and  by  many  other  critics,  which 
besets  A  Midsunmier  Night's  Dream  as  a  sUxge 
l)lay,  namely,  that  the  Fairies,  whom  our  im- 
jigination  pictures  as  diminutive  beings,  have 
to  be  represented  by  men  and  women,  will 
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always  tend  to  render  this  play  ineflfective  from 
an  acting  point  of  view. 

Although  this  play  cannot  be  called  a  pagtond 
drama,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  help  comparing 
it  witli  The  Sad  Shepherdess  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  which  shares  with  A  Midflummer 
Night's  Dream  the  honour  of  having  suggested 
to  Milton  the  most  delightful  of  all  hia  poems, 
Com  us.  Sliakespeare  lias  the  advantage  of  his 
rivals  in  that  dramatic  insight,  which  tau^t 
him  to  blend  with  the  Fairy  story  the  humor- 
ous underplot  in  which  Bottom  and  his  com- 
panions are  involved.  But  there  is,  perhaps, 
nothing  in  Shakesj^eare's  play  so  beautiful  in 
conception  as  the  characters  of  the  Satyr,  of 
Amoret,  and  of  Clorin  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  play;  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no 
blot  in  Shakesi)eare's  comedy  like  Cloe,  the 
wanton  shepherdess. 

As  to  the  name  of  the  piece,  it  has  been 
often  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should   be  called   A  Midsummer  Nighfs 
Dream ;   for  it  is  expressly  stated   that  the 
jiction  takes  place  in  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of   May:    but,   possibly,  Shakespeare 
intended  by  the  name,  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  to  indicate  that  this  comedy  repre- 
sented that  curious  mixture  of  incongruous 
elements  which  figure  so  often  in  dreams;  and 
that  it  wivs  the  result  of  those  recollections  of 
a  country  life  which  come  to  a  busy  man,  on 
a  fine  summer's  day,  in  the  midst  of  the  tur- 
moil of  a  town  Hfe.     When  Charles  Lamb 
ciilled  out  for  a  candle,  in  order  that  he  might 
indite  an  ode  to  the  sun,  he  was  uttering 
something  more  than  a  paradox,  somethmg 
very  near  a  great  truth.    There  is  little  doubt 
that  many  of  the  most  beautiful  descriptions 
of  country  life  have  been  written  amid  the 
dingy  surroundings  of  a  great  city:  we  may 
well  imagine  that  Sliakesjware  wrote  this  play 
in  his  modest  room  at  Blackfriars;  and  that, 
amidst  the  inoilorous  and  unlovely  surround- 
ings, he  recalled  with  a  yearning  affection  the 
woods  and  flowers,  and  the  many  fanciful  ideas 
that  Nature  and  the  country  ever  suggest  to 
a  poet's  mind  ;  objects  and  ide-as  in  which  he 
had   taken,  so  often,  a   pure   delight,  when 
wandering  in  the  beautiful  neighbourhood  f*' 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


A  MIDSUMMEU   NIGHT'S   DliEAM. 


Sl-f,ke  I,      J(/<f.W 


„  the  palace  of 


The.  Now,  fair  Hii)pijlyta,  our  nuptial  hour 
Draws  OD  apace;  four  happy  days  bring  in 
Another  moon:  but,  U,  uii^thinks,  how  slow 
',ThiB  old  moon  wanes!  Qshe  lingers'  m;  de- 
Like  to  a  step*dame,  or  a  dowager, 
Long  withering  out  a  yimng  man's  revenue.] 

Hip.   Four  days  will  quickly  steep  them- 
selves in  nights; 
Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time; 
And  then  the  moon,  like  to  a  silver  Imw 
Kew-bent  in  heaven,  shall  behold  the  night  10 
Of  our  solemnitiea 

The.  Go,  Philostrate,' 

Stir  up  the  Athenian  youth  to  merriments; 
A.wake  the  pert^  oiiil  nimble  Mpirit  of  mirtti: 


Turn  melanclioly  forth  to  tuntvalH,  u 

The  |»le  com|)anion  is  nut  for  our  ]iom[i. 

[Kxit  I'liUuslratt. 
HiiUKilyta,  I  wooM  tliee  with  wy  nword. 
And  W011  thy  love,  cluing  thee  injui'iea; 
But  I  will  we<l  thee  in  anuther  key, 
With  jicmii>,  with  triumph,'  and  with  revelling. 


Doonced  u 


ively  li. 


,-|.ro 


,  Lvi 


lSDER,  and 


E'ji;    Hapjiy    be   Theseus,   our    renowned 

The.  Tliaiika,  gooii  Egeiis;  what's  the  news 

with  thee  \ 
Egi:  Full  of  vexation  come  I,  with  complaint 
Against  my  child,  my  daughter 


Stand  forth,  I>emetrius. 
This  man  hath  my  conwnt 
Stiuid    forth,   Lysander;— 

This  man  hath  witch'd  tlielx 


Mv 


uble  lord. 


ACT  I.  Scene  1. 


A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 


ACT  I.  Scene  1. 


Tliou,  thou,  Lysander,  thou  hajst  given  her 

rhymes, 
And  interchang'd  love- tokens  with  my  child: 
'  Q  Thou  hast  by  moonlight  at  her  window  sung, 
<  With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love;  31 
'  And  stoi'n  the  impression  of  her  fantasy 
With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,^  con- 
ceits, 
;  Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweetmeats,— mes- 
f         sengers 

'Of  strong  prevailment  in  unharden'd^  youth: 
\  With  cunning  hast  thou  filch'd  my  daughter's 
\         heart;  ] 

Tum'd  her  obedience,  which  is  due  to  me, 
To  stubborn    harshness: — and,   my  gracious 

duke, 
Be  it  so  she  will  not  here  before  your  grace 
Consent  to  marry  with  Demetrius,  40 

I  beg  the  ancient  privilege  of  Athens, — 
As  she  is  mine,  I  may  dispose  of  her: 
Which  shall  be  either  to  this  gentleman 
Or  to  her  death,  according  to  our  law 
[Immediately^  provided  in  that  case. 
\     The.  What  say  you,  Hermia?   be  advis'd, 
\         fair  maid: 

'.To  you  your  father  should  be  as  a  god; 
;One  that  composed  your  beauties;  yea,  and  one 
^To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in  wax, 
',  By  him  imprinted,  and  within  his  power      50 
;To  leave  the  figui*e,  or  disfigure  it.* 
)  Demetrius  is  a  worthy  gentleman. 
Her.  So  is  Lysander. 
The.  In  himself  he  is; 

'  But  in  this  kind,^  wanting  your  father's  voice, 
I  The  other  must  be  held  the  worthier. 

Her,  I  would  my  father  look'd  but  with  my 

eyes. 
The.  lather  your  eyes  must  with  his  judg- 
ment look.] 
Her.  I  do  enti*eat  your  grace  to  pardon  me. 
I  know  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold, 
Nor  how  it  may  concern  my  modesty,  60 

In  such  a  presence  here  to  plead  my  thoughts* 
But  I  beseech  your  grace  that  I  may  know 
Tlie  worst  that  may  ])efall  me  in  this  case. 
If  I  refuse  to  wed  Demetrius. 


»  Gaicdg,  trinkeU.  *  Unharden'd,  susceptible. 

»  Immediately,  expressly. 

<  The  meanint;  is  "  to  let  the  figure  exist,  or  to  destroy 
it."  &/n  thit  kind,  in  this  respect,  i.e.  as  a  suitor. 
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The.  Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure 
For  ever  the  society  of  men. 
Therefore,  fair  Hermia,  question  your  desires; 
Know  of*  your  youth,  examine   well  your 

blood. 
Whether,  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father's 

choice. 
You  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun ;  70 

Q  For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mew'd,^ 
To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life. 
Chanting  faint  hynms  to  the  cold  fruitless 

moon. 
Thrice-blessed  thev  that  master  so  their  blood. 
To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage; 
But  earthlier  happy*  is  the  rose  distill'd, 
Than  that  which  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn, ; 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness.    • 

Her.  So  will  I  grow,  so  live,  so  die,  my  lord,- 
Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up  so; 

Unto  hfs  lordship,®  whose  ^®  unwished  yoke     • 
My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty.       J 

The.  ]  Take  time  to  pause;  and,  by  the  next 
new  moon, — 
The  sealing-day  betwixt  my  love  and  me. 
For  everlasting  bond  of  fellowship, — 
Upon  that  day  either  prepare  to  die 
For  disobedience  to  your  father's  will, 
Or  else  to  wed  Demetrius,  as  he**  would; 
Or  on  Diana's  altar  to  protest 
For  aye  austerity  and  single  life.  « 

^Dejn.  Relent,  sweet  Hermia: — and,  Ly- 
sander, yield 
Thy  crazed  *^  title  to  my  certain  right 

Zy«.  You  have  her  father's  love,  Demetrius; 
Let  me  have  Hermia's:  do  you  marry  him. 

JK(/e.  Scornful  Lysander  I  true,  he  hath  my 
love. 
And  what  is  mine  my  love  shall  render  him; 
And  she  is  mine;  and  all  my  right  of  her 
I  do  estate*^  unto  Demetrius.  ] 

Ltfs.  1  am,  my  lord,  as  well  deriv'd  as  he, 
As  well  possess'd  ;**  my  love  is  more  than  his; 
My  fortunes  every  way  as  fairly  rank'd—  w^ 


«  Know  of,  question.  '  Mev'd,  shot  up. 

•  Earthlier  happy,  i.e.  more  happy  from  an  eart^'J 
point  of  view. 

•  Lordship,  ownership,  or  perhaps  conjugal  authority 
!•  Whose  =  to  whose.  »>  he,  i.e.  your  father. 

^^  Crazed,  impaired,  weak;  literally,  crushed,  broken 
down.  "  Estate,  i.e.  convey  as  an  estate. 

^*  As  tvell  possess'd,  as  rich. 
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A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 


ACT  I.  SoeiM  1. 


yautage^ — ajs  Demetrius'; 

I  is  more  than  all  these  boasts 

d  of  beauteous  Hermia : 

I  not  I,  then,  prosecute  my  right? 

I  *11  avouch  it  to  his  head, 

X)  Nedar's  daughter,  Helena, 

iT  soul;  and  she,  sweet  lady,  dotes, 

^tes,  dotes  in  idolatry, 

potted^  and  inconstant  man.      no 

lUst  confess  that  I  have  heard  so 

[>emetrius  thought  to  have  spoke 

over-full  of  self-affaira,^ 

id  lose  it. — But,  Demetrius,  come ; 

Egeus;  you  shall  go  with  me, 

e  private  schooling  for  you  both. — 

ir  Hermia,  look  you  arm  yourself 

fancies  to  your  father's  will; 

law  of  Athens  yields  you  up — 

10  means  we  may  extenuate —    120 

r  to  a  vow  of  single  life. — 

ilippolv'ta:  Qwhat  cheer,  my  love? 

and  Egeus,  go  along: 

Joy  you  in  some  business 

r  nuptial ;  and  confer  with  you 

ing    nearly  that    concerns    your- 

h  duty  and  desire  we  follow  you.  ] 

m)U  all  hut  Ly cornier  and  Hermia. 

7  now,  my  love  I  why  is  your  cheek 

? 

e  the  roses  there  do  fa<le  so  fast? 

ike*  for  want  of  rain,  which  I  could 

130 

em  from  the  temjiest  of  my  eyes, 
me!  for  aught  that  I  could  ever 

hear  by  tale  or  history, 

of  true  love  never  did  i-un  smooth; 

it  was  different  in  blcxxl, — 

cross !  too  high  to  be  enthralled  to 

Ise  misgraffed  in  respect  of  years, — 
)ite  I  too  old  to  be  engaged  to  young. 


Uh  vantage,  if  not  superior. 
wicked.        *  Stlf-affain,  prirate  businest. 
trolmbly.  *  Beteern,  give,  allow. 

..«.  to  one  of  low  degree. 


Lt/s.  Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of; 

friends,— 
Her,  O  heir,  to  choose  love  by  another's^ 

eyes.  140^ 

Zya.]  Or,  if   there   were  a  sympathy   in. 

choice, 
War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it. 
Making  it  momentany^  as  a  sound. 
Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream; 
Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied^  i^igbt. 
That,  in  a  spleen,*  unfolds  both  heaven  and 

earth. 
And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say  "  Behold  I " 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up: 
So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion. 
Her.  If  then,  true  lovers  have  been  ever 

cross'd,  150 

It  stands  as  an  edict  in  destiny: 
Then  let  us  teach  our  trial  i)atience, 
Because  it  is  a  customary  cross. 
As  due  to  love  as  thoughts,  and  dreams,  and 

sighs. 
Wishes,  and  tears,  poor  fancy's'®  followers. 
Zy«.  A  good  persuasion:  therefore,  hear  me, 

Hennia. 
I  have  a. widow  aunt^  a  dowiiger 
Of  great  revenue,  and  she  hath  no  child: 
From  Athens  is  her  house  remote  seven  leagues; 
And  she  respects'^  me  as  her  only  son.        leo 
There,  gentle  Hermia,  may  I  marry  thee; 
And  to  that  place  the  sharp  Athenian  law 
Cannot  pursue  us.     If  thou  lov'st  me,  then. 
Steal  forth '^  thy  father's  house  to-morrow 

night; 
And    in    the  wood,  a    league   without   the 

town, 
Where  I  did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena, 
To  do  observance  to  a  mom  of  Mav, 
There  will  I  stav  for  thee. 

Her.  My  good  Lysander ! 

I  swear  to  thee,  by  Cupid's  stnmgest  bow. 
By  his  best  arrow  with  the  golden  head,     170 
By  the  simplicity ''  of  VenuM'  doves. 
By  that  which  knitteth  souls  and  prospers 

loves; 


'  Mwnentany,  momentary. 

«  CoUied,  blaclc,  smutted  with  conl. 

*  SplffUf  sndden  fit  1*  Fancy's,  i.e.  lore's. 

11  lUfpeett,  regards.  i>  Forth,  from. 

1  •  Simplieity,  innocence. 
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ACT  L  Home  1. 


A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DBEAM. 


ACT  L  Some  1. 


^Q  And  by  that  tire  which  bum'd  the  Carthage^ 
'         queen, 

'iWheu  the  false  Tn^yan  under  sail  was  seen,] 
By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke, 
In  number  more  than  ever  women  spoke, 
In  that  same  place  thou  hast  appointed  me, 
To-morrow  truly  will  I  meet  with  thee. 

Lf/s.  Keep  promiije,  love. — Look,  here  comes 
Helena.  179 

Enter  Helena. 

Her.  (jTixi  speeil  fair  Helena!  whither  away? 
JJel.  Call  you  me  fairif  that  fair  again  unsay. 
Demetrius  loves  your  fair:^  O  happy  fair  I 
;Q  Your  eyes  are  lode-stars;^  and  your  tongue's 
^         sweet  air 

i  More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear, 
^When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds 

appear. 
Sickness  is  catching:  O,  were  favour*  so, 
;  Yours  would  I  catch,  fair  Hermia!  ere  I  go, 
'',  My  ear  should  catch  your  voice,  my  eye  your 

/       eye, 

/  My  tongue  should  catch  your  tongue's  sweet 
/         melody.  189 

/  Were  the  world  mine,  Demetrius  being  bated,^ 
[  The  rest  I  id  give  to  be  to  you  translated.*  ] 
O,  teach  me  how  you  look,  and  with  what  art 
You  swav  the  motion  of  Demetrius'  heart 
Jler.  I  frown  ujx)n  him,  yet  he  loves  me  stilL 
Jlel.  O  that  your  frowns  would  teach  my 
smiles  such  skill ! 
;     [  Her.  I  t(ive  him  curses,  yet  he  gives  me 

love. 
^     IM.  O  that  my  prayers  could  such  affection 
^         m(jve  I  ] 

I/er.  The  more  I  hate,  the  more  he  follows 

me. 
I/el.  Tlie  more  I  love,  the  more  he  hateth 
me. 
/     [  I/er.  His  folly,  Helen,  is  no  fault  of  mine. 
/     I/el.  None,  but  your  beauty :  would  that  fault 
f         were  mine  I  ]  201 

//er.  Take  comfort:  he  no  more  shall  see  my 
face : 
Lysander  and  myself  will  fly  this  place. 


'  Carthagf,  used  here  as  an  adjective. 

»  Fair.  l>eaiity.  »  Lode-stars,  i.e.  pole-stars. 

*  Favour,  features.  *  Bated,  excepted. 

•  Translated,  transformed. 
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[  Before  the  time  I  did  Lysander  see, 
Seem'd  Athens  as  a  paradise  to  me: 
O,  then,  what  graces  in  my  love  do  dwell. 
That  he  hath  tum'd  a  heaven  unto  a  heU!] 
Zy#.  Helen,  to  you  our  minds  we  will  un- 
fold: 
To-morrow  night,  when  Phcebe  doth  behokl 
Her  silver  visage  in  the  watery  glass,  210 

Decking  with  hquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass,— 
A  time  that  lovers'  flights  doth  still  conceal,— 
Through  Athens'  gates  have  we  devis'd  to  steaL 
Her.  And  in  the  wood,  where   often  you 
and  I 
L'pon  faint  primrose-l)eds  were  wont  to  lie, 
Emptying  our  bosoms  of  their  counsel  sweet. 
There  my  Lysander  and  myself  shall  meet; 
And  thence  from  Athens  turn  away  our  eyes. 
To  seek  new  friends  and  stranger  comi*anies. 
Farewell,  sweet  playfeUow:  pray  thou  for  us; 
And  good  luck  grant  thee  thy  DemetriusI  si 
Keep  word,^  Lysander:  we  must  starve  our 

sight 
From  lovers'  food  till  morrow  deep  midnight 
Li/s.  I  will,  my  Hermia.         [£xit  Hermia. 

Helena,  adieu: 
As  you  on  him,  Demetrius  dote  on  you  I  [Ejeit- 
Ilel.  How  happy  some  o'er  other-some  can 
be! 
Through  Athens  I  am  thought  as  fair  as  she. 
But  what  of  that  ?     Demetrius  thinks  not  so; 
He  will  not  know  what  all  but  he  do  know: 
And  as  he  errs,  doting  on  Hermia's  eyes,    2» 
So  I,  admiring  of  his  qualities: 
Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity,' 
Love  can  transpose'^  to  form  and  dignity: 
Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the 

mind ; 
And  therefore  is  wing'd  Cupid  painted  blin<l- 
Nor  hath  Love's  mind  of  any  judgement  taste; 
Wings,  and  no  eyes,  figure  unheedy  haste: 
And  therefore  is  Love  said  to  be  a  child, 
Because  in  choice  he  is  so  oft  beguil'd. 
As  waggish  boys  in  game^^  themselves  forswear, 
So  the  lx>y  Love  is  perjur'd  eveiy  where:  -^^ 
For  ere  Demetrius  look'd  on  Hermia's  eyne 
He  hail'd  down  oaths  that  he  was  only  mine 


u 


'  Keep  word,  keep  faith. 

■  Quantity,  proportion  (the  value  at  which  they  »"* 
held).  •  TrantjHue,  transforoJ. 

i       i<>  Jn  game,  in  sport.  11  liv*^>  old  plural  of  ^ 


ane  2. 


A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHPS  DREAM. 


ACT  I.  Sotne  S. 


en  this  hail  some  heat  from  Hermia 

BBolv'd,  and  showers  of  oaths  did  melt 
» tell  him  of  fair  Hermias  flight: 
the  wood  will  he  to-morrow  night 
ler;  and  for  this  intelligence 
s  thanks,  it  is  a  dear  expense:^ 
iin  mean  I  to  enrich  my  ()ain,  250 

his  sight  thither  and  bick  again. 

[Exit. 

fi  II.     Athene,     A  room  in  Quitters 
home. 

jiNCE,  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout, 
and  Starveling. 

Is  all  our  comi>;iny  here  ? 
fou  were  best  t<j  call  them  generally, 
man,  according  to  the  scrip.^ 
Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  man's  name, 
)  thought  iit,  through  all  Athens,  to 
)ur  interlude  before  the  duke  and  the 
on  his  wedding-day  at  night 
''irst,  go<xl  Peter  Quince,  say  what  the 
ats  on;  then  read  the  names  of  the 
iud  so  grow  to  a  [)oint.^  lo 

Marry,  our  play  is,  The  most  Inmen- 
lecfy,  and  moM  cruel  death  of  Pyramus 
thy. 

L  very  good  piece  of  work,  I  assure 
I  a  merry.  Now,  good  Peter  Quince, 
h  your  actors  by  the  scroll. — Masters, 
ourselves.* 

Answer  as  I  call  you. — Nick  Bottom, 
rer. 

Jeady.  Name  what  part  I  am  for, 
!eed.  21 

You,  Nick  Bottom,  are  set  down  for 
1. 

Hiat  is  Pyramus?  a  lover,  or  a  tyrant? 
A  lover,  that  kills  himself  most  gal- 
r  love. 

liat  will  iisk  some  tears  in  the  true 
ng  of  it :  if  I  do  it,  let  the  audience 
heir  eyes ;  I  will  move  storms,  I  will 

tzperue,  a  reward  dearly  bought ;  or,  perhaps, 

'hfch  costs  him  much  to  give. 

rritten  liat. 

I  a  point,  come  to  a  conclusion. 

y-ntnieltet,  stand  scparntely. 


condole  in  some  measure.  To  the  rest:  yet 
my  chief  humour  is  for  a  tyrant :  I  could  play 
Ei-cles^  rarely,  or  a  ]Hirt  to  tear  a  cat  in,  to 
make  all  split     [lieviting  in  e.vaggerated  and 

honifnutic  mamwr.         a2 
The  raging  rocks. 
And  shivering  shocks. 
Shall  break  the  locks 
Of  prison  gates ; 
And  Phibbus'**  car 
Shall  shine  fi*oni  i&r, 
And  make  and  mar 

The  foolish  Fates.  40 

This  was  lofty! — Now  name  the  rest  of  the 
players. — This  is  Ercles'  vein,  a  tyrant's  vein  ; 
a  lover  is  more  condoling. 

Quin.  Francis  Flute,  the  bellows-mender. 

Flu.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  You  must  take  Thisby  on  you. 

Mu.  What  is  Thisby?  a  wandering  knight? 

Quin.  It  is  the  lady  that  Pyramus  must 
love. 

Flu.  Nay,  faith,  let  not  me  play  a  woman ; 
I  have  a  beard  coming.  JO 

Quin.  That 's  all  one :  you  shidl  i)lay  it  in  a 
mask,  and  you  may  8]>eak  as  small  as  you  will. 

Bot.  An  I  may  hide  my  ftice,  let  me  play 
Thisby  too,  I  '11  sfxuik  in  a  monstrous  littk* 
voice; — "Thisne,  Thisne;" — **Ah  Pyramus, 
my  lover  dear!  thy  Thisby  deiir,  and  lady 
dear ! " 

Quin.  No,  no ;  you  must  play  Pynimus : — 
and.  Flute,  you  Thisby. 

Bot.  Well,  i)roceed. 

Quin.  Robin  Starveling,  the  tailor.  00 

tStar.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  Robin  Starveling,  you  must  pLiy 
Thisby's  mother.    Tom  Snout,  the  tinker. 

tSnaut.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quifu  You,  Pyramus'  father :  myself,  This- 
by's father.  Snug,  the  joiner ;  you,  the  lion's 
part: — and,  I  hojx?,  here  is  a  j)lay  fitted. 

/Snug.  Have  you  the  lion's  part  written? 
pniy  you,  if  it  be,  give  it  me,  for  I  am  slow  of 
study. 

Quin.  You  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is 
nothing  but  roaring.  71 

Bot.  Let  me  play  the  lion  too :  I  will  roar. 


•  Erele$,  Hercules.  •  Phibbva,  Pboobiu. 
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ACT  II.  Soene  1. 


that  I  will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear 
me ;  I  will  roar,  that  I  will  make  the  duke 
say,  "Let  him  roar  again,  let  him  roar 
again." 

Quin.  An  you  should  do  it  too  terribly,  you 
would  fright  the  duchess  and  the  ladies,  that 
they  would  shriek ;  and  that  were  enough  to 
hang  us  all. 

All.  That  would  hang  us,  every  mother's 
son.  80 

Bot.  1  grant  you,  friends,  if  that  you  should 
fright  the  ladies  out  of  their  wits,  they  would 
have  no  more  discretion  but  to  hang  us :  but 
I  will  aggravate  my  voice  so,  that  I  will  roar 
you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove ;  I  will  roar 
you  an  't  were  any  nightingale. 

Quin.  You  can  play  no  part  but  Pyramus ; 
for  Pyramus  is  a  sweet-faced  man ;  a  proi)er 
man,  as  one  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day ;  a 
most  lovely  gentleman-like  man :  therefore 
you  must  needs  play  Pyramus.  9i 

S  But.  Well,  I  will  undertake  it.  [What 
;  beard  were  I  best  to  play  it  in  ? 


Quill.  Why,  what  you  wilL  94 

Dot.  I  will  discharge  it  in  either  your  straw- 
colour  beard,  your  orange-tawny  beard,  your 
purple-in-grain  beard,  or  your  French-crown- 
colour  beard,  your  perfect  yellow.  ] 

Quin.  Q  Some  of  your  French  crowns  have  no 
hair  at  all,  and  then  you  will  play  barefaced.— 
But,  ]  masters,  here  are  your  parts :  and  I  am 
to  entreat  you,  request  you,  and  desire  you, 
to  con  them  by  to-morrow  night;  and  meet 
me  in  the  palace  wood,  a.  mile  without  the 
town,  by  moonlight ;  there  will  we  rehearse, 
for  if  we  meet  in  the  city,  we  shall  be  dogg'd 
with  company,  and  our  devices  knowB.  In 
the  meantime  I  will  draw  a  bill  <^  pn^MrtittH^ 
such  as  our  play  wants.  I  praj  you.  Ml  me 
not  i» 

Bot.  We  will  meet;  and  there  we  wtky 
reheai-se  most  obscenely'  and  oopntgeoodiy. 
Take  pains ;  be  perfect :  adieu. 

Quin.  At  the  duke's  oak  we  meet  ' , 

hot.  Enough ;  hold,  or  cut  bow-fltciB|pL' 

[Mmmi 


ACT   11. 


Scene  I.     A  wood  near  Athene. 

Enter^  from  opposite  sides,  a  Faity,  and  Puck. 

Puck.   How  now,  spirit  I   whither  wander 
vou  ? 

SONO. 

Fai.  Over  hill,  over  dale, 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier. 
Over  pjtrk,  over  piile. 

Thorough  flood,  thorough  lire, 
I  do  wander  every  where. 
Swifter  than  the  moones  sphere;* 
And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen. 
To  dew  her  orbs*  ujx>n  the  green. 
The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be:  lO 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see ; 


'  Properties,  i.e.  stage  properties. 
i  Oh»cenely^  a  blunder  for  (^icurely. 

*  II fM,  or  cHt  bow-8tring»,  i.e.  whatever  happens. 

*  Sphere,  orbit 

*  Orbg,  i.e.  the  "fairy-rings"  on  the  grass. 
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[  Tliose  be  rubies,  fairy  fayoiii%         ] 
In  those  freckles  live  tiieir  eaTonn:    ' 
I  must  go  seek  some  dewdrops  here  ; 

And  hang  a  j>earl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 
Farewell,  thou  lob®  of  spirits ;  I  '11  be  gone:    ; 
Our  queen  and  all  our  elves  come  here  anon.]^ 
Pud'.  The  king  doth  keep  his  revels  here 

to-night : 
Take  heed   the  queen  come  not  within  hi» 

sight ; 
For  Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wrath,^         ^ 
Because  that  she,  as  her  attendant,  hath 
A  lovely  boy,  stoPn  from  an  Indian  king; 
She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling : 
And  jealous  Oberon  would  have  the  child 
Knight  of  his  train,  to  trace^  the  forests  wiW: 
Tut  she,  perforce,  withholds  the  loved  l)oy, 
Cn>wn8  him  with  flowers  and  makes  him  sXi 

her  joy : 

*  Lob,  clown. 

*  Fell  and  trra/A,  fierce  and  angry. 
^  To  trace,  wander  tlirough. 


ACT  II.    UCBDB  1. 


And    nuw    they 

greeo, 
By  fiiiiiitain  clear,  or  apiuigled  starlight  sfaeeri,' 
But  they  do  square,-  that  all  their  elves,  for 

Creep  into  ai^ru-cups,  and  hide  them  there. 
Fiti.  Either  I  mistake  yuur  shape  niii]  mak- 
ing quite. 
Or  else  you  are  thiit   shrewd-'  and   knavish 

Odl'd  Robin  Goodfellow  ;  are  not  you  he 
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grove,    or   [   That  fright  the  mi»ide:m  of  the  vilh»gei7 ; 
I^SkiiD  milk,  and  sometimes  labour  in 


the/ 

quern'  ' 

And  IxHitless  make  the  breatLlesH  housewife^ 

And   siimetime  make   the  drink  to  bear  no 

MiHlea<l   night- wanderers,  laughing  at   their 

Those   Uiat   Hobgoblin  call   vuu,  and   sweet 
Puck,  '  M 


Vou  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good 

luck: 
■Are  not  you  he? 

Piii:t:  I  nm.  thou  H))e(ik'Ht  aright ; 

X  aju  that  merry  waii<lerer  of  the  niifht 
X  jest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile 
'■[When  I  a  fat  and  liean-feil  honte  lieguile, 
'^eigliing  in  likenew  of  ii  lilly  foid:^ 
■And  sometime  hirk  I  in  ,'i  gogwiifi's  bowl, 
Xa  very  likeness  of  a  nsisted  cral),* 
■Anil  when  she  drinks,  aj^iiinst  her  lip«  I  hob. 
And  on  her  witliereil  dewlap'  jionr  the  ale.  m 

1  Shftii,  lirlehtneH.  '  Sqaart.  iiniirrel. 


[Tile  wisest  tiunt,  telling  the  saddest  tale,  oi< 
Sometime  for  tliree-foot  utool  mistoketh  me ;  > 
Then   sli))   I   from   her   bum,  down   topples; 


^oug!.;]   -• 
hi|iH  and 


she. 

And  "tailor"  eries,  and  falla  into  a 
Anil  tlien  the  whole  quire  hold  thei 

loff.-." 
[  And  waxen"  in  their  mirth,  and  ni 


A  niei-rier  honr  was  never  waste<)  there,—  ]    ( 
Bnt,  room,  nii^ni,  fairy !  here  comes  Olwrou. 
F'li.  And  here  my  mistretut.     Would  that 
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ACT  II.  Scene  I. 


Enter ^  from,  one  side^  Oberon,  vnth  his  train; 
from  the  other,  Titania,  tcith  hers. 

Obe.  Ill  met  by  moonlight,  proud  Titania.  tfo 
THta.  What,  jealous  Oberon! — Fairies,  skip 
hence : 

'QI  have  forsworn  his  bed  and  company. 

^     Obe.   Tarry,  rash  wanton:   am  not   I   thy 

:         lord? 

',     Tita.  Then  I  must  be  thy  la<ly:  but  I  know 

|!When  thou  hast  stol'n  away  from  fairy  land, 

\  And  in  the  shape  of  C^riu  siit  all  day, 

^Playing  on  pipes  of  corn,  and  versing  love* 
To  amorous  Phillida.  ]    Why  art  thou  here, 
CJome  from  the  farthest  steep  of  India? 
But  that,  forsooth,  the  bouncing  Amazon,    70 
Your  buskin'd  mistress  and  your  warrior  love, 
To  Theseus  must  be  wedded  ?  and  you  come 
To  give  their  bed  joy  and  prosperity. 

Obe,  How  canst  thou  thus,  for  shame,  Titania, 
Glance  at'  my  credit  with  Hippolyta, 
Knowing  I  know  thy  love  to  Theseus? 

<  [  Didst  thou  not  lead  him  through  the  glim- 

^        mering  night 

J  From  Perigenia,  whom  he  ravisheil? 

^  And  make  him  with  fair  .^gle  break  his  faith, 

<!  With  Ariadne  and  An tiopa?  3  ^ 

Tita.  These  are  the  forgeries  of  jealousy : 

And  never,  since  the  middle  summer's  spring, 

Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead, 

By  paved  fountain  or  by  rushy  brook, 

Or  in  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea, 

To  (lance  our  ringlets'^  to  the  whistling  wind, 

But  with  thy  brawls  thou  hjist  disturb'd  our 

8pf)rt. 

Therefore  the  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain, 

As  in  revenge,  have  suck'd  up  from  the  sea 

sContJigious  fogs ;  [  which  falling  in  the  land  90 

J  Have  every  |)elting*  river  made  so  i)roud, 

^That  they  have  overborne  their  continents:* 

/The  ox  hath  therefore  stretch'd  his  yoke  in 

f         vam, 

The  ploughman  lost  his  sweat ;  and  the  green 

\         com 

i'Hfith  rotted  ere  his  youth  attain'd  a  beard : 

(The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field, 


And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrion*  flock ; 
The  nine  men's  morris  is  fill'd  up  with  mud, 
And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green, 
For  lack  of  tread,  are  undistinguishable :     lOO 
The  human  mortals  want^  their  winter  here ; 
No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest : — ] ; 
Therefore  the  moon,  the  governess  of  floods, 
Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air. 
That  rheumatic  diseases'^  do  abound : 
[And  thorough  this  distemperature*  we  see    '.^ 
The  seasons  alter :  hoary-headed  frosts 
Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose ; 
And  on  old  Hiems'  thin  and  icy  crown 
An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds 
Is,  as  in  mockery,  set :  3  the  spring,  the  sum- 


mer. 


111 


»  Veritiiuj  love,  i.e.  making  love  in  verses. 

s  Olance  at,  hint  at,  imply  censure  of. 

3  RingUtH,  fairy  rintfx.  *  Pelting,  paltry. 

&  Their  eontiiientit,  the  banks  that  contain  them. 
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The  childing^^  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 
Their  wonted  liveries,  and  the  mazed  world, 
By  their  increase,^^  now  knows  not  which  is 

which : 
And  this  same  progeny  of  evils  comes 
From  our  debate,^*  from  our  dissension ; 
We  are  their  parents  and  original 

Obe.  Do  you  amend  it  then ;  it  lies  in  you  : 
Why  should  Titania  cross  her  Oberon  ? 
1  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy,  i-jo 

To  be  my  henchman. 

Tita.  Set  your  heart  at  rest : 

The  fairy  land  buys  not  the  child  of  me. 
His  mother  was  a  votress  of  my  order : 
And,  in  the  spiced  Indian  air,  by  night, 
Full  often  hath  she  gossipp'd  by  my  side ; 
And  sat  with  me  on  Neptune's  yellow  sands, 
Q  Marking  th'  embarked  tnulers  on  the  flotnl;  *' 
When  we  have  laugh'd  to  see  the  sails  conceive 
And  grow  big-bellied  with  the  wanton  wind ; 
Which  she,  with  pretty  and  with  swimming 

gait  i;:o 

Following, — her  womb  then   rich   with   my 

young  squire, — 
Would  imitate,  and  siiil  upon  the  land, 
To  fetch  me  trifles,  and  return  again, 
As  from  a  voyage,  rich  with  n;  erchandise.  ] 

A  Murrion,  old  form  of  murrain;  used  here  as  an  adjec- 
tive, sufferinii:  from  murrain.  '  ITant,  are  without. 

B  Hhfuinatic  dufeoMS,  coughs  and  colds. 

•  Di*temperature,  i.e.  the  difference  between  Ol»eron 
and  Titania.  i*  OkUditig^  prolific 

"  Inercrttte.  produce.  **  Debate^  dispute. 

13  Embarked  traders  on  the  floods  i,e.  merchants  em- 
barked on  the  sea. 
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ACT  II.  Soeoe  1. 


I  mortal,  of  that  boy  did  die ; 
ake  do  I  rear  up  her  boy ; 
ake  I  will  not  part  with  him. 
ong  within  this  wood  intend  you 

ance  till  after  Theseus'  wedding- 

tiently  dance  in  our  round,     140 
Doonlight  revels,  go  with  us ; 
me,  and    I    will    spare  your 

lie  tliat  boy,  and  I  will  go  with 

or  thy  kingdom.    Fairies,^  away! 
e  downright,  if  I  longer  stay. 

[ExU  Titania  icith  her  train, 
50  thy  way :  thou  shalt  not  f  rom* 

;  thee  for  this  injury. 

ck,  come  hither.     Thou  remem- 

lat  ujKjn  a  promontory, 
nermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  back,  150 

dulcet  and  hanuonious  breath^ 
!  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song, 

stars    shot    madly   from    their 

^a-maid's  music. 

I  remember. 
?ry  time  T  saw — but  thou  couldst 

jn  the  culd  motm  and  the  earth, 

'd  :  a  certain  aim  he  took 

al  throned  by  the  west, 

is  love-shaft  smartly  from  his 

159 

erce  a  hundred  thous^md  hearts ; 
ee  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Jie  chaste  beams  of  the  wat'ry 

rial  votress  |iiissed  on, 

ditation,  fancy-free. 

where  the  \yo\t  of  Cupid  fell : 

little  western  flower, 

vhite,  now   purj)le   with   love's 

call  it  love-in-idleness. 


nounced/rKTiVi*.  as  a  trisyllable. 
Hit  frmn,  i.e.  thou  nhalt  not  go  from. 


Fetch  me  that  flower ;  the  herb  I  show'd  thee 

once : 
The  juice  of  it,  on  sleeping  eye-lids  laid,      170 
Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote 
Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  sees. 
Fetch  me  this  herb;  and  be  thou  here  again 
Ere  the  leviathan  can  swim  a  league. 
PiuiL   III  put  a  girdle  round  about  the 

earth 
In  forty  minute&  [Exit. 

Obe.  Having  once  this  juice, 

I  '11  watch  Titania  when  i^e  is  asleep. 
And  drop  the  liquor  of  it  in  her  eyea 
The  next  thing  then  she  waking  looks  upon, — 
[  Be  it  on  lion,  bear,  or  wolf,  or  bull,  I80 

On  meddling  monkey,  or  on  busy  i^)e, —  ] 
She  shall  pursue  it  with  the  soul  of  love: 
And   ere   I    take   this   charm   from  off  her 

sight, — 
As  I  c«an  take  it  with  another  herb, — 
I  '11  make  her  render  up  her  page  to  me. 
But  who  conies  here '?     I  am  invisible ; 
And  I  will  overhear  their  conference. 

Enier  Demetrius,  YLfa^ksx  following  him. 

JJem.  I  love  thee  not,  therefore  pureue  me 
not. 
Where  is  Lysander  and  fair  Hermia? 
Tlie  one  1 11  slay,  the  other  slayeth  me.        I90 
Thou  told'st  me  they  were  stoFn  unto  this 

wood; 
[  And  here  am  I,  and  wood*  within  this  wood. 
Because  I  cannot  meet  my  Hermia.  J 
Hence,  get  thee  gone,  and  follow  me  no  more. 
Ilel.  You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  ada- 
mant;* 
But  yet  you  draw  not  iron,  though  my  heart 
Is  true  as  steel:  leave  you*  your  power  to 

draw. 
And  I  shall  have  no  power  to  follow  you. 
^Deni.  Do  I  entice  you^  do  I  speak  you- 
fair? 
Or,  rather,  do  I  not  in  plainest  tnith  200 

Tell  you — I  do  not,  nor  I  cannot  love  you  ? 
I/el.  And  e'en  for  that  do  I  love  vou  the 
more. 
I  am  your  s})aniel ;  and,  Demetrius, 


*  Wood,  mad,  furious. 
''Adamant,  if.  loadstone. 

*  Leave  y<m,  i.e.  do  you  give 
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JTlie  more  yim  beat  me,  I  will  fawn  on  you : 
'.Use  me  but  na  your  spaniel,  sjium  me,  atrike 


'Neglect  me,  lose  me;  only  give  me  leave, 
'Unworthy  aa  I  nm,  to  follow  you. 


■  What  woraer  jilacf  fjin  I  lieg  in  your  love, — 
;.Aiid  yet  a  place  of  liigh  rt^jwct  with  me,— 
;Than  to  l>e  uiieil  an  yon  iist-  youv  Jog?  slo 

J     Ikin.   Temirt  uot  too  miicU  the  liatreil  of 

:For  1  am  Hick  when  I  <lo  hkik  on  thee. 

:      //>■!.    Anil  I  am  mi-k  wli.-n   I  I.H>k  not  on 

:        you.] 


Deal,  You  do  impeach'  your  mode 

To  leave  the  city,  and  commit  joursell 
Tnt«  the  lianda  of  one  that  lovea  you  d 
[To  trust  the  opportunity  of  night, 
And  the  iU  counsel'  of  a  desert  plac«. 
With  the  rich  worth  of  your  virginity, 

Ilel.  Your  virtue  ia  my  privilege  for  1 
It  ia  not  uight  when  I  do  see  your  fact 
Therefore  I  think  I  am  not  in  the  nigl 
Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  con 
For  you  in  my  reH[)ect*  are  all  the  wm 
Tlien  how  can  it  1>e  tvtid  I  am  alone, 
When  all  the  woi'ld  is  here  to  look  on 

l^y^iM.  I'll  run  from  thee  and  hidi 
the  brakes,* 
And  leave  thee  Ui  the  mercy  of  wild  b 

Hel.  The  wil.leat  hath  not  such  a  h 

Bun  when  yon  will,  the  story  ahall  bee 
AjmIIo  fliea,  and  Daphne  holds  the  ch* 
The  duve  pursues  the  griflin ;  the  mild 
Makes  speed  to  catch  the  tiger;  Itootlea 
When  cowMrdiue  puraues  and  valour  fl 
iMiH.  I  will  not  stay  thy  ([uestion ;'  lei 
Ur,  if  tlioii  follow  me,  do  not  believe 
But  I  shall  do  thee  mischief  in  the  wo 
Hei.  Ay.in  the  temple,  in  the  town,l 
I'ou  do  me  mischief.  Fie,  Denietrias 
four  wrongs  do  set  a  scandal  on  my  » 
We  cannot  tight  for  love,  as  men  may 
We  should  be  wooM  and  were  not  made 
[iU-UDe. 

i  '11  follow  thee  and  make  a  heaven  of 

To  die  upon  the  hand"  I  love  so  welL 

(>hf.  Fare  thee  well,  nyniph:  ere  he  < 

this  grove. 

Thou  slialt  fly  him,  and  he  shall  seek  tl 

Rf-fiittr  Puck. 
Haat  thou  the  flower  tliere,  weleome  wi 

PitrL:  Ay,  here  it  is. 

(.Vif.  I  pray  thee,  giv 

I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  tbym' 
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Where  oxlipis  and  the  nodding  violet  grows,  250 
Quite  over-canopi'd  with  lush  woodbine, 
With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine:^ 
There  sleeps  Titania  sometime  of  the  night. 
Laird  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight; 
[And  there  the  snake  throws  her  enamelFd 

skin, 
Weed*  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in :  ^ 
And  with  the  juice  of  this  I  '11  streak  her  eyes, 
And  make  her  full  of  hateful  fantasies. 
Take  thou  some  of  it,  and  seek  through  this 

grove: 
A  sweet  Athenian  hidy  is  in  love  200 

With  a  disdainful  youth :  anoint  his  eyeH ; 
Bot  do  it  when  the  next  thing  he  espieH 
M17  be  the  lady:  thou  shalt  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  hath  on. 
Effect  it  with  some  wire,  that  he  may  prove 
More  fond  on  her  than  she  upon  her  love : 
And  look  thou  meet  me  ere  the  tirst  c<x;k  cn)w. 
^Hct.  Fear  not,  my  lord,  your  wrvant  shall 

do  8«>.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  Tl.     Another  part  of  the  \rood. 

Enter  Titania,  with  her  train. 

Tita.  Come,  now  a  roundel  and  a  fairy  song; 
.Then,  for  the  thinl  ]>art  of  a  minute,  hence; 
^ome  to  kill  cankers'  in  the  muHk-rose  buds, 
'onie  war  with  rere-mice*  for  their  leathern 

wingirt, 
^omake  my  small  elves  coats;  and  some,  keep 

hack 
lie  clamorous  owl   that   nightly  lux^ts  and 

wonders 
^t  our  quaint^  s]>irita   Sing  me  now  asleep;  ] 
^n  to  your  offices,  and  let  me  rest. 

SoNo. 

First  Fair  I/.   You  spotted  Hnakcs  with  double* 
tongiic, 
Tboniy  hcdj^cho^,  bo  not  seen ;  10    | 

XewU,  ami  blind- worms,  <lo  no  wronjf, 
Come  not  near  our  fairy  ijuccn. 

CHORUS. 

Philomel,  with  melody 
Sin^i:  in  our  sweet  lullaby ; 


Lulla,  lulla,  lullaby,  lulla,  lulla,  lullaby : 

Never  harm, 

Nor  spell  nor  charm. 
Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh ; 
So,  good  night,  with  lullaby. 

Fint  Fairy.  Weaving  spiders,  come  not  here;  20 
Hence,  you  long-legg'd  spinners,  hence ! 
Beetles  black,  approach  not  near ; 
Worm  nor  snail,  do  no  offence. 

CHORUS. 

Philomel,  with  melody,  &c. 

Second  Fairy.  Hence,  away  I  now  all  is  well: 
One  aloof  stand  sentinel. 
[Exeunt  Fairies.     Titania  sleeps. 

Enter  Oberox,  and  squeezes  thejfoicer  on 
Titan ia^s  eyelids. 

Obe.  What  thou  seest  when  thou  dost  wake, 
I)o  it  for  thy  true-love  take; 
Jjove  and  languish  for  his  sake: 
Be  it  imiice,  or  cat,  or  bear,  .w 

Pan  I,  or  Iwwr  with  hriatled  hair. 
In  thy  eye  that  shall  ap]H'ar 
When  thou  wak'st,  it  is  thy  dear : 
Wake  when  some  vile  thing  is  near. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Lysander  and  Hermia. 

Lys.  Fair  love,  you  faint  with  wandering 

in  the  woo<l ; 
Ami  t0  8j)eak  trritli,"  I  have  forgot  our  way: 
We'll  rest  us,  Hermia,  if  you  think  it  goml. 
And  tarrv  for  the  comfort  of  the  dav. 
Jler.  Be  it  so,  Lywinder:  find  you  out  a  bed; 
For  I  uiK)n  this  bank  will  rest  my  head.        40 
{^Lys.  One  turf  shall  serve  as  pillow  for  us' 
both ;  \ 

One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bosoms,  and  one  tnith.  ^ 
Jler.  Nay,  gooil  Lysander ;  for  my  sake,  my 
dear, 
Lie  farther  off  vet,  do  not  lie  so  near. 

Lys.  (),  take  the  sense,  sweet,  of  my  inno- 


cence 


•8 


Love  Uxkea  the  meaning  in  love's  conference.  ; 

I  mean,  that  n>v  heart  unto  voiii-s  in  knit  ) 

So  that  but  one  heart  we  can  make  of  it ;  ^• 

Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath  ;  ^ 


*  B^antine,  sweet-brier. 
'  Cankem.  canker-worms. 
'  Qttatnr,  neat,  pretty. 

VOL.  11. 


*  Weed.  KHnnent 

*  littre-inice,  bats. 

^  Double,  i.e.  forked. 


'  Truth,  tnith. 

*  0.  take  the  neiute,  &c.  i.e.  uiukrstand  my  innfH'ent 
meaning. 
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■  So  then  two  boaoma  and  a  aingle  troth.  so 

( Then  by  your  Hide  no  bed-room  me  deny; 
I  For  lying  80,  Herniia,  I  do  not  lie. 
J     /lur.  Lysander  riddles  very  prettily: 
(Now  much beshrewmyniMiners' and  my  pride, 
(If  Henuia  meant  to  sny  Lysander  lied. 
'But,  gentle  friend,  for  love  and  courtesy 
<Lie  further  off;  in  human  modesty,^ 
Sucli  separation  as  may  well  Iw  said 


Becomes  a  virtuous  bachelor  aixl  a  moid. 

So   far  be  distiuit;   and,   good   night,  BWMt 

Thy  love  ne'er  alter  till  thy  9we«t  life  end !  d 
Lyt.  Amen,  amen,  to  that  fair  prayer,  say  I; 

And  then  end  life  when  I  end  loyalty ! 

Here  is  my  bed  ;  sleep  give  thee  all  bis  rest ! 

Her.  With  half  that  wi^  the  wisher's  eye« 

be  jireas'd !  [TAe^  detp. 


Puck,  Through  the  forest  have  I  gone. 
But  Athenian  found  I  none, 
Ou  whose  eyes  I  might  approve' 
This  flower's  force  in  stirring  love. 
Night  and  silence!    Who  is  here?      :o 
Weeds*  of  Athens  he  doth  wear ; 
This  is  he,  my  master  said, 
l)espised  the  Athenian  maid ; 
And  here  the  maiilen,  sleeping  sound. 
On  the  dank*  and  dirty  ground. 
Pretty  soul  I  she  durxt  not  lie 
Nearer  this  ISck-luve,  this  kill-courtesy. 
fluirl,  upon  thy  eyes  I  throw 
All  Ihe  power  this  charm  doth  owe.* 
When  thou  wak'st,  let  love  forbid       80 
Sleep  his  seat  on  Uiy  eyelid : 
So  awake  when  I  am  gime; 
For  I  must  now  to  Ol>eron.  \Exit. 

1  Xaaiyert,  i  r.  Ill  muiiiers.  i  ApyrMt.  pruta 


Enter  Demetrius  aiid  Helena,  runniiij, 

Hd.  Stay,  though  thou  kill  me,  s' 

wetrius. 
Deia.  I  charge  thee,  hence,  and  do  not  bannl 

me  thus. 
IleL  0,  wilt  thou  darkling*  leave  iiw!<b 

Dem.  Stay,  on  thy  peril ;  I  alone  wilt  go. 

l!d.  O,  I  am  out  of  breath  in  this  fond  cha*: 
Tlie  more  my  prayer,  the  lesser  is  my  grace- 
Happy  is  Hermia,  wheresoe'er  she  lies;       * 
For  she  hath  blessed  and  attractive  eyes. 
[How  came  her  eyes  so  bright?     Not  *itl 

salt  tears ; 
If  so,  my  eyes  are  oftener  waali'd  than  li»n' 
No,  no,  I  am  as  ugly  as  a  bear ; 
For  beasts  that  meet  me  run  away  for  fe«r- 
Therefore  no  marvel  though  Demetrius 
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>,  as  a  monster,  fly  my  presence  thus. 
[What  wicked  and  dissembling  glass  of  mine 
[Made    ms  compare   with  Hermia's  sphery^ 

eyne?*] 

Bat  who  is  here  ? — Lysander !  on  the  ground  !ioo 
Dead  ?  or  asleep? — I  see  no  blood,  no  wound. — 
Ly Bander,  if  you  live,  good  sir,  awake. 

Zy*.  [^Starting  up]  And  run  through  fire  I 
will  for  thy  sweet  sake. 
Transj>arent  Helen !     Nature  here  shows  art, 
That  through  thy  bosom  makes  me  see  thy 

heart. 
Where  is  Demetrius?    O,  how  fit  a  word 
Is  that  vile  name  to  perish  on  my  swonl  I 

Hel.  Do  not  say  so,  Lysander ;  say  not  so. 
:\Vh;it  though  he  love  your  Hermia?    [^Lord, 
what  though ?3]  109 

Yet  Hermia  still  loves  you:  then  be  content. 

L^8.  Content  with  Hermia!    No;  I  do  repent 
The  tedious  minutes  I  with  her  have  si)ent. 
Not  Hermia  but  Helena  I  love: 
Who  will  not  change  a  raven  for  a  dove  ? 
^The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  sway'd ; 
And  reason  says  you  are  the  worthier  maid. 
Things  growing  are  not  ripe  until  their  season: 
So  I,  being  young,  till  now  ripe  not*  to  reason; 
An<l  touching  now  the  point  of  human  skill,  ^ 
Reiison  becomes  the  marshal  to  my  will,      120 
And  leads  me  to  your  eyes,  where  I  o'erlook 
i  Love's  stories  written  in  love's  richest  book.  ] 

Ilel.  Wherefore  was  I  to  this  keen  mockery 
bom? 
When  at  your  hands  did  I  deserve  this  scorn? 
Is 't  not  enough,  is 't  not  enough,  young  man. 
That  I  did  never,  no,  nor  never  can. 
Deserve  a  sweet  look  from  Demetrius'  eye. 


But  you  must  flout®  my  insufficiency? 

Grood  troth,  you  do  me  wrong, — good  sooth,' 

you  do, — 
In  such  disdainful  manner  me  to  woo.         lao 
But  fare  you  well :  perforce  I  must  confess 
I  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentleness. 
O,  that  a  lady,  of  one  man  refus'd. 
Should  of  another  therefore  be  abus'd !  [Exit. 
Lys.  She  sees  not  Hermia. — Hermia,  sleep 

thou  there : 
And  never  mayst  thou  come  Lysander  near ! 
For,  as  a  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things 
The  deejHJst  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings ; 
Or,  as  the  heresies  that  men  cl(»  leave 
Are  hated  most  of  those  they  did  deceive ;  140 
So  thou,  my  sui-feit  and  my  heresy. 
Of  all  be  hated,  but  the  most  of  me  I 
And,  all  my  powei*8,  (uldress  your  love  and 

might 
To  honour  Helen,  ami  to  be  her  knight  I  [Exit. 
Her.  [Au'ukiiuf]  Help  me,  Lysiuuler,  help 

me  I  do  thy  best 

ftr 

To  pluck  this  crawling  seii)ent  from  niy  breast! 
Ay  me,  for  pity ! — what  a  dream  was  here ! 
Lysander,  look  how  I  do  quake  with  fear : 
Methought  a  serj>ent  eat  luy  heart  away,     * 
And  you  sat  smiling  at  his  cruel  prey.^ —    150 
Lysander !  —  what,      reniov'd  i  —  Lysander ! 

lord  !— 
What,  out  of  hearing?  gone?   no  sound,  no 

word? 
Alack,  where  are  you  ?  speak,  an  if  you  hear ; 
Speak,  of  all  loves! *^  I  swoon  almost  with  fear. 
No?  then  I  well  perceive  you  are  not  nigh: 
Either  death  or  you  I'll  find  imme<liately. 

[Exit. 


ACT    III. 


Scene  I.     The  icood.     Titania  lying  asleep. 

Enter  Quince,  Snuo,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout, 
and  Starveling. 

BfA.  Are  we  all  met? 


>  Sphery,  star-like.         2  Eyne,  old  plural  of  eye. 

*  What  thought  i.e.  what  matters  it? 

*  Ripe  not,  i.e.  do  not  ripen. 

*  And  touching  now,  &c.  i.e.  attaining  now,  Ac. 


Qitin.  Pat,  i)at;  and  here's  a  marvellous 
convenient  place  for  our  rehearsal.  This  green 
plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn-brake 
our  tiring-house ;  *®  and  we  will  do  it  in  action 
as  we  will  do  it  before  the  duke. 


*  Flout,  mock.        '  Cfood  tooth,  i.e.  in  good  truth. 

•  Prey -the  act  of  preying. 
*OfaU  loves,  for  love's  sake. 
1^  Tiring-houtet  dressing-room. 
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Bol.  Peter  Quince,— 

^in.  What  say'at  thou,  bully  Bottom? 

Bol.  There  are  things  in  this  comedy  of 
Pyrarous  and  Thiaby  that  will  never  please. 
First,  PyraiQUS  must  draw  a  sword  to  kill  him* 
self;   which  the  ladies  cannot  abide.     How 


ACT  III.  Stmt  I. 


It? 


Snout.  By  'r  lakin,*  a  parlous*  fear. 
Star.   I  believe  we  must  leave  the  killing 
lut,  when  all  is  done. 


Bol.  Not  a  whit:  I  have  a  device  to  make 
all  welL  Write  me  a  prologue ;  and  let  the 
prologue  Beem  to  say,  we  will  do  no  harm 
with  our  swords,  and  that  Pyramus  is  not 
kill'd  indeed ;  and,  for  the  more  better  assur- 
ance, tell  them  that  I  Pyramiis  am  not  Pyrs- 
mus,  but  Bottom  the  weaver:  this  will  put 
them  out  of  fear.  H 

(iiiin.  Well,  we  will  have  such  a  proline; 
and  it  shall  be  written  in  eight  a.nd  six.' 


Jjot.  No,  make  it  two  more;  let  it  be  written 
in  eight  and  eight 

Sitouf.  Will  not  the  ladies  be  afeniit  of  the 
lion? 

Star.  I  fear  it,  I  promise  you.  2» 

Bol.  Masters,  you  ought  to  consider  with 
yourselves:  to  bring  in,— God  shield  ual — a 
lion  among  l.idieH,  ia  a  moat  dreadful  thing; 
for  there  in  not  a  more  fearful  wild-fowl  than 
your  lion  living;  and  we  ought  to  look  to't. 

Stioiii.  Therefore  another  jirologue  must 
tell  he  is  not  a  lion. 

But.  Nay,  you  must  name  his  name,  and 
half  his  face  miiat  be  seen  tliruugh  the  lion's 


i£)lVIaHi>^%ai 

iadtkia.  ineuiing  Ui«  Vlrglu  SUrj-. 

»  PaHoHt.  old  foni 

olpfriJuiu;  here  =  g«it 

>  In  fight  a<ul  ,ix. 

■  (,  Id  •IMmaU;  vems  ol  eight  BH.I 

lii.yllll>l« 

neck :  and  he  himself  must  speak  through, 
saying  thus,  or  to  the  same  defect,' — "ladit*," 
■ — or  "  Fair  lailies, — I  would  wish  you,"— iir 
"  I  would  request  you," — or  "  I  would  entiwt 
you, — not  to  fear,  not  to  tremble:  my  life  f"f 
yours.  If  you  think  1  come  hither  as  a  lion- 
it  were  pity  of  my  life :  no,  I  am  no  sucli 
thing;  I  am  a  man  as  other  men  are;"*!"! 
there,  indeed,  let  him  name  bis  name,  and  tell 
them  plainly  he  is  Snug  the  joiner. 

V'lrt.  Well,  it  shall  be  so.  But  there  is  I"" 
hard  things, — that  is,  to  bring  the  moonligti 
into  a  chamber;  for,  you  know,  Pyramuaaj"' 
Thisby  meet  by  miioiilight.  ii 

Snovt,  Doth  the  moon  sliine  that  night  w 
play  our  play  1 

<  Diitet,  >  blnniJ*r  for  tffccl. 
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Bat.  A  calendar,  a  calendar!  look  in  the 
almanac ;  find  out  moonshine,  find  out  moon- 
shine. 56 

Quiiu  Yes,  it  doth  shine  that  night. 

Bot.  Why,  then  you  may  leave  a  casement 
of  the  great  chamber  window,  where  we  play, 
open,  and  the  moon  may  shine  in  at  the  case- 
ment 

Quvu  Ay;  or  else  one  must  come  in  with  a 
bush  of  thorns  and  a  lanthom,  and  say  he 
comes  to  disfigure,  or  to  present,  the  person 
of  Moonshine.  Then,  there  is  another  thing : 
we  must  have  a  wall  in  the  great  chamber; 
for  Pyramus  and  Thisby,  says  the  story,  did 
talk  through  the  chink  of  a  walL 

Snout,  You  can  never  bring  in  a  wall. — 
What  say  you.  Bottom?  fls 

Bat.  Some  man  or  other  must  present^  Wall : 
and  let  him  have  some  plaster,  or  some  loam, 
or  some  rough-cast  about  him,  to  signify  wall; 
and  let  him  hold  his  fingers  thus,  and  through 
that  cranny  shall  Pyramus  and  Thisby  whis- 
per. 

QuiifL  If  that  may  be,  then  all  is  well. 
Come,  sit  down,  every  mother's  son,  and  re- 
hearse your  part&  Pyramus,  you  begin:  when 
you  have  8|)oken  your  speech,  enter  into  that 
brake: 2  and  so  every  one  according  to  his  cue. 

Enter  Puck  behind. 

Pud'.  What  hempen  home-spuns  have  we 
swaggering  here. 
So  near  the  cradle  of  the  fairy  queen  ?  no 

What,  a  play  toward  I'    I  '11  be  an  auditor ; 
An  actor  too,  perhaps,  if  I  see  cause. 

Quin.  Speak,  Pyramus.  Thisby,  stand  forth. 

Pyr.    Thisby,    the    flowers    of    odious   savours 

sweet, — 
i/uin.  Odours,  odours. 

Pi^r.  odours  savours  sweet: 

So  hath  thy  breath,  my  dearest  Thisby  dear. 
But  hark,  a  voice !  stay  thou  but  here  awhile, 
And  by  and  by  I  will  to  thee  appear.  [Exit. 

Puck.  A  stranger  Pyramus  than  e'er  played 
here.  [Aside;  then  exit.    90 

/7w.  Must  I  speak  now  ? 
Quin.  Ay,  marry,  must  you;  for  you  must 


1  Present,  i.e.  represent.         *  Brake,  thicket 
*  Toward,  i.e.  ready  to  be  acted. 


understand  he  goes  but  to  see  a  noise  that  he 
heard,  and  is  to  come  again.  94 

This.  Most  radiant  Pyramus,  most  li]y-white  of 
hue, 

Of  colour  like  the  red  rose  on  triumphant  brier, 
Most  brisky  juvenal^  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew, 

As  true  as  truest  horse,  that  yet  would  never  tire, 
I  '11  meet  thee,  Pyramus,  at  Ninny's  tomb. 

Quin.  "Ninus'  tomb,"  man:  why,  you  must 
not  speak  that  yet;  that  you  answer  to  Pyra- 
mus: you  speak  all  your  part  at  once,  cues 
and  alL — Pyramus  enter:  your  cue  is  past;  it 
is,  "never  tire." 

This.  0, — As  true  as  truest   horse,   that    yet 
would  never  tire. 

Re-enter  Puck,  waving  his  hand^  and  then  re- 
tires; and  Bottom  icith  an  as^s  head. 

Pyr.  If  I  were  fair,  Thisby,  I  wore  only  thine. 
Quin.  O  monstrous!    O  strange  I    we  are 
haunted.  —  Pray,    masters!     fly,    masters! — 
Help ! 

[Exeunt  Quince,  Snug,  Flute^  Snout^  and 

StnrvHing. 
^Puch  I'll  follow  you,  I'll  lea<l  you  'Ixmt  a> 
round. 

Through  bog,  through  brook,  through  bush, 
through  brake,  through  brier:  iio< 

Sometime  a  hoi-se  I  '11  be,  sometime  a  hound, 

A  hog,  a  hemlless  bear,  sometime  a  fire; 
And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar,' 

and  bum, 

Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  every  ^ 
turn.  [Exit.'W 

Bot.  Why  do  they  run  away  ?  this  is  a  kna- 
very of  them  to  make  me  afeard. 

Re-enter  Snout. 

Snout.  0  Bottom,  thou  art  chang'd !  what 
do  I  see  on  thee? 

Bot.  What  do  you  see?  you  see  an  ass-head 
of  your  own,  do  you?  [Exit  Snout.     120 

Re-enter  Quince. 

Quin.  Bless  thee.  Bottom !  bless  thee !  thou 
art  translated.  [Exit. 

Bot.  1  see  their  knavery:  this  is  to  make  an 
ass  of  me;  to  fright  me,  if  they  could.    But  I 

*  Juvenal,  youth. 
341 


ACT  111.  SwiH  1. 

will  not  stir  from  this  place,  do  what  they 
can:  I  will  walk  up  and  down  here,  and  I  will 
sing,  that  Uiey  shall  hear  I  am  not  afraid. 

[Siitgt. 
Tho  ouael  cocki  so  black  of  hue. 

With  uranga-tanny  bill, 
The  tbroatlo*  with  his  note  no  true,  130 

The  wren  with  little  quill,* — 
TVfo.   [^iwateiiing]  What  angel  wakea  me 
from  my  flowery  bed? 
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T  III.  B 


But.  [^iitgi] 
The  finch,  the  spu-iow  and  the  lark, 

Tlio  jilain-Bong  cuckoo  gray, 
Wbo»e  noto  full  manf  a  mnn  dotb  mark, 
And  dares  not  nnawar  nay;— 
for,  indeed,  who  would  Bet  his  wit  to  so  fool- 
ish a  bird?  who  would  give  a  bird  the  lie, 
though  he  cry  "cuckoo"  never  so? 

Titu.  I  pray  thee,  gentle  mortal,  sing  again: 
Miue  ear  is  much  enamoured  of  thy  note;   ]<1 


So  ia  mine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  shnpe;        142 
And  thy  fair  virtue's  force  (wrforce  doth  move 

On  the  fii-st  view,  Ui  say,  to  swear,  I  love  thee. 

But.  Methinks,  mistreaB,  you  should  have 
little  reason  foi'  that:  and  yet,  to  say  the  truth, 
reason  and  love  keep  little  company  together 
Dow-a-days ;  the  mure  the  pity  that  some  honest 
neighbours  will  not  make  them  friends.  Nay,  I 
can  gleek'  upon  occasion.  IM 

Tiiit.  Thou  ait  as  wise  as  thou  art  beau- 
tiful. 

Bot.    Not  so,  neither:   but  if  I  had  wit 


enough  to  get  out  of  this  wood,  I  have  enough 

Ui  serve  mine  own  turn.  1^ 

Tita.  Out  of  this  wow!  do  not  desire  to  go: 

Thou  shall  remain  here,  whether  thou  wiH 


[  I  am  a  spirit  of  n 
The  summer  still  doth  tend  upon  my  state; 
And  I  do  love  thee:  therefore,  go  with  me;]  '. 
I  '11  give  thee  fairies  to  att«nd  on  thee,       vo 
And  they  shall  fetch  thee  jewels  from  the  deejv 
And  sing  while  thou  on  pressed  flowers  d(rt 

[  And  I  will  purge  thy  mortal  grtwsnen  w  . 
That  thou  slialt  like  an  airy  spirit  go.—  J  i 
PeaseblosBoni !  C'obwebl  Moth!  and  Musbinl- 


ACT  III.  Soene  1. 
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ACT  III.  Boene  S. 


Enter  Peasbblossom,  Cobweb,  Moth,  and 

MUSTARD8KBD. 

i'«M.  Ready. 
Cob,  And  I. 

Moth,  And  I. 

J/ma  And  I. 

All,  Where  shall  we  go? 

Tita.  Be  kind,  and  courteous  to  this  gen- 
tleman; 
Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gamltol  in  his  eyr  s; 
f  [  Feed  him  with  apricockH  and  dewberries,^ 
;With  purple   grapes,   green   figs,  and  nuil- 
;,'         berries;  170 

f  The  honey-bags  steal  fr(»m  the  humble-l)ees, 
}  And  for  night-tapers  crop  their  waxen  thiglis, 
5  And    light  them  at  the   fiery  glow-worm's 

eyes, 
^To  have  my  love  to  l>ed  and  to  .irise; 
<  And  pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies 
I  To  fan  the  moonl>eams  from  his  sleeinng  eyes:] 
Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  courtesies. 
Pecu.  Hail,  mortal  I 
Cob,  Hail  I 

Moth.  Hail!  iso 

Mu«.  HaUl 

Bot,  I  cry  your  worships  mercy,  heartily: — 
I  beseech  your  worship's  name. 
Cob.  C'oljweb. 

Bot.  I  sliall  desire  you  of  more  acquaint- 
ance, good  IVlaster  Cobweb:  if  I  cut  my  finger, 
I  shall  make  bold  with  you. — Your  name, 
honest  gentleman  ? 

Pea$.  PeasebloflBom.  18» 

]     Bot.  ^  I  pray  you,  commend  me  to  Mistress 

^Squash,''  your  mother,  and  to  Master  Peascod, 

'  your  father.  ]    Good  Master  Peasebloesom,  I 

shall  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance  too. — 

Your  name,  I  beseech  you,  sir? 

Mtt4.  Mustardseed. 

Bot.  Good  Master  Mustardseed,  I  know 
your  patience  well:  that  same  cowardly,  giant- 
hke  ox-beef  hath  devoured  many  a  gentleman 
of  your  house:  I  promise  you  your  kindred 
hath  made  my  eyes  water  ere  now.  I  desire 
you  of  more  acquaintance,  good  Master  Mus- 
tardseed. 201 


1  Deuberrie$,  the  fruit  of  Rubta  ectaiut,  resembling  a 
unall  blackberry.  *  Squash,  an  immature  peascod. 


Tito,  Come,  wait  upon  him;  lead  him  to  my 

bower.  202 

The  moon  methinks  looks  with  a  watery  eye; 

And  when  she  weeps,  weeps  every  little  flower, 

Lamenting  some  enforced'  chastity. 

Tie  up  my  love's  tongue,  bring  him  silently. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  II.     Another  part  of  the  wood. 

Enter  Oberon. 

Ohe.  I  wonder  if  Titauia  be  awakd ; 
Then,  what  it  w^iis  that  next  came  in  her  eye. 
Which  she  must  dote  on  in  extremity.* — 
Here  comes  my  messenger. 

Enter  Puck. 

How  now,  mad  spirit ! 
What  night- rule ^   now   alxmt   this   haunted 

grove  ? 
Purk.  My  mistress  with  a  monster  is  in 

love. 
Near  to  her  close  and  consc*crated  l>ower, 
While  she  was  in  her  dull  and  slec])ing  hour, 
A  crew^  oi  iwitches,^  rude  mec-hanicala, 
That  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stalls,  10 
Were  met  together  to  rehearse  a  play. 
Intended  for  gi-eat  Theseus'  nuptial-day. 
The  shallowest  thick-skin  of  tliat  l)aiTen  soil/ 
Who  Pynimus  presented  in  their  S|)ort, 
Forsook  his  scene,  and  enter'd  in  a  brake: 
Wlien  I  did  him  at  this  advautiige  take. 
An  ass's  nole^  I  fixed  on  his  heiul: 
f  Anon  his  Thisbe  must  Vx;  answered,  \ 

And  forth  my  mimic®  comes.  When  they  him; 

As  wild  geese  that  the  creeping  fowler  eye,  90; 

Or  russet-pated  chouglis,^®  many  in  sort. 

Rising  and  cawing  at  the  gun's  reix)rt, 

Sever  themselves  and  madly  sweep  the  sky,]  > 

So,  at  his  sight,  away  his  fellows  fly; 

And,  at  our  stam]),  here  o'er  and  o'er  one  falls; 

He  murder  cries  and  help  from  Athens  calla 

3  EitfoTced,  violated. 

*  In  extremity,  i.e.  extremely. 

*  Night-rule,  night-sport. 

*  Patdui,  low,  common  fellowra 
'  Barren  tort,  dull  company. 

*  Nole,  head:  sometimes  spelt  nowl. 

*  Mimic,  actor.  1*  Otought,  Jackdaws. 
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ACT  III.  Seme  1 


[Their  aeiiBe  thiis  weak,  loet  with  their  fears 

thos  strong, 
;Made   senseless    things    begin   to   do   them 

wrong; 
For  briers  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  snatch; 
Some,  sleeves, — some,  hats; — from  yielders  all 

things  catch.  ^  so 

I  led  them  on  in  this  distracted  fear, 
And  left  sweet  Pyramus  translated  there: 
When  in  that  moment, — so  it  came  to  pass, — 
Titania  wak'd  and  straightway  lov'd  an  ass. 
(Jhe.  This  falls  out  better  than  I  could  de- 
vise. 
But  hast  thou  yet  latch'd^   the  Athenian's 

eyes 
With  the  love- juice,  as  J  did  bid  thee  do? 
Puck.  I  took  him  sleeping,— that  is  finished 

too, — 
And  the  Athenian  woman  by  his  side; 
That,  when  he  wak'd,  of  force  ^  she  must  be 

ey'd.  40 

Knter  Hermia  and  DEMETRiua 

Ohe.  Stand  close:  this  is  the  same  Athenian. 
PiU'k.  This  is  the  woman,  but  not  this  the 

man. 
Deni.  O,  why  rebuke  you  him  that  loves  you 
so? 
Lay  breath^  so  bitter  on  your  bitter  foe. 
Her.  Now  I  but  chide;  but  I  should  use  thee 
worse, 
For  thou,    I   fear,  hast  given   me  cause  to 

curse. 
If  thou  hast  slain  Lyaander  in  his  sleep. 
Being  o'er  shoes  in  blood,  plunge  in  the  deep. 
And  kill  me  too. 

The  sun  wiis  not  so  true  unto  the  day  60 

As  he  to  me:  would  he  have  stol'n  away 
From  sleeping  Hermia?     I  '11  believe  as  soon 
This  whole  earth  may  be  bor'd,  and  that  the 

moon 
May  through  the  centre  creep,  and  so  dis- 
please 
Her  brother's  noontide  with  the  Antipodes. 
It  cannot  be  but  thou  hast  murder'd  him; 
XSo  should   a  murderer  look, — so  dead,*  so 
S        grim. 


»  Lateh'd,  caught.  *  0/ force,  of  necessity. 

3  Breath,  language.         *  Dead,  pallid. 
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Dem,  So  should  the  murder'd  look,  and  so 
should  I, 
Pierc'd  through  the  heart  with  jour  stem 

cruelty: 
Yet  you,  the  murderer,  look  as  bright,  as 
clear,  00 

As  yonder  Venus  in  her  glimmering  sphere. 
Her.  What's  this  to  myLysander?  where 
is  he? 
Ah,  good  Demetrius,  wilt  thou  give  him  me? 
Dem.  I  had  rather  give  his  carcass  to  my 

hounds. 
Her.  Out,  dog  I  out,  cur!  thou  driv'st  me 
past  the  bounds 
Of  maiden's  patience.     Hast  thou  slain  him, 

then  ? 
Henceforth  be  never  numbered  among  men  I  ]? 
O,  once  tell  true,  tell  true,  even  for  my  sake ! 
Durst  thou  have  look'd  upon  him  being  awake, 
And  hast  thou  kill'd  him  sleeping?    O  brave 
touch  I  *  :o 

Could  not  a  worm,  an  adder,  do  so  much? 
An  adder  did  it;  for  with  doubler  tongue 
Than  thine,  thou  serpent,  never  adder  stung. 
Bern.  You  spend  your  passion  on  a  mis- 
pris'd  mood:* 
I  am  not  guilty  of  Lysander's  blood; 
Nor  is  he  dead,  for  aught  that  I  can  tell. 
Her.  I  pray  thee,  tell  me,  then,  that  he  is 

w^ell. 
Dem.  An  if  I  could,  what  should  I  get  there- 
fore? 
Her.  A  privilege,  never  to  see  me  more:— 
And  from  thy  hated  presence  part  I  so:       ^ 
See  me  no  more,  whether^  he  be  dead  or  no. 

[ExU. 
Dem.  There  is  no  following  her  in  this  fierce 
vein : 
Here  therefore  for  a  while  I  will  remain. 
13  So  sorrow's  heaviness  doth  heavier  grow 
For  debt  that  bankrupt  sleep  doth  sorrow  owe; 
Which  now  in  some  slight  measure  it  will  pay,; 
If  for  his  tender^  here  I  make  some  stay.  ]    ) 

[Lies  down  and  deep*- 
Obe.  What  hast  thou  done?  thou  hast  mis- 
taken quite 


»  Brave  touch,  ue.  brave  stroke,  noble  exploit 
^Ona  miipris'd  mood.  In  a  mistaken  anger. 
'  Whether,  pronounced  here  as  a  monosyllable. 
•  UiM  tender,  his.  i«.  sleep's  offer. 


nd  laid  the  love>juice 

Bight; 
Of  thy  mispriBtMi '  miut  perforce  eturue      so 
metraelovetuni'tl.andnotafalsetum'd  true. 
Pwt.  Then  fttte  o'er-niles;  that,  one  nun 

holding  troth, 
million  fail,  confounding  oath  on  oath.* 
Obe.'2  About  the  wood  go  swifter  than  the 
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And  Helena  of  Athena  look  thoa  find: 
All  faucj-aick'  ahe  is,  and  pale  of  cheer,* 
With  aighs  of  love,  that  coeta  the  fresh  blood 

By  some  illuaion  aee  thou  bring  her  hew: 
I  '11  charm  bis  eyes  agaiuBt  she  do  appear. 

J'uci.  I  go,  I  go;  look  how  I  go, —  lOO 

Swifter  tlum  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow. 

[Exit. 
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>be.      Flower  of  this  purple  ilye,  IW 

Hit  with  Oupid'a  archery, 
[S<[u«ete»  tie  juice  ofjf'iirer  on  Demetriu^ 

Sink  in  apple  of  hia  eye. 
When  his  love  he  doth  espy, 
Let  her  shine  as  gl<iriously 
As  the  Venus  of  tlie  sky. 
When  thou  wak'at,  if  she  be  by. 
Beg  of  her  for  remeily. 


I   br**klii(  0D«  osth 


lif-enifr  PccK. 

Puct.  Captain  of  our  fairy  band,  ii 

Helena  is  here  at  hand; 
And  the  youth,  mistook  by  me. 
Pleading  for  a  lover's  fee. 
Shall  we  their  fond  pageant  see) 
Lord,  what  fools  these  morUla  be ! 

Obe.      Stand  aside:  the  noise  they  make 

Will  cause  Demetrius  to  awake. 
Qyuot.Then  will  two  at  once  woo  one; 
That  must  needs  be  sport  alone; 
And  those  things  do  best  please  me 
That  befal  preposterously.  2  i^ 


•  Fanv^tt,  lr.T 


lOmr.ct 
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ACI  Hi.  Boem  1 


Entfr  Helena  and  Ltsander. 

Lys.  Why  should  you  think  that  I  should 

woo  in  scorn  ? 
Sconi  and  derision  never  come  in  tears: 
Look,  when  I  vow,  I  weep;  and  vows  so  bom, 

In  their  nativity  <all  truth  appears. 
)  ^  How  can  these  things  in  me  seem  scorn  to 

\       you, 

'  Bearing  the  badge  of  faith,  to  prove  them 

true  ?  ] 
Hel.  Y'ou  do  advance  your  cunning  more  and 
more. 
When  truth  kills   truth,  O  devilish  -  holy 
fray  I 
These  vows  are  Hermia's:  will  you  give  her 
o'er  \  iw 

'     13  Weigh  oath  with  oath,  and  you  will  no- 
/         thing  weigh: 

i  Your  vows  to  her  and  me,  put  in  two  scales, 
/Will  even  weigh,  an«l  both  as  light  a«  tales.] 
L>fs.   I  had  no  judgment  when  to   her  I 

swore. 
HeL  Nor  none,  in  my  mind,  now  you  give 

lier  o'er. 
Li/8.  Demetrius  loves  her,  and  he  loves  not 

you. 
Dem.  \^Awalcing]  O  Helen,  goddess,  nym])h, 
l)ei-fect,  divine  I 
To  what,  my  love,  shall  I  compare  thine  eyne?^ 
Crystal  is  muddy.     O,  how  ripe  in  show 
Thy   li))**,   those    kissing    cherries,   tempting 
growl  no 

',[^That   pure   congealed  white,  high   Taunw* 
[         snow, 

I  Fann'd  with  the  ejisteni  wind,  turns  to  a  cix>w 
When  thou  hold'st  up  thy  hand:  O,  let  me  kiss 
'  This  princess  of  ])ure  white,  this  seal  of  bliss!  ] 
Hel.  O  spite!  O  hell!  T  see  you  all  are  bent 
To  set  against  me  for  your  meiTiment: 
If  you  were  civil,  and  knew  courtesy. 
You  would  not  do  me  thus  much  injury. 
[^  Oan  you  not  hate  me,  as  I  know  you  do, 
/  But  you  must  join  in  souls*  to  mock  me  too? 
,  If  you  were  men,  as  men  you  are  in  show,  isi 
\  You  would  not  use  a  gentle  lady  so; 
( To  vow,  and  swear,  and  superpraise^  my  jxarts, 

I  Kytie,  the  old  form  of  the  pliind  ol  eye. 
3  Join  in  »ouU,  i.e.  Join  heart  and  soul. 
*  Superpraise,  i.e.  i>raise  to  excess. 
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When  I  am  sure  you  hate   me  with  your? 
hearts.]  > 

You  both  are  rivals,  and  love  Hermia; 
And  now  both  rivals,  to  mock  Helena: 
A  trim*  exploit,  a  manly  enteqirise, 
To  conjure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eyes 
£  With  your  derision !  none  of  noble  Bori        > 
Would  so  offend  a  virgin,  and  extort  itfoj 

A  \yoor  soul's  patience,  all  to  make  you  8p<:)rt.] ; 

Lys.  You  are  mikind,  Demetrius;  he  notstj; 
For  you  love  Hermi«a,  this  you  know  I  know: 
And   here,  with  all  good  i^nll,  with  all  my 

heai-t. 
In  Hermia's  love  I  yield  you  up  my  jmrt; 
And  youra  of  Helena  to  me  bequeath. 
Whom  I  do  love,  and  will  do  till  my  death. 

Hel.  Never  did  mockers  waste  more  idle 
breath. 

Ik/n.  Ly Sander,  keep  thy  Hermia;  I  will 
none : 
If  e'er  1  lov'd  her,  all  that  love  is  gone.       iTo 
My  heart  with  her  but  as  guest- wise  sojoiuni'd. 
And  now  to  Helen  is  it  home  retui  nM, 
There  to  remain. 

Li/s.  Helen,  it  is  not  so. 

Dem.  Disparage  not  the  faith  thou  d^jet  not 
know, 
Lest,  to  thy  peril,  thou  aby  it*  dear. — 
L(x»k,  where  thy  love  comes;  yonder  is  thy 
dear. 

Re-enter  Hermia. 

Her.  13  Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his 
function  takes. 
The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes; 
Wherein  it  doth  imi)air  the  seeing  sense. 
It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense.  ]    i*. 
Tliou  art  not  by  mine  eye,  Lysander,  found; 
Mine  ear,  I  thank  it,  brought  me  to  thy  sound 
But  why  unkindly  didst  thou  leave  me  so? 
Ly$.  Why  should  he  stay,  whom  love  doth 

press  to  go? 
Her.  What  love  could  press  Lysander  fn^ni 

my  side? 
Lys.  Lysander's  love,  that  would  not  let  him 
bi<le, — 
Fair  Helena,  who  more  engilds  the  niglit 
Tlian  all  yon  fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  light. 


«  Trim  =  pretty ;  (used  Ironlcall jX        »  J  6y  it.  pay  '**  ^^ 
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'  aeek'st  thou  me  ?  could  not  this  mAke 
lee  know,  iia 

ite  I  besr  thite  made  me  leave  thee  so?^ 
.  You  speak  not  au  juu  thiuk :  it  can- 
rtbe. 

Lo,  she  is  one  of  this  confederacy : 
'.  perceive  they  have  conjoin'd  aii  three 
hion  this  false  sport,  in  apjte  of  me.  I 

ans  Henuia!  moat  ungnit«ful  maid!         . 
you  conapir'd,  have  you  with'these  con- 
iT-d 

t  me  with  this  foul  derision )  [ 

tlie  couiukI  that  we  too  hnve  ahar'd,  i 

iten'  vuwH,  the  hoiini  that  we  have  spent, 

we  have  chi<l  t)ie  li.isty-foot«d  time  200  I 
irtiug  lis,— O,  is  all  forgot?  . 

hool-days'  frieiulship,  cliildliood   iuno-    ' 

Hennia,  like  two  artUJcial  gods,i 
witlk  ntir  iiceldH'  createtl  both  one  flower,    ', 
m  one  sampler,  nittiiig  on  one  cusliion, 
varbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key; 
)\n  hanils,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds, 
«en  iucorjwrate.     .So  we  grew  together, 

0  a  double  cherry,  seeming  jiarted, 
;tan  union  in  (lartition;  :;)i) 
ively  beiries  monkled  on  one  stem ; 

tb  two  seeming  bmlieH,  but  one  henrt; 
f  the  hint,  like  conta  in  lieniiilry, 
Qt  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  ci-est.] 
rilt  you  rent  our  ancient  love  asumlei',       ' 

1  with  men  in  ocoiiiing  yunr  ]>oor  friend!  | 
not  friendly,  'tis  not  mHi<lenly:  [ 
X,  as  well  as  I,  may  eliiile  you  for  it, 

h  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury.^  2i» 

,  I  am  amaze<l  at  your  jiusHionttte  worilti 
1  you  not:  it  seems  that  you  aconi  me.     ! 
d.  Have  you  not  set  Lysander,  as  iu 

ow  nie  anil  prnise  my  eyes  and  face) 
lade  youi'  other  love,  Demetrius — 
iven  but  now  did  spurn  me  with  his 
ot^ 

I  me  godrlexi,  nj'mpli,  divine  and  rare, 
us,  celestial  I    Wherefore  speaks  he  this 
he  hates?  and  wherefore  doth  Lysauder 
l^our  love,  so  rich  within  his  soul, 
mder  me,  forsooth,  alfectioii,  ZM 

kUgodt,  if.  cnalon  Id  art.      *  A'mUi,  DMdlcs. 


Bat  by  your  setting  on,  by  your  consent )  ui  ■ 

Whftt  though  I  be  not  so  in  grace  aa  you,  i 

So  hung  upon  with  love,  so  fortunate,  ' 

But  miserable  most,  to  love  unlov'd)  ; 

This  you  should  pity  rather  than  desjriae.  ; 
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Ber.  I  undenrt&nd  not  what  you  mean  by^ 
this.]  ■ 

Hfl.  Ay,  do,  per«jver,  counterfeit  sad  looks, 
Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  bock; 
[Wink  each  at  other;  hold  the  sweet  jest  up: 
This  sp<Ht,  well  carried,  shall  be  chronicled.]  ' 
If  you  have  any  jiity,  grace,  or  manners. 
You  would  not  make  me  such  an  argumenL 
But  fare  ye  well:  "t  is  partly  my  own  fault; 
Which  death  or  absence  soon  sluUI  remedy. 
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ACT  UL  SeoM  1 


Zy«.  Staj,  gentle  Helena;  hear  my  excuse: 
/[  Mj  love,  mj  life,  my  soul,  fair  Helena ! 
I     I/d.  O  excellent! 

Her,  Sweet,  do  not  scorn  her  so. 

Dem,  If  she  cannot  entreat,  I  can  compel 
Lifs,  Thou  canst  compel  no  more  than  she 
jj        entreat: 

^Thy  threats  have  no  more  strength  than  her 
'!        weak  prayers.^  S50 

Helen,  I  love  thee;  by  my  life,  I  do: 
I  swear  by  that  which  I  will  lose  for  thee, 
To  prove  him  false  that  says  I  love  thee  not. 
Dem,  I  say  I  love  thee  more  than  he  can  do. 
Ly$.  If  thou  say  so,  withdraw,  and  prove 

it  too. 
Dern.  Quick,  come ! 

Ifer,  Lysauder,  whereto  tends  all  this? 

[Seizing  hold  of  Ly9at\der  to  stop  him, 

Ly$.  Away,  you  Etbiope ! 

<^     \^Dem.  No,  no;  he'll — sir, 

;Seem  to  break  loose;  take  on  as  you  would 

\         follow, 

;;But  yet  come  not:  you  are  a  tame^  man,  go! 
^     Lys.  \Stm^glxng  to  get  loose  from  Ifermia] 
')  Hang  o(f,  thou  cat,  thou  burr !  vile  thing,  let 
^         loose,  260 

;;  Or  I  will  shake  thee  from  me  like  a  serpent ! 
']     Her.  Why  are  you  grown  so  rude?  what 
/         change  is  this? 
,'  Sweet  love, — 

/     Lys.         Thy  love  I  out,  tawny  Tartar,  out  I 
Out,  loathed  medicine !  hated  poison,  hence ! 
;     Her.  Do  you  not  jest  ? 
f     lid.  Yes,  sooth;  and  so  do  you. 

\     Lys.  ]  Demetrius,  I  will  keep  my  word  with 
thee. 
Dem.  I  would  I  had  your  bond,  for  I  per- 
ceive 
A  weak  bond  holds  you:  I'll  not  trust  your 
word. 
[^  Lys.  What,  should  I  hurt  her,  strike  her, 
kill  her  dead  ? 
'f.  Although  I  hate  her,  I  '11  not  harm  her  so.  ^  270 
f     Her.  13  What,  can  you  do  me  greater  harm 
>         than  hate? 
Hate  me !  wherefore  ?  O  me !  what  means  my 

love?] 
Am  not  I  Hermia?  are  not  you  Lysander? 


\ 


1  Tamt^  spiritless. 
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I  am  as  fair  now  as  I  was  erewhile. 

Since  night  you  lov'd  me;  yet  since  night  yea 

left  me: 
Why,  then  you  left  me — O,  the  gods  forbid  I— 
In  earnest,  shall  I  say? 

Lys,  Ay,  by  my  life; 

[  And  never  did  desire  to  see  thee  more. 
Therefore  be  out  of  hope,  of  question,  doubt;] 
Be  certain,  nothing  truer;  't  is  no  jest         no 
That  I  do  hate  thee,  and  love  Helena. 

Her.  \Leaving  hold  of  Lysander^  and  turning 

to  Helena]    O  me! — ^you  juggler!*  yon 

canker-blossom ! 
You  thief  of  love !  what,  have  you  come  by 

night 
And  stol'n  my  love's  heart  from  him  ? 

iHd.  Fine,  i' faith: 

Have  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame. 
No  touch  of  bashfulness?  What,  will  you  tear 
Impatient  answers  from  my  gentle  tongue?    : 
Fie,  ^e  I  you  counterfeit,  you  puppet,  you  I 
Her.  Puppet?  why  so?  ay,  that  way  goes' 

the  game. 
Now  I  perceive  that  she  hath  made  compare 
Between  our  statures;   she   hath   urg'd  her 

height ;  .si 

And  with  her  personage,  her  tall  personage, 
Her  height,  forsooth,  she  hath  prevail'd  with 

him. 
And  are  you  grown  so  high  in  his  esteem, 
Because  I  am  so  dwarfish  and  so  low? 
How  low  am  I,  thou  painted  maypole  ?  speak; 
How  low  am  I  ?     I  am  not  yet  so  low  ; 

But  that  my  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eyea 
Hd.  I   i>ray  yOu,  though   you   mock  me, 

gentlemen. 
Let  her  not  hurt  me :  I  was  never  curst;'  'M 
1  have  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness; 
I  am  a  right*  maid  for  my  cowardice : 
Let  her  not  strike  me.     You  perhaps  may 

think. 
Because  she  is  something  lower  than  myself, 
That  I  can  match  her.  ; 

Her.  Lower!  hark,  again.] 

Hel.  Good  Hermia,  do  not  be  so  bitter  with 

me. 
I  evermore  did  love  you,  Hermia, 


*  Jvggltr,  here  pronounced  ai  a  trisyllable. 

t  Cunt,  shrewish,  bad-tempered.         «  Right,  true. 
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ACT  III.  Soezw  S. 


Did  ever  keep  your  counsels,  never  wrong'd 

you; 
Save  that,  in  love  unto  Demetrius, 
I  told  him  of  your  stealth^  unto  this  wood,  sio 
He  followed  you;  for  love  I  followed  him; 
But  he  hath  chid  me  hence  and  threatened  me 
To  strike  me,  spurn  me,  nay,  to  kill  me  too: 
And  now,  so  you  will  let  me  quiet  go. 
To  Athens  will  I  bear  my  folly  back. 
And  follow  you  no  farther:  let  me  go: 
You  see  how  simple  and  how  fond  I  am. 
Her.  Why,  get  you  gone:  who  is't  that 

hinders  you  ? 
lid.  A  foolish  heart,  that  I  leave  here  behind. 
Her.  What,  with  Lysander? 
Hd.  With  Demetrius.  320 

Lys.  Be  not  afraid ;  she  shall  not  harm  thee, 

HeleiL 
Dem,.  No,  sir,  she  shall  not,  though  you  take 
her  part. 
;     t  Hd.  O,  when  she  *8  angry,  she  is  keen  and 

shrewd  I 
'  She  was  a  vixen  when  she  went  to  school; 
;  And  though  she  be  but  little,  she  is  fierce. 
\     Her.  *' Little"  again!    nothing  but  **low" 
;         and  "little!" 

;  Why  will  you  suffer  her  to  flout  me  thus? 
\  Let  me  come  to  her. 

;     Lys.  Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf; 

[You  minimus'  of  himrring  knot-grass  made; 
}  You  bead,  you  acorn. 

}     Dem.  You  are  too  officious    330 

/  In  her  l)ehalf  that  scorns  your  services. 
/  Let  her  alone:  speak  not  of  Helena; 
'.  Take  not  her  i)art;  for,  if  thou  dost  intend 
<  Never  so  little  show  of  love  to  her, 
^Thou  shaltabyMt.] 

Lys.  Now  she  holds  me  not; 

Now  follow,  if  thou  dar'st,  to  try  whose  right. 
Of  thine  or  mine,  is  moat  in  Helena. 
Dem.  Follow  I  nay,  I'll  go  with  thee,  cheek 
by  jole.* 

[Exeunt  Lymnder  and  Demetrius. 
Her.  You,  mistress,  all  this  coil^  is  'long  of 
vou: 

^ay»  go  ii^>t  back. 
Hel.  I  will  not  trust  you,  I,     340 

1  Stealth,  secret  goin((.  >  Minimum,  minim. 

*  A  ffy,  pay  ft»r.         *  Cheek  by  jole,  i.e.  side  by  side. 

*  Citil,  disturbance. 


Nor  longer  stay  in  your  curst  company.  341 
Your  hands  than  mine  are  quicker  for  a  fray. 
My  legs  are  longer  though,  to  run  away. 

[ExU. 
Her.  I  am  amaz'd,  and  know  not  what  to  say. 

[Exit. 
Obe.  This  is  thy  negligence:  still  thou  mis- 
tak'st. 
Or  else  committ'st  thy  knaveries  wilfully. 
Puci:.  Believe  me,  king  of  shadows,  I  mis- 
took. 
Did  not  you  tell  me  I  should  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  had  on? 
[And  so  far  blameless  proves  my  enterprise. 
That  I  have  'nointed  an  Athenian's  eyes;    351 
And  so  far  am  I  glad  it  so  did  sort^ 
As  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  a  sport.  ] 
Obe.  Tliou  see'st  these  lovers  seek  a  place  to 
fight: 
Hie  therefore,  Robin,  overcast  the  night; 
[The  starry  welkin"  cover  thou  anon 
With  drooping  fog  as  black  as  Acheron,  ] 
And  lead  these  testy  rivals  so  astray 
As  one  come  not  within  another's  way. 
13 Like  to  Lysander  sometime  frame  thy  tongue, 
Then  stir  Demetrius  up  with  bitter  wrong;*  3«i 
And  sometime  rail  thou  like  Demetrius; 
And  from  each  other  look  thou  lead  them  thus,^ 
Till  o'er  their  brows  death-counterfeiting  sleep 
With  leaden  legs  and  Ijatty**  wings  doth  creep: 
Then  crush  this  herb  into  Lysander's  eye; 
Whose  liquor  hath  this  virtuous  projierty, 
To  take  from  thence  all  error  with  his'®  might. 
And  make  his  eyeballs  roll  with  wonte<l  sight. 
When  they  next  wake,  all  this  derision       370 
Shall  seem  a  dream  and  fruitless  vision, 
[^  And  k'lck  to  Athens  shall  the  lovers  wend,^* 
With  league  whose  date  till  death  shall  never 

end. 
Whiles  I  in  this  affair  do  thee  employ, 
I'll  to  my  queen  and  beg  her  Indian  boy; 
And  then  I  will  her  chai*med  eye  release 
From  monster's  view,  and  all  things  shall  be 
peace. 
/*ucJ(r.  My  fairy  lonl,  this  must  be  done  with 
haste, 
For  night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fast. 


S 


^ 


*  Sort,  result,  turn  out. 

*  Wrong,  insult. 

10  Ui$,  ite  (the  flower's). 
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7  Welkin,  sky. 
•  Batty,  bat-like 
»»  Wend,  go. 
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>  And  yonder  ahinea  Anrora'8  harbinger;'  sso 
iAt  whose  approacb,  gbosta,  wand'ring  here 
?         .ind  there, 

ijTroop  home  to  churchyiirUsi  danineJ  epirita 

>  all, 

jThat  in  croasways  and  floods  have  burial, 
'Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone; 
JFor  fear  lest  day  shoiilii   ioiik  their  shames 


They  wilfully  themselves  exile  from  li^t. 
And  must  for  aye  ciiiiaort  with  black-brow'd 

Obe.  But  we  are  spirits  of  another  sort; 
1  with  the  morning's  love  have  oft  made  sport, 
And,  like  a  forester,  the  groves  may  tread,  m 
Even  till  the  eastern  gate,  all  tiery-red. 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams,' 
Turns  into  yellow  gold  bis  salt  green  streams. 
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:  But,  notwithstanding,  l;aate;  make  no  delay: 
I  We  uiay  effect  this  biisiiieas  yet  ere  day.  ] 

I'lu'l:  Up  and  down,  up  and  down, 

I  will  lead  tliem  up  and  down; 
I  am  teiir'd  in  field  and  town: 
(ioblin,  lead  them  up  and  down. 
Here  comes  one.  lOD 

fl-C-lf-r  LY8ASDEII. 

Lg».   Where   uit   thou,   proud    Demetrius! 

Hi>e;ik  thou  now. 
/'«(!(■.  Here, villain; diawnand  ready.  Where 

art  thou  I 


Ly*.  I  will  be  with  thee  straight.  Hf 

Puck:  Follow  me,  then, 

To  plainer^  ground. 

[ilci(  Li/taiider,  at  foUnrciiKj  the  revt- 

Be-fnlrr  Dbmetrivs. 
Dtm.  Lysander!  s}>eak  again: 

TliiiH  runaway,  thou  coward,  art  thou  fled) 
Speak !  In  some  bush  1  Where  dost  Ihou  biile 
tliy  head  I 
I'nt-k.  Tliou  coward,  art  thou  bragging  i" 
the  stars, 
Telling    the   bushes    that    thou    look'st   f"f 


ACT  n 
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And  wilt  not  come?    [Come,  recreant;  come, 

thou  child; 
I'll  whifi  thee  with  a  roil:  he  is  defil'il         4io 
That  draws  a  swonl  on  thee.  3 

Deal.  Yea,  art  thou  there? 

I'licl:  Follow  my  voice;  we'll  try  no  man- 
hood here.  \^Exeiiiit. 

lie-enter  Ltsander. 
Lyt.  He  goes  before  me  and  still  d; 


The  vilkin  is  much  lighter-heel'd  than  I :     lis 
I  followed  fast,  liut  faMti^i'  he  did  fly; 
That  fallen  am  I  in  dark  uneven  way. 
And  here  will  rest  me.     [Liet  rfow/i.]     Come, 

thou  gentle  Aay  \ 
For  it  but  once  thou  show  me  thy  gray  light, 
I  'II  find  Demetrius,  and  revenge  this  sjiite. 


ami  Demetrius. 


Thou  runn'st  before  me,  shifting  every  ]Jace, 
And  dar'st  not  Htand,  nor  look  me  in  the  face.^ 
Where  art  thou  now? 

I'uct.  Come  hither :  I  am  here. 

Dem.   Nay,  then,  thou  m.x:k'Bt  me.     Tbou 
ehalt  buy  this  dear, 
If  ever  I  thy  face  by  daylight  see : 
Now,  go  thy  way.    Faintne-ss  connti'aineth  me 


<  Abide  n 


t  my  length  on  this  cold  bed. 
By  duy'a  apjiroach  look  ifi  l>e  visited.  tso 

[Lu't  doKU  and  tlerpt, 

He-eiiter  Hklbna. 
lid.   O  weary  night,  U   long  and   tedious 

night, 
Aliute  thy  hours!   Shine  comforts  from  the 

That  1  may  back  to  Athens  by  daylight, 

From  these  that  my  jioor  conijiaiiy  detest : 

And  sleep,  that  sometime  ahuta  up  sorrow's  eye, 

3S1 
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Steal  me  awhile  from  mine  own  company. 

[Lies  down  and  sleeps, 
^Pu<^,  Yet  but  three?    Come  one  more ; 
Two  of  both  kinds  makes  up  four. 
j  Here  she  comes,  curst  and  sad : 

Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad,  uo 

Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad.  ^ 

Re-enter  Hermia. 


(     Her,  [[  Never  so  weary,  never  so  in  woe, 

I     Bedabbled  with  the  dew,  and  torn  with 

i         briers, 

;'  I  can  no  further  crawl,  no  further  go ; 

•     My  legs  can  keep  no  pace  with  my  desires.  ] 

Here  will  I  rest  me  till  the  break  of  day. 

Heavens  shield  Lysauder,  if  they  mean  a  fray  I 

[Lies  dawn  and  sleeps. 


Puck,  On  the  ground 

Sleep  sound  : 

I  '11  apply  450 

To  your  eye, 
Gentle  lover,  remedy. 
[Squeezing  thejuic^  on  Lysandti's  eyti. 
When  thou  wak'st^ 
Thou  tak'st 
True  delight 
In  the  sight 
Of  thy  former  lady's  eye : 
And  the  country  proverb  known, 
That  every  man  should  take  his  owii, 
In  your  waking  shall  be  shown:       M 
Jack  shall  have  JiU ; 
Nought  shall  go  ill ; 
The  man  shall  have  his  mare  again,  and  all 
shall  be  well.  [Exit, 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  I.    The  wood,    Lysander,  Demetrius, 
Helena,  and  Hermia  If/ing  asleep. 

Enter  Titan i a  and  Bottom  ;  Peaseblossom, 
Cobweb,  Moth,  Mustardseed,  and  other 
Fairies  attending;  Oberon  behind  unseen, 

Tita.  Come,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  flow'ry 
bed. 

While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy,* 
And  stick  musk-roses  in  thy  sleek  smooth  head, 
And  kiss  thy  fair  large  ears,  my  gentle 
joy. 
Bot.  Where 's  Peaaeblossom  ? 
Peas.  Ready. 

Bot.     Scratch     my     head,     Peiiseblossom. 
— Where 's  Mounsieur  Cobweb  ? 
Cof}.  Ready. 

Bot.  Mounsieur  Cobweb,  good  mounsieur, 

get  you  your  weapons  in  your  hand,  and  kill 

me  a  re<l-hipj)ed  humble-bee  on  the  top  of  a 

thistle;   and,  good  niouiisieur,  brin;^  me  the 

■^  honey-biig.     QDo  not  fret  yourself  too  much 

I'm.  the  action,  inounsieur;  and,  good  mounsieur, 

;have  a  care  the  honey-bag  break  not ;  I  would 

'  be  loath  to  have  you  overflown  with  a  honey- 

1  Coy,  careu. 
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bag,    signior.  ]  —  Where 's   Mounsieur  Mus- 
tardseed ?  w 

Mas,  Ready. 

Bot,  Give  me  your  neaf,^  Mounsieur  Mus- 
tardseed. Pray  you,  leav.*  your  courtesy,  good 
mounsieur. 

Mus.  What 's  your  will  ? 

Bot.  Nothing,  good  mounsieur,  but  to  help 
Cavalery^  Peaseblossom  to  scratch.  I  must  to 
the  barber's,  mounsieur;  for  methinks  I  am 
marvellous  hairy  about  the  face;  and  I  am 
such  a  tender  ass,  if  my  hair  do  but  tickle  me. 
I  must  scratch. 

Tita,  What,  wilt  thou  hear  some  music,  my 
sweet  love?  » 

Bot.  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music 
Let 's  have  the  tongs  and  the  bones. 

[Rough  mufir. 

Tita.  Or  say,  sweet  love,  what  thou  desir'rt 
to  eat. 

Bot.  Tinily,  a  peck  of  provender:  I  could 
munch  your  good  dry  oats.  Methinks  I  have 
a  gi*eat  desire  to  a  bottle*  of  hay :  good  hay, 
sweet  hay,  hath  no  fellow. 


3  Seaf,  flat  or  hand,  sometimes  spelt  neif. 
3  Cavaltry,  for  cavalero.  *  Bottle,  tru^ 
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A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 


ACT  TV.  Seme  1. 


I  have  a  venturous  fairy  that  shall 
k 

lirrers  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  thence 
r  nuts.  40 

[  had  rather  have  a  handful  or  two  of 
taa  But,  I  pray  you,  let  none  of  your 
tir  me :  I  have  an  exposition^  of  sleep 
on  me. 

Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in 
arms. — 
be  gone,  and  be  all  ways*  away. — 

[J'Jxeunt  fairies. 
b  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle 
untwist ;  the  female  ivy  so 
the  baiky  fingei*8  of  the  elm. 
I  love  thee !  how  I  dote  on  thee !  ]  60 

[  Tket/  sleep. 

Enter  Puck. 

Advancing]  Welcome,  good  Robin. 

See'st  thou  this  sweet  sight? 
age  now  I  do  begin  to  pity : 
eting  her  of  late  behind  the  wood, 
ig  sweet  favoui-s^  for  this  hateful  fool, 
ibraid  her  and  fall  out  with  her ; 
his  hairy  temples  then  had  rounded* 
>ronet  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers ; 
it  same  dew,  which  sometime  on  the 
Is 

Mit  to  swell  like  round  and  orient 
rls,  60 

Dw  within  the  pretty  flowerets'  eyes, 
rs,  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewail] 
had  at  my  ])leii8ure  tciunted  her, 
!  in  mild  terms  begg'd  my  patience, 
id  ask  of  her  her  changeling  child  ; 
strai^t  she  gave  me,  and  her  fairy 
b 

him  to  my  bower  in  fairy  land. 
w  I  have  the  boy,  I  will  undo 
«ful  imj>erfection  of  her  eyes : 
^ntle  Puck,  take  this  transformed 

P 

r  the  head  of  this  Athenian  swain ;  70 

awaking  when  the  other  do, 

to  Athens  back  again  repair. 


SKpoti<M>Y»,  a  blunder  for  disposition. 
iU  tcayg.  In  all  directions. 
^avoun,  nosegays  of  flowers. 
loundedt  encircled. 
.  IL 


And  think  no  more  of  this  night's  accidents,    S 
But  as  the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream.  74  > 

But  first  I  will  release  the  fairy  queen.  ]         > 

Be  as  thou  wast  wont  to  be ; 

[Touchihff  her  eytt  vith  an  herb. 
See  as  thou  wast  wont  to  see : 
Dian'i  bud  o'er  Cupid's  flower 
Hath  such  force  and  blessed  power. 

Now,  my  Titania ;  wake  you,  my  sweet  queen. 
7*1^0.    My  Oberon !   what  visions  have  I 
seen!  ai 

Methought  I  was  enamour'd  of  an  ass. 
Obe.  There  lies  your  love. 
Tita.  How  came  these  things  to  ixassY 

O,  how  mine  eyes  dr)  loathe  his  visage  now  I 
Obe.  Silence  awhile. — Robin,  take  off  this 
head. — 
Q  Titania,  music  call ;  and  strike  more  dead     ^ 
Than  common  sleep  of  all  these  five*  the  sense.  ] 
Tita,  Music,  ho!  music,  such  as  channeth' 
sleep !  ■/ 

Puck.  Now,  when  thou  wak'st,  with  thine  J 
own  f ooPs  eyes  i)eep.  ]  '^ 

\^l^iick  takes  the  ass^s  head  of  Bottom,  and 
flies  aiea*/. 
Obe.  Sound,  music!  [Soft  masie.]  Come,  my 
queen,  take  hands  with  me,  oo 

And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers 

be. 
Now  thou  and  I  are  new  in  amity. 
And  will  to-morrow  midnight  solemnly  * 
Dance  in  Duke  Theseus'  house  triumphantly, 
And  bless  it  to  all  fair  posterity : 
[There  shall  the  pairs  of  faithful  lovers  l>e      • 
Wedded,  with  Theseus,  all  in  jollity.  ]  ; 

Puck.  Fairy  king,  attend,  and  mark : 

I  do  hear  the  morning  lark. 
Obe.     Then,  my  queen,  in  silence  sad,''     lOO 
Trip  we  after  the  night's  shade : 
We  the  globe  can  compass  soon, 
Swifter  than  the  wandering  moon. 
Tita,  Come,  my  lord ;  and  in  our  flight. 
Tell  me  how  it  came  this  night, 
That  I  sleeping  here  was  found, 
With  these  mortals,  on  the  ground. 

[Exeunt. 
[Horns  mnded  uMin, 


*  Th§9ejlve,  ie.  these  Ats  sleepers. 

•  SoUmniy,  ceremoDlouslj.  '  Sad,  grvn. 
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ACT  IV. 


1. 


A  MIDSUMMEB  NIGHTS  DBEAM. 


ACT  IV.  8c«M  L 


EnUr  THaBUB,  Hippolyta,  EgeuS)  and  Train. 

The,  Go,  one  of  you,  find  out  the  forester ; 
For  now  our  observation  ^  is  performed ; 
And  since  we  have  the  vaward'  of  the  day,  no 
My  love  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds. 
Uncouple  in  the  valley ;  let  them  go : 
Dispatch,  I  say,  and  find  the  forester. 

[^ExU  an  Attendant. 
We  will,  fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top, 
And  mark  the  musical  confusion 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 

Hip.   I  was  with   Hercules  and  Cadmus 

once. 
When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay'd  the  bear 
With  hounds  of  Sparta :  never  did  I  hear  119 
Such  gallant  chiding  ?  for,  besides  the  groves, 
The  skies,  the  mountains,  every  region  near 
Seem'd  all  one  mutual  cry :  I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder. 
The.  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan 

kind. 
So  flew'd,^  so  sanded,^  and  their  heads  are 

hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew; 
Crook-knee'd,   and   dew-lapp'd    like  Thessa- 

lian  bulls ; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  match'd  in  mouth  like 

bells. 
Each  under  each.     A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  holla'd  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn. 
In  CVete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Thessaly :  isi 

Judge    when   you    hear. — But,    softl    what 

nymphs  are  these  ? 
Ege.   My  lord,  this  is  my  daughter  here 

ju*leep ; 
And  this,  Lysander ;  this  Demetrius  is ; 
This  Helena,  old  Nedar's  Helena: 
I  wonder  of  their  being  here  together. 

The.  No  doubt  they  rose  up  early  to  observe 
The  rite  of  May ;  and,  hearing  our  intent, 
Came  here  in  grace  of  our  solemnity. 
But  speak,  Egeus ;  is  not  this  the  day  140 

That    Hermia   should    give   answer   of   her 

choice  ? 


1  Ohttervation,  i.e.  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  flnt  of  Mmj. 
s  rairarcf,  forepart. 

>  Chiding,  continnal  noise ;  used  here  of  the  hoondi  in 
full  cry.  *  FUto'd,  having  large  hanging  chaps. 

*  Sanded,  santly-coloured. 
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Effe,  It  is,  my  lord.  i4S 

The.  Go,  bid  the  huntsmen  wake  them  with 
their  horns. 

\^ExU  an  Attendant.     Horns  end  thout 
within.  LytandeTj  Demetrius,  Helena^ 
and  Hermia  wake  and  start  up. 
Good  morrow,  friends. — Saint  Valentine  is 

past: 
Begin  these  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now? 
Lys.  Pardon,  my  lord. 

[He  and  the  rest  kneel  to  Theseut. 
The.  1  pray  you  all,  stand  up. 

I  know  you  two  are  rival  enemies : 
How  comea  this  gentle  concord  in  the  world, 
That  hatred  is  so  far  from  jealousy, 
To  sleep  by  hate,  and  fear  no  enmity?         i50 

Li/s.  My  lord,  I  shall  reply  amazedly. 
Half  sleep,  half  waking :  but  as  yet,  I  swear, 
I  cannot  truly  say  how  I  came  here ; 
But,  as  I  think, — for  truly  would  I  speak. 
And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  so  it  is, — 
I  came  with  Hermia  hither :  our  intent 
Was  to  be  gone  from  Athens  where  we  might 
Be  without  peril  of*  the  Athenian  law ; — 
E(^e.  Enough,  enough,  my  lord;  you  have 
enough : 
I  beg  the  law,  the  law,  upon  his  head. —     w 
They  would  have  stol'n  away;  they  would, 

Demetrius, 
Thereby  to  have  defeated  you  and  me, 
Q  You  of  your  wife  and  me  of  my  consent,—  ; 
Of  my  consent  that  she  should  be  your  wife.] 
Dem.  My  lord,  fair  Helen  told  me  of  their 
stealth. 
Of  this  their  purpose  hither  to  this  wood  j 
And  I  in  fury  hither  followed  them. 
Fair  Helena  in  fancy^  following  me. 
But,    my    good    lord,   I    wot    not   by  what 
power, —  i»* 

But  by  some  power  it  is, — my  love  to  Heruiia, 
Melted  as  melts  the  snow,  seems  to  me  now 
As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gawd. 
Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  dote  upon ; 
And  all  the  faith,  the  virtue  of  my  heart, 
The  object  and  the  pleasure  of  mine  eye. 
Is  only  Helena.    [[  To  her,  my  lord. 
Was  I  betrothed  ere  I  saw  Hermia : 


<  Without  perU  qf,  beyond  the  reach  of  dan(;er  fmn. 
'  In  fancy  t  in  love,  moved  by  love. 


ACT  IV.  SoeiM  1. 


A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 


ACT  IV.  Soene  2. 


But,    like    in    ackness,   did    I    loathe    this 

food; 
But,  as  in  health,  come  to  my  natural  taste, 
Now  I  do  wish  it,  love  it,  long  for  it,  180 

And  will  for  evermore  be  true  to  it  ] 

The,  Fair  lovers,  you  are  fortunately  met : 
Of  this  discourse  we  more  will  hear  anon. — 
Egeus,  I  will  overbear  your  will ; 
For  in  the  temple,  by  and  by,  with  us 
These  couples  shall  eternally  be  knit : 
And,   for   the    morning    now    is   something 

worn, 
Our  purposed  hunting  shall  be  set  aside. 
Away  with  us  to  Athens !  three  and  three. 
We  '11  hold  a  feast  in  great  solemnity.  190 

Come,  my  Hippolyta. 

[Exeunt  Theseus^  Hippolyta^  EgeuM^  and 
Train. 

[  Dem.  These  things  seem  small  and  undis- 
tinguishable. 
Like  far-off  muimtains  turned  into  clouds. 

Her,    Methinks   I   see  these  things  with 
parted  eye, 
When  every  thing  seems  double. 

IIpL  So  methinks : 

And  I  have  found  Demetrius  like  a  jewel. 
Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own.  ] 

JDeiiK  But  are  you  sure 

That  we  are  well  awake  ?    It  seems  to  me 
That  yet  we  sleep,  we  dream. — Do  not  you 

think 
The  duke  was  here,  and  bid  us  follow  him?  aoo 

Her,  Yea ;  and  my  father. 

Hel,  And  Hippolyta. 

Ly»,    And    he  did   bid  us  follow  to  the 
temple. 

Dem,  Why,  then,  we  are  awake ;  let  *s  fol- 
low him; 
And,  by  the  way,  let  us  recount  our  dreams. 

[ExeutU, 

Bot,  [AiccJring]  When  my  cue  comes,  call 
me,  and  I  will  answer: — my  next  is,  "Most 
fair  Pyramua"  Heigh-ho  I  Peter  Quince! 
Flute,  the  bellows-mender !  Snout,  the  tinker! 
Starveling !  God 's  my  life,  stol'n  hence,  and 
left  me  asleep!  I  have  had  a  most  rare 
vision.  I  have  had  a  dream,  past  the  wit  of 
man  to  say  what  dream  it  was :  man  is  but  an 
afti,  if  he  go  about  to  expound  this  dream. 
Methought  I  was — there  is  no  man  can  tell 


what  Methought  I  was, — and  methought  * 
I  had, — but  man  is  but  a  patch'd  fool,^  if  he 
will  offer  to  say  what  methought  I  had.  The 
eye  of  man  hath  not  heard,  the  ear  of  man 
hath  not  seen,  man's  hand  is  not  able  to  taste, 
his  tongue  to  conceive,  nor  his  heart  to  report, 
what  my  dream  was.  I  will  get  Peter  Quince 
to  write  a  ballad  of  this  dream :  it  shall  be 
called  Bottom's  Dream,  because  it  hath  no 
bottom ;  and  I  will  sing  it  in  the  latter  end  of 
our  play,  before  the  duke:  peradventure,  to 
make  it  the  more  gracious,  I  shall  sing  it  at 
her  death.  [EjcU,    225 

ScEXE  II.   Athois,   A  room  in  Quinces  house. 

Enter  Quince,  Flute,  Snout,  and 
Starveling. 

Quin.  Have  you  sent  to  Bottom's  house?  is 
he  come  home  yet? 

^Star,  He  cannot  be  heard  of.  Out  of  doubt 
he  is  transported. 

Flu,  If  he  come  not,  then  the  play  is  marr'd: 
it  goes  not  forward,*  doth  it? 

Quin,  It  is  not  posmble:  you  have  not  a 
man  in  all  Athens  able  to  discharge  Pyramus 
but  he. 

/7?<.  No,  he  hath  simjily  the  best  wit  of  any 
handicraft  man  in  Athens.  lO 

Quin,  Yea,  and  the  best  person  too;  and  he 
is  a  very  paramour  for  a  sweet  voice. 

Flu,  You  must  say  "  paragon : "  a  paramour 
is,  God  bless  us,  a  thing  of  naught 

Enter  Snug. 


Snug,  Masters,  the  duke  is  coming  from  the 
temple,  [[  and  there  is  two  or  three  lords  and 
ladies  more  married: 3  if  our  sport  had  gone 
forward,  we  hsd  all  been  made  men. 

^Flu,  O  sweet  bully  Bottom!  Thus  hath 
he  lost  sixpence  a  day  during  his  life;  he  could 
not  have  'scaped  sixpence  a  day:  an  the  duke 
had  not  given  him  six]ience  a  day  for  playing 
Pyramus,  I  '11  be  hange<l;  he  would  have  de- 
served it:  sixpence  a  day  in  Pyramus,  or  no- 
thing. ]  24 


1  A  pateh'd/ool,  a  fool  In  a  particoloured  coat 
*  Ooe4  not  forward,  doei  n<it  take  place. 
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ACT  IV.  S«iu  i. 


A  MIDSUMMGB  NIGIfFS  DREAM. 


ACT  V.  S 


Eater  Bottom. 

Bol.  Where  are  tfaeae  lads?  where  are  these 

hearte?' 

^tn.  Bottom! — O  most  courageous  day!    O 
most  happy  hour ! 


Bot.  Masters,  I  am  to  discourse  wooden: 
but  ask  me  not  what;  for  if  I  tell  you,  I  am 
no  true  AtheniAD.  I  will  t«ll  you  everything, 
right  as  it  fell  ouL 

^tn.  Let  us  hear,  sweet  Bottom.  u 

Hot.  Not  a  word  of  me.   All  that  1  will  tell 

you  ia,  that  the  duke  bath  dined.     Get  your 


jappaifl  together,  Q  good  slringa  to  your  beards, 
(new  ribbons  to  yimr  {mmpeij  meet  presently 
at  the  jialaoe;  every  map  look  o'er  his  port; 
for  the  short  and  the  long  ia,  our  play  is  jire- 
ferred.  In  any  case,  let  Thisbj  have  clean 
linen;  and    let  not  him  that  plays  the  lion 


pare  his  nails,  for  they  shall  hang  out  for  the 
lion's  claws.  And,  most  dear  actors,  eat  no 
onions  nor  garlic,  for  we  are  to  utter  sweet 
bi-eath;  ajid  I  do  not  doubt  but  to  hear  then 
say,  it  is  a  sweet  comedy.  No  more  words: 
away!  go,  away!  [Extant.  M 


Scene  I.    Alhent.     The  pahte  of  Thei. 


Hip.  T  ia  strange 
lovera  8i)eak  of. 
The.  More  strange  than  true:  I 


my  Theseus,  that  these 


Thtnw  antique  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toyi. 
liovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  ]xm». 
Such  shajiing  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 
The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  tbe  poet 
Are  of  imagination  all  comjiact:' 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  huU, 
That  is,  the  madman :  the  lover,  all  as  fnotHV 

>  Compact.  cunipOMd. 


CT  V.  SoeiM  1. 


A  -MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 


ACT  v.  Scene  1. 


•ees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt:      ii 

Tie  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

K)th:  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth 

to  heaven; 
ind,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
lie  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
'ams  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  no- 
thing 
L  local  liabitation  and  a  name. 
Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination, 
"hat,  if  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy, 
b  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy;     20 
ir  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear,^ 
[ow  easy  is  a  bush  suppos'd  a  bear ! 
Hip.   But  all  the  story  of  the  night  told 

over, 
.nd  all  their  minds  transfigur'd  so  together, 
[ore  witnesseth  than  fancy's  images, 
jid  grows  to  something  of  great  constancy;' 
lut,  howsoever,  strange  and  admirable.' 
The.  ]  Here  come  the  lovers,  full  of  joy  and 
mirth. 

Enter  Lysander,  Demetrius,  Hermlv,  and 

Helena. 

oy,.  gentle  friends  I  joy  and  fresh  days  of  love 
ccompany  your  hearts ! 

Lys.  More  than  to  us    30 

Tait  in  your  royal  walks,  your  board,  your 
be<i: 

The.  Come  now;  what  masques,  what  dances 

shall  we  have, 
To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours 
etween  our  after-supper  and  bed-time?] 
There  is  our  usual  manager  of  mirth? 
rhat  revels  are  in  hand  ?    [[  Is  there  no  play, 
a  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing  hour?] 
ill  Philostrate. 

P/iU.  Here,  mighty  Theseus. 

Th**.  Say,  what  abridgment^  have  you  for 

this  evening? 
liat  masque?  what  music?   [  How  shall  we 
beguile  40 

be  lazy  time,  if  not  with  some  delight?] 

PkU.  There  is  a  brief  how  many  sports  are 


npe 


.0 


1  Fear,  object  of  fear.       *  Coiutafwy,  cotuiitency. 
s  Admirable,  to  be  wondered  at. 
«  Abridptunt,  pMtime.  •  Brii/,  list. 

■  Ripe,  ready  for  performance. 


Make  choice  of  which  your  highness  will  see 
first. 

[PresentUig  a  paper,  whicky  at  a  eu/n  from 
Theseuiy  Lysaiider  takee  and  reads  from, 

Lys.  [Reads]  "The  battle  with  the  Centaurs,  to 
be  sung 
By  an  Athenian  eunuch  to  the  harp." 

The.  We'll  none  of  that:  that  have  I  told 

my  love. 

In  glory  of  my  kinsman  Herculea — 

Lys.  [ReaaU]  "  The  riot  of  the  tipsy  Bacchanals, 
Tearing  the  Thradan  singer  in  their  rage." 

The.  That  is  an  old  device;   and  it   was 

play'd  60 

Wlien  I  from  Thebes  came  last  a  conqueror. — 

Lys.  [Reads']  "The  thrice  three  Muses  mourn- 
ing for  the  death 
Of  Learning,  late  deceas'd  in  lieggary." 

The.  That  is  some  satire,  keen  and  critical, 

Not  sorting^  with  a  nuptial  ceremony. — 

Lys.  [Reads]  *•  A  tedious  brief  scene  of  young 
Py  ramus 
And  his  love  Thisbe;  very  tragical  mirth." 

The.  Merr}'  and  tragical  I  tedious  and  brief  I 
That  is,  hot  ice  and  wondrous^  strange  snow. 
How  shall  we  find  the  concord  of  this  discord? 

Phil.  A  i»lay  there  is,  my  lord,  some  ten 
words  long,  61 

Which  is  as  brief  as  I  have  known  a  play; 
Q  But  by  ten  words,  my  lord,  it  is  too  long. 
Which  makes  it  tedious;  for  in  all  the  play 
There  is  not  one  word  apt,  one  player  fitted:  ]| 
And  tragical,  my  noble  lord,  it  is; 
For  Pyramus  therein  doth  kill  himself. 
[Which,  when  I  saw  rehears'd,  I  must  con-] 

fess. 

Made  mine  eyes  water;  but  more  merry  tears) 
The  passion  of  loud  laughter  never  shed.]    70$ 

The.  What  are  they  that  do  play  it? 

Phil.  Hard-handed  men  that  work  in  Athens 
here, 
Which  never  labour'd  in  their  minds  till  now, 
And  now  have  toil'd'  their  unbreath'd '^  mem- 
ories 
With  this  same  play,  against  your  nuptial 

The.  And  we  will  hear  it. 

Phil.  No,  my  noble  lord; 


'  Sorting,  agreeing. 

■  Wondrout,  pronoiineed  as  a  trisyllable. 

•  TmUd,  exerted.  i«  Unbrtatk'd,  anpnctiiad. 
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It  ill  not  for  yoa:  I  have  heard  it  over, 
And  it  is  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world ; 
Unless  you  can  find  sport  in  their  intents, 
^[Extremely  stretched  and  conn'd  with  cruel 
[         pain,  80 

•To  do  you  service.  ] 

Tht.  I  will  hear  that  play; 

For  never  anything  can  be  amiss, 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it. 
Go,  bring  them  in: — and  take  your  places, 
ladiea  \Exit  FhUoitrate. 

'(     ^ilip.  I  love  not  to  see  wretchedness  over- 
charged, 
And  duty  in  his  service  perishing. 

The.  Why,  gentle  sweet,  you  shall  see  no 

such  thing.  3 
Hip.  He  says  they  can  do  nothing  in  this 

kind. 
The.  The  kinder  we,  to  give  them  thanks  for 
nothing. 
Our  sport  shall  be  to  take  what  they  mis- 
take: 90 
[[And  what  poor  duty  would,   but  cannot 

do, 
\  Noble  respect  takes  it  in  might,  not  merit. 
Where  I  have  come,  great  clerks^  have  pur- 
posed 
ijTo  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes; 
^When   I   have  seen  them   shiver  and   look 
S         l>ale, 

J  Make  i)eriocl82  in  the  midst  of  sentences, 
^  Tlirottle  their  practis'd  accent  in  their  fears, 
s  A  11(1,  in  conclusion,  dumbly  have  broke  off, 
\  Not  jMiying  me  a  welcome.     Trust  me,  sweet, 
(Out  of  this  silence  yet  I  pick'd  a  welcome;  lOO 
J  And  in  the  nuwlesty  of  fearful'  duty 
( I  read  as  much,  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 
\  Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence. 
^  Love,  therefore,  and  tongue-tied  simplicity 
In  least  s[>eak  most,  to  my  cai)acity.*] 

Re-enter  Philostrate. 

Phil.  So  please  your  grace,  the  Prologue  is 

address'd.^ 
The.  Let  him  approach. 

[Flourish  of  trumpets. 


1  CUrkt,  Bcholftn. 

»  Fearful,  full  of  fear. 

4  To  my  capacity,  In  my  opinion 

^  Addrew'd,  readj. 
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>  Periods,  full  stops. 


EtUer  QuixcE  at  Proiojue. 

Pro.  If  we  offend,  it  is  with  our  good  wilL 

That  you  should  think,  we  come  not  to  offend, 
Bat  with  good  wilL     To  show  oar  ample  skill,     HO 

That  is  the  tme  beginning  of  our  oxL 
Consider  then  we  come  bat  in  despite. 

We  do  not  come  as  minding*  to  content  yoa. 
Our  tme  intent  is.     All  for  yoar  dehgfat 

We  are  not  here.    That  you  shoald  here  repent 
yoa, 
The  actors  are  at  hand,  and  by  their  show, 
Yoa  shall  know  all,  that  you  are  Uke  to  know. 

The.  This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon  points.' 

[  L}/s.  He  hath  rid  his  prologue  like  a  rough 
colt;  he  knows  not  the  stop.  A  good  moral, 
my  lord :  it  is  not  enough  to  speak,  but  to 
speak  true.  is 

Nip.  Indeed  he  hath  play'd  on  his  prologue 
like  a  child  on  a  recorder;^  a  sound,  but  not 
in  government* 

The.  His  speech  was  like  a  tangled  chain; 
nothing  impaired,  but  all  disordered.  ]  Who 
LB  next? 

{^Enter  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  Wall, 
Moonshine,  and  Lion. 

Pro.  Gentles,    perchance    you  wonder   at   this 
show; 

But  wonder  on,  till  truth  make  all  things  plain.   ; 
This  man  is  Pyramus,  if  you  would  know;  1*> 

This  beauteous  lady  Thisby  is  cert^Kin. 
Tliis  man,  with  lime  and  rough-cast,  doth  present 

Wall,  that  vile  Wall  which  did  these  lovers  sun- 
der; 
And  through  Wall's  chink,  \yooT  souls,  they  are  con- 
tent 

To  whisper.     At  the  which  let  no  man  wonder. 
Tliis  man,  with  lanthom,  dog,  and  bush  of  thorn. 

Presenteth  Moonshine ;  for,  if  you  will  know. 
By  moonshine  did  these  lovers  think  no  scorn 

To  meet  at  Ninus'  tomb,  there,  there  to  woo. 
This  grisly  beast,  which  Lion  hight*<*  by  name,    1*0 
The  trusty  Thisby,  coming  first  by  night, 
Did  scare  away,  or  rather  did  affright; 
And,  as  she  fled,  her  mantle  she  did  fall,*' 

Which  Lion  vile  with  bloody  mouth  did  stain. 
Anon  comes  Pyramus,  sweet  youth  and  tall, 

And  finds  his  trusty  Thisby 's  mantle  slain: 


«  Minding,  intending. 

'  Stand  upon  pointa,  ue.  mind  his  stops. 

*  Recorder,  a  kind  of  flsgeolet 

»  Not  in  government,  not  with  any  control  over  It. 

!•  night,  is  called  "  Fall,  let  faU. 
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Whereat,  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameful  blade, 
He  bravely  broach'd  his  boiling  bloody  breast ; 

And  Thisby,  tarrying  in  mulberry  shade, 

His  dagger  drew,  and  died.    For  all  the  rest, 

Let  lion,  Moonshine,  Wall,  and  lovers  twain        151 

At  large  discourse,  while  here  they  do  remain. 

[Exeunt  Prologue^  P^amus,  Thisbcj  Lion, 
and  Moonshine, 
The,  I  wonder  if  the  lion  be  to  speak. 
Dem.  No  wonder,  my  lord:  one  lion  may, 
when  many  asses  do.  ^ 

Enter  Snout,  as  Wall. 

Wall.  In  this  same  interlude  it  doth  befall 
That  I,  one  Snout  by  name,  present  a  wall ; 
I  [And  such  a  waU,  as  I  would  have  you  think. 
That  had  in  it  a  crannied  hole  or  chink,  ] 
Through  which  the  lovers,  Pjrramus  and  Thisby, 
Did  whisper  often  very  secretly.  181 

[This  loam,  this  rough-cast,  and  this  stone,  doth 

show 
That  I  am  that  same  wall;  the  truth  is  so :] 
And  this  the  cranny  is,  right  and  sinister,^ 
Through  which  the  fearful  lovers  are  to  whisper. 

The.  Would  you  desire  lime  and  hair  to 
apeak  better? 

Dem.  It  is  the  wittiest  partition  that  ever  I 
heard  discourse,  my  lord. 

Enter  Bottom,  as  Pyramus. 

The.  Pyramus  draws  near  the  wall:  silence! 

Pi/r-  0  grim-look'd*  night !  0  night  with  hue  so 
black !  171 

0  night,  which  ever  art  when  day  is  not ! 
O  night,  0  night !  alack,  alack,  alack, 

1  fear  my  Thisby's  promise  is  foigot ! — 
[And  thou,  0  wall,  0  sweet,  0  lovely  wall. 

That  stand'st  between  her  father's  ground  and 
mine!  3 
Thou  wall,  0  wall,  0  sweet  and  lovely  wall. 

Show  me  thy  chink,  to  blink  through  with  mine 
eyne  I  [  Wall  hold*  up  his  fingers. 

Thanks,  courteous  wall:  Jove  shield  thee  well  for 
this! 
But  what  see  I?    No  Thisby  do  I  see.  180 

0  wicked  wall,  through  whom  I  see  no  bliss ! 
Curs'd  be  thy  stones  for  thus  deceiving  me! 

The.  The   wall,   methinks,  being  sensible, 
chould  curse  again. 
Pifr.  No,  in  truth,  sir,  he  should  not  "  De- 


Sinitter,  left 


s  Orim-look'd,  grim-looking. 


i 


oeiving  me"  is  Thisby's  cue:  slie  is  to  enter 
now,  and  I  am  to  spy  her  through  the  wall. 
You  shall  see,  it  will  fall  pat  as  I  told  you. 
Yonder  she  comes. 

Enter  Flute,  as  Thisbs. 

This.  O  wall,  full  often  hast  thou  heard  my 
moans,  190 

For  parting  my  fair  Pyramus  and  me  I 
My  cherry  lips  have  often  kiss'd  thy  stones, 
Thy  stones  with  lime  and  hair  knit  up  in  thee. 

Pyr.  I  see  a  voice:  now  will  I  to  the  chiuk. 
To  spy  an  I  can  hear  my  Thisby's  face. 
Thisby! 

This.  My  love !  thou  art  my  love,  I  think. 

QPyr.   Think  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  thy  lover's* 
grace; 
And,  like  Limander,'  am  I  trusty  still. 

This.  And  I  Uke  Helen,^  tiU  the  Fates  me  kill. 

/*yr.  Not  Shafalus*  to  Proems*  was  so  true.   200^ 

This.  As  Shafalus  to  Proems,  I  to  you. 

-^y**  0,  kiss  me  through  the  hole  of  this  vile> 
wall!  } 

This.  I  kiss  the  wall's  hole,  not  your  lips  at  all.  3  ' 

Pyr.  Wilt  thou  at  Ninny  V  tomb  meet  mo  straight- 
way? 

This.  Tide  8  life,  'tide  death,  I  come  without 
delay.  [Exeunt  Ptframus  and  Thitbe. 

Wall.  Thus  have  I,  Wall,  my  part  discharged  so; 
And,  being  done,  thus  Wall  away  doth  go.      [Ejcit. 

^The.  Now  is  the  wall  down  between  the  J 
two  neighbours.  ^ 

Dem.  No  remedy,  my  lord,  when  walls  are -J 
so  wilful  to  hear  without  warning.  ^  211 , 

Hip.  This  is  the  silliest  stuff  that  ever  I 
heard. 

The.  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows; 
and  the  worst  are  no  worse,  if  imagination 
amend  them. 

I/ip.  It  must  be  your  imagination  then,  and 
not  theirs. 

The.  If  we  imagine  no  worse  of  them  than 
they  of  themselves,  they  may  pass  for  excellent 
men.  Here  come  two  noble  beasts  in,  a  moon 
and  a  lion.  221 


*  Limander,  Leander. 

*  Helen,  a  mistake  fur  Hero. 

*  Shei/alui,  Cephalua  *  Froerut,  Procria 
^  Ninny'*  tomb,  ie.  Ninns'  tomb. 

■  'Tide,  happen. 
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Enter  Snug,  a»  the  Lion,  mid  Staryelino,  a$ 
Moonshine,  with  bundle  offaggoUy  lantern^ 
and  dag. 

Lion.  You,  ladies,  you,  whose  gentle  hearts  do  fear 
The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps  on 
floor, 
May  now  perchance  both  quake  and  tremble  here. 

When  Lion  rough  in  wildest  rage  doth  roar. 
Then  know  that  1,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am 
No  lion  fell,  nor  else  no  lion's  dam; 
For,  if  I  should  as  lion  come  in  strife 
Into  this  place,  't  were  pity  on  my  life. 

The,  A  very  gentle  beast,  and  of  a  good  con- 
science. 231 
5     Q  Dem.  The  very  best  at  a  beast,  my  lord, 
^that  e'er  I  saw. 

Lys.  This  lion  is  a  very  fox  for  his  valour. 
The.  True;  and  a  goose  for  his  discretion. 
Dcm.  Not  so,  my  lord;  for  his  valour  cannot 
|caiTy  his  discretion;  and  the  fox  carries  the 

<  goose. 

\  The.  His  discretion,  I  am  sure,  cannot  carry 
;  his  valour ;  for  the  goose  carries  not  the  fox. 
;It  is  well:  leave  it  to  his  discretion,  and  let  us 
listen  to  the  moon.  242 

Moon.  This  Ian  thorn    doth    the   homed    moon 
present ; — 

Dem,  He  should  have  woni  the  horns  on  his 
^'head. 
'     The.  He  is  no  crescent,  and  his  horns  ai'e 

<  invisible  within  the  circumference.  ] 

Moon.  'ITiis  lanthom  doth  the  homed  moon  pre- 
sent; 
Myself  the  man  i*  the  moon  do  seem  to  be. 

The.  This  is  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest: 

the  man  should  be  put  into  the  lanthom.  How 

is  it  else  the  man  i'  the  moon  ?  252 

I     ^Dem.  He  dares  not  come  there  for  the 

^candle;  for,  you  see,  it  is  already  in  snuff. ^ 

Ilip.  I  am  aweary  of  this  moon:  would  he 

I  would  change! 

The.  It  appears,  by  his  small  light  of  dis- 

Icretion,  that  he  is  in  the  wane;  but  yet,  in 

f courtesy,  in  all  reason,  we  must  stay  the  time.] 

Lifs.  Proceed,  Moon.  260 

Moon,  All  that  I  have  to  say  is,  to  tell  you 

that  the  lanthom  is  the  moon;  I,  the  man  in 

the  moon;  this  thorn-bush,  my  thorn-bush; 

and  this  dog,  my  dog. 


1  In  muff,  in  anger. 
360 


Bern,  Why,  all  these  should  be  in  the  lan- 
thom; for  all  these  are  in  the  moon.  But| 
silence !  here  comes  Thisbe. 

Enter  Flute,  cu  Thisbe. 

This,  This  is  old  Ninny's  tomb.    Where  is  my 
love? 

Lion.  [Roaring]  Oh [Thisbe  runi  of. 

Dem.  Well  roar*d,  Lion.  270 

The.  Well  mn,  Thisbe. 
Hip.  Well  shone.  Moon.     Truly,  the  moon 
shines  with  a  good  grace. 

[The  Lion  shales  Thish^s  mantle,  and  exit. 
The,  Well  mous'd,  Lion. 
Lys.  And  so  the  Hon  vanish'd. 
Dem,  And  then  came  Pvramus. 

Enter  Bottom,  as  PniAiiua 

Pyr.   Sweet  Moon,    I  thank  thee  for  thy  sunny 
beams; 
I  thank  thee,  Moon,  for  shining  now  so  bright; 
For,  by  thy  gracious,  golden,  glittering  gleams, 
I  trust  to  take  of  tmest  Thisby  sight.  280 

But  stay,  0  spite ! 
But  mark,  poor  knight. 
What  dreadful  dole  is  here ! 
Eyes,  do  you  see  ? 
How  can  it  be? 
0  dainty  duck  !  0  dear ! 
Thy  mantle  good, 
What,  8tain*d  with  blood  ! 
Approach,  ye  Furies  fell ! 
0  Fates,  come,  come,  290 

Cnt  thread  and  thrum;' 
Quail,  crush,  conclude,  and  quell! 
The.  Tliis  i)assion,  and  the  death  of  a  dear 
friend,  w^ould  go  near  to  make  a  man  look  sad. 
Hip,  Beshrew  my  heart,  but  I  pity  the  man. 

Pyr,  0  wherefore,  Nature,  didst  thou  lions  frune? 

Since  lion  vile  hath  here  deflower'd  my  dear: 
Which  is— no,  no— which  was  the  fairest  dame 
That  liv'd,  that  lov'd,  that  lik'd,  that  kx>k'd  with 
cheer. 

Come,  tears,  confound;  SM 

Out,  sword,  and  wound 
The  pap  of  Pyramus; 
Ay,  that  left  pap,* 

Where  heart  doth  hop:— [Sfa^  kirntdf. 
Thus  die  I,  thus,  thus,  thus. 
Now  am  I  dead, 
Now  am  I  fled; 

s  Thrumt  the  small  tuft  at  the  end  of  a  warp, 
s  Pap,  pronounced  pawp;  and  Aop,  doabtlea»  wii  1^ 
pronoanoed  hmwp. 
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Hj  aoul  ii  in  the  >k; : 
Tongue,  Ion  th;  ligbt;  SM 

Hood,  take  tiij  fligbt:       [Eiil  MeoHthint. 

Nqw  die,  die,  die,  die,  die.  [Dirt, 

i     [  Dem.  No  die,  but  an  act,  for  him;  for  he  is 
I  but  one. 

i     Lyt.  Less  than  an  ace,  man;  for  he  is  (lead; 
jhe  ia  nothing. 

5      The.  With  the  help  of  a  surgeon  he  might 
f  yet  recover,  and  prove  an  aas.  3 


Hip.  How  chance  Moonshine  ia  gone  hefore 
Tbiabe  coroee  back  and  finds  her  lover  1 

The.  She  will  find  him  bj  starlight.     Here 

she  comes;  and  her  passion  ends  the  play.  HI 

Rt-eatar  Thibbe. 

Hip,  Metbinks  she  should  not  uaealongone 
for  such  a  Fyramus:  I  hope  she  will  be  brief. 

^Dem.  A  mote  will  turn  the  lialHnce,which^ 
PyramuB,  which  Thislw,  ia  the  better;  he  forj 


'i    Lyt.  She  hath  spied  him  already  with  those 
;«weet  eyes. 

I    Jhm.  And  thus  she  moans,  videlicet: — ^  sm 
Thu.         Asleep,  my  lo-o! 

What,  dead,  my  doTO? 
O  PframuB,  arwe  t  | 

Speak,  Bpeak.     Quite  dumb) 
Dead,  dead  1    A  tomb 
Miut  eoTor  thy  aveet  eyee. 
,  [Them  lily  lii», 

;  This  cherry  noae, 

i  TbeM  yollow  cowelip  cheeks, 

i  Are  gone,  are  goDO : 

<  LoTen,  make  mean : 

'  Hii  eyee  ware  green  as  leeltf.  ] 

O  Biiten  Thne, 


With  hands  as  pale  aa  milk  ; 

Iny  them  in  goro, 

^nco  you  have  ehoro' 
With  ■h«an  his  thread  of  lilk. 

ToDgue,  not  a  word  : 

Come,  tnuty  eword ;  w 

Come,  blade,  my  breast  imbrue : 

{atahthtneff. 

And,  farewell,  friends  ;— 

Thus  Thiiby  eada  :— 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu,  {Dia. 

Tkt.  Moonshine  and  Lion  are  left  to  bory 
the  dead. 

Dem.  Ay,  and  Wall  too. 

Bol.   [Slartinff  up]   No,  I  assure  you;  the 

wall  ia  down  that  parted  their  fathers     Will 

■  Ami,  i(.  slunL 

au 
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it  please  you  to  see  the  epilogue,  or  to  hear  a 
Bex*gomaak  dance  between  two  of  our  com- 
pany? 361 
The.  No  epilogue,  I  pray  you;  for  your  play 
needs  no  excuse.  Never  excuse;  for  when 
the  players  are  all  dead,  there  need  none  to  be 
blamed.  Marry,  if  he  that  writ  it  had  pla/d 
Pyramus  and  hang'd  himself  in  Thisbe's  gar- 
ter, it  would  have  been  a  fine  tragedy:  and 
so  it  is,  truly;  and  very  notably  discharged. 
But,  come,  your  Bergomask:  let  your  epilogue 
alone.  [A  datice. 
The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve : — 
Lovers,  to  bed;  't  is  almost  fairy  time.^  371 
I  fear  we  shall  out-sleep  the  coming  mom 
As  much  as  we  this  night  have  overwatch'd. 
This  palpable  gross  play  hath  well  beguil'd 
The  heavy  gait  of  night. — Sweet  friends,  to 

bed. — 
A  fortnight  hold  we  this  solemnity. 
In  nightly  revels  and  new  jollity.        [Exeunt, 

Enter  Puck. 

Pucl.  Now^  the  hungry  lion  roars, 

And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon ; 
Whilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snores,    380 

All  with  weary  task  fordone.* 
'}        Q  Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow, 

Whilst  the  screech-owl,  screeching  loud. 
Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in  woe 

In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 
Now  it  is  the  time  of  night. 

That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide, 
Every  one  lets  forth  his  8i)rite, 

In  the  church- way  patlis  to  glide:] 
And  we  fairies,  that  do  run  890 

By  the  triple  Hecate's  team. 
From  the  presence  of  the  sun. 

Following  darkness  like  a  dream. 
Now  are  frolic:  not  a  mouse 
Shall  disturb  this  hallowed  house: 
I  am  sent  with  broom,  before. 
To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door. 

Enter  Oberon  and  Titan ia  with  their  Train. 

Obe.  Through  the  house  give  glimmering  light. 
By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire: 
Every  elf  and  fairy  sprite  400 

1  Fairy  Hme^  midnight.        *  Fcrdontt  overcome. 
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Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier; 
And  thifl  ditty,  after  me, 
Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly. 

THtck  First,  rehearse  your  song  by  rote, 
To  each  word  a  warbling  note: 
Hand  in  hand,  with  fairy  grace, 
Will  we  sing,  and  bless  this  place. 

[Sonff  and  datuM. 

Obe.  Now,  until  the  break  of  day, 
Through  this  house  each  fairy  stray. 
[  To  the  best  bride-bed  will  we,  lU 

Which  by  us  shall  blessed  be; 
And  the  issue  there  create 
Ever  shall  be  fortunate. 
So  shall  all  the  couples  three 
Ever  true  in  loving  be; 
And  the  blots  of  Nature's  hand 
Shall  not  in  their  issue  stand; 
Never  mole,  hare-lip,  nor  scar. 
Nor  mark  prodigious,'  such  as  are 
Despised  in  nativity,  M 

Shall  upon  their  children  be.  ] 
With  this  field-dew  consecrate,* 
Every  fairy  take  his  gait;* 
And  each  several  chamber  bless, 
Through  this  palace,  with  sweet  peace; 
And  the  owner  of  it  blest 
Ever  shall  in  safety  rest 
Trip  away;  make  no  stay; 
Meet  me  all  by  break  of  day. 

[Exeunt  Oberony  Titanui,  and  TrM 

Puck.  If  we  shadows  have  offended,       ** 
Think  but  this,  and  all  is  mended,— 
That  you  have  but  slumber'd  here, 
While  these  visions  did  api)ear. 
And  this  weak  and  idle  theme. 
No  more  yielding  but  a  dream. 
Gentles,  do  not  reprehend: 
If  you  pardon,  we  will  mend: 
[  And,  as  I  am  an  honest  Puck, 
If  we  have  uneameil  luck 
Now  to  'scape  the  serpent's  tongue,*    4*> 
We  will  make  amends  ere  long;] 
Else  the  Puck  a  liar  call : 
So,  good  night  unto  you  all. 
Give  me  your  hands,  if  we  be  friends, 
And  Robin  shall  restore  amends.    [Exit- 

»  iVod^u>iM= monstrous.       *  Corueerate,  contecrtl** 

*  Take  hit  gait,  take  his  waj. 

•  The  terpenVt  tongue,  i.e.  being  hiseed. 


NOTES  TO  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


ACT  I.    Scene  1. 

1.  Linel:  J^otr./atrHlPFoLTTA.- Shakespeare  followed 
Cbaacer,  who  himself  followed  the  llieseidaof  Boccaccio, 
in  making  Hippolyta  (properly  Hlppolyt^),  and  not  her 
lister  Antiope,  the  wife  of  Theseua 

i.  Line  4:  the  lingert  my  detiret.  — For  the  transitiTe 
ue  of  this  verb  compare  Richard  II.  iL  2.  71,  72: 

Who  ffently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life. 
Which  folse  hope  Itngers  in  extremity. 

Compare  also  Orim  the  Collier  of  Croyd(»n.  iii.  1: 
I  can  no  kmger  linger  my  disgrace. 

— Dodsley,  vol  viii.  p.  44a 

The  yming  man  would  not  succeed,  presumably,  to  the 
property  till  the  life  interest  of  the  »tep-^me  or  dowager 


5.  Line  6:  Long  withering  out  a  yvung  uian't  revenue. 
—This  expressive  phrase  Warburton  sought  to  alter  by 
substituting  wintering  on.  For  an  instance  of  this  phrase, 
eompare  Chapman's  Homer's  Iliad  (book  iv.  line  528): 

there  the  goodly  plant  lies  ruith'riug  out  his  grace. 

—Works,  vol.  i.  p.  100. 

4.  Line  10:  New-bbnt  in  heaven.— f^\.  and  Ff.  read 
Now-6enf. 

f.  Line  11:  Philoeiraie—Tti\%  was  the  name  assumed 
by  Arcite  in  Chaucer's  Knightes  Tale  (Hue  1430): 

And  Philestratt  he  sayde  that  he  hight. 

— Worlcs,  voL  I.  p.  »i9. 

6.  Line  13:  Avsike  the  PERT  and  nimble  tpirit  qf  mirth. 
—Pert  formerly  used  in  a  good  sense  =  " smart."  It  was 
prubably  connected  witli  the  French  appert.  Cu^rave 
gives  Oodinet,  "Prettie,  dapper,  feat,  peart;"  and  Ac- 
eoiuter  he  explains:  "To  make  Jolly,  pearf,  qtuint.  comely." 

7.  Line  15:  The  palf  coyipxyios  is  not  /or  mi r  pomp.— 
Dr.  Grey  (vol.  i.  p.  41)  gives  an  anonymous  conjecture: 
"  I  am  apt  to  believe  tlie  author  gave  it,  'That  pale  com- 
panion;' which  has  more  force."  If  Theseus  intends  to 
personify  melancholy,  this  conjecture  seems  most  pro- 
liable;  but  the  meaning  may  be:  "The  pale  melancholy 
fellow  is  not  for  our  fasti vi ties."  Companion  appears 
often  to  have  been  used  contemptuously,  as  we  vue/eUow. 

t.  Line  19:  With  pomp,  with  tslivuph.— Triumph  is 
explained  by  Schmidt  as  "a  public  festivity  or  exhibition 
of  any  kind,  particularly  a  tournament."  In  this  sense 
it  occurs  frequently.    Compare  III.  Henry  VL  v.  7.  48: 

With  stately  trium/Ms,  mirthful  comic  shows. 
The  title-page  of  Heywood's  Londinl  Speculum  runs  thus: 


Londini  Speculum:  or, 

Londmts  Mirr»r,  Eiprest  in  sundry  Trium/h*, 

Pagtattts,  and  Skawes,  at  the  Initiation  of 

the  right  Honorable  Richard  FeuH,  into 

the  Mairolty  of  the  Famous  and 

farre  renowned  City  LONDON. 

—Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  301. 

9.  Line  V.  Thie  inan  hath  WITCH'D  the  BO6OM  qf  my 
ehUd.—^.  F.  1  read  **Thi$  man  hath  bbwitchd."  F.  S, 
F.  3.  F.  4  "  This  hath  BBWITCH'D."  The  reading  in  the 
text  is  Theobald's  emendation.  Botom  is  used  here  as» 
heart,  the  seat  of  the  affections.  Compare  A  Lover's 
Complaint  (line  254): 

The  broken  besoms  that  to  me  belong. 

10.  Line  82:  And  utvVn  the  impreenan  of  her  FANTA8T. 
—Various  explanations  of  this  somewliat  obscure  line  are 
given.  The  construction  is  certainly  difRcult;  but  it  seems 
clearly  to  mean  "And  stealthily  impressed  her  imagina- 
tion;" but  Schmidt  explains  fantaty  here  as  meaning 
love-thoughti.    Compare  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4.  30,  81: 

How  many  actions  most  ridiculous 

Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  \iy  thy  /iintttsyf 

where,  on  examining  the  context,  fantaty  seems  equiva- 
lent to  "love."  Indeed /anCa«y=fancy»  which  is  often 
used  for  "liking." 

11.  Lines  44,  46: 

Or  to  her  deaths  according  to  our  law 
Immediately  provided  in  that  case. 
By  a  luw  of  Solon's,  parents  had  absolute  power  of  life 
and  death  over  their  children,  but  Shakespeare  here  an- 
ticipates the  great  lawgiver's  code.  The  second  line  Is 
surely  enough  to  Justify  the  belief  that  Shakespeare  was, 
fur  some  time,  in  an  attorney's  office. 

U.  Line  54:  wanting  your  father' »  YOICS. —»'.<*.  your 
father's  approval.    Compare  All's  Well,  ii.  8.  58-61: 

this  youthful  parcel 
Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing, 
O'er  whom  both  sovereign  [tower  and  father's  fvt'rr 
I  have  to  use. 

18.  Line  71:  For  aye  to  he  in  shady  doitter  mew's.— 
For  the  meaning  of  mew  see  Romeo  and  Juliet  (note  180). 
To  mew  meant  originally  "to  moult"  (=Fk«nch  mueT)\ 
and  a  mew  was  a  place  where  hawks  were  kept  while 
moulting.  This  sense  of  the  word  survives  in  mewe^  a 
stable,  said  to  be  so  called  from  the  Royal  in«iiw,  which 
were  originally  the  buildings  where  the  Royal  falcoDi 
were  kept  (see  Pennant's  London,  p.  151). 

14.  Lines  76-78: 

B%U  earthlier  happy  it  the  rote  ditt^d. 
Than  that  whi^  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn, 
Orowt,  Uvtt,  and  diet  in  itngU  hUtttdnett. 
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ACT  I.  Scene  1. 


NOTES  TO  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 


ACT  I.  Soene  1. 


Compare  Sonnet  liv.  (lines  5-12): 

The  canker-blooms  {i.e.  dog-roses)  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 

As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses. 

Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly, 

When  summer's  breath  tlieir  masked  buds  discloses: 

But.  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show. 

They  live  unwooVl  and  unrespected  fade. 

Die  to  themselves.     Sweet  roses  do  not  so; 

Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made. 

Walker  gives  a  passage  from  Erasmus'  Colloquies  (Colloq. 
Prod  et  Puellro):  "Ego  rosam  existimo  feliciorcm,  quae 
marescit  in  hominis  manu.  delectans  interim  et  oculos  et 
nares,  quam  quie  senescit  in  frutiee."— Edn.  1693,  p.  186. 
("I  think  the  rose  happier,  which  withers  in  the  hand  of 
man,  meanwhile  delighting  both  eyes  and  nostrils,  than 
that  which  grows  old  in  the  fruit.")  The  similarity  of 
idea  is  certainly  remarkable;  it  is  possible  Shakespeare 
may  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus, 
either  in  the  original,  or  in  some  translation. 

15.  Line  80:  Ere  I  irill  yield  my  VIRGIN  PATENT  up.— 
The  Clarendon  Press  Ed.  explain  this  plirase  thus:  "my 
privilege  of  virginity  and  the  liberty  that  belongs  to  it" 
Compare  Othello,  iv.  1.  208,  209:  "  If  you  are  so  fond  over 
her  iniquity,  give  her  jxitent  to  offend." 

16.  Line  81:  Unto  his  lordtihip.  ichose  untcighed  yoke.— 
So  Qq.  and  F.  1;  but  F.  2  reads  "  to  whose  unwished  yoke." 
For  a  similar  omission  of  the  preposition  compare  Win- 
ter's Tale,  li.  1.93,  04: 

even  as  bad  as  those 
That  viil^^ars  give  bc-KI'st  titles; 

i  e.  "  give  boldest  titles  "  to. 

17.  Line  92:  Thy  CRAZED  title  to  my  certain  right- 
To  craze  meant  originally  "to  break."  Compare  The 
Chanones  Yemannes  Tale: 

I  am  right  siker.  that  the  pot  was  erased. 

— Bonk  iii.  line  16403. 

Chapman  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  "broken," 
"damaged": 

And  Phoebus  to  invade  it,  with  his  shield 
Recov'ring  Hector's  bruis'd  and  erased  pow'rs. 

—Iliad,  book  xv.  (argument). 

18.  Line  98:  7  dn  ESTATK  unto  Dnnetriu*.  -  This  word. 
estate,  is  only  used  as  a  verb  in  Tempest,  iv.  1.  85  (followed 
by  cmX  and  In  the  following  passage,  in  As  You  Like  It: 
"all  the  revenue  that  was  old  Sir  Rowland's  will  I  estate 
upon  you"  (v.  2.  12,  18). 

19.  Line  110:  Upon  this  SPOTTED  and  inconstant  man, 

—Compare  Richard  II.  (iii.  2.  133,  134): 

terrible  hell  make  war 
Upon  their  spotted  souls  for  this  offence ! 

Compare  also  Tlie  Distracted  Emperoor  (v.  S): 

One  tiiat  your  sfoUtd  synns  make  odyous. 

— Bullen's  Old  Plays.  voL  iii.  p.  251. 

90.  Line  118:  welf-affairg.-Yov  similar  compounds  of 
9t^ft  compare  self-breath,  Troilus  and  Cressida  (ii.  8. 182); 
m^-danger,  Cymbeline  (iii.  4.  149)l 

81.  Line  125:  our  nuptial.— The  singular  number  is  used 
intentionally  by  Shakespeare;  only  F.  2,  F.  8,  F.  4  have 
nuptiails.    Cornxwre  Tempest,  v.  1.  308: 

Where  I  have  hope  to  see  the  nuftial; 

where  F.  1  reads  nupiiall  and  the  later  FoUoi  ftwpCidlt. 
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88.  Line  131:  Beteem  them  from  the  tempest  of  my  eyes. 
—Shakespeare  only  uses  this  word  once  elsewhere,  namely, 
in  Hamlet,  i.  2. 140-142: 

so  loving  to  my  mother. 
That  he  might  not  beteew*  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly. 

There  it  certainly  means  "permit,"  "allow."  Various 
authors  use  it  in  various  senses.  Thus  Goldlng.  In  his 
Translation  of  Ovid's  Metamorplioses,  uses  it  as  =  deign: 

yet  could  he  not  betetme 
The  shape  of  any  other  bird  than  eaf^le  for  to  seeme. 

Spenser  uses  lt=:  "grant."  See  Fairy  Queen,  1>ook  iL 
canto  8,  st  19: 

So  would  I.  said  th'  Enchaunter,  f;lad  and  faine 
Beteeme  to  you  this  sword,  you  to  defend. 

—Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  7. 

88.  Line  182:  AT  ME!  for  aught  that  I  could  ever  read. 
— Qq.  read  Eigh  me;  F.  1  omits  the  words  altogether;  F.  t, 
F.  3,  F.  4  read  Ilermia,  which  reading  Hunter  defends  od 
the  ground  of  its  having  "a  point  and  pathos  even  beyond 
what  tlie  passage,  as  usually  printed,  possesses"  (New 
Illustrations,  voL  i.  p.  288).  Rolfe  says:  "Here  as  else- 
where many  editors  print  Ah  me  !  a  phrase  which  Shake- 
speare nowhere  uses"  (Rolfe's  E<lu.  p.  128).  In  Rom.  and 
Jul.  V.  1.  10,  F.  1  and  Q.  2  have,  certainly.  Ah  tne!  and  so, 
apparently,  have  all  the  other  copies. 

84.  Line  136:  0  cross!  too  high  to  be  enthralVd  to  low 
— Qq.  and  Ff.  read  "to  LOVE;"  the  emendation  is  Theo- 
bald's. 

85.  Line  145:  in  the  COLLIED  night.— Orowe  in  his  Pro- 
vincial Glossary  gives  "  Colley,  the  black  or  soot  from  a 
kettle,"  as  used  in  Gloucestershire.  Compare  Ben  Jon- 
son's  Poetaster  (iv.  8):  "thou  hast  not  cvllied  thy  face 
enough  "(Works,  vol.  11.  p.  482). 

86.  Line  146:  That,  in  a  SPLEEN,  unfolds  both  heaven  and 
earth.— Sj^en  means  a  sudden  outburst  of  some  passion, 
generally  of  rage  or  malice :  but  the  spleen  was  supposed 
to  be  also  the  seat  of  laughter  (see  note  174,  Lore's 
Labour's  Lost).     Compare  King  John,  ii.  1.  448.  440: 

With  swifter  spleen  than  powder  can  enforce. 
The  mouth  of  passa^^e  shall  we  fling  wide  o|«e. 

And,  again,  in  same  play,  v.  7.  49,  50. 

87.  Lines  147.  148: 

And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say  **  Behold  I" 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up. 
Decidedly  a  reminiscence  of  the  lines  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
ii.  2.  119,  120: 

Too  like  the  lii^htninfr.  which  doth  cease  to  be. 
Ere  one  can  say.  "  It  llghteiu." 

88.  Line  151 :  It  stands  as  an  edict  in  destiny.— Yot  th« 
accent  on  edict  compare  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  i.  L  11: 

Our  late  edM  shall  strongly  stand  in  force. 

89.  Line  167 :  To  do  oibserranee  to  a  mom  qf  May.— for 

this  particular  expression.  To  do  observance,  compare  the 

following  extract  from  Chaucei^s  Knightes  Tale  (lioes 

1409-1502): 

And  Arcitc.  that  is  in  the  court  rcttl 

With  Theseus  the  squier  principal. 

Is  risen,  and  loketh  on  the  roery  day. 

And  for  to  d9n  his  otsrrwinee  if  M*y,  ttc 


ACT  I.  Scene  1.  NOTES  TO  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


ACT  I.  Scene  2. 


A  full  account  of  the  various  cmtoms,  partly  pagan,  partly 
«arly>ChrisUan,  and  partly  traditional,  formerly  obsenred 
on  the  first  of  May,  will  be  found  in  Brand's  Popular  An- 
tiquities (pp.  117, 118).  The  genial  and  charitable  Stubbes 
thus  alludes  to  them:  "  Against  if  ay  .  .  .  all  the  yung 
lueo  and  maides,  olde  men  and  wiues,  run  gaddiug  ouer 
night  to  the  woods,  groues,  hils,  &  mountains,  where 
they  spend  all  the  night  in  plesant  pastimes;  &  in  the 
morning  they  return,  bringing  with  them  birch  &  bran- 
ches of  trees,  to  deck  their  assemblies  withall "  (Stubbes* 
Anatomy  of  Abuses;  New  Shak.  Soc.  Publications,  Series 
VI.  Nos.  4  and  6,  p.  149).  Some  of  the  old  customs  yet 
sur^'ive.  happily,  in  parts  of  the  country;  and  the  so-called 
"  sweeps,"  who  go  about  dressed  up  in  our  large  towns  on 
May-day,  are  the  descendants,  however  unworthy,  of  tlie 
old  May  Morris-dancers. 

aO.  Line  170:  By  his  best  arrow  with  the  GOLDEN  HEAD. 

— Cupid  was  supposed  to  have  two  kinds  of  arrows :  tlie 

onct,  tipped  with  gold,  caused  love:  the  other,  tipped  with 

lead,  repelled  love.     See  Ovid,  Metam.  (book  L  lines 

460-471): 

fugat  hoc,  facit  illud  ainorem: 

Quod  facit,  auratum  est,  et  cuspide  fuljfct  acuta; 

Quud  fiigat,  obtusuni  est,  et  habct  sub  arundine  plumbum. 

So  in  Twelfth  Night,  i.  1.  35-37: 

How  will  she  love,  when  the  rich;fp/</^«  shn/e 
Hath  kill'd  the  flock  of  all  ntfcctiuns  cKe 
That  live  in  her. 

Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd  (Notes  and  Queries,  6th  Series,  vol.  xi. 
No.  271,  p.  Ib2)  has  a  note  on  this  passage,  which  is  too 
long  for  ({uotation  here;  the  gist  of  which  is  that  he  pro- 
poses to  transpose  Ihies  171,  172,  holding  that  line  172 
should  follow  line  170,  because  that  refers  to  the  arrow 
with  the  golden  head. 

81  Line  173:  the  Carthage  ^tM'tfu.— Compare  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  ii.  2: 

Now,  a  tear; 

And  then  thou  art  a  piece  expressing  fully 

TMe  Carthagt  quten. 

—Works,  vol.  i.  p.  9. 

82.  Line  182:  Demetrius  loves  your  /air.  — Compare 
Sonnet  xvi.  (line  11): 

Neither  in  inward  worth  nor  outward/irt'r. 

88.  Line  183:  Your  eyes  are  LODE-STARS.  — All  the  poets, 
from  diaucer  to  Spenser,  seem  to  use  the  word  lode-star 
as  a  great  compliment  when  applied  to  his  mistress  by  a 
lover.  Sir  John  Maundevile  thus  describes  the  lode  star: 
"  In  that  Loud,  iie  in  many  othere  bezonde  that,  no  man 
may  see  the  Sterre  transniontane,  that  is  clept  the  Steire 
of  the  See,  that  is  unmevable.  and  thnt  is  t^)ward  tlte 
northe.  that  we  clepen  the  Lode  Sterre  "  (Mauudevile'i 
Travels,  Halliwell's  Edn.  p.  180). 

81  Line  191:  The  rest  I 'Id  give  to  be  to  you  TRANSLATED. 
—Compare  Coriolanus,  il.  3.  195-197: 

so  his  gracious  nature 
Would  think  upon  you  for  your  voices,  and 
Tratislatt  his  malice  towards  you  into  love. 

85.  Line  215 :  Upon  FAINT  primrose-beds.  -  Does  the 
epithet  apply  to  the  colour  or  to  the  odour  of  the  prim- 
rose? I  believe  to  the  colour.  Paie  is  Milton's  epithet 
for  the  primrose:  see  his  Song  on  May  Morning: 


The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  ^een  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  paU  prtnirosc. 

Shakespeare  uses  pale  and  faint  together  more  than  once. 
Compare  King  John,  v.  7.  21: 

I  am  the  c\);net  to  this /«>/<'y<»M/ swan. 

The  pale  colour  of  the  primrose  suggests  the  idea  of 
faintness;  the  lighter  coloured  flowers  look  as  if,  in  their 
struggle  with  the  cold  of  early  spring,  they  had  grown 
weak  and  faint 

86.  Line  216-219: 

Emptying  our  bosoms  of  their  counsel  SWEET, 
There  my  Lysander  and  myself  shall  meet; 
And  thence  from  Athens  turn  away  our  eyes. 
To  seek  new  friends  and  stranger  COMPANIES. 
In  order  to  restore  the  rhyme  Theobald  altered  the 
svxld  of  Qq.  and  Ff.  in  line  216,  to  sweet,  and  strange 
companions,  in  line  219,  to  stranger  companies.    Nearly 
all  editors  adopt  Uiis  emendation. 

87.  Line  226:  ofAer-«om«.— Written  as  one  word  in  (Jq. 
and  F.  1.  It  means  others.  Compare  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, iii.  2.  93,  U4:  "  Some  say  he  is  with  the  Emperor  of 
Russia;  other-gome,  he  is  in  Rome." 

88.  Line  231:  ADMIRING  OF /iwvtuihf  iV«.— This  would  now 
be  a  vulgarism ;  but  Shakespeare  uses  of,  not  imfrequently, 
after  the  participle,  e.g.  Lear,  ii.  1.  41 :  "  Mumbling  of 
wicked  charms." 

39.  Line  249:  If  I  hare  thanks,  it  is  a  dear  expense.— 
Steevens  explains:  "it  will  cost  him  much,  (be  a  severe 
constraint  on  his  feelings,)  to  make  even  so  slight  a  re- 
turn for  my  communication  "  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  191). 

ACT  I.     SCKNE  2. 

40.  Line  2.— Bottom,  no  doubt,  was  so  called  by  Shake- 
speare from  a  "bottom  of  thread."  Compare  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  iv.  3.  138:  "beat  me  to  death  with  a  bottom 
of  brown  thread."  Compare  also  The  Marty r'd  Souldier 
(i.  1): 

and  the  ^ood  Fates. 
I''or  ought  we  see,  may  windc  upon  your  bott«tnt 
A  tlired  of  excellent  len{^h. 

—  nuUcn's  Old  Plays,  vol.  I.  p.  175. 

41.  Line  3:  according  to  the  SCRIP. —The  word  scrip 
here  does  not  mean  a  bag  or  wallet,  as  it  does  in  the  well- 
known  passage  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  xxii.  36:  "When 
I  sent  you  without  purse,  and  scrip,  and  shoes,  lacked  ye 
anything?"  The  word  in  the  text  is  written  variously 
script,  serit,  scrite,  seripe,  and  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
scnptum  through  the  French  escript  or  escrit.  For  an 
example  of  its  use  in  the  sense  merely  of  a  written  docu- 
ment see  Holland's  Pliny,  book  viL  chap.  xxv.  p.  16ii 
(speaking  of  Julius  Ciesar):  "But  herein  appeared  his 
true  hautinesse  of  mind  indeed,  and  that  unmatchable 
spirit  of  his.  That  when  upon  the  battell  at  Pharsalia,  as 
wel  the  coffers  and  caskets  with  letters  &,  other  writings 
of  Pompey,  as  also  those  of  Scipioes  before  Thapsus,  came 
into  his  hands,  he  was  most  true  unto  them.  &  burnt  al, 
without  reading  one  script  or  scrolL" 

4i.  Line  4:  Here  is  the  scroll.— The  close  occurrence  of 
this  word  after  scrip  seems  to  point  to  the  fact,  that  Shake- 
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tpeare  had  fn  hia  mind  the  piiasage  qnotod  above  from 
Holland's  Pliny.  SeroU  means  generally  any  paper  rolled 
up :  but  more  especially  a  schedule  or  list  Compare  II. 
Henry  IV.  L  2.  201,  202:  "Do  you  set  down  your  name 
in  the  neroU  of  youth."  Ac 

45.  Line  10:  and  so  grow  to  a  point.— So  Qq.:  F.  1.  F.  2, 
F.  S  read:  "grow  on  to  a  point:"  F.  4  "grow  on  to  ap- 
point" There  is  no  need  for  altering  the  text  of  the 
Quartos.    Compare  Peele.  Arraignment  of  Paris,  ii.  1: 

Our  reasons  will  be  infinite,  I  trow. 
Unless  unto  some  other /mm/  wegrtmt. 

—Works,  p.  3S7. 

44  Lines  11-18:  The  most  latneiUable  comedy,  «frc.— Com- 
pare the  title>page  of  Cambyses  (Dodsley,  toI.  iv.):  "  A 
lamentable  tragedy  mixed  ful  of  pleasant  mirth,  conteyn- 
ing  the  life  of  Cambises  Ring  of  Percia,  from  the  beginning 
of  his  kingdom  vnto  his  death."  By  Thomas  Preston. 
"  Imprinted  "  by  John  AUde,  n.  d.  (It  was  licensed  to  John 
Allde  in  1509-70— republished  about  1585.)  In  his  Memor- 
anda on  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream  (pp.  25, 26)  Mr.  Halli- 
well-Phillipps  says:  "  The  story  of  Pyramus  and  Tliisbe  was 
▼ery  familiar  to  an  Elixabethan  audience,  not  merely  in 
translations  of  Ovid,  but  as  having  l>een  told  in  prose  and 
▼erse  by  numerous  English  writers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  related  in  the  Boke  of  the  Cyt^  of  Ladies,  4to. 
1621;  and  in  a  very  rare  poetical  work.  La  Conusaunce 
d'Amours,  printed  by  Pynson.  William  Orifflth.  in  1562-3. 
obtained  a '  lycense  for  pryntinge  of  a  boke  intituled  Pery- 
mus  and  Thesbye,'  published  in  quarto  for  T.  Hackett. 
The  history  of  Pyramus  and  Thisby,  '  truly  translated,'  is 
given  in  the  Gorgeous  Gallery  of  Gallant  Inventions,  1578, 
and  in  A  HandefuU  of  Pleasant  Delites  by  Clement  Robin- 
son, 1584,  there  is  'a  new  sonet  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbie.' 
Dunston  Gale,  in  1596,  wrote  a  poem  called  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe,  the  earliest  known  printed  edition  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1617.  There  is  no  allusion  in  it  to  A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream.  l*he  story  is  also  told  in  the  Silke- 
wormes  and  their  Flies,  by  T.  M.  4to.  Loud.  1509.  in 
verse  ;  in  Topsell's  Historie  of  Foure-Footed  Beasts,  1007, 
p.  472;  and  it  would  appear  from  a  passage  in  Gayton's 
Notes  upon  Don  Quixote,  1C54,  p.  16,  that  there  was  an 
old  popular  chap-book  history  of  Pjrramus  and  Thislie, 
it  being  mentioned  in  company  with  the  Unfortunate 
Lover  and  Argalns  and  Parthenia." 

46.  Lines  14, 15:  A  very  good  piece  of  trork,  Ia*nire  you, 
and  a  merry.— CompAre  the  title-page  of  Skelton's  "Mag- 
nyfycence,  A  goodly  interlude  and  a  mery  deuysed  and 
made  by  mayster  Skelton  poete  laureate  late  deceasyd," 
n.d.  (probably  printed  in  1529  or  1530\ 

48.  Line  18:  Antwer  om  I  call  yoti.— Staunton  suggested 
that  Shakespeare  may  have  been  "referring  to  the  plays 
and  pageants  exhibited  by  the  trading  companies  of 
Coventry,  which  were  celebrated  down  to  his  own  time, 
and  which  he  might  very  probably  have  witnessed.  The 
last  of  these  performances  recorded  in  the  list  which  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Sharpe  published  from  the  City  Leet- 
books,  took  place  in  1501."  .  .  .  "the  combination  of 
trades  which  played  together  was  often  remarkably  like 
thatof  the  operatives  of  Athens  in  this  drama.".  .  .  "In 
1402  '  it  is  ordeyned  that  the  Chaundelers  and  Cookes  of 
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this  Cite  shall  be  contributory  to  the  Smythes  of  this 
Cite;'  and  in  subsequent  years  Bakers  were  added  to  the 
Smiths,  the  Barbers  to  the  Girdlers,  and  the  Shoemakers 
to  the  Tanners." 

47.  Lines  29,  80:  /  will  OONDOLK  iniome  measure.— Wt 
do  not  now  use  the  verb  to  condole  absolutely ="  to  la- 
ment," as  it  is  used  here.  There  is  no  need  to  say  that 
"Bottom  of  course  blunders;"  because  this  use  of  eon- 
dale  was  far  from  unusual  Compare  Mirroar  for  Magis> 
trates,  p.  783  (quoted  in  Richardson's  Diet): 

Tlimt  she  (Melpomene)  her  sweet  putheticke  votce  may  franc 
In  doleful  dittie  to  condoU  the  same. 

Compare  also  the  use  of  the  substantive  condiAement  by 
8hakesi>eare: 

but  to  persever 

In  obstinate  condolement  is  a  course 

Of  impious  stubt>omness. 

—Hamlet,  L  >.  93-94- 

48.  Lines  31,  32:  /  couMi  play  Ercles  rarely,  or  a  part 
to  TKAR  A  CAT  IN.— There  is  an  old  play  of  Hercules,  in 
two  parts,  by  Martin  Slaughter,  which  is  mentioned  in 
Henslowe's  Diary,  first  on  7th  May.  1595,  again  on  20th. 
2Sd,  and  28th  of  that  month  ;  and  on  16th  May.  1596. 17 
was  apparently  paid  to  Martin  Slaughter  for  five  books 
including  two  parts  of  Hercules.  In  Greene's  Groat'i 
Worth  of  Wit  (New  Shak.  Soc.  Shakspere  Allusion  Books, 
Series  Iv.  No.  I.  p.  23)  there  is  apparently  an  allusion  to 
this  play:  "The  twelue  labors  of  Hereulet  haue  I  terribly 
thundred  on  the  stage."  Day's  He  of  Gulls  commences 
with  a  scene  between  Three  Gentlemen  and  the  Prologue 
(i.e.  the  actor  who  speaks  the  prologue^  in  the  course  of 
which  occurs  the  following  dialogue : 

[Third  Centtf man].  .  .  .  no.  giue  mee  a  stately  pend  historic.  a» 
thus :   The  ruj^yd  ivindts  vith  rude  and  ra£:£td  rMjffis,  &•<. 

\Stc0nd  (ientifman).  Fie  upont,  roeere  Fustian  I  I  had  rather  btare 

two  good  baudie  tests  then  a  whole  play  of  such  Uare-cat  thunder- 

claps. 

[Works  (p.  6  of  pUy)] 

And  in  Histrio-Mastix  (act  v.): 

Sirrah.  ]&  this  you  would  rend  and  tetr  the  eat 
Upon  a  stage,  and  now  march  like  a  drown'd  rat. 

-  Simpsoir's  School  of  Shakspere.  toI.  ii.  p.  ;3- 

48.  Line  32:  fo  make  all  ipZt/.— Originally  a  nautical  ex- 
pression. Rolfe  quotes  from  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet'i 
works:  "Some  ships  beare  so  great  a  sayle,  that  they 
beare  their  masts  by  the  boord  and  make  aU  split  againe." 
Compare  Greene's  Never  Too  Late:  "as  the  Mariners 
say,  a  man  would  have  thought  oZ  would  haue  split 
againe  "  (First  part,  sig.  0  3,  edn.  1631).  For  Ita  use  in  s 
figurative  sense,  compare  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Scorn- 
ful Lady,  ii.  3:  "Two  roaring  boys  of  Rome.  UkSii  made  all 
split"  (Works,  vol.  i.  p.  87). 

M.  Lines  33-40.— Printed  as  prose  in  Qq.  and  Ff.  and 
with  the  punctuation  confused.  Staunton  is  right,  most 
probably,  in  supposing  that  they  were  so  printed,  pur- 
posely to  indicate  that  Bottom  ignored  all  sense  snd 
rhythm ;  but  we  have  printed  them  as  verse,  following 
nearly  all  the  editors,  and  Cliarles  Rean's  acting  veraioo. 
Whether  the  verses  are  an  actual  quotation,  or  a  burlesque 
of  some  portion  of  a  play  then  well  known,  is  doubtful 

81.  Line  44:  the  belUncs-mender.  —  Ben  Jonson,  in  his 
Masque  of  Pan's  Anniversary,  thus  describes  a  bellows- 
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mender:  "he  is  a  betlotoB-mender,  allowed,  who  hath  Uie 
looking  to  all  of  their  lungs  by  patent,  and  by  his  place 
is  to  set  that  leg  afore  still,  and  with  his  poffs,  keeps  them 
in  breath,  during  pleasure"  (Works,  voL  viiL  p.  47). 
Steevens  says  he  was  one  who  had  the  care  of  organs,  re- 
gals,  SUi. 

SSL  Lines  51,  52:  you  thall  play  U  in  a  mask,  and  you 
may  spkak  a*  small  ai  you  ufUl.~lt  appears  to  have 
been  the  custom  on  the  stage,  when  all  the  female  char- 
acters were  played  by  men,  for  any  man  who  had  an  un- 
compromisingly male  physiognomy,  if  cast  for  a  woman's 
part,  to  play  it  in  a  mask.  As  women  wore  masks  in  so- 
ciety more  frequently  than  they  do  now— the  masks  now- 
ada3rs  being  either  moral  ones,  or  composed  of  superficial 
cosmetics — there  was  nothing  iiiiusital  in  this.  To  speak 
tmail  was  to  speak  In  a  treble  voice.  Compare  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  1.  40:- "She  has  brown  hair,  and 
speaks  small  like  a  woman." 

6S.  Line  55:  '  Thisne,  7'Au»i«"— Printed  in  Qq.  and  Ff. 
in  italics,  as  if  it  were  a  proper  name,  a  mistake  for 
ThMe;  but  the  Clarendon  Press  £dd.  are  probably  right 
in  their  conjecture  that  Thuiie=^thus-ly.  This'n  is  a 
common  word  in  Northern  dialects  for  "in  this  manner." 

51  Lines  65,  66:  You,  P  y  ramus'  father:  my  selj,  Thiaby's 
father —'Sexiher  of  these  characters  appears  in  the  In- 
terlude as  acted  before  Theseus.  Quince  plays  the  Pro- 
logue, and  Snout  plays  Wall.  Mr.  Funiivall  suggests  that 
this  alteration  "  was  due  to  Quince's  second  thoughts)  and 
Bottom's  suggestion  at  the  rehearsal,  iii.  1.  60-73"  (New 
Shak.  8oc.  Transactions,  1877-79,  Series  i.  No.  7,  p.  428). 

55.  Line  72:  Let  me  play  the  lion  t(K>.— This  touch  is  a 
masterly  piece  of  characterization.  In  making  Bottom 
anxious  to  play  nearly  every  part  of  the  cast,  Shakespeare 
was  not  satirizing  professional  actors  so  much  as  the 
rude  and  vulgar  amateurs,  who  represented  the  characters 
in  the  Interludes  and  Entertainments  which  were  per- 
formed at  village  festivals,  or  in  the  homes  of  the  no- 
bility. 

# 

56.  Lines  74,  75:  /  icUl  roar,  that  I  uiU  make  the  duke 
say,  "Let  him  roar  again,  let  him  roar  again."— M^r.  Hal- 
liwell-Phillipps,  in  his  Memoranda  on  A  Midsummer's 
Night's  Dream  (p.  11),  gives  an  extract  from  Tate's  farce 
of  Cuckold's  Haven,  or  an  Alderman  no  Conjuror,  1686: 
"Sec.  .  .  .  Then  there's  the  Lion.  Wall  and  Moonshine, 
three  heroick  parts;  I  play'd  'em  all  at  school.  I  roar'd 
out  the  Lion  so  terribly  that  the  company  call'd  out  to 
me  to  roar  again." 

87.  Line  84:  /  will  aograyate  my  voice  so.— Compare 
11.  Henry  IV.  11.  4.  176.  where  Mrs.  Quickly  says:  "  I  be- 
seek  you  now,  aggravate  your  choler,"  meaning,  of 
course,  exactly  the  opposite,  viz.  moderate. 

58.  Line  96:  orange-tawny.— Vwd  below,  iii.  1.  129: 

With  cr/tM^f-iawny  bill, 

referring  to  the  bill  of  the  cock  blackbird.  Compare 
Trial  of  Chevalry.  i.  3:  "he  weares  a  white  Scarf e  in  his 
hat  and  an  Orange  tawny  feather  upon  his  arme "  (Bul- 
len's  Old  Plays,  vol.  lit  p.  278). 

50.  Lines  06,  97:  yotir  PURPLE- IN-<3RAIN  6«arci.  — This 


colour  was  apparently  a  kind  of  scarlet  Cotgrave  givet 
under  migraine^  "  Scarlet,  or  Purple  in  grains."  It  may 
be  noted  that  all  the  colours,  mentioned  by  Bottom,  are 
light  colours,  yellow,  or  red.  Red  beards  appear  to  have 
been  fashionable;  and  it  was  the  custom  for  men  to  dye 
their  beards  as  women  did  their  hair.  Compare  Bam 
AUey(1611),  1.  1: 

Taf.  .  .  .  What  colour'd  beard  comes  next  bj  the  window  t 

Adri.  A  black,  madam,  I  think. 

Taf.  I  think  not  so ; 
I  think  a  rtd.  Tor  that  is  most  in  Tashion. 

— Dodsley,  vol.  x.  p.  378. 

Possibly  the  red  beard  was  adopted  as  the  fashionable 
colour,  in  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  hair 
was  red. 

60.  Line  97:  French-croum-colour.—¥t.  have  coloured. 
It  means  a  bright  golden  yellow,  the  colour  of  a  French 
gold  crown-piece.  There  is  a  double  meaning  in  French- 
crown,  of  which  Quince  takes  advantage. 

61.  Line  111:  obscethely  and  courageously.— The  sense 
given  to  obKcenely  in  the  foot-note  is  probably  the  one 
intended,  though  the'words,  obscurely,  obscenely,  are  not 
very  similar  in  sound.  In  Love's  Labour's  Ijost,  iv.  1. 145, 
Costard  seems  to  use  the  word  by  a  blunder  for  seemly: 

When  it  comes  so  smoothly  off,  so  obscetiely,  as  it  were,  so  fit. 
Possibly  Bottom  also  meant  to  say  seemhj. 

62.  Line  114:  hold,  or  cut  bow-tdringx.—Thii  phrase, 
apparently  a  proverbial  one,  has  not,  apparently,  been 
found  in  any  other  author.  Capell's  explanation  is  the 
one  generally  adopted:  "  When  a  party  was  made  at  butts, 
assurance  of  meeting  was  given  in  the  words  of  that 
phrase:  the  sense  of  the  person  using  them  being,  that  he 
would  'hold,'  or  keep  promise,  or  they  niiKht  'cut  his 
bowstrings,'  demolish  him  for  an  archer."  The  only  pas- 
sage which  seems  to  contain  a  similar  expreesion  is  in  I'he 
Ball  (comedy  by  Chapman  and  Shirley,  4to,  1639): 

Scutillti.        .  have  you  devices 

To  jecre  the  rest? 
Lucia.  All  the  rcniment  on  'em,  or  He  brtak  my  bowstringt. 

ACT  II.     Scene  1. 

68   Lines  3-5: 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier, 

Over  park,  over  pale. 

Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire. 

Johnson  quotes  from  Drayton's  Nymphidia,  or  Court  of 

Fairies,  a  passage  clearly  imitated  from  this: 

Thorough  brake,  thorough  brier, 
Thorough  muck,  thorough  mire, 
Thorough  water,  thorough  fire. 

There  is  also  a  slight  resemblance  in  the  Ballad  of  Robin 
Goodfellow  given  in  Percy's  Rellques,  series  iii.  book  ii. 
p.  499.  Thorough  is  the  reading  of  Q.  1 :  Q.  2  and  Ff.  read 
through;  the  metre  requires  the  former. 

64.  Line  7:  Swifter  than  the  moones  sphere.  — Qq.  and 
Ff.  read  moon's;  but  the  genitive  moones  is  necessary 
for  the  metre,  unless  we  adopt  Steevens'  conjecture 
moony.  Compare  note  191,  Love's  Labour 's  Lost  A  most 
interesting  paper,  on  this  passage,  by  Mr.  Fumivall  will 
be  found  in  New  Shak.  Soc.  Transactions,  1877-79,  pp. 
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Flit  atui  or  Flnuament  (B],  and  th«  /Viniuni  Mtbile 

1.  Tba  UooD  I  i.  The  Sun  I  7,  Satutn 

£.  UercDTj  5  Man  8.  The  Flit  Stan 

3.  VflDiia  I  fl.  Jupiter  I  0.  PTimuin  Mablle 

fflit.  and  waa  vrhlrld  \iy  that  aph«re  right  ruund  the  earCli 
lull  boun.  the drJTlne power l)elng  tilt  primtiia mabiU." 
Uwlooe  [See  Doctor  Fauttiia.  IL  I  (Worlu,  p.  IIS)]  allowt 
ODljr  ulue  Bpbetei.  wlitlis  Ulltoo  (l^r.  Lust,  ill.  *»l-iai) 
hu  (en.     Prnfeuor  lIoHou  in  hla  e<liti<>n  (vol.  i.  p.  96) 

a.  Line  »:  To  den  htr  oibi  upon  Uii  gmn—ii.  to 
keep  fresh  the  "fairy  rings."  aa  those  green  circles,  found 


)  and  ill 


I  cirtlG  su 


reelr- 


lairjr  rluga,  but  ntver  col 
M.  Line  ID :  Tht  emci 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  I 
■ponded  to  our  Queen'a  t 

their  phTaicnl  rather  thai 
n.  Line  11:  In  thoH 
Compare  Henry  \.  \:  2  41 

Shakespeare  evidenlly  loi 
children  and  poetido-an 
the  modail  1*111  Conipai 
lachlnio.  In  deicrlUng  tX 


n  LlnelC;  ^iitfAai:;aj<ca?liii 
Thlallne  wu  Imitated  in  theyion] 
Wiadome  ul  Doilor  DodypoU  (III.  £ 
acted  aome  time  before  that : 


The  reatmblaiice  can  hardly  be  accidental 
ai.  Una  I«:  Pirr-,«U.  lAa.<  LDB  of  <rpm 
■Ingular  term  applied  to  Puck.    I  am  1ii< 


la  land.  Tiie;  are  said  to  be 
,  growa  in  a  circle,  and.  dying 
is  up  richer  and  greener  than 
hareeiuulned  naiiy  of  these 


I  am  inclined  to  ans- 
Ht:  fnrfc*  Is  glien  as 
I  may  stupid  lelloi>;''M>d 


The  Fairy  may  mean  the 
itn,"  "mlachieTona  lad;'  or 
in  tempt,  Pock  being  of  mon 
r  Fairies,  and  being  looked 

lier  of  Croydon.  BabiD  Oood- 


word.  It  evidently  m 
Wires'  TalB  It  seem 

yuur  deatlny  '■  <Work«,  p.  4M). 

TO.  Line  S3 :  Shi  luver  had  k 
The  aupentltion  at 


maligna 


INjone had  thee 


Idely  distributed  in  all  European 
cindlnailan  and  the  SLuttUh  faiiy 
rticle  of  belief,  which  lurvi'ed  up 
ent  period.  The  child  wu  ataki 
n  elf  of  hideout  Keuened  qipear- 
.  disposition,  put  In  iti  place.   II 


previaualy  shutting  up  all  outleta  anch  as  doora,  windows. 
and  eTen  the  chlnmey.  the  (alriea  would  come  to  the 
leacue  of  (heir  Inimlng  brati  and.  If  called  on  in  God's 
name,  restore  the  stolen  child  {see  Drake's  Shakeapean 
and  hla  Times,  vol.  11.  pp.  SM,  SSey  In  tlie  German  Kdt- 
lore  It  Is  generally  the  devil  oho  seeks  to  bay.  or  to  obuin 
children.  Chanjtliiig  ii  used  here  In  its  tint  senae  of  "a 
child  changed  lor  another;"  It  li  geuenlly  applied  to  the 
ry-child,  but  hen  it  It  used  of  the  stulca 


ton'lCoiliua(Uneat2i.  4! 


V  Iht  fvrtiit  iaU.~Comvn  H 


a  path ;  (CantaibBiy  TaH 


defence. 


■rdion  quotes:  "And  when  he  gave  me  the  blshoprtckiJ 
Winchester,  he  aald  he  had  often  (^imrrd  wllh  me.  l«t 
be  loved  me  never  the  wono"  (State  Trial*.  aaidliB, 
£  E'lw.  VI.  an.  lbM\  We  atil!  use.  colloquially,  the  ei 
presalon  "tot^twre  up  to  a  man."  ev*clBlly  In  boring. 

7J.  Lino  J6:  tie  maidrm  of  lh§  villaskrt.— Q.  1  liai 
viUagtm:  Q.  !.  F,  1,  F.  il,  F.  S  TUlatra:  F.  «  tOafnt- 
It  la  the  only  Instance  known  of  the  wonl'a  ocoanenca. 
It  Isgenenllybeld  loraean,  aa  Johnson  deSnea  it:  "aitis- 
trlct  of  'illagea."  ur  almply  "n  Tinage  and  iu  oallylii: 
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74.  Lines  40,  41 : 

Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
Tou  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck. 

This  seems  to  refer  to  the  superstition,  which  forms  the 
groundwork  of  many  fairy  and  folk-lore  stories,  that  elves 
do  work  for  those  whom  they  favour.  Even  the  more 
malignant  elves  seem  to  have  been  industrious.  J*uck 
seems  originally  to  have  meant  a  fiend  or  devil ;  so  that 
the  epithet  sweet  was  a  great  compliment. 

71.  Line  42: 1  AM,  thou  speak*st  aright  —J  had  inserted 
the  words  /  am  before  seeing  Dr.  Johnson's  note  in  the 
Variorum  Etin.  The  line  is  very  incomplete  without  some 
•uch  words  being  inserted. 

78.  Line  47:  a  oos.siP'.s  botcl. — Originally  a  christening 
cnp;  gossip  meant  primarily  nothing  more  than  a  god- 
father or  godmother;  being  derived  from  god-sib  (rela- 
tioDsliip).  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  when  the 
banns  are  read  out  in  church,  among  the  impediments 
mentioned  is  "  spiritual  relationship,"  or  the  relationship 
between  a  godchiltl  and  its  sponsors.  As  christenings 
were  made  occasions  for  social  gatherings  and  friendly 
chats,  gossips  came  to  mean  people,  either  men  or  women, 
bat  more  especially  the  latter,  who  meet  together  to  talk 
about  the  local  news,  itc.  8o  in  French  eomtntfrage  has 
come  to  mean  "  trivial  or  idle  talk,"  "gossip."  from  coin- 
mh-e.  godmother;  which,  as  Trench  says  (English  Past 
and  Present,  pp.  204,  206.  4th  edu.),  "has  run  through 
exactly  the  same  stages  as  its  English  equivalent." 

77.  Line  50:  her  withered  DEWLAP.— Qq.  and  Ff.  have 
deuiop;  properly  used  only  of  cattle,  meaning  the  loose 
!>kin  which  hangs  from  their  throats,  and  "which  laps  or 
licks  the  dew  in  grazing"  (Imperial  Diet ).  Theseus  de- 
scril>es  his  hounds  (Iv.  1.  127): 

Crook-knceM.  .-ind  detv-laf'f-'d  like  Thcss<ilian  bulls. 

78.  Line  51 :  TUf  \ti»fst  Kzy^l.—Aimt  is  not  here  used, 
as  it  is  frequently  in  the  old  comedies,  in  a  bad  senses  a 
bawd.  Mr.  Grant  White  says  that,  in  New  England  vil- 
lages, good-natured  old  people  are  still  called  "aunt"  and 

' "  ancle  "  by  the  whole  community.  Among  the  negroes 
in  the  Southern  states  the  words  are  conmionly  so  used, 
as  everyone  will  remember  who  has  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  immortal  "  Uncle  Remus  "  and  **Annt  Dinah." 
Occaaionally  in  England,  one  hears  the  word  *'aunt"  ap- 
plied to  some  old  lady,  a  great  friend  of  the  family  but 
no  relation. 

79.  Lines  54,  65 : 

And  "tailor"  cries,  and  falls  into  a  cough ; 

And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips  and  LOFFl. 

This  ii  a  very  vivid  description.  Johnson  says:  "Tlie 
custom  of  crying  tailor  at  a  sudden  fall  backwards,  I 
think  I  remember  to  have  observed.  He  that  slips  beside 
his  chair,  falls  as  a  tailor  8<|uats  upon  his  board  "(Var. 
Ed.  vol.  V.  p.  208).  This  ex)danati(m  must  be  taken  for 
what  it  is  worth ;  and  no  commentator  gives  any  other. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  mention  of  such  a  custom 
elsewhere.  Perhaps  Halliwell  is  right  in  thinking  the 
expression  "one  of  c<mten)iit,  equivalent  to  thief;"  he 
quotes  Pasquil's  Night  Cap  (1(>12>: 
VOL.  IL 


Thieving  is  now  an  occu^iation  made, 
Though  men  the  name  of  tailor  doe  it  give. 

Qq.  and  Ff.  have  coffe  and  lof^e  at  the  end  of  these  lines. 
The  pronunciation  of  laugh  seems  always  to  have  been 
very  uncertain.  Compare  Marston's  Paraaitaster  or  The 
Fawne  (act  iv.) :  "another  has  vowde  to  get  the  consomp- 
tion  of  the  1  ungues,  or  to  leve  to  posteritie  the  true 
orthography  and  pronunciation  of  laughing  (Woriu,  voL 
iL  p.  71). 

80.  Line  56:  And  waxen  in  their  tntrtA.— Fanner  con- 
jectured yoxen  or  yexen-  "  to  hiccup ;"  but  no  change  is 
necessary;  uvtxen  is  the  old  plural,  and  makes  very  good 
sense. 

81.  Line  58:  But,  room,  room,  fairy!— Qq.  and  Ff.  But 
room,  fairy,  making  a  very  awkward  and  defective  line. 
Johnson  would  read  fairy  as  a  trisyllable,  but  that  does 
not  improve  matters.  We  have  preferred  to  repeat  the 
word  room  as  being  the  most  probable  and  the  simplest 
emendation.  Boom  is  only  used  elliptically  in  four  other 
passages;  three  times  in  Julius  Cwsar  (iil.  2.  170-172,  and 
v.  4.  IG);  and  once  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost  (v.  2.  708X 
"Boom  for  the  incensed  worthies!"  Compare  the  Dis- 
obedient ChiM : 

RMtH,  I  say;  roctn,  let  me  be  jjoiie. 

— Do<lsIey,  vol.  ii.  p.  aSo. 

88.  Line  GO.  — Oberon,  more  properly  A  uhernn,  said  to  be 
derived  from  "  I'aube  du  jour"  (see  Drake,  vol.  ii.  p.  337, 
note).  Titania  was  a  name  given  to  Diana  by  Ovid  (Me- 
tamorphoses, iii.  173)  as  sister  of  Sol,  the  son.  For  the 
source  whence  Shakespeare  took  the  name  Titania,  see 
Introduction  (p.  422). 

83.  Lines  GtV-CS.  — Shakespeare  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  legendar>'  authority  for  ()l>cron's  flirtations.  Do 
not  these  lines  rather  militate  against  the  idea  of  Oberon 
and  Titania  being  such  very  diminutive  people?  Could  a 
mannikin  hope  to  inii)rcss  the  amomvft  Phillidai  Again, 
Oberon's  retort  on  Titania  sceni.^  to  ln)))ly  that  she  was 
capable  of  inspiring  a  passion  in  that  prototype  of  all  Don 
Juans,  Theseus.  Perhaps  these  fairies  were  supposed  to 
possess'  the  power  of  assuming  the  human  shape  and 
size:  or.  what  is  more  likely,  to  Shakespeare  they  were 
so  entirely  creatures  of  the  imagination  tliat  they  never 
assumed  to  his  mind's  eye  any  concrete  form. 

81  Line  69:  the  farthest  8TEKP  of  India.— Q.  1  reads 
steppe:  Q.  2  and  Ff.  all  read  steepe.  Steppe  certainly 
seems  to  be  a  blunder  of  Q.  1.  What  did  Shakespeare 
know  of  steppes,  and  why  should  India  represent  to  him 
nothing  but  the  plains  of  Central  Asia?  Surely  to  Shake- 
speare, as  to  Milton,  India  was  the  land  of  mountains 
more  than  of  plains.  The  Ynde  of  Maundevile,  like  the 
India  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  included  all  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Stepite  never  occurs  in  Shake- 
speare, nor  in  any  contemporary  writer;  indeed  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  word  were  known  at  that  time^  Yet  some 
editors  retain  this  wonl,  simply  because  it  is  found  in  the 
first  Quarto,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  sleep  in  ill.  2.  85  is 
printed  slippe.    Compare'Milton's  Comus,  lines  138-140: 

Ere  t!ie  babbling  eastern  scout. 
The  nice  morn,  on  the  Indi.m  sfer/ 
From  her  cabin'd  lo<>p-holc  peep. 
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86.  Line  75:  OLANCB  AT  my  credit.  —Compare  Juliui 

Caesar,  i.  2.  323.  324: 

wherein  obscurely 

Caesar's  ambition  shall  be  ffianced  at. 

86.  Line  78:  From  PERIOKNIA,  whom  he  RAVISHED.— 
Shakespeare  doubtless  got  this  name,  as  well  as  those  in 
the  two  following  lines,  from  North's  Plutarch,  where  this 
young  woman  is  called  Perigouna.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Sinnis.  She  fled  from  Theseus  into  a  grove  of  rushes 
and  "  wild  Sperage  "  (asparagus),  entreating  them  to  hide 
her.  She  afterwards  bore  to  Theseus  a  son.  called  Mena- 
Uppus  (see  North's  Plutarch,  edn.  167G,  p.  4).  Ravished 
InF.  1  is  printed  ravith'd;  but  it  is  better  to  retain  the 
final  ed  here,  for  the  sake  of  the  metre. 

87.  Line  79:  /air  J^OLE.— Qq.  and  Ff.  have  Eagles.  In 
North's  Plutarch  it  is  ^Egles:  "And  they  blame  him  much 
also,  for  that  he  so  lightly  forsook  his  Wife  Ariadne,  for 
the  love  of  uEglea  the  Daughter  of  Panopocus"  (Edn.  1676, 
p.  12). 

88.  Line  82:  the  middle  summer't  spring— i.e.  the  com- 
mencement of  midsummer,  "  when  trees  put  forth  their 
second,  or,  as  they  are  frequently  called,  their  midsummer 
shoots"  (Henley,  Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  211). 

89.  Line  84:  By  PAVKP  fountain  or  by  ruahy  brook.— 
The  Clarendon  Press  Edd.  say  that  paved  fountain  here 
means:  "a  fountain  with  pebbly  bottom;  not  artificially 
paved,  for  a  fountain  of  this  kind  would  scarcely  be  fre- 
quented by  fairies."  But  were  not  springs,  in  retired 
spots,  often  j>aF«(2  with  small  bricks  in  order  to  prevent 
the  water  soaking  away? 

90.  Line  85:  Or  in  the  BEACHED  MARQENT  o/  the  sea.- 
Ck>mpare  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  1.  219: 

Upon  the  beached  yct^t  of  the  salt  flood. 

Beached  means  "formed  by  a  beach,"  "consisting  of  a 
beach."  Milton  uses  the  form  margent  in  Comus,  line  232: 

By  slow  Meander's  mar^etU  green. 

Compare  Bom.  and  Jul.  i.  3.  85,  86: 

And  what  obscur'd  in  this  fair  volume  lies. 
Find  written  in  the  margent  of  his  eyes. 

1.  Lines  89,  90: 

As  in  revenge,  have  stick'd  up  from  the  sea 
Contagious  fogs. 
Compare  Lear.  ii.  4.  168. 169: 

Infect  her  beauty, 
You  fen-suck'd  fogs,  drawn  by  the  powerful  sun. 

98.  Lines  94,  95: 

and  the  green  corn 

Hath  rotted  ere  his  youth  attain'd  a  BEARD. 
Compare  Sonnet  xii.  7,  8: 

And  summer's  i^reen  all  girded  up  in  sheaves. 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard. 

93.  Lines  98,  99: 

The  nine  7nen*s  morris  infilVd  up  with  mud. 
And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green. 
Nine  men's  morris,  or  merelles,  also  called  fivepenny 
morris,  is  a  game  thus  described  by  Cotgrave:  "The  boy- 
ish game  called  MerUs,  or  five-penny  Morris;  played  here 
most  commonly  with  stones,  but  in  France  with  pawnes, 
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or  men  made  of  purpose,  and  tearmed  MereUes."  A  full 
description  of  this  game  will  be  found  in  Strutt's  Sports 
and  Pastimes,  book  iv.  chap.  ii.  pp.  317,  318.  The  board 
consisted  of  three  concentric  squares,  each  square  having 
nine  places  or  dots  for  the  men,  one  at  each  comer,  and 
one  in  the  middle  of  each  side.  Lines  connected  the  three 
corresponding  holes  in  each  square.  "  The  manner  oi 
playing  is  briefly  this:  two  persons,  having  each  of  them 
nine  pieces,  or  men,  lay  them  down  alternately,  one  by 
one,  upon  the  spots;  and  the  business  of  either  party  ii 
to  prevent  his  antagonist  from  placing  three  of  his  pieces 
so  as  to  form  a  row  of  three,  without  the  intervention  of 
an  opponent  piece."  .  .  .  "The  rustics,  when  they  hare 
not  materials  at  hand  to  make  a  table,  cut  the  lines  in 
the  same  form  upon  the  ground,  and  make  a  small  hole 
for  every  dot  They  then  collect.  .  .  .  stones  of  different 
forms  or  colours  for  the  pieces,  and  play  the  game  by  de- 
positing them  in  the  holes  in  the  same  manner  that  they 
are  set  over  the  dots  upon  the  table.'*  In  a  note  given  in 
the  Var.  Ed.  (vol.  v.  p.  213)  James  says:  "These  figures 
are  by  the  country  i>eople  called  Nine  Mien's  Morris,  or 
Merrils;  and  are  so  called  because  each  party  has  nine 
men.  These  figures  are  always  cut  upon  the  green  turf 
or  leys,  as  they  are  called,  or  upon  Uie  grass  at  the  end 
of  ploughed  lands,  and  in  rainy  seasons  never  fail  to  be 
choaked  up  with  mud."  llie  game  is  still  played  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  Douce  says,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Hyde,  that  the  game  was  "likewise  called  ntiu-penny,  or 
nine-pin  miracle,  three-penny  morris,  five-penny  vuirris, 
nine-penny  morris,  or  three-pin,  five-pin  and  nine-pin 
morris,  all  corruptions  of  three-pin.  Jtc.  merels.  Hyde 
Hist  Nerdiludii,  p.  202"  (Donee's  Illustrations  of  Shake- 
speare, p.  11 4X 

The  quaint  mazes,  Steevens  says,  "alludes  to  a  sport 
still  followed  by  boys;  i.e.  what  is  now  called  running 
the  figure  qf  eight"  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  214X  The  Claren- 
don Press  Ed.  (p.  91)  quote:  "But  I  have  seen  very  much 
more  complicated  figures  upon  village  greens,  and  sach 
as  might  strictly  be  called  mazes  or  labyrintha  On  St 
Catherine's  Hill,  Winchester,  'near  the  top  of  it,  on  tbe 
north-east  side,  is  the  form  of  a  labyrinth,  impressed  upon 
the  turf,  which  is  always  kept  entire  by  the  coursing  of 
the  sportive  youth  through  its  meanderings'  (Milner, 
History  of  Winchester,  ii.  155)." 

91  Line  101:  The  HUMAN  MORTALS  want  their  winter 
HERE.— The  expression,  human  mortals,  has  given  rise  to 
an  interesting  inquiry  ns  to  whether  Oberon  and  Titsnis, 
and  all  their  fairy  subjects,  were  supposed  to  be  immortal 
or  not.  Some  commentators  have  thought  that  the  quali- 
fication of  mortals  by  the  adjective  human  implies  tltit 
Titania  belonged  herself  to  a  race  of  mortals;  that  is  to 
say,  beings  subject  to  death,  and  so  she  distinguished  men 
and  women  by  calling  them  human  mortals;  but  in  list 
135  below,  in  speaking  of  her  friend  the  mother  of  the 
changeling  boy,  she  says: 

But  she,  detn^  mertAl,  of  that  boy  did  die. 

Tliis  would  certainly  seem  to  imply  that  Titania  held  her- 
self to  be  immortal.  That  some  fairies  were  held  to  be 
mortal  is  clear  from  the  well-known  story,  given  io  the 
Fairy  Tales  of  All  Nations,  in  which  the  fair}'  king  is  mur- 
dered by  a  band  of  conspirators,  the  scene  of  tbe  murder 
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haying  been  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  late  Richard 
Doyle.  In  the  Quip  Modest,  by  Ritson  (1788),  there  is  a 
long  note  on  this  subject,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
maintains,  quite  rightly,  that  Shakespeare's  fairies  were 
immortal;  and  he  says  (page  12)  that  the  fairies  of  Shake- 
speare and  the  common  people  are  immortal,  and  were 
never  esteemed  otherwise.  That  this  was  certainly  not 
the  case  as  regards  the  Scottish  fairies,  is  proved  by  an 
extract  from  Craik's  essay  on  fairies  given  by  Drake,  voL 
ii.  p.  338. 

Instead  of  teinter  HERE,  Theobald,  followed  by  Hanmer 
and  Mason,  proposed  to  read  trinf^r  cheer.  Malonesays 
their  winter  "may  mean  those  sports  with  which  country 
people  are  wont  to  beguile  a  winter's  evening,  at  the  sea- 
son of  Christmas." 

95.  Line  104:  PALE  in  her  anger,  tpothet  all  the  air.— 

Compare  Rom,  and  Jul.  ii.  2.  4,  6: 

Arise,  fair  sun.  and  kill  the  envious  moon. 
Who  is  already  sick  and  /,i/e  with  {^rief. 

lu  Hamlet,  i.  1.  118,  the  moon  is  called  "the  moist  star." 
Every  one  must  have  seen  tlie  moon  when  she  is  pale- 
coloured  and  blurred  with  a  faintly  luminous  mist,  in 
which  state  she  is  generally  called  by  country  i>eople  "a 
wet  moon."  This  appearance  of  the  moon  is  one  of  the 
most  unfailing  precursors  of  rainy  weather. 

96.  Line  105:  That  rheumatic  diseases  cfoa6otind.— 
Malnne  says:  " Rheumatick  dijteases  signified  in  Shake- 
8];>eare's  time,  not  what  we  now  call  rheumatunn,  but 
distillations  from  the  head,  catarrhs,  &c."  (Var.  Ed.  vol. 
v.  p.  216).  In  Holland's  Translation  of  Pliny's  Natural 
History,  book  xix.  chap,  xxiii.  par.  C.  we  find:  "And  these 
are  supposed  to  be  singular  for  those  fluxes  and  catarrhes 
which  take  a  course  to  the  belly  and  breed  fluxes,  called 
by  the  Greeks  RheumatiMmg ;"  and  the  phrase  occurs 
several  times  "  fluxes  of  humours  which  the  Greeks  call 
RhMumati$m$." 

97.  Line  106:  And  thorough  thi*  distemperature  we 
«««.— Steevens  refers  distemperature  to  the  disturbance 
uf  the  elements;  but  Malone,  and  most  commentators, 
explain  it  as  in  our  foot-note.    Compare  Pericles,  v.  1.  27: 

Upon  what  ground  is  hi<(  distemfieraturt  f 

where  it  means  disturbance  of  mind  from  grief.  In  the 
Dumb  Knight  (1608X  i-  1.  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
mental  agitation  caused  by  love : 

But  I  am  now  resolv'd,  and  this  s.-%d  hour 
Shall  (five  an  end  to  my  ttutetnfieraturt. 

— Dodsley.  vol.  x.  p.  ii6. 

In  I.  Henry  IV.  iii.  1.  28-35  Shakespeare  seems  to  use  it 
figuratively  -  a  diseased  state  of  the  earth  : 

oft  the  teeniini;  earth 
K  with  a  kind  of  colic  pinch'd  and  vex'd. 

At  your  l>irth 
Our  (;randam  earth,  having  this  disttmptraturt. 
In  passion  shook. 

So  that  Steevens  may  be  right  after  all ;  but  the  context 
of  the  whole  speech  seems  to  show  that  Titania  refers  all 
the  unusual  and  disagreeable  plienomena  to  the  dissen- 
sions between  her  and  Oberon. 

96.  Line  100:  And  on  old  nieme'  THIN  and  icy  crown.— 
Qq.  and  Ft.  read  (substantially)  chin.    Grey  conjectured 


chill;  but  Tyrwhitt's  emendation  thin  is  usually  adopted 
by  all  editors.  For  a  similar  use  of  thin  compare 
Richard  II.  ill.  2.  112,  113: 

White-beards  hare  arm'd  their  /A/m  and  hairless  scalps 
Against  thy  majesty. 

But  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  thin  is  that  yon 
could  not  well  hang  a  chaplet  on  a  man's  chin  or  beard. 

99.  Line  112:  The  ciilLVlVQ  autumn.  -  Pope  substituted 
chiding;  but  tlie  text  is  right  Compare  Hey  wood's 
Golden  Age,  iii.  1 : 

I  thiltied  in  a  cave  remote  and  silent. 

— Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  44. 

Holt  White  says:  "Childing  is  an  old  term  in  botany, 
when  a  small  flower  grows  out  of  a  large  one :  '  the 
childing  autumn,'  therefore  means  the  autumn  which 
unseasonably  produces  flowers  on  those  of  Summer.  Flor- 
ists have  also  a  childing  daisy,  and  a.  childing  scabious" 
(See  Var.  Etl.  vol.  v.  p.  220X 

100.  Line  114:  By  their  INCREASE. -Compare  Sonnet 
xcvii.  lines  6,  7: 

The  teeming  autunm,  big  with  rich  iucreast. 
Bearing  the  wanton  burthen  of  tlie  prime. 

101.  Line  121 :  To  be  my  HENCHMAN.— The  derivation 
of  this  word  is  uncertain.  Skeat  explains  it  as  from 
A.  Sax.  hengetd,  a  horse,  and  man.  The  derivation  from 
haunch  and  man,  because  the  pages  stood  by  their  lords' 
haunch,  or  side,  is  ridiculously  fanciful.  Sherwood  ex- 
plains "A  hfuchtnan,  or  hench-boy.  Page  d'honneur;  qui 
marche  devant  queUiue  Seigneur  de  grand  authority." 

102.  Line  123:  twfr^M.— In  Qq.  and  Ff.  printed  votregu 
both  here  an<l  below  (line  103).  We  have  retained  this 
form  of  the  word,  as  it  suits  the  metre  best,  in  preference 
to  the  later  f<.>riu  votartss  usually  printe<i  by  modem 
editors. 

103.  Line  127:  th'  embarked  traders  on  THE  FLOOD.— 
For  this  position  of  the  participle  compare  Timon  of 
Athens,  iv.  2.  13 : 

a  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air. 

Shakespeare  uses  tA^yfood =the  sea,  in  Merchant  of  Venice, 
1.  1.  10: 

lake  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the/locd. 

101  Line  120:  i4nd  grow  big -bellied  with  the  WANTON 
WIND.— Compare  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6.  l.'i.  16: 

The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay. 
Ilugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  sfrnw/ef  tviPtd. 

105.  Line  138:  Hoic  long  within  this  wood  intend  you 
STAY?— ».(p.  to  $tay.  For  the  omission  of  the  to  before  the 
infinitive,  compare  Lear  iv.  5.  35  : 

I  pray,  desire  her  caU  her  wisdom  to  her. 

106.  Line  140:  dance  in  our  ROUND.— A  round  was  what 
we  call  a  country-dance,  in  which  all  took  hands  in  one 
figure  at  least,  and  danced  in  a  circle.  Sellenger's  Round, 
or  St.  Leger's  Hound,  was  a  favourite  country-dance. 
Compare  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  book  i.  c.  vi.  st.  7: 

A  troupe  of  Faunes  and  Satyres  far  away 
Within  the  wood  were  daunciog  in  a  rtrwttd. 

107.  Line  144:  Not  for  thy  kingdom.  Fairies,  away!— 
Qq.  and  Ff.  read :  Not  for  thy  fairy  kingdom.     Steevens 
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proposed  to  omit /airy,  which  is  redan<iant  and  spoils  the 
metre.  Pope  substitated  Elvet  for  Fairie*,  which  is  a 
very  plausible  emendation,  except  that  there  is  no  other 
instaqce  in  tlie  play  of  Oberon  or  Titania  addressing  their 
attendant  subjects  as  elces;  though  litania  alludes  to 
them  as  such.  With  regard  to  Fairitt  being  pronounced 
as  a  trisyllable,  in  line  122  Q.  1  has  The  Faiery  land,  Su:. 

106.  Line  146:  thou  shall  not  from  this  grove.— For  a 
aimilar  elliptical  construction  compare  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  621 : 
"  It  Hhall  to  the  barber's,  with  your  beard." 

108.  Line  150:  And  heard  a  inennaid,  on  a  dolphin's 
6acAr.  —  Warburton's  rhapsody  on  this  passage  is  well 
known,  in  which  he  identifies  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  with 
the  mermaid.  The  beautiful  passage  below  (lines  157-163) 
undoubtedly  refera  to  Queen  Elizabeth;  but  the  mennaid 
and  dolphin  were  probably  a  recollection  of  the  enter- 
tainment given  at  Kcuil worth  in  1575,  which  Laneham 
thus  describes  in  his  letter  to  "his  good  friend,  Master 
Humphrey  Martin:"  at  this  f6te  the  display  of  fire- 
works was  grand;  "learns  of  stars  coruscant.  streams 
and  hail  of  fiery  sparks"  (p.  17);  then  there  was  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake  "with  her  two  Nymphs  floating  upon 
her  moveable  Islands,  Triton,  on  his  mennaid  skimming 
by;"  and  Arion  "riding  aloft  upon  his  old  friend  the 
dolphin"  &c.  "began  a  delectable  ditty  of  a  song  well 
apted  to  a  melodious  noise,"  drc.  (pp.  45.  46,  Reprint,  1821). 

110.  Line  151 :  hannonious  BKKATH.  —  For  the  use  of 
breath,  as  the  singing  voice,  compare  Twelfth  Xight,  ii.  3. 
20,  22:  "I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  1  had  such  a 
leg.  and  so  sweet  a  breath  to  sing,  as  the  fool  has." 

111.  Lines  160-168 : 

It  fell  vpon  a  little  trestem  jlvwcr, 
Before  milk-white,  now  purple  tvith  love's  wound, 
And  maidens  call  it  LOVE-IN-IDLENESS. 
The  pansy  or  heart's-easc  seems  to  have  been  called  by 
many  names.    Gerard,  in  his  Herbal  (edn.  1577,  p.  785), 
says  it  is  called  "in  English  Harts  ease,  Pansies,  Live  in 
Idleness,  Cull  me  to  you,  and  three  faces  in  a  hood." 
The  name  Love-in- Idleness  seems  to  have  been  a  corrup- 
tion of  Litoe-in- Idleness.     The  idea  of  its  being  purple 
with  love's  wound  seems  to  be  Shakespeare's  invention. 
Milton,  in  Lycidas  (line  144),  describes  it  as  "the  pansy 
freak'd  with  jet."    Compare  Taming  of  the  Slirew,  i.  1. 

155,  156: 

Hut  sec,  wliile  i<lly  I  stood  looking  on, 

I  found  the  effect  of  Ice  in  idleness. 

112.  Line  175:  / '//  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth. 
—  This  seems  to  have  been  a  conmion  expression.  It 
occurs  in  Chapman's  Bussy  D'Ambois  (i.  1): 

And  as  great  Seamen  vsin^  their  wealth 
And  skils  in  Neptunes  deep  inuisible  pathes. 
In  tcUl  ships  richi)'  built  and  ribd  with  brasse. 
To  /«/  a  Girdie  round  about  the  world. 

—Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 

118.  Line  190:  The  one  I'll  8LAT,  the  other  SLAYETH  me. 
— Qq.  and  Ff.  read  stay  and  stayeth.  The  emendation  is 
n  conjecture  of  Dr.  Thirlby's,  adopted  by  Theobald,  and 
by  nearly  all  subsequent  editors. 

114.  Line  192:  And  here  am  I,  and  wood  within  this 
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WOOD.— It  is  probable  that  a  wretched  pun  is  intended 
here.  The  word  irood=mad,  frantic,  here  and  elsewhere 
in  Shakespeare,  it  spelt  wode  by  some  editors ;  but  Chan- 
cer has  both  wode  and  wood;  and  Spenser  only  the  latter; 
while  all  the  old  editions,  except  Q.  1  have  teood.  The 
word  is  from  the  A.  Sax.  \cM,  and  is  akin  to  Woden  or 
Odin,  the  German  and  Scandinavian  war-god. 

116.  Lines  185-197: 

Yoxt  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  adamant; 
But  yet  you  draw  not  iron,  THOUGH  my  heart 
Is  true  as  steel. 

This  passage  presents  many  diflSculties,  though  iht  com- 
mentators have  passed  it  over,  except  for  some  remarks 
on  adamant.  We  have  adopted  Lettsom'a  conjecture 
though,  in  line  196;  the  reading  of  Qq.  and  Ff.  being /or, 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  sense.  We  must  take 
adamant  here  to  mean  "loadstone;"  but  what  sense  is  it 
for  Helena  to  say  "  You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  load- 
atone,  yet  you  do  not  draw  iron, /or  my  heart  is  true  ss 
steel?"  If /or  =" because,"  the  passage  is  nonsense;  for 
the  loadstone  would  draw  steel  if  it  would  draw  trvn. 
What  she  means  to  say  is  "  You  draw  (attract)  me  to  you 
as  the  loadstone  does  iron,  but  I  am  not  iron,  though  my 
heart  is  true  as  steel;"  i.e.  as  the  context  shows  us,  "I 
am  not  hard  and  resolute  as  iron,  for  if  you  cease  to 
attract  me  I  shall  cease  to  follow  you.  If  we  retain /or 
we  must  take  it  as=/or  all,  i.e.  "  in  spite  of  all." 

As  to  adamant,  the  Imperial  Diet,  in  giving  the  teeond 
sense  of  the  word  as  "Loadstone  or  magnet,"  justly 
remarks,  "  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  word  should  hare 
assumed  this  meaning."  There  is  no  doubt  it  has  this 
meaning.  The  quotations  given  in  Nares.  especially  the 
one  from  Du  Bartas.  leave  no  doubt  on  that  point.  Bot 
the  way  in  which  the  confusion  arose  was  probably  thus: 
adamant  was  originally  the  diamond,  from  the  Greek 
klifjLtfit,  a  name  first  given  to  the  hardest  metal,  probablj 
steel;  and  then  used  for  the  hardest  stone,  the  diamootL 
In  Robert  Chester's  Love's  Martyr  (New  Shak.  Soc.  Pub- 
lications, Series  vili.  No.  2,  p.  101).  we  find : 

The  Adatnant,  a  hard  obdurate  stone, 

Inuincil.le.  and  not  for  to  be  broken. 

Being  placed  neare  a  great  big-ge  barre  of  Iron. 

This  vertue  hath  it.  as  a  si)«ciall  token. 

The  Lodeiteme  hath  no  power  to  draw  away 
The  Iron  barre,  but  in  one  place  doth  stay. 

In  Holland's  Translation  of  Pliny's  Natural  History 
(book  xxvii.  chap.  iv.  par.  M)  is  the  following:  "More- 
over, there  is  such  a  naturall  enmitie  between  Diamantt 
and  Loadstones,  that  if  it  (i.e.  diamant  or  adamant)  l< 
laid  near  to  a  peece  of  yron,  it  will  not  suffer  it  to  br 
drawn  away  by  the  loadstone :  nay,  if  the  said  loadstone 
bo  brought  so  near  a  peece  of  yron,  tliat  it  have  caught 
hold  thereof,  the  Diamant,  if  it  come  in  place,  will  ciok 
it  to  leave  the  hold  and  let  it  go."  But  above  (par.  H), 
he  says:  "for  tliis  untamable  vertue  that  it  bath,  the 
Greekes  have  given  it  the  name  Adamas."  Is  not  it 
possible  that,  what  between  the  great  hardness  of  the 
loadstone,  which  made  the  name  adamant  appropriste  to 
it,  and  the  fact  that  the  diamond,  or  adamant,  had  such 
a  singular  influence  over  iron,  the  exact  sense  of  the  word 
became  confused  between  the  two  substances,  and  it 
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came  to  be  applied,  indifferently,  both  to  the  loadstone 
and  to  the  diamond ;  and  perhaps  oftener  to  the  former 
than  to  the  latter? 

116.  Line  202:  And  E'EN /or  that  do  I  love  you  the  more. 
— Qq.  and  Ff.  have  the  unelided  form  even;  but  the  rhythm 
demands  that  it  should  be  pronounced  as  a  monosyllable, 
and  it  is  better  to  print  it  so  for  the  guidance  of  the 
reader.  That  even  was  often  intended  to  be  pronounced 
as  a  monosyllable,  though  not  elided,  is  clear.  Compare 
Milton's  Comus  (line  773): 

In  unsiiperfluous  even  proportion. 

117.  Line  208:  What  WORSER  ptoc^.  —  Shakespeare  is 
fond  of  the  double  comparative.  Compare  Hamlet,  iii. 
4.  157: 

O,  throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it. 

118.  Line  220:  Your  virtue  it  my  privilege  for  that.— 
Qq.  and  Ff.  read: 

)'<j//r  t'irtiie  is  niy  frniifj^'e:  for  that 
It  \s.  Sic. 

in  which  rase /or  that  must  be  taken  to  mean  "inasmuch 
as,"  or  "because."  But  surely  the  punctuation  given  in 
our  text  makes  better  sense  and  rhythm.  The  correction 
WHS  first  made  by  Tyrwhitt,  and  is  adopted  by  nearly  all 
editors.  It  is  incredible  that  in  so  early  a  play  we  should 
find  such  a  weak  ending  as  would  be  necessitated  by  the 
panctuation  of  Qq.  and  Ff.  for  thiU.  Helena  means  to 
say:  "Your  virtue  is  my  Justification  for  exposing  my 
virginity  to  such  risk."  Compare  Two  Gent,  of  Verona, 
iii.  1.  150,  160. 

119.  Lines  221-220. —The  idea,  in  the  first  three  lines, 
certainly  seems  as  if  amplified  from  the  two  lines  quoted 
by  Johnstm  from  Tibullu.s: 

Til  nocte  vcl  ntra 
Lumen,  et  in  solis  tu  mihi  tiirba  locis; 

which  may  be  translated: 

E'en  in  black  ni|;ht 
Thou  giv'st  n>c  light 
And  solitary  wa<>tcs  thou  pcoplc^t  with  a  crowd. 

With  the  latter  four  lines  compare  II.  Henry  VI.  iii  2. 

300-302: 

A  wilderness  is  populous  enough, 

So  Suffolk  had  thy  heavenly  company: 

For  where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world  itself. 

ISO  Line  244:  To  die  UPON  THE  HAND  1  love  so  well— 
This  is  a  curious  idiom  to  which  an  exact  parallel  cannot 
be  found  in  Shakespeare.  We  may  compare  Much  Ado, 
iv.  L  125: 

When  he  shall  hear  she  died  tt/>ofi  his  tvords. 

But  there  the  sense  of  upon  may  be  "  immediately  after." 

The  passage  most  neaily  resembling  that  in  our  text,  as 

far  as  construction  goes,   is  found  in    Beaumont  and 

Fletcher's  Chances,  i.  9: 

Give  me  dying^. 

As  dying  ought  to  he,  upon  mine  enemy. 

—  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  499. 

There  upon  lias  decidedly  the  sense  of  hy. 

121.   Linos  247,  248: 

lla*t  thou  thejlotcer  there,  welcome  wanderer i 
Puck.  Ay,  MERE  It  in. 
Obe.  /  pray  thee,  give  it  me. 


We  have  adopted  here,  Lettsom's  proposed  emendation  as 
given  in  Dyce's  notes.    Qq.  and  Ff.  read: 

Hast  thou  the  flower  there?    Welcome,  wanderer. 
Puck.  Ay,  there  it  is. 
Olfe.  I  pray  thee,  give  it  mc. 

It  is  obvious  that,  according  to  that  reading,  Oberon 
welcomes  Fuck  after  he  has  addressed  him  a  question; 
and  that  Puck  seems  to  give  the  flower  before  Oberon 
asks  for  it.  The  very  slight  alteration  makes  better 
sense  of  both  lines. 

122.  Line  249:  /  know  a  bank  WHEREON  the  wild  thyme 
blows.— i^q.  and  Ff.  read  where,  for  which  Pope  substituted 
whereon.  Malone  says  where  is  a  dissyllable  in  this 
passage.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  thyine,  or  time  as 
Qq.  and  Ff.  spell  it,  was  pronounced  as  a  dis.syllable.  I 
can  find  no  instance  of  where  being  nsetl  Jis  a  dissyllable ; 
but  whether  is  often  used  as  a  monosyllable  =  tcA«'rr  It 
seems  a  pity  to  siwil  the  rhythm  of  this  well-known 
line  by  i>edantic  adherence  to  an  original  text  which 
contains  many  obvious  blunders. 

123.  Line  250:  oxUps—i.e.  the  Primula  elatior,  better 

known  as  a  cottage-garden  flower  than  as  a  wild  one. 

Shakespeare  mentions  it  once  again  only,  in  Winter's  Tale, 

iv.  4.  125,  126: 

bold  oxlips  and 

The  crown  imi><:ri.il. 

Oxlips  are  comparatively  rare  now  in  England,  at  least 
in  a  wild  state.  The  only  time  1  ever  found  them  growing 
in  any  abundance  was  on  a  l)ank  in  Woodchester  Park,  in 
Gloucestershire,  among  violets;  they  prefer  thickets,  un- 
like the  cowslips,  which  are  most  al>undant  in  meadowa 

124.  Line  251:  Quite  over-cano]>fd  with  LUSH  woodbine. 
— Qq.  and  Ff.  read  *'/v>itciot/«  woodbine."  Pope  omitted 
quite,  for  the  sake  of  tlie  metre,  but  Theobald's  emenda- 
tion Insh  is  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty; it  being  a  word  used  by  Shakespeare  in  Tempest, 
ii.  1.  52:  "How  lunh  and  lusty  the  grass  looks!"  If  we 
retain  luscious  we  must  read  the  line  as  an  Alexandrine. 
For  woodbine  sec  below  note  223,  iv.  1.  47. 

126.  Line  252:  ecilantine.—TXie  sweet-brier.    See  Cym- 

beline,  iv.  2.  223,  224: 

The  \c:\i  oi  ej;iafitine,  whom  not  to  slander, 
Out-sweeten 'd  not  thy  breath. 

The  only  other  i)a.ssjige  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  Shake- 
speare. Milton  apparently  took  the  sweet-brier  and  the 
eijlantine  to  be  different  plants.     See  L'Allegro  (lines 

47,  48): 

Through  the  sit-eet-f>rier,  or  the  vine. 

Or  the  twisted  ej^lantine. 

Cotgrave  gives:  "  Aiglantier:  m.  An  Eglentine,  or  sweet- 
brier  tree." 

126.  Line  255:  And  there  the  snake  throws  her  ENAM- 
ELL'd  nJJri/i.— Tlie  epithet  eiuimell'd  is  very  well  chosen, 
as  descriptive  of  the  skin  of  the  common  snake  {Natrix 
torquata),  which  resembles  old  enamel  work  in  colour 
and  texture.  The  cast  skins  are  often  found  in  such  spots 
as  that  here  described  by  Shakespeare. 

127.  Line  257:  /  'II  streak  her  eyes.— The  verb  streak 
very  aptly  describes  the  action  of  applying  any  liquid  to 
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ACT  IL  Soeue  1 


the  eye,  which  Is  generally  done  in  a  thin  ttreak  aa  it 
were. 

188.  line  266:  More  fond  on  A«r.  —  Compare  Sonnet 
Ixxziv.  14: 

Bcing/antt  0n  ptaise,  which  makes  your  prai&es  worse. 

ACT  II.     ScKNK  2. 

189.  Line  1:  Conie,  now  a  ROUNDEL.— A  roundel  meant 
here  probably  the  same  as  round  in  ii.  1.  140  (see  note 
106  above).  It  generally  means  a  roundelay  or  "  song  in 
which  the  first  strain  is  repeated."  Ben  Jouson  uses  the 
word  rondel,  apparently,  for  the  ring  or  round  place  made 
by  such  fairy  ilaiices  in  the  grass.  See  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
ii  1: 

To  shew  your  pomp,  you  'd  have  your  dAu^hters  and  maids 

Dance  o'er  the  Aelds  like  faics  to  church,  iiua  frost. 

I  'U  li.ivc  no  randels,  I,  in  the  (queen's  paths.     — Vol.  vi.  p.  154. 

180.  Line  3:  Some  to  AriU  CANKERS  in  the  mu$k-ro»e  buds. 
—  Cankers  here  are  "  canker-woruis,"  a  kind  of  grub 
which  infests  roses,  and  destroys  them  by  eating  into  the 
bud.    Compare  Milton's  Lycidas,  line  45: 

As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose. 

131.  Line  4:  rere-mice.-lL)\e  use  of  rere-mouse,  as  the 
name  fur  a  Imt.  still  survives  in  the  West  of  England.  It 
is  derived  from  the  A.  Sax.  hr^ran,  "to  agitate;"  and  there- 
fore has  much  the  same  meaning  as  Jlitter-mouse,  a  com- 
mon name  for  a  bat  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

188.  Line  7:  At  our  gUAlNT  spirits.— The  adjective 
quaint  has  many  meanings.*  It  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
eognitus  through  the  old  French  w«ird  coint,  which  Cot- 
grave  thus  explains:  "Quaint,  compt,  neat,  fine,  spruce," 
Ac.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  to  the  word  its  exact  meaning 
lierc.  Shakespeare  applies  it  to  Ariel  in  the  Tent)>est,  i. 
2.  317:  "My  tjuaint  Ariel."  Perhaps  the  word  "smart," 
in  its  various  senses,  conies  nearest  the  synonjrm  for  it 
here.  In  Peele's  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay  quaint 
seems  to  be  used  as  =  awkward: 

A  farmer's  son,  that  never  was  so  quaittf. 
But  that  he  could  do  courtesy  to  such  dames. 

—Works,  p.  157. 

And  a  little  further  on,  in  the  same  piece,  it  is  used  as=: 
neat,  pretty: 

Nut  whilst  I  may  have  such  quaint  ^\r\%  as  you. 

— Works,  p.  158. 

133.  Line  11:  Newts,  and  blind- worms,  do  no  unrong.— 
1 1  is  impossible  to  imagine  two  animals  more  harmless  than 
the  two  here  named.  The  newt,  of  which  there  are  four 
British  species,  is  entirely  devoid  of  any  means  of  hurting 
man;  and  the  most  formidable  looking  species,  the  com- 
mon warty  newt,  is  only  dangerous  to  tadpides  and  the 
smaller  species  of  its  own  family.  Tlie  blind-worm  or 
slow-worm  (A  ngu  in  frag  His)  is  thus  described  by  Bell  in 
his  British  Reptiles  (p.  44):  "Its  habits  are  extremely 
gentle  and  inoffensive.  Even  when  handled  roughly,  it 
rarely  attempts  to  bite;  and  when  it  is  irritated  so  as  to 
induce  it  to  seize  upon  the  finger,  the  teeth  are  so  small 
as  scarcely  to  make  an  impression."  Tliis  ridiculous 
belief  that  the  blind-worm  is  venomous  still  survives 
among  the  country  people  in  most  parts  of  England. 
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181  Line  13:  Philomel,  tcith  melody.— The  legend  of 
Philomela,  the  daughter  of  Fandion,  being  transfonned 
into  a  nightingale,  and  lamenting  in  song  her  sad  change, 
is  well  known.  Her  sister  Procne  became  a  swallow.  It 
is  a  misfortune  that  the  pathetic  story  of  PhUomela  per- 
petuates the  erroneous  notion  that  the  female  nightingale 
sings.    See  note  138,  Rom.  and  Jul. 

188.  Lines  30,  31: 

Be  it  OUNCE,  or  oat,  or  bear, 
Pard,  or  boar  with  bristled  hair. 

Of  the  quadrupeds  mentioned  in  these  two  lines  the 
ounce  (Felis  uncia\  and  the  pard  [Felis  pardus  ^the  psn- 
therX  or  Felis  leopardus  {the  leopard)],  were  neither  of 
them  natives  of  £uroi>e.  at  least,  during  the  historic 
period.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  ounce  or  once  as  a  foreign  sni- 
mal:  "The  Onees  be  likewise  taken  for  strange  and  for- 
rein,  and  of  all  foure-footcd  beasts  they  have  the  quickest 
eye  and  see  best"  (book  xxviii.  chap.  viiL  p.  316).  But 
Shakespeare's  fairies  were  citizens  of  the  world;  and 
though  neither  the  ounce  nor  the  pard  were  ever  seen 
near  Athens,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  be  particulsr 
about  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  animals  be  in- 
troduced in  connection  with  his  fairies. 

186.  Line  49:  Two  bosoms  INTKRCHAINRB  tirt^  an  oath. 
— Ff.  read  interchained,  a  reading  which  most  editors 
reject,  though  it  may  possibly  be  the  right  one.  But  the 
considerations  which  have  induced  us  to  adopt  inter- 
chained (the  reading  of  Qq.)  are  these:  (1)  it  is  more  con- 
sonant in  sense  with  line  47: 

—my  heart  unto  yours  k  Jhiif; 

and  (2)  bosom,  though  used  as  =" desire"  (see  Measure 
for  Measure,  iv.  3.  139X  or  as  =••  inmost  thoughu"  (see 
Othello,  iii.  1.  68),  seems  never  to  be  used  for  "  the  alfec- 
tions"  themselves.  Shakespeare  would  scarcely  hare 
said  'We  have  interchanged  bosoms."  The  objection  to 
interchained  is,  not  that  it  occurs  only  in  this  passsge, 
but  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  writer  ancient 
or  modem,  as  far  as  I  can  discover. 

187.  Line  54:  Xow  much  BBSHREW— Ir  "much  mis- 
chief come  to."  Bes/irew  is  generally  used  as  a  mild  and, 
sometimes,  as  a  playful  form  of  imprecation.  Shrew  sn<l 
beshrew  are  1)oth  derived  from  the  shrew-mouse  (throagfa 
the  A.  Sax.  scredwa).  This  harmless  animal  was  credited 
by  our  forefathers  with  most  malignant  qualities.  Bell, 
in  his  British  Quadrupeds  (Edn.  1874,  p.  145),  quotes  Uie 
following  description  of  the  shrew-mouse  from  Edwsnl 
Phillpss  New  World  of  Words  (1658):  "a  kind  of  Field 
blouse  of  the  bigness  of  a  Bat  and  colour  of  a  Wessel 
very  mischievous  to  cattel;  which  going  over  a  besst'f 
back,  will  make  it  lame  in  the  chine;  and  the  bite  of  it 
causes  the  beast  to  swell  at  the  heart  and  die."  GiU)ert 
White,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Sellwume,  part  ii.  letter 
xxviii.,  gives  an  interesting  description  of  how  a  i*rer- 
ash  was  made;  that  is,  an  ash  whose  twigs  or  brancbo 
were  held  to  remedy  the  injuries  infllctetl  by  a  J*ffl^ 
mouse  (see  Bell's  Edn.  voL  L  pp.  191, 192). 

188.  Line  77:  NEARER  this  Idek-lott,  this  kilt-eourUsif  - 
Qq.  and  Ff.  read  (subsUntially): 

AV»r  this  Uck-love,  this  kiU-cuiteiie. 
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Q.  1  has  kiUcurtesie.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
amend  the  rhythm  and  metre,  which  are  certainly  both 
very  faulty  in  the  original  text,  unless  we  read  the  line: 

Near  this  Iack-I6ve,  this  kill<urt'sie. 

But  the  spelling  of  kH'Curte9ie  forbids  the  idea  of  reading 
curtesie  as  a  dissyllable.  The  emendation  in  our  text  is 
Wallcer's,  and  is  adopted  by  Dyce.  It  gives  a  line  of  ten 
syllables,  but  a  rhythmical  line;  and  is  preferable  to  omit- 
ting the  second  this.  Nearer  has  much  more  force  than 
luar,  considering  lines  57-60  above,  in  Hermia's  speech. 

139.  Lines  80,  81: 

let  love  forbid 

Sleep  hut  teat  on  thy  eyelid. 
Compare  Macbeth,  i.  3.  19,  20: 

Sleep  shall  neither  night  nor  day 
Hang  upon  his  pent-house  /rf. 

1*0.  Line  86:  0,  wilt  thou  DARKLING  leave  i/ie.'— Com- 
pare The  Two  Angry  Women  of  Abingrton.  1529,  "we'll 
run  away  with  the  torch,  and  leave  them  to  flght  dark- 
ling" (Dodsley,  vol.  vii.  p.  36b);  and  Lear,  i.  4.  237:  "So 
out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left  darkliiig." 

141.  Line  104:  Xatnre  here  shotcs  art.—Qq.  read:  ^Vo- 
ture  ghexce*  arte;  F.  1  "Nature  her  shewes  art;"  F.  2, 
F,  3,  F.  4:  "Xatiire  here  shews  art,"  which  seems  much 
the  most  sensible  reading;  it  is  better  tliau  Malone's 
emend.ition:  "Nature  shews  her  art,"  which,  at  first,  we 
were  inclined  to  adopt,  as  most  editors  have  done.  But 
Nature  has  no  art  strictly  speaking;  the  two  are  generally 
spolien  of  as  opposites,  at  any  rate  as  very  difTerent  things; 
and  therefore  the  readin;r  of  the  text  seems  the  most  pro- 
bable, since  for  Nature  to  show  art  is  an  exceptional  cir- 
cumstance. 

148.  Line  119:  And  touching  now  the  point  of  human 
ikill.— This  line  is  explained  by  Steevens:  "my  senses 
being  now  at  the  utmost  height  of  perfection."  Lysander 
is  talking  in  the  exasperatingly  affected  style,  so  often 
found  in  Shakespeare's  early  work,  the  style  which  aims 
at  "  conceits ; "  probably  he  means  that  his  love  has  so 
ripened  his  mind  that  he  now  has  attained  the  pointy  or 
complete  development  of  human  intelligence,  inasmuch 
as  his  reason  is  now  master  of  his  will. 

143.  Line  154:  Speak,  OF  ALL  loves! -Compare  Merry 
Wives,  ii.  2.  118,  119:  "But  Mistress  Page  would  desire 
you  to  send  her  your  little  page,  of  all  loves." 

ACT  III.    Scene  1. 

144.  Line  8:  BULLY  Bottom.— Bully  was  used  as  a  fa- 
miliar term  of  address,  and  meant  little  more  than  "jolly 
companion."  In  fact,  it  seems  to  have  been  originally 
used  among  boon  companions;  and  afterwards  to  have 
acquired  its  present  meaning  of  an  overljearing  hectoring 
fellow;  then  by  a  process  of  degradation,  common  in 
many  words,  it  came  to  be  applie'd  to  a  coarse  and  cruel 
coward.  The  derivation  is  very  uncertain;  some  connect 
it  with  "bull,"  "bellow;"  others  with  Middle  High 
German  huole,  "brother,"  "dear  friend;"  others  with 
Dutch  bulderen, "  to  bluster."  Halliwell  (Diet  Archaic  and 
Provincial  Words)  says  bully-bottom  meant  a  courtezan. 


Shakespeare  never  uses  it  in  an  offensive  sense.  Compare 
Henry  V.  iv.  1.  48:  "  I  love  the  lovely  bully,"  where  Pistol 
uses  it  of  the  king;  recalling  his  qualities  as  a  boon  com- 
panion before  he  put  on  virtue  and  the  crown  together. 
As  an  instance  of  its  use  simply  in  the  sense  of  "com- 
panion," or  "comrade,"  compare  Dicke  of  Devonshire, 
ii.  1.  "Captain:  Twaa  well  done  of  all  sides,  Bullyes" 
(Bullen's  Old  Plays,  vol.  ii.  p.  28). 

146.  Line  14:  By  V  toJn'n.— With  this  corrupted  form  of 
"by  our  Lady  "  compare  i/akins  =  " in  faith "  or  " by  my 
faith."  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Kennard  informs  me  that  at 
Atherstone,  in  Warwickshire,  the  country  people  still 
commonly  use  another  corruption  of  the  oath  "  by  our 
Lady,"  by'r  Lady,  which  they  pronounce  birUddy. 

146.  Line  16:  when  all  is  done— i.e.  after  all.  Compare 
Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3.  30.  31:  "Excellent!  why  this  is  the 
best  fooling,  tchen  all  is  done." 

147.  Line  21:  and,  for  the  MORE  BETTER  a»surarux.— 
The  double  comparative  is  used  by  Shakespeare  commonly 
enough,  and  was  not  considered  a  vulgarism  in  his  time. 
Compare  Tempest,  i.  2.  19,  20: 

nor  that  I  am  mere  bttter 
Than  Prosp>ero. 

148.  Line  28:  Will  not  the  ladies  he  AFEARP  of  tfie  lion? 
—The  form  afeard  for  afraid  is  generally  used  by  Shake- 
speare as  a  provincialism,  or  at  least  as  a  colloquialii^m. 
as  it  is  here.  But  it  is  also  used  in  poetic  passages;  e.g. 
in  Julius  Ciesar,  ii.  2.  06,  07: 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretch'd  mine  arm  so  far. 
To  be  aftard  to  tell  {jraybcards  the  truth? 

149.  Line  33:  a  lion  among  ladies,  itc.  —  Malonc  says: 
"There  is  an  odd  coincidence  between  what  our  author 
has  here  written  for  Bottom,  and  a  real  occurrence  at  the 
Scottish  court  in  the  year  1594.  Prince  Henry  the  eldest 
son  of  James  the  First  was  christened  in  August  in  that 
year.  While  the  king  and  queen,  etc.,  were  at  dinner,  a  tri- 
umphal chariot  (the  frame  of  which,  we  ai-e  told,  was  ten 
feet  long  and  seven  broad)  with  several  allegorical  person- 
ages on  it,  was  drawn  in  by  '  a  black-moore.  This  chariot 
should  have  been  drawne  in  by  a  lyon,  but  because  his 
presence  might  have  brought  some  feare  to  the  nearest, 
or  that  the  sight  of  the  lighted  torches  might  have  corn- 
moved  his  tnmeness,  it  was  thought  meete  that  the  Moore 
should  supply  that  room. —A  true  account  of  the  most 
triumphal  and  royal  accomplishment  of  the  baptism  of 
the  most  excellent,  right  high,  and  mighty  prince,  Henry 
Frederick,  &c.,  as  it  was  solemnized  the  SOth  day  of 
August.  1594.  8vo.  1003'"  (V&r.  Ed.  vol.  v.  pp.  245,  246). 

160.  Line  44:  it  were  pity  of  my  life— i.e.  "it  were  a 
sad  thing  for  my  life."  We  have  the  same  expression  in 
Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1.  77:  "it  is  pity  of  her  life, 
for  it  is  a  naughty  house;"  and  compare  Othello,  iv.  1. 
206,  207:  "Imt  yet  the  pity  of  it,  lago!  O  lago,  the  pity 
of  it,  lago!" 

161.  Line  78:  according  to  his  cue.— This  technical  word, 
still  in  common  use  in  the  theatre,  whatever  its  deriva- 
tion, was  first  jocularly  applied,  no  doubt,  by  some  actor 
to  the  last  words  of  the  speech  which  are  the  signal  for 
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the  next  player  to  be^in  to  speak.  It  must  have  passed 
into  general  use  on  the  stage,  in  this  sense,  by  Shake- 
speare's time,  for  he  uses  it  very  frequently.  Some 
authorities  derive  it  from  French  qtuue^  a  tail;  but,  in- 
dependently of  the  fact  that  quetie  was  never  used,  in 
this  sense,  in  French,  and  that  Latin  was  the  language 
invariably  used  in  all  stage  directions  in  plays  before 
Shakespeare's  time,  it  is  nmch  more  probable  that  the 
derivation  quoted  by  Wedgwood  is  the  right  one:  "Q.  a 
note  of  entrance  for  actors,  because  it  is  the  first  letter 
of  quando,  when,  showing  when  to  enter  and  speak.— 
C.  Butler,  Eng.  Gram.  1034,  in  N.  and  Q.  Aug.  6,  1865." 
Minsheu  ex])lains  it:  'A  qn,  a  tenn  used  among  stage- 
players.  &  Lat.  qualis,  i.e.  at  what  manner  of  word  the 
iictors  arc  to  begin  to  speak,  one  after  another  hath  done 
Ids  speech."    In  a  passage  in  Richard  III.  iii.  4.  27,  28: 

Had  not  you  come  upon  your  cue,  my  lord. 
William  Lord  Hastings  Had  pronounc'd  your  part. 

the  Folios  print  tho  word  Q ,  the  Quartos  kew.  When 
parts  are  copied  out  in  M8.  and  given  to  actors,  they  only 
contain  the  cttfs  for  the  speeches,  and  no  more  of  the 
dialogue  except  the  actor's  own  part. 

152.  Line  81:  a  play  toward.  — Compare  As  You  Like 
It.  V.  4.  35,  36:  "There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward,  and 
these  couples  are  coming  to  the  ark." 

168.  Line  97:  Most  hrisky  JUVENAL.— Compare  Love's 
Labour's  Lost.  i.  2.  8:  "my  iQinXev  juveiud."  The  only 
other  passage  in  which  Shakespeare  uses  it  is  in  II. 
Henry  IV^  i.  2.  22:  "  ihejuveiwl,  the  prince  your  master." 
It  is  an  affected  wor«l,  the  use  of  which  Shakespeare 
evidently  intends  to  ridicule. 

164.  Line  105:  //  1  vere  FAIR.  I'msBY,  /  were  only 
thine.— yisiloue  would  punctuate  this  line: 

If  I  Tverf./iiir  Thisby,  I  were  only  thine, 

which,  undoubtedly,  makes  better  sense;  but  Bottom  was 
probably  intended  to  blunder  in  his  delivery  of  the  line. 

166.  Line  110:  Through  bog,  THROUOH  BROOK,  through 
bush,  through  brake,  through  brier.— We  have  adopted 
Lettsom's  proposal  to  add  through  brook,  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  easily  have  been  omitted  from  the  likeness 
of  brook  to  brake.  Without  sfime  such  emendation  the 
line  is  defective. 

166.  Lines  111-114.  -Compare  the  Ballad  of  Robin  Good- 
fellow  already  mentioned: 

Sometimes  I  meete  them  like  a  man; 

Sometimes  an  ox,  sometimes  a  hound; 
And  to  a  horse  I  turn  me  can; 
To  trip  and  trot  about  them  round. 
Hut  if,  tu  ride, 
My  backe  they  stride. 
More  swift  than  wind  away  I  go. 
Ore  hcdjic  and  lanils. 
Thro'  pooK  and  pomls 
I  wljirry,  hiu(;hin(;,  l»o,  ho,  ho ! 

—Percy's  Reliques,  book  ii.  p.  499. 

167.  Line  120:  you  see  an  aifs-head  0/  your  own,  do  you? 
— Bottom  here  uses  a  common  phrase  of  the  day,  all 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  he  has  himself  an  auu'g  head 
on  his  shoulders.    Johnson  proposed  to  add  to  Snout's 
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speech:  an  oM-head;  but  that  is  quite  unnecessary,  and 
would  destroy  the  humour  of  the  situation. 

168.  Line  128:  The  ousel  cock.— By  this  Shakespeare, 
undoubtedly,  means  the  blackbird,  tlie  male  being  dis- 
tinguished by  his  yellow  beak,  "  gamboge  yellow  "  accor- 
ding to  Yarreli  The  name  ousel  is  now  only  applied  to 
tho  Ting-ousel  (Turdus  torquatus).  and  the  water-o«»/,  or 
dipper  (Cinelus  aquaticiis).  The  Qq.  have  woosell,  the  Ff. 
tcoosel. 

169.  Line  131:  The  unren  with  little  <iUlLL. —Compare 
Milton's  Lycidas,  line  188 : 

He  touch'd  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills. 

The  meaning  of  the  word,  given  in  our  foot-note,  is  more 
probably  right  than  that  given  by  Schmidt,  viz.  "  wing- 
feather.  "  For  so  small  a  bird  the  wren  has  rather  a  loud 
song.    Shakespeare  mentions  this  little  bird  very  often. 

leo.  Line  134 :  The  plaim-song  tuckoo  gray.  —  Plain- 
song  in  music  means  the  plain-cliant  in  which  parts  of 
the  mass  are  sung  by  the  priest  at  high  masa.  It  also 
means  plain  melody  without  any  variation  or  accompani- 
ment: "The  cuckoo,  as  long  ago  remarked  by  John 
Heywood  (Epigrams,  Black  Letter,  1587),  begins  to  sing 
early  in  the  season  with  the  interval  of  a  minor  third;  thf 
bird  then  proceeds  to  a  major  third,  next  to  a  fourth, 
then  a  fifth,  after  which  its  voice  breaks,  without  attain- 
ing a  minor  sixth.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  have 
done  much  for  musical  science,  because  from  this  bird 
has  been  derived  the  minor  scale,  the  origin  of  which  has 
puzzled  so  many;  the  cuckoo's  couplet  being  the  minor 
third  sung  downwards"  (Harting's  Ornithology  of  Shake- 
speare, pp.  150,  151).  Chaucer  in  The  Cnckoo  and  Night- 
ingale (line  118)  makes  the  cuckoo  say: 

For  my  song  is  both  true  and  flaine. 

— Mmor  I'oetns,  vol.  lii.  p  iS?. 

Yarreli  describes  the  colour  of  the  cuckoo:  "the  head, 
neck,  back,  and  upper  tail-coverts  6Zui#(A<7rtfy  .  .  .Chin, 
neck  and  upper  part  of  the  breast,  ash  grey."  Grty  is 
decidedly  the  prevailing  colour;  but  the  long  white- 
tipped  tail,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  white  breast  and 
belly  •*  barred  transversely  with  lead  grey,"  are  perhaps 
the  most  conspicuous  points  in  the  bird's  plumage.  (See 
Yarrell's  British  Birds,  vol.  ii.  p.  18a) 

161.  Line  137:  who  ufould  set  fiis  wit  to  sofooli*h  a  bird! 
—Compare  Troilus  and  Cressida.  ii.  1.  W: 

Will  you  set  your  -wit  to  a  fool's? 

162.  Line  150:  /  can  OLEEK  tipon  occatiow.  —  There  i« 
no  doubt  tlwit  the  word  gleek  implies  an  element  of  sa- 
tire, and  means  something  more  than  a  simple  jest 
Shake8i)eare  uses  tho  verb  only  here,  and  in  Henry  V.  v. 
1.  78.  79:  "  I  have  seen  you  gleeking  and  jjralling  at  thi« 
gentleman.  "  Tlic  substantive  occurs  twice;  in  I.  Henry 
VI.  iii.  2.  123: 

Now  Where's  the  Ba.<^tard's  braves,  and  Charles  hi>yiVf*j/ 

and  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5.  116  (."ec  note  105  of  that 
play).  In  Cotgrave  under  Quetie  we  find  "  Kegarder  de 
la  queue  de  rocil.  To  leer,  gUek,  or  look  askew."  This 
serves  to  point  the  connection  between  tliis  word  and 
glance. 
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163.  Line  173:  Atid  light  thtm  at  the  fiery  gloio-Korm's 
eyen.—This  is  of  course  wrong,  as  far  as  natural  history 
is  concerned;  the  light  being  situate  in  the  tail  of  the  fe- 
male insect,  one  of  the  few  wingless  females  among  the 
Coleoptera,  and  the  only  one  that  has  no  elytra  or  wing- 
cases.  The  glow-worm  can  extinguish  her  light  at  plea- 
sure, and  is,  in  appearance,  an  insignificant  grub-like  in- 
sect of  a  depressed  shape.  The  male,  which  is  a  dull- 
looking  beetle,  can  also  at  pleasure  emit  a  light,  but 
much  fainter. 

164.  Line  174:  To  have  my  love  to  bed  and  to  arise.— See 
note  15,  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

166.  Line  182  et  sqq.— With  this  dialogue  between  Bot- 
tom and  the  fairies  compare  the  Maydes  Metamorphosis 
(attributed  to  Lilly),  act  ii. : 

3  Fiiy.  You  shall  haue  most  daintie  Instruments,  sir 
J/o/.  I  pray  you,  what  tni)(ht  I  call  you  ? 

1  /■"«>•.  My  name  ii  Penny. 

J/tJ/-   I  am  sorry  I  cannot  purse  you. 
/>/j.  I  pray  you  sir  wh.it  nii^ht  I  call  you? 

2  Fiiy.   My  name  is  Cricket. 

fris.   I  would  I  were  .1  chimney  for  your  sake. 

—  Bullen'!*  Old  Plays,  toI.  i.  p.  laS. 

166.  Line  185:  /  shall  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance. 
—For  this  somewhat  unusual  construction,  compare  Chap- 
man's An  Uumerous  Dayes  Mirth: 

I  do  desire  J  <?</  i^morc  acquaintance. 

— Works,  vol.  i.  p.  55. 

167.  Lines  186,  187:  i/ 1  cut  my  finger,  1  shall  make  bold 
with  yow.  —  The  practice  of  putting  a  cobweb  on  a  cut 
finger  still  finds  favour  among  country  people.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  remedy  is  a  very  efficacious  one;  as 
the  amount  of  dirt  introduced  into  the  wound  does  more 
harm  than  tlie  styi)tic  power  of  the  cobweb  does  good. 

168.  Lines  190,  191 :  commend  me  to  Migtress  SQUASH, 
ymir  mother. — Compare  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5.  105-167: 
*'  Xot  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young  enough  for  a 
boy;  as  a  squash  is  before  'tis  a  peascod." 

168.  Line  206:  Tie  up  my  lope's  tongue.— Qq.  and  Ff. 
have  loveri:  the  emendation  is  Pope's. 

ACT  III.    Scene  2. 

170.  Line  5:  nij/Af-n*/*.— Compare  Twelfth  Night,  iL  3. 
130-132:  "Mistress  Mary,  if  you  prized  my  lady's  favour 
at  any  thing  more  than  contempt,  you  would  not  give 
means  for  this  uncivil  rule."  The  word  night-rule  has 
been  supposed  to  be  a  contraction  of  night-revel,  or,  as  it 
would  be  written  in  those  days,  night- reuel.  Ualliwell 
quotes  tlie  Old  Statutes  of  London  given  by  Stowe:  "  No 
man  Hliall,  after  the  houre  of  nine  at  the  night,  keep  any 
rule  whereby  any  such  sudden  outcry  be  made  in  the  still 
of  the  night,  as  making  any  affray,"  &c. 

171.  Line  13:  THiCK-SKiN  of  that  BARREN  SORT.— Shake- 
ax>eare  uses  the  word  thiek-skin  only  in  one  other  passage, 
in  Merry  Wives,  iv.  5.  1,  2:  "What  wouldst  thou  have, 
boor?  what,  thick  skin  1"  Nares  quotes  from  Warner's 
"Albions  England,"  vi.  30: 

That  he,  so  fuul  a  thick-ikin,  should  so  fair  lady  catch. 


Bishop  Hall,  Satires  i.  uses  it  as  an  adjective: 

For  thick-skin  ears  and  undiscemini;  eyne. 

Thiek-skinrud  is  used  nowadays  only  in  the  sense  of  bein{* 
wanting  in  sensitiveness;  but  in  the  30th  chapter  of  book 
xi.  of  Pliny's  Natural  History  (Holland's  Translation,  p. 
346)  the  use  of  the  word  thick-skin,  as  it  is  employed  by 
Shakespeare,  is  explained:  "Some  measure  not  the  flne- 
nesse  of  spirit  and  wit  by  the  puritie  of  bloud:  but  sup- 
pose that  creatures  are  brutish,  more  or  lesse,  according 
as  their  skin  is,  thicker  or  thinner  .  .  .  And  hereto  they 
bring  men  also,  as  a  proof e,  who  are  thieke  skinned,  and 
more  brawnie;  for  to  be  more  grosse  of  sence  and  under- 
standing." Pliny  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  this  idea, 
for  he  adds:  "as  who  would  say,  that  Crocodiles  were 
not  very  wittie  and  industrious,  and  yet  their  skin  is  hard 
ynough." 

As  to  the  use  of  the  word  sort  for  "  company,"  there  are 
many  instances  to  be  found  in  which  this  sense  fits  the 
word;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  all  these  instances, 
the  sense  of  kind,  or  species,  or  rax^,  would  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  case  equally  well.  Compare,  how- 
ever, II.  Henry  VI.  iii.  2.  276.  277: 

the  lord  anib.tvsador 
Sent  from  a  sort  of  tinkers  to  the  kinj;, 

and  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  book  vi.  canto  9,  st.  v.: 

There  on  a  day,  as  he  pursew'd  the  chace. 

He  chaunst  to  spy  a  sort  c(  shcpheard  jjroomes. 

— Works,  p.  115. 

For  barren  =  dull,  or  brainless,  compare  Unnilet,  iii.  2. 
44-46:  "for  there  be  of  them  that  will  themselves  laugh, 
to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren  sjiectators  to  laugh  too." 

172.  Line  19:  And  forth  my  MIMIC  comes.— CI.  1  reads 
Minnick;  Q.  2  M  in  nock.  Some  commentators  have  tried 
to  make  sense  of  these  undoubted  mistakes.  F.  1,  F.  2, 
F.  3  read  Mimmick,  F.  4  Mimick.  ^lalone  quotes  two 
pjissages  from  Decker  in  which  mimick  is  used -actor; 
one  being  in  Satiromastlx,  where  Tucca  says,  addressing 
Horace  (Bon  Jonson):  "  thou  hast  forgot  how  thou  am- 
blest  (in  leather  pilch)  by  a  play-wag«>n,  in  the  high  way, 
and  took'st  mad  Teronimoes  part,  to  get  service  among 
the  Mimickes  "  (Works,  vol.  i.  p.  229). 

173.  Line  21:  RUSSET  -  PATKD  choughs. —The  jackdaw, 
and  not  the  Cornish  chough  or  red-legged  crow,  is  the 
bird  referred  to  here.  The  head  of  the  jackdaw  about 
tlie  ear-coverts  and  neck  is  grey;  and  russet  meant  not 
red,  but  grey  or  brown,  the  colour  of  undyed  wool,  in 
most  cases;  although  sometimes  it  was  loosely  applied. 
In  Notes  and  Queries,  Cth  Scries,  vol,  ix.  Nos.  227  and 
233,  will  be  found  two  long  notes  by  me  on  this  subject; 
and  in  No.  299  a  note  by  Professor  Newton;  and  in  6th 
Series,  vol.  x.  No.  2C0  a  most  generous  acknowledgment 
by  Mr.  W.  Aldis  Wright  that  I  am  right  In  my  contention 
that  the  jackdaw,  and  not  the  Cornish  chough,  is  here  re- 
ferred to.  Of  the  passages  proving  that  russet  =  grey,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  quote  Cotgrave,  who  gives  under : 
"  Gris:  Gray,  Ughi-russet,  grizle,  ash-coloured,"  <tc. 

174.  Line  25:  And,  at  our  stamp.— Johnson  proposetl 
to  read,  in  accordance  with  Theobald's  conjecture,  "And, 
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at  a  ttump"  quoting  a  passage  from  Drayton's  Kymphi- 
dia  (edn.  1631,  p.  184): 

A  stump  doth  trip  him  in  his  pace, 
Down  comes  poor  Hob  upon  his  face. 
And  lamentably  tore  his  case, 

Aroong&t  the  briers  and  brambles. 

— Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  960. 

But  tlie  objection  that  Puck  was  too  small  to  gtamp  is 
not  a  valid  one;  we  have,  iv.  1.  00,  01: 

Come,  my  queen,  take  hands  with  me. 
And  rocJt  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be. 

Bitson  quotes  from  Reginald  Scot's  Discoverie  of  Witch- 
craft, 1584,  p.  85:  "Our  grandams  maides  were  wont  to 
set  a  boll  of  milke  before  incubus,  and  his  cousin  Robin 
Qood-fellou),  for  grinding  of  malt  or  mustard,  and  sweep- 
ing the  house  at  midnight:  and— that  he  would  chafe  ex- 
ceedingly, if  the  maid  ur  good  wife  of  the  house,  having 
compassion  of  his  nakedness,  laid  anie  clothes  for  him 
beesides  his  mcsse  of  white  bread  and  milke,  wliich  was 
his  standing  fee.  For  in  that  case  he  saith.  What  have 
we  here?  Hcmton,  ham  ten,  here  will  I  nevermore  tread 
nor  tUimpen."  That  a  diminutive  being  could  stamp  to 
some  purpose,  will  be  admitted  by  tliose  who  have  not 
forgotten  their  fairy  lore,  iu  tlie  instance  of  Rumpel- 
stiltskin. 

175.  Line  36:  yet  I. ATCU'D.— Shakespeare  uses  the  word 
latch  in  the  same  sense  =  catcli  iu  Macbeth,  iv.  3.  103-105: 

But  I  have  words 
That  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  air. 
Where  hearing  should  not  iatch  them. 

And  we  And  in  Holland's  Pliuy  (book  viii.  chap.  24,  p.  208X 
iu  a  description  of  the  ichneumon:  "In  sight  he  sets  up 
his  taile,  and  whips  about,  turning  his  taile  to  the  enemie, 
(t  tlierein  lateheth  and  recciveth  all  the  strokes  of  the 
Aspis."  Latching  is  given  by  Grose  =  "  infecting"  in  Xor- 
tliem  dialects. 

176.  Line  48:  Being  o'er  shoes  in  blood,  plunge  in  THE 
deep.— Compare  Two  Gent  of  Verona,  i.  1.  24: 

For  he  was  more  than  aitr  shoes  in  luve, 

where  it  means  "moderately  deep,"  being  contrasted 
with  over  boots  in  the  following  line.  Compare  also  Hey- 
wood's  A  Woman  kild  with  Kindness: 

Come,  come,  lets  in. 
Once  fire  shooes,  we  are  straight  ore  head  in  sinne. 

— Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  xjs. 

Coleridge  proposed  to  read  knee  deep,  a  suggestion 
adopted,  quite  unnecessarily,  by  Dyce  and  other  editors. 

177.  Lines  53-55: 

and  that  the  moon 

May  through  the  centre  creep,  and  so  DISPLEASE 
Her  brother's  noontide  with  the  Antipodes. 
These  lines  are  not  very  intelligible.  It  is  pretty  certain 
displease  is  a  corruption  of  the  text.  I  had  noted  as  a 
conjecture  dis-ease,  i.e.  "render  uneasy" (used  by  Shake- 
speare in  Coriolanus.  L  3.  117)  before  I  knew  that  Han- 
mer  had  proposed  the  same  emendation.  I  cannot  make 
any  sense  of  displease;  displace  would  seem  a  more  na- 
tural word  to  use:  but  it  does  not  rhyme  with  Antipod^. 
Dr.  Annandale  suggests,  very  ingeniously,  di*seise=**Ui 
deprive  of,"  "to  dispossess;"  a  word  used  by  Spenser  and 
Drayton.    For  this  use  of  urith,  compare  Richard  II.  iii. 

2.  40: 

Whilst  we  were  wand'ring  rviUh  the  antipodes. 
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178.  Line  57:  80  should  a  murderer  look,— to  dead,  to 

^iit.— Compare  II.  Henry  IV.  L  1.  70-72: 

Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless. 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone. 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night. 

179.  Lines  72,  73: 

for  with  DOUBLER  tongue 

T/uin  thine,  thou  serpent,  never  adder  stung. 
See  above,  note  183. 

180.  Line  74:  on  a  mispris'd  XOOD.  — Steevens  thought 
this  meant  "in  a  mistaken  manner."  But  mood  is  nsed 
for  "anger"  frequently  by  Shakespeare,  e.g.  in  The  Two 
Gent  of  Verona,  iv.  1.  51: 

Who,  in  my  mood,  I  stabb'd  unto  the  heart. 

181.  Lines  80,  81 : 

And  from  thy  hated  presence  part  I  so: 
See  me  no  more,  whether  he  be  dead  or  no. 

These  lines  are  printed  in  Qq.  and  Ff.  (substantially) 

thus: 

And  from  thy  hated  presence  part  I;  see  me  no  more. 
Whether  he  be  dead  or  no. 

The  emendation,  which  is  a  necessary  one,  was  first  msde 
by  Poi)e,  and  has  been  adopted  by  all  subsequent  editors. 

188.  Lines  84-87.— It  must  be  confessed  there  is  sn  in- 
congruous, prosaic  and  legal  character  about  these  linei 
which  smells  of  an  attorney's  office.  Note  especially  Uie 
word  tender  used,  in  its  legal  sense,  of  the  offer,  to  be 
made  by  sleep,  to  visit  the  weary  eyelids  of  Demetriai 

183.  Lines  02,  03 : 
Then  fate  o'errules;  that,  one  man  holding  trotK 
A  million  fail,  confounding  oath  on  oath. 
The  meaning  of  these  lines  is  somewhat  obscure.    THist 
Puck  intends  to  say  is  "that  fate  o'er-rulcs  chance  here; 
for  the  chance  is  that,  for  one  roan  true  to  his  oath  li 
love,  one  finds  a  million  who  are  false  to  it"    That  maj 
possibly  be  a  corruption  of  the  text  for  some  other  words; 
or,  perhaps="in  that,"  or  "seeing  that." 

181  Line  07:  With  sighs  0/  love,  that  COSTS  the  freA 
blood  dear.— The  use  of  the  singular  verb  here  is  quite  io 
Shake8i>eare's  style:  and  editors  should  not  substitute  ttie 
plural,  only  because  of  the  apparent  grammatical  error 
Compare  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1.  60,  70: 

The  venom  clamours  of  a  Jealous  woman 
Poisons  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth. 

The  idea  that  sighs  cost  the  sigher  so  much  of  his  l>Iood 

was  prevalent  in  Shakespeare's  time.   Compare  II.  Hear) 

VI.  HI.  2.  61 : 

Or  biood'CCHSttmin£r  sighs  recall  his  life ; 

and  again  Just  below  in  same  play,  line  63 : 

Look  pale  as  primrose  with  btood-drtHking  sighs. 

185.  Line  113:  Pleading  for  a  lover's  fee.  -Accordinfr 
to  Halliwell  the  lover's  fee  was  a  specific  reward  of  three 
kisses.    He  quotes  an  old  MS.  ballad : 

How  many  sales  Batt ; 
Why,  three,  sales  Matt, 
For  that 's  a  mayden'syW. 

186.  Line  127:  Beantig  the  badoe  r//aitt.-SteeTfDi 
says :  "  This  U  said  in  allution  to  the  badges  (Le.  txaaij 
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iciently  worn  on  the  sleeves  of  servants  and 
"  (Yar.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  260).    He  quotes  from  The 

■ 

Mark  but  the  badges  of  these  men,  my  lords. 

Then  say  if  tliey  be  true.  —v.  x.  267,  a63. 

ae  144:  Thut  princess  of  pure  white,  this  seal 
—  Ilanmer  altered  princess  to  pureness,  while 
31d  Corrector,  misled  by  seal,  coolly  substituted 

Lettsom  proposes  purest  Perhaps  the  most 
endation.  were  any  needed,  would  be  Emprens; 
lange  is  necessary.    Steevens  quotes  Sir  Walter 

Discovery  of  Guiana,  where  the  pine-apple  is 
rhe  princess  of  fruits."  In  Grimm's  Household 
I.  146, 1'he  Turnip;  I  find  a  similar  use  of  prin- 
ce tuniip  grew  there  which  .  .  .  seemed  as  if  it 
(ver  stop  growing  so  that  it  might  have  been 
9  princess  of  turnips,  for  never  was  such  an  one 
re." 

ae  150.  But  you  must  join  in  souls  to  inock  me 
re  would  not  seem  to  l>e  any  difllculty  about  this 
rhich  is  explained  in  the  foot-noto;  yet  there 
1  various  emendations  made,  of  wliich  Hanmer's 
is  perhaps  the  most  ingenious,  and  Warburton's 
the  most  improbable. 

ne  157.  A  trim  exploit.— Vot  a  siniilar  ironical 
m  compare  I.  Henry  IV.  v.  1.  137:  "what  is  that 
air.    A  trim  reckoning ! " 

nc  171:  My  heart  with  her  but  as  guest-wise 
.  —This  is  Johnson's  emendation.  Qq.  and  Ff. 
The  instaucc!)  of  the  peculiar  use  of  to  by  Shnke- 
aoted  in  the  Clarendon  Press  Series  Edn.  (p.  117), 
itisfy  me  tliat  it  was  ever  used  in  tlie  sense  of 
ing  witli"  wliich  sojourn  implies;  besides,  it  is 
obable  that,  in  this  case,  tlie  to  of  tlie  next  line 
le  transcril)er'8  eye. 

ae  175:  thou  ABY  it  dear.-  Aby  is  tlie  reading 
id  is  worth  preserving  as  an  old  word,  which  is 
rm  of  abide  but  a  different  word  altogether; 
Ived  from  the  "A.  S:ix.  abiegan  to  buy  back,  to 
sometimes  written  abuy  (see  Imperial  Diet. 
Qs\.  and  Ff.  read  abide  here.  Two  instances  of 
Tence  of  this  word  in  old  plays  may  be  given, 
tes: 

ley  shall  aA>l  bitterly  the  comin);  of  such  a  i^est. 

— Dutl^iey,  vol.  i  p.  406. 

>liman  and  Pcrseda  (act  v.) : 

Thou  shalt  af>y  fur  both  your  treacheries. 

— Doilsley,  vol.  v.  p.  36a. 

ne  183 :  Than  all  yon  fiery  OES  and  eyes  of  light. 
ire  meant  "circles."  simkespeare  uses  the  word 
rcle  in  Henry  V.  i.  Prologue,  12-14: 

or  may  we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  O  the  very  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  A»;incourt? 

quotes  from  Davics*  Microcosmos,  1805,  p.  233 : 
Which  silver  o€s  and  spangles  over-ran. 

says  (on  the  somewhat  insufficient  authority 
Bodl.  160)  that  the  eyes  were  sometimes  called 

1  Ahyt  (in  ori^nal). 


oes.    Be  this  aa  it  may,  tliere  is  little  doubt  a  pun  Li 
intended  here  on  o's  and  r«. 

193.  Line  201:  0,  is  <Ul  forgot t —Qq.  and  F.  1  read: 
0,  is  aU:  F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4  0,  and  is  all.  We  were  at  firbt 
inclined  to  adopt  Spedding's  conjecture  "O,  is  it  all," 
which  seema  the  most  probable  one  for  supplying  the 
deficiency  in  the  metre ;  but  on  mature  consideration,  all 
the  attempts  to  make  the  line  metrically  complete  weaken 
the  sense  of  it.  The  O  is  here  a  prolonged  exclamation, 
and  the  hiatus  in  the  metre  is  filled  by  the  emotion  of 
the  actress.    (See  Bichard  IL  note  152.) 

191  Line  202:  All  school-days'  friendship,  CHILDHOOD 
innocence. — For  a  similar  use  of  the  word  childhood,  com- 
pare Merchant  of  Venice,  L  1. 144 :  "  I  urge  this  childhood 
proof."  As  a  parallel  to  the  beautiful  passage  whicli  fol- 
lows, descriptive  of  thb  friendsliip  of  two  school-girls,  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  following  passage  in  The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen  (i.  3),  a  play  attributed  to  Shakespeare 
and  Fletcher;  but  in  which,  with  due  respect  to  tlie  posi- 
tive opinion  expressed  by  many  able  critics,  I  believe 
Shakespeare  hud  little  or  no  share.  At  any  rate  the  fol- 
lowing lines  are  much  more  in  Fletcher's  style  than  in 

that  of  Shakespeare : 

but  I 

And  she  (I  sigh  and  spoke  oO  were  thint;s  innocent, 

Loved  for  we  did,  and  like  the  elements 

That  know  not  what  nor  why,  yet  do  effect 

Rare  issues  liy  their  operance;  our  souls 

Did  so  to  one  another :  What  she  liked, 

Was  then  of  n>e  approved;  what  not,  condcutn'd. 

No  more  arraii;nnient :  the  flower  thcit  I  would  |>lii(.k 

And  put  between  my  breasts,  (oh,  then  but  beijinniu^ 

To  swell  about  the  blossom)  she  would  lon^ 

Till  she  had  such  another,  and  commit  it 

To  the  like  innocent  cradle,  where,  pliu;mx-liki\ 

They  diud  in  perfume ;  on  my  head  no  toy 

Out  was  her  pattern;  her  aflfections  (pretty. 

Though  happily  her  careles<>  wear)  I  followM 

For  my  most  serious  decking ;  had  mine  ear 

Stol'n  some  new  air,  or  at  adventure  huuun'd  on 

From  musical  coinage,  why,  it  was  a  note 

Whereon  her  spirits  would  sojourn,  (rather  dwell  on) 

And  sing  It  in  her  slumbers. 

—Works,  vol.  ii.  |»  557 

195.  Lines  212-214 : 

So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart ; 
Two  ef  the  first,  like  coats  in  heraldry. 
Due  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  a  ext. 
Donee's  explanation  of  this  passage  is  proba))ly  the  best : 
"It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  passage  has  been 
rightly  explained,  and  whether  the  commentators  have 
not  given  Shakespeare  credit  for  more  skill  in  heraldr>' 
than  he  really  possessed,  or  at  least  tlian  he  intended  to 
exhibit  on  the  present  ocra«»ion.     Helen  says,  '  we  had 
two  seeming  bodies,  but  only  one  heart.'    She  then  ex- 
emplifies her  position  by  a  simile— 'we  had  two  qf  the 
first,  i.e.  bodies,  like  the  double  coats  in  herahlry  that  be- 
long to  man  and  wife  as  one  person,  but  which,  like  our 
single  heart,  have  but  one  crest'"  (IlluHtrations,  p.  120). 

196.  Line  237:  Ay,  do,  persiter.  —  Q.  1  reads  /  doe. 
i'erMter,— which  reading  Hunter  defends,  explaining 
thus:  "Hermiasays, 

I  undentand  not  what  you  mcMi  by  this; 
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to  which  Helena  replies  in  a  gjave  and  serious  tone, 
/  do!"  (New  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  296> 

Persever  is  always  used  by  Shakespeare  with  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable ;  the  modem  form  persevere,  with 
the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  does  not  occur. 

197.  r>ine  257:  Away,  you  Ethiope !  —  Hermia  wa«  a 
brunette,  and  therefore  he  calls  her  an  Ktftiope;  bru- 
nettes being  at  a  discount  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  See 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  note  132;  and  compare  iv.  8.  268 
of  that  play: 

And  Ethiopes  of  their  sweet  complexion  crack, 

in  which  the  king  compares  the  brunette  Rosaline  to  nn 
Ethiope. 

198.  Lines  257,  258: 

No,  no;  HE  'll— SIR, 

Seem  to  break  loose;  take  on  ai  you  would /ollmo. 

Q.  1   has: 

No,  no;  heele 

Seeme  to  breakc  loose; 

Q.  2  "No,  no,  hee'l  seeme  to  breake  loose"  (as  one  line); 
while  Folios  read :  ' '  No,  no,  sir,  seem  to  break  loose  "  (as 
one  line).  We  have  adopted  Malone's  arrangement. 
Demetrius  is  going  to  say  to  Ilermia:  "  No,  no;  he  H  not 
let  you  leave  hold  of  him ;"  when  he  stops  suddenly  and, 
turning  to  Lysander,  says  ironically:  "Sir,  seem  to  break 
loose,"  &c.  Jackson's  conjecture:  "he  '11  not  stir"  is 
nmch  the  most  probable;  and  before  seeing  it  I  hail  noted 
that  as  a  suggested  emendation.  But,  possibly,  the  Cam- 
liridge  editors  are  right ;  a  line,  or  two,  may  have  dropped 
out  of  the  text. 

199.  Line  272:  O  me!  what  MEANS  my  ?or«/— We  have 
adopteil,  as  Staunton  and  Singer  have,  the  very  sensible 
emendation  of  the  Collier  MS.  Qq.  and  Ff.  all  read: 
"what  news  my  love."  Q.  1  has  the  sentence  printed 
thus:  "O  me,  what  netoen,  my  love?"  But  none  of  the 
other  old  copies,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  any  stop  after 
news.  Any  one  ac«iuainted  with  MSS.  of  Shakespeare's 
time  will  admit  how  easily  means,  or  meanes  might  be 
mistaken  for  news  or  newes.  The  Clarendon  Press  Ed. 
explains  what  news  J  "what  has  happened?  what  is  the 
matter?"  and  compare  i.  1.  21,  where  Theseus  addresses 
Egeus,  who  has  just  entered:  "what's  the  news  with 
tliee?"  and  Uamlet,  i.  2.  42,  where  the  King,  after  ad- 
tlressing  the  Lords  of  the  Council  as  it  were,  turns  to 
Laertes  and  .^ays: 

Aiul  luiw,  I-iertes,  whtit's  the  nnvs  with  you? 

After  examining  these  and  the  many  other  passages  in 
whicli  the  phrase  What  news!  or  What  news  with  youf 
occurs,  I  cannot  And  a  single  instance  in  whicli  it  is  not 
atldressed  to  some  person  who  has  only  just  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  who  may  be  expected  by  the  speaker  to 
have  some  message  or  matter  of  importance  to  commu- 
nicate. In  many  cases  it  exactly  corresponds  to  our 
modern  phrase,  so  common  in  everybody's  mouth  when 
greeting  a  friend  whom  one  has  not  seen  for  some  little 
time:  "Well,  what's  the  news  with  you?"  But  Hermia, 
in  this  speech,  is  under  the  influence  of  strong  emotion. 
She  is  shocked  at  Lysander  saying  that  he  hates  her. 
Is  it  likely,  under  such  circuinst^inces,  that  she  would 
employ  such  a  colloiiuial  phrase  as  What  neicsf    Were 
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she  less  in  earnest,  less  deeply  wounded,  and  playing  the 
part  of  an  indignant  coquette,  whose  philanderings  had 
been  discovered,  slie  might  say:  "What  new-fangled 
notion  is  this  of  your  hating  me?"  But  she  is  too  much 
in  earnest  to  play  with  words.  The  exclamation  0  nu! 
in  not  one  of  skittish  and  affected  suspense;  it  is  a  cry  of 
real  mental  anguish;  and  I  cannot  think  anyone  with  a 
due  sense  of  dramatic  fitness  would  admit  the  reading 
what  newsf  in  the  sense  accepted  by  all  the  commentaton. 
Even  if  a  note  of  exclamation  be  substituted  for  tlut  of 
interrogation,  it  does  not  get  rid  of  the  objection  urged 
above. 

800.  Line  282:  you  CANKER-BLOSSOM !— There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  canker-blossom  here  means,  not  the  bliMttm 
eaten  by  the  canker,  or  caterpillar,  but  the  eank<r,  or 
caterpillar,  which  eats  the  blossom.  Hermia  means,  not 
that  Helena  is  the  blossom  which  looks  fair  without,  but 
is  within  decayed  by  the  ravages  of  the  canker;  she  means 
to  denounce  her  as  the  canker  that  has  secretly  destrojed 
the  blossom  of  Lysander's  love  for  her. 

801.  Line  292 :  And  with  her  personage,  her  tall  prr- 
sotuige. —Thit  line  has  a  peculiar  rhythm;  it  must  be  read 
thus: 

And  with  her  personage,  her  till  personajfe, 

the  accent,  with  a  slight  pause,  being  on  tall.  Eead  by 
the  ordinary  rules  of  nietre  the  accent  would  fall  on  the 
second  syllable  of  the  second  personage  thus: 

And  with  her  p^rsondRe,  her  tall  pcrsin.ige. 

808.  Line  321 :  Be  not  a/raid;  she  s?iall  not  harm  thet, 
Helen.  — Qq.  and  Ff.  read  Helena.  We  have  the  torn 
Helen  more  than  once  in  this  scene,  e.g.  lines  137,  251. 
The  trisyllabic  ending  is  not  found  in  Shakespeare's 
earlier  plays;  and,  for  that  reason,  we  read  with  Walker, 
Helen. 

803.  Line  329:  of  hind' ring  knot-grass  made.  —  U  i» 
doubtful  whether  there  is  intended  here  any  reference  to 
the  traditional  property  of  knot-grass  (Polygonum  aticv- 
lare),  alluded  to  in  the  following  passage  from  Bcaamont 
and  Fletcher's  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  (ii  2):  "a3ii 
say  they  should  put  him  into  a  strait  pair  of  gat^kioi. 
't  were  worse  than  knot-grass;  he  would  never  grow  after 
it "  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  80).  As  Ellacombe  poinU  out  in 
his  Plant  Lore  of  Shakespeare  (p.  101)  the  epithet  hiniUr 
ing  may  be  otherwise  explained :  "  Johnstone  tell?  o» 
tliat  in  the  north,  'being  difficult  to  cut  in  the  liarveit 
time,  or  to  pull  in  the  process  of  weeding,  it  has  obtained 
the  80ubri(iuet  of  the  'Deil's-lingels.'  From  this  it  way 
well  be  called  '  hindering '  just  as  the  Ononu,  from  the 
same  habit  of  catching  the  plough  and  harrow,  ha* 
obtained  the  prettier  name  of  'Rest-harrow.'" 

801  Line  335:  Thmi  shalt  ABY  it.— See  Above,  note  ]0l 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  word  here  is  au  ab- 
breviated form  of  abide. 

805.  Line  379:  For  night's  swift  DRA005S.— Compare 
Cymbeline,  ii.  2.  48:  "Swift,  swift,  you  dragotu  of  the 
night."  According  to  Drayton  (The  Man  in  the  Moon, 
431)  Phoebe  (Diana)  had  a  chariot  dravm  by  dragofu;  he 
represents  lier  as  calling  down  "the  Dragons  that  her 
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chariot  drawe;"   and  compare   Milton's   II   Penseroso 

(Ime  59): 

While  Cynthia  checks  her  draso*t  yoke. 

106.  Lines  381.  382: 

At  whose  ajtproach,  ghotU,  wand'ring  here  and  there. 
Troop  home  to  ehurchyardi. 
ComiHire  Milton's  Hymn  to  the  Nativity,  stanza  xxvi. : 

So,  when  the  sun  in  bed. 
Curtain 'd  with  cloudy  red. 

Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave, 
The  flockint;  sliadows  pale 
Troop  to  the  infernal  jail, 

Each  fetter'd  (;host  slips  to  his  several  ^rave; 
And  the  yellow-skirted  Hayes 
Fly  after  the  nif;lit-steeds,  leaving  their  inoon-Ioved  maze. 

907.  Line  383:  That  in  crossways  andjloods  have  burial. 
—  Suicides  were,  as  is  well  known,  formerly  buried  at 
cross-roads  with  a  stake  through  the  heart.  Steevens 
has  the  following  obscurely  worded  note  on  this  passage: 
"  The  ghosts  of  self-murderers,  who  are  buried  in  cross- 
roads ;  and  of  those  who  being  drowned,  were  condemned 
(according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients)  to  wander  for 
a  hundred  years,  as  the  rites  of  sepulture  had  never  been 
regularly  bestowed  on  their  bodies.  Tliat  tlie  waters 
were  sometimes  the  place  of  residence  for  damned  xpiritg, 
we  leani  from  the  ancient  bl.  L  romance  of  8yr  Egla- 
moure  of  Artoy.*?.  no  date: 

•  Let  some  prcest  a  gospel  saye, 

•  For  doute  of/endfs  itt  the  flodr'" 

— \'ar.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  281. 

208.  Line  384:  Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone. 

— (.'oinpare  Milton's  poem  On  the  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant 

O.ne  31): 

Or  that  thy  beauties  lie  in  -u-orifty  htd. 

209.  Line  387:  black-hrow'd  /li/;^^.  — Compare  Rom.  and 
Jul.  iii.  2.  20:  "come,  loving,  black-brow d  night." 

810.  Line  380:  /  with  the  MORNISO'S  LOVE  have  oft 
made  fporf.— Probably  Oberon  means  by  the  mortiing'g 
lore  Cephalus,  the  lover  of  Aurora.  He  claims  here  to  be 
exempt  from  the  rule  which  compelled  all  spirits  and 
ghosts  to  retire  to  their  homes  at  dawn,  for  ho  had  made 
fport,  or  hunted  with  Cephalus.  Milton,  therefore,  was 
wrong  in  making  his  fairies  disappear  with  the  ghosts 
(see  above,  the  quotation  in  note  206). 

211.  Line  301 :  Ecen  till  the  EA-STERN  GATE,  aU  fiery- 
red. —ComT^&re  Milton  again,  L'Allegro  (lines  59,  (JO): 

Right  against  the  Msttrn  f^nte 
Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state. 

Milton  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
language  of  this  play,  which  must  have  been  a  great 
favourite  of  his,  at  any  rate  in  his  youth. 

212.  Lines  418,  410:  ^ 

Come,  thoti  gentle  day ! 

For  \f  but  once  thou  ghow  me  thy  ORAT  light. 
Compare  Hamlet,  i.  1.  166: 

But.  look,  the  morn,  in  nisset  mantle  clad. 

where  nuset,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  note  173, 
means  grey. 

213  Line  426:  Thou  ghalt  BUY  this  d^ar.  —  Compare 
II.  Henry  VI.  U.  1.  100: 

Too  true;  and  bought  his  climbing  vtry  dear. 


There  is  no  need  to  read  'by  for  aby  as  Johnson  proposed 
to  do. 

211  Line  461 :  Jack  shall  have  JtZZ.— Compare  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,  v.  2.  884.  885. 

Our  wooing  doth  not  end  like  an  old  play; 

y.u*  h,tth  not  yui. 

ACT  IV.     Scene  1. 

215.  Line  2:  Whii^  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  COY.— 
Amiable,  which  is  now  only  used  of  persons,  and  referred 
to  moral  beauty,  formerly  was  used  of  beauty  in  inani- 
mate objects.  In  its  modem  use  it  rather  means  lovable 
than  beautiful  Compare  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  book 
iv.  lines  260,  2.'>1 : 

Others  whose  fruit,  burnish'd  with  golden  rind. 
Hung  nmiad/e. 

For  coy  used  in  the  sense  of  "to  caress,"  compare  Peele's 
Arraignment  of  Paris,  iii.  1: 

1.0,  yonder  comes  the  lovely  nymph,  that  in  these  Ida  vales 
I'lays  with  Aniyntas'  lusty  boy,  and  <-<>>%»  him  in  the  dales! 

—Works  P-  ■^^o. 

216.  Lines  11-14:  and  kill  me  a  RED  HIPPED  HUMBLE- 
BEE  on  the  top  0/  a  thistle;  and,  good  mounsieur,  bring 
me  the  HONEY-BAG.— What  .Shakespeare  meant  by  the  epi- 
thet red-hipped  is  doubtfid  ;  many  of  the  humble-bfen  (of 
the  genus  Bombun)  have  tlie  lower  half  of  the  abdomen 
bright-coloured ;  one  of  the  commonest  species  (Dombus 
lapidariuM)  has  the  three  last  abdominal  segments  bright 
red.  One  of  the  Apathi,  a  genus  of  bees  much  reseuibling 
the  Bombi,  but  parasitical  on  various  members  of  tl)at 
race,  has  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  red.  As  few  people, 
who  are  not  entomologists,  know  exactly  what  the  honey- 
bag  is,  it  may  be  as  well  to  (juote  from  Kirby  and  Spence's 
Entomology  the  des»crii)tion  of  tliat  receptacle.  "The 
tongue  of  a  bee  is  not  a  tube  through  which  the  honey 
passes,  nor  a  pump  acting  by  suction,  but  a*  real  tongue 
which  laps  or  licks  the  honey,  and  pa.sses  it  down  <m  its 
upper  surface,  as  we  do,  to  the  mouth,  which  is  at  its 
base  concealed  by  the  mandibles.  It  is  conveyed  liy  this 
orifice  tlirough  tlie  wsophagus  into  the  first  stomach, 
which  we  call  the  honeybag,  and  which,  from  being  very 
small,  is  swelled  when  full  of  it  to  a  considerable  size  " 
(vol.  ii.  p.  177).  Shuckard  in  his  British  Bees  (p.  316) 
says,  speaking  of  humble-bees:  "Foxes,  weasels,  field- 
mice,  all  prey  upim  them,  and,  like  schoolboys,  often 
destroy  the  bee  for  the  sake  of  its  honey-bag." 

217.  Line  25 :  Cavalery  Peaseblossom.—Qq.  and  Ff.  read 
Cobweb,  an  evident  mistake,  as  Cobiceb  has  already  been 
despatched  on  his  errand.  Tlie  emendation  was  Grey^s 
suggestion.  Qq.  and  F.  1  have  Cavalery ;  F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4 
print  Cavalero. 

218.  Line  31 :  /  have  a  reasonable  0(K)D  EAR  IN  MUSIC. 
— Bottom  was  a  weaver,  and  weavers  wore  supposed  to 
be  musical,  and  given  to  singing.  Compare  I.  Henr}'  IV. 
il.  4.  145.  146:  "I  would  I  were  a  weaver;  I  could  sing 
psalms  or  any  thing." 

219.  Line  32 :  Let 's  have  the  TONO8  and  the  BoNES.— Ff. 
have  here  a  stage-direction  Musicke  Tongs,  RurallMusicke. 
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NOTES  TO  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


The  tongs  were  played  by  a  key;  the  bonet  were  played  in 
the  Bame  manner  as  they  are  by  nigger  minstrels  nowa- 
days. 

880.  Line  33 :  Or  tay,  sweet  love,  what  tiiou  desu^st  to 
eat  —This  line  is  printed  as  prose  in  Globe  edn.  though 
all  Titania's  speeches  are  in  verse.  Desirest  is  not  elided 
in  F.  1;  but  it  is  almost  certain  this  line  was  intended  for 
verse,  the  non  elision  of  desirest  being  accidental 

S81.  Line  36:  a  bottle  of  hay.— In  the  north  a  bundle, 
or  truss  of  hay,  is  still  called  a  bottle;  the  use  of  the  word 
is  preserved  in  the  proverb :  "  to  look  for  a  needle  in  a 
bottUot  hay."  Cot^^ve  gives:  "Boteler.  To  bottle,  or 
bttndle  up;  to  make  into  bottles,  or  bundles"  Chaucer 
uses  the  word  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Manciple's  Tale 
(line  10963): 

AUhouffh  it  be  not  worth  a  Met  kry. 

A  curious  use  of  the  word  is  found  in  Thersites : 

I  promise  you  this  is  as  worthy  a  knight. 
As  ever  shall  bread  out  of  a  botfle  bite. 

— Dodsley,  vol.  L  p.  411. 

That  is  probably  a  roundabout  way  of  calling  Thenites 
(the  knight  referred  to)  an  ass. 

888.  Line  40:  The  ttquirreVs  hoard,  ami  fetch  thee  THENCE 
new  nMte.— Qq.  and  Ff.  omit  thence,  which  probably  was 
overlooked  by  the  transcriber,  or  by  the  printer,  on  ac- 
count of  its  likeness  to  thee.  The  emendation  is  Han- 
mer's. 


\.  Lines  47,  48 : 

So  doth  the  WOODBINE  tiie  sweet  HONETSUCKLE 

Gently  ENTWIST. 

On  this  passage  much  has  been  written  by  commentators. 

The  chief  difficulty  is  in  the  word  woodbine,  which  is  used 

by  Shakespeare  only  in  two  other  passages;  viz.  in  ii. 

1.  251 : 

Quite  over-canopi'd  with  lush  wooHfine, 

where  it  evi<\ently  means  honeysuckle;  and  in  Much  Ado, 
iii.  1.  30,  speaking  of  Beatrice: 

Is  cuuched  in  the  ivoodbine  coverture, 

which,  from  lines  8,  9  above,  we  learn  was : 

Wlierc  houeystickles,  ripcn'd  by  the  sun, 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter. 

We  must  either  suppose,  with  Steevens,  that  the  sweet 
honeysuckle  is  in  opposition  to  xpoodbine,  and  that  en- 
twist,  as  well  as  enrings,  governs  the  barky  fingers  qf 
the  elm  in  line  49;  or  that  it  stands  alone,  the  object 
being  understood ;  or  we  must  take  woodbine  here  to  be 
a  different  plant  to  honeymickle.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
tcoodbine  was  and  is  commonly  used,  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  for  the  Convolmilus  arvensis  or  the  Convol- 
vultis  sepiuin,  both  common  plants  in  our  hcdjje-banks, 
and  both  climbing  plants  much  slighter  than  the  honey- 
suckle, which  is  a  shrub  and  often  has  a  thick  woody 
stem.  A  passage  from  Ben  Jonson's  Vision  of  Delight 
(a  Masque  presented  at  court  in  1G17)  is  quoted  as  ex- 
plaining the  difficulty: 

behold ! 

How  the  blue  bindweed  doth  itself  infold 

With  honey-suckle. 

-  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  308. 

Bindweed  being  taken  to  be  tlie  same  as  tcoodbine  in  this 
passage;  and  GifTord,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  dog- 
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matically  says:  "The  woodbine  of  Shakspeare  is  the  blue 
bindweed  of  Jonson :  in  many  of  our  counties  the  woodbine 
is  still  the  name  for  the  groat  convolvolus  (sic)"  (Works» 
voL  vii.  p.  308).     Now,  in  the  first  case,  there  is  no  eon- 
voloulus,  native  to  Great  Britain,  which  has  blue  flowers. 
There  are  only  three  indigenous  species,  and  they  are  all 
white  or  pink;  the  great  Gnivolvulus  or  Convolvulus 
sepium  being  white.    Undoubtedly  binditeed  is  the  com- 
mon popular  name  foi:  convolvulus ;  but  it  wma  and  is  also 
used  of  other  plants,  e.g.  in  Holland's  Translation  of 
Pliny's  Natural  History  (bk.  xxvii.  chap.  ix.  voL  iu  p.  281) 
we  And  a  description  of  the  qualities  of  "  Running  Bucke- 
wheat  or  Bindweed,"  a  common  weed,  the  Latin  name  of 
which  is  Polygonum  Convolvulus,  known  aa  blade  bind- 
weed.   It  is  also  used,  vol.  i.  p.  481,  of  the  plant  called  in 
Latin  smUax,  the  chapter  (bk.  xvi.  chap,  xxxv.)  bein? 
headed :  "  Of  the  Bind-weed,  or  I  vie  called  Smilax ;"  and 
again,  book  xxiv.  chap,  x.:  "  Furthermore,  the  Bindweed 
Smilax,  knowne  also  by  the  name  of  Nicephoroa.  re- 
sembleth  Ivie,  but  that  it  hath  smaller  leaves  "(vol  iL 
p.  190).    In  Prior's  Popular  Names  of  British  PlanU  (p.  21) 
we  And  the  blue  bindweed  of  Jonson  explained  as  Solanum 
Dulcamara  or  bitter-sweet  (the  woody  nlghtshadeX  &  very 
common  plant  in  all  our  hedgerows.    But  that  plant  it 
not  a  climbing  one,  and  I  doubt  if  Prior's  explanaUoD 
is  correct.    If  we  examine  the  passage  in  the  Vision  of 
Delight,  we  shall  And  that  the  lines,  quoted  above,  are 
part  of  a  description  of  the  Bower  of  Zephyrus,  in  which 
all  kinds  of  flowers  are  supposed  to  be  collected;  the 
whole  passage  reads  thus : 

behold ! 
How  the  blue  bindnted  doth  itself  infold 
With  honeysuckle,  and  both  these  intwtne 
Themselves  with  bryony  and  Jessamine, 
To  cast  a  kind  and  odoriferous  sliade. 

Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  30B 

Now  the  Jessamine  is  certainly  not  a  native  of  Great 
Britain;  and  we  may  Justly  conclude  that  by  the  Uw 
bindweed  Jonson  meant  the  beautiful  purple  convolvulai, 
so  common  in  all  our  gardens,  which  is  a  creeping  plant, 
and  will  grow  almost  anywhere.  On  the  whole,  consider- 
ing the  lax  use  of  the  word  woodbine,  we  must  take  it  t** 
mean  some  other  plant  than  the  honeysuckle,  probably 
the  Convidvulus  sepiutn. 


Lines  48,  49 : 

the  female  ivy  so 

Enrinos  the  barky  fingers  qf  the  elm. 

The  ivy  is  called  female  because  it  always  requires  sup- 
port, and  weds  itself,  as  it  were,  to  its  husband  tre« 
Enrings  may  have,  as  Steevens  suggests,  some  reference 
to  the  interchange  of  rings  which  took  place,  in  oI<' 
times,  always  at  th6  betrothal  of  two  lovers.  Coniparr 
Twelfth  Night,  v.  1.  159-102 : 

A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love. 


Strengthen 'd  by  uiterchangetHeMt  if  your  rittgt. 

For  the  simile,  more  implied  than  expressed  here,  of  * 
parasite  plant  being  married  to  the  tree  which  supptirti 
it,  compare  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  book  v.  lines  215-217: 

or  they  led  the  vine 
To  zifed  her  elm ;  she,  s/«us'd,  at>out  him  twines 
Her  tnarrux^abie  arms. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1.        NOTES  TO  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


Line  54 :  Seeking  ixceet  favours.— So  Q.  1  and  F.  4. 
In  Q.  2,  F.  1,  F.  2,  F.  3  the  reading  is  mvourt.  For  favourt 
iu  the  sense  of  love -tokens,  compare  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,  T.  2.  134:  "And  change  you  favours  too;"  and  again 
line  136.  Titania  was  evidently  seeking  flowers.  Dyce 
quot^:  "These  [fair  women]  with  syren-like  allurement 
so  entised  these  quaint  s(iuires,  that  they  bestowed  all 
their  Jl<ncer$  upon  them  for  fauours  (Greene's  Quip  for 
an  Vpttart  Courtier,  sig.  B  2,  ed.  1620)." 


I.  Line  50:  round  and  orient  pearls.— Mr.  Aldis 
'Wright  says,  in  his  note  on  this  passage  (Clarendon  Press 
Series,  p.  129):  "The  epithet  appears  to  be  originally 
applied  to  the  pearl  and  other  gems  as  coming  from  the 
orient  or  east,  and  to  have  acquired  the  general  sense  of 
bright  and  shining  from  the  objects  which  it  most  com- 
monly describes.    Compare  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  546 : 

Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air. 
With  orient  colours  waving." 

But  he  also  quotes  from  The  Passiunate  Pilgrim,  line  133 : 

Brtifht  oritnt pearl,  alack,  too  timely  shaded! 

where  it  certainly  seems  to  have  only  the  sense  of  "com- 
ing from  the  east" 

887.  Line  78:  DiAN's  BUD  o'er  Cupid's  jUncer.—Dian's 
bud  here  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Vitex  Atpius  castus 
(Linn.),  a  plant  belonging  to  the  order  Verbenaeece, 
T7hich  is  thus  described  by  Pliny,  book  xxiv.  chap,  ix.: 
"Tlicrc  is  a  kind  of  tree  named  Vitex,  not  much  different 
from  the  Willow,  in  regard  of  the  use  that  the  twigs  bee 
put  unto,  &3  also  of  the  leaves  which  resemble  those  of 
the  Willow  in  outward  shew,  but  that  their  smell  is  more 
pleasant  and  odoriferous:  the  Greeks,  some  call  it  Lygos 
others  AONOS,  CHAST ;  for  that  the  dames  of  Athens, 
(luring  the  feasts  of  tlie  goddesse  Ceres,  which  were 
named  Thesmophoria,  made  their  pallets  and  beds  with 
the  leaves  thereof,  to  coole  the  heat  of  lust,  and  to  keep 
themselves  chast  for  the  time"  (Ilolland's  Translation, 
vol.  ii.  p.  187).  It  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer  in  the  Flower 
and  the  Leaf  (lines  471-477): 

•*  See  ye  not  her  that  crowned  is"  (quoth  she) 

"  All  in  white ?"—••  Madam"  (quoth  I)  "yes: 

That  is  Diane,  goddesse  of  chastite. 

And  for  because  that  she  a  maiden  is. 

In  her  hond  the  braunch  she  beareth  this. 

That  ttj^Mus  castus  men  call  properly ;  * 

And  all  the  ladies  in  her  company." 

— Minor  Poems,  toI.  iii.  p.  323. 

Cupid's  flower  is  the  pansy  {Viola  tricolor).  See  note  111. 


Line  87:  Than  common  sleep  of  all  these  FIVE  the 
*ense.  — Qq.  F.  1,  F.  2  read  " sleepe;  of  all  these,  fine:"  F. 3, 
F.  4  "sleep;  of  all  these /7td."  The  emendation  is  Theo- 
bald's; but  was  also  suggested  by  Dr.  Thirlby.  The  five 
aleepers  are,  of  course,  Helena,  Hermia,  Lysander,  De- 
xnetrius,  and  Bottom. 


Line  90:  Sotitul,  music!— Atter  line  86  the  Ff.  have 
Musiek  still;  which  is  equivalent  to  still  or  sqft  music,  and 
(loes  not  mean,  as  Collier  supposed,  that  the  music  was 
to  continue  playing  till  Puck  spoke,  and  then  not  to 
•oand  again  till  Oberon  spoke.  Titania  calls  for  music, 
^nd  the  stage-direction  is  put  immediately  after  her  line, 
in  order  that  the  musicians  might  be  ready.  Their  cue  to 


begin  playing  would  be  Oberon's  words:  Sound,  music!  In 
all  the  old  MS.  plays,  as  in  our  modem  ones,  the  entrance 
of  a  new  character,  or  of  any  number  of  supernumeraries, 
is  always  marked  before  their  actual  cue  for  coming  on, 
in  order  that  tlie  prompter,  or  stage-manager,  may  see 
that  they  are  ready  to  come  on.  In  the  same  way,  if  any 
"property"  is  required,  it  will  always  be  found  marked, 
in  the  margin,  a  little  time  before  it  is  wanted.  Many  of 
these  stage-directions  will  be  found,  in  the  printed  Quartos 
of  the  old  plays,  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  text  by 
the  blunders  of  the  copyist  or  the  printer.  Tlie  instru- 
ments used  for  still  music  would  be,  probably,  recorders  or 
flutes,  and  perhaps  some  stringed  instruments ;  while,  fof* 
military  or  hunting  music,  drums  and  trumpets,  or  horns, 
would  be  used.  Dyce  is  undoubtedly  right  in  supposing 
that,  at  this  point,  a  dance  of  some  kind  was  introduced. 

830.  Line  107.— After  this  Une  in  the  Ff.  is  a  stage- 
direction:  Sleepers  Lye  still. 

831.  Line  110:  the  v AWARD  of  the  day.— This  word  (a 
form  of  van-tpard  =  vanguard)  is  used  by  Shakespeare, 
in  its  literal  sense,  in  Henry  V.  iv.  3.  129.  130: 

My  lord,  most  humbly  on  my  knee  I  be^ 
The  leading;  of  the  vau-ard. 

And,  metaphorically  as  here,  in  II.  Henry  IV.  L  2.  199, 
200:  "and  we  that  are  in  the  vaward  of  our  youth,  I 
must  confess,  are  wngs  too." 

838.  Line  112:  Uncouple  in  the  valley;  let  them  go.  — Qq. 
and  Ff.  read: 

Uncouple  in  the  Tvestern  valley;  let  them  go, 

making  a  very  awkward  and  unrhythmical  line;  an  Alex- 
andrine being  quite  out  of  place  here.  We  have  preferred 
to  omit  western,  instead  of  let  them,  as  Pope  does.  There 
seems  to  be  no  particular  meaning  in  "the  teestem 
valley."  The  mountain,  in  line  114  IhjIow,  is  not  par- 
ticularized. 

833.  Line  117:  I  v?as  witfi  Hercules  and  Cadmus  once.— 
Hather  a  strange  mixture,  Hippolyta,  Hercules,  and  Cad- 
mus; but  Sliakespeare  did  not  trouble  himself  about 
chronology  much,  mythical  or  historical. 

834.  Lines  118,  110: 

they  bay'd  the  BEAR 

With  hounds  of  Sparta. 
Hanmer,  whom  Dyce  follows,  substituted  boar  for  bear, 
quite  unnecessarily.  Shakespeare  mentions  the  bear, 
among  the  objects  of  the  chase,  in  Venus  and  Adonis  (line 
884):  and  in  The  Winter's  Tale  (iii.  3)  Antigonus  is  killed  by 
a  bear,  which  is  being  hunted.  Shakespeare  uses  the  verb 
to  bay,  which  properly  signifies  "to  bark,"  as="to  bring 
to  bay."  Compare  Julius  Ca»sar,  iii.  1.  204:  "Here  wast 
thou  bay'd,  brave  hart"  For  hounds  of  Sparta,  which 
were  considered  of  most  excellent  breed,  compare  Ben 
Jonson,  Entertainment  at  Althorpe  (The  Satyr): 
Better  not  Actaron  had ; 


The  dog  of  S/arta  breed,  and  j^ood, 

As  can  rin^  within  a  wood. 

— Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  478. 

For  the  last  line,  compare  below,  line  123;  ring  being  evi- 
dently an  allusion  to  the  bell-like  sound  of  the  hound'i 
cry. 
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ACT  IV.  Sceue  1. 


NOTES  TO  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM.        act  iv.  Soene  2. 


286.  Lines  121,  122: 

The  skies,  the  X0UNTAIH8,  every  region  neat 
Seem'd  ail  one  mutual  ery. 

Qq.  and  Ff.  read  fountains.  How  fountains  could  be 
supposed  to  echo  a  ery,  I  do  not  know.  Tlie  obvious  cor- 
rection mountains  was  inserted  by  Theobald  from  an 
anonymous  source.    Crete  is  a  very  mountainous  island. 


Line  126:  With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning 
deiff.— Compare  Hey  wood's  Brazen  Age,  iL  2: 

the  fierce  ThcssalUn  houn<is 

With  their  fla|n;e  eau-es.  ready  to  rwff/  the  dew 

From  the  moist  earth. 

—Works,  voL  iiL  p.  190. 

The  credit  of  giving  this  quotation  correctly  (it  having 
been  wrongly  transcribed  by  Steevens)  belongs  to  Mr. 
Aldis  Wright. 

tS7.  Line  12S:  match'd  in  mouth  like  MU.  —  Compsire 
Day's  He  uf  Gulls,  ii.  2:  "Dauietas,  were  thine  eares  euer 
at  a  more  musicall  banquet?  How  the  hounds  mouthes, 
like  beUs,  are  tuned  one  vnder  another"  [Works,  p.  S3  (of 
play)],  and  The  Martyr'd  Souldier,  iil  1:  *'  A  packe  of  the 
bravest  Spartan  Dogges  in  the  world;  if  they  do  but  once 
open  and  spend  there  gabble,  gabble,  gabl)Ie  it  will  make 
the  Forest  ecchoe  as  if  a  Jling  of  Bills  were  in  it;  admirably 
ilewd,  by  their  cares  you  would  take  'em  to  be  singing 
boyes"  (BuUeu'a  Old  Plays,  vol  i.  p.  203). 


\.  Lines  157.  168: 

where  we  might 

Be  without  peril  of  the  Athenian  law. 

Q.  1  reads: 

where  we  might 

Withoot  the  peril  of  the  Atheuiaii  law. 
Q.  2,  Ff.  read: 

Our  intent 
Wa<>  to  be  Kone  from  Athens,  where  y>c  mit;ht  be 
Without  the  |>eril  of  the  Athenian  law. 

The  emendation  in  our  text  is  Hanmer's,  by  which  the 
violent  ellipsis  of  Q.  1 ,  and  the  unrhythmical  line  of  the 
other  old  copies,  are  both  avoided. 

289.  Line  178:  But,  like  IS  sickness.— Qq.  Ff.  read  "a 
sickness ; "  the  emendation  is  Farmer's  conjecture. 

MO.  Lines  100,  107: 

And  I  have  found  Demetrius  likeajewel. 
Mine  own,  and  fwt  mine  own. 

Hermia  says  above  (lines  104, 10f>): 

Methiiiks  I  »ee  these  thinj^  with  parted  ejre. 
When  every  thing  seems  double. 

To  which  Helena  answers: 

So  methinks : 

And  I  have  found,  Sec; 

Meaning  that  Dcmctriun,  to  her  eye,  partakes  of  thia 
double  nature,  being  like  a  Jewel  which  is  now  her  own, 
but  lately  seemed  not  to  be  her  own.  Compare  Merchant 
of  Venice,  ili.  2.  20: 

And  io,  though  yours,  notypnrs. 

Ml  Lines  213-215— Is  the  forgetfulness  of  Bottom  here 
genuine;  or  is  he  nshametl  to  confess,  even  to  himself,  a 
thing  so  hujpiliating  to  his  self-conceit  as  that  he  had 
thought  liintself,  fur  a  time,  an  ass  with  a  real  ass's  head? 
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I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  his  unwillingness  to  mention 
the  exact  nature  of  his  dream  is  due  to  the  latter  cause. 

M2.  Line  225:  1  shall  sing  it  AT  HER  <i«a (A.— Theobald 
very  ingeniously  proposed  "<{fter  death,"  t.^.  Bottom, 
having  been  killed  in  Pyramus.  would  come  to  life  again 
and  sing  the  ballad.  But.  as  his  mind  is  fall  of  "The 
most  lamentable  Comedy  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe."  be 
means,  most  probably,  after  Thisbe's  death. 

ACrr  IV.     ScEKK  2. 

M2.  Line  14:  a  thing  of  HAUOHT.-Qq.  and  F.  1  have  of 
KOUGHT;  F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4  of  NAUOHT.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Flute  understands  the  word  paramour  in  its  worst  sense; 
and  therefore  since,  as  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  pf>ints  out, 
nought  and  naught  are  etymologically  the  same,  the  two 
dilTerent  senses  of  the  word  being  distinguished  by  the 
spelling,  it  is  better  to  adopt  the  spelling  which  indicates 
the  sense  intended.    Compare  Richard  IIL  f.  1.  97-90: 

Brak.  With  this,  my  lord,  myself  have  nought  to  do. 
Glou.  Naught  to  do  with  Mistreu  Shore!    I  tell  tbee.  fellow. 
He  that  doth  naught  with  her,  &c. 

The  humour  of  these  few  sentences  of  dialogue  (lines  1- 
14)  is  excellent.  Note  the  genuine  high  opinion  the 
speakers  have  of  Bottom's  talents;  tliere  is  no  Jealt>usy  of 
his  admitted  superiority.  The  touch  of  Flute's  correct- 
ing the  mistake  of  Quince,  who  has  hitherto  exercised  a 
kind  of  managerial  authority  over  the  company,  is  verr 
good. 

Ml  Lines  19,  20:  Thue  hath  he  lost  sixpence  a  dtjf 
during  his  l\fe.—Tlii»  speech  evidently  refers  to  some  real 
case  of  an  actor  having  been  pensioned,  for  a  good  per- 
formance, by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Steevens  says  that  Thomas 
Preston,  the  title-page  of  whose  Cambyses  Shakespeare 
has  already  ridiculed  in  the  title  of  "  llie  moat  Lament- 
able Comedy,"  drc  "acted  a  part  in  John  Bitwiae's |dsr 
of  Dido  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Cambridge,  in  U6I;  asti 
the  Queen  was  so  well  pleased,  that  she  bestowed  on  hisi 
a  pension  of  twenty  pounds  a  year,  which  is  little  mure 
than  a  shilling  a  day"  (V'ar.  £d.  voL  y.  p.  307)l 

M6.  Line  29: 1  am  to  discourse  wonders.— Compare  Two 
Gent,  of  Verona,  iU.  1.  60: 

lamtff  break  with  thee  of  some  affair*. 

M2.  Line  80:  mir  play  is  PBKFSRRKD.  ->  Oenemlly  ei- 
plained  by  the  commentators  as  meaning  "is  prtferrti. 
or  offered  for  acceptance;"  as  we  talk  of  "preferriug* 
request."  But  has  it  not  more  probably  the  sense  of 
"preferred  to  the  dignity  (of  being  acted  before  the 
Duke)?"    Compare  Richard  III.  iv.  2.  82: 

And  I  will  love  thee,  and  prtfer  thee  too. 

ACJT  V.    Scene  1. 

MT  Line  4:  9U<^  seething  frmtiw.— Compare  Winter'! 
Tale,  iii.  3.  64,  65:  "Would  any  but  these  boiled  brslaj 
of  nineteen  and  two -and -twenty  hunt  this  veatber?" 
In  that  passage  boiled  means  overlieated ;  but  in  the  pst- 
sage  quoted  by  Malone  from  the  Tempest,  v.  1.  00,  it  b^ 
a  different  signification,  and  meana  "  aodden  "  (vith  tiie 
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magic  fumes).    Delias,  very  aptly,  quotes  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 
88,  39 

a  false  creation. 
Proceeding  from  the  htat-offrtssed  brain. 

MA.  Line  8 :  ^re  (^  imagitiation  all  COMPACT.— See  note 
78,  Comedy  of  Errors  (iil.  2.  22).  Marlowe  uses  the  word, 
in  this  sense,  in  Dido,  Queen  of  Cartilage,  II.  2 : 

A  man  cotH^ct  of  craft  and  perjury. 

—Works,  p.  as7, 

M9.  Line  34 :  Between  our  AFTER-SUPPER  atid  bed-time. 
—  Qq.  have  '*  or  after  supper;"  and  neither  in  Qq.  nor  Ff. 
are  the  two  words  connected  by  a  hyphen.  There  is  little 
douI)t  that  the  two  words  are  not  meant  to  express 
simply  "the  time  after  supper,"  as  Schmidt  explains  tliem; 
bat  the  banquet  or  dessert  taken  a/Ur  supper  in  another 
room,  and  called  rere-giipper,  or  rear-nipptr.  Harrison 
mentions  this  supplementary  meal  in  his  Description  of 
England,  book  ii.  chap.  vi. :  "  Heretofore  there  hath  beene 
much  more  time  spent  in  eating  and  drinking  than  com- 
monlie  is  in  these  dales,  for  whereas  of  old  we  had 
breakefasts  in  the  forenoone,  beuerages,  or  nuntions  after 
dinner,  and  tlieretu  reare  nippers  gcnerallle  wiicn  it  was 
time  to  go  to  rest  (a  toie  brought  into  England  by  bardie 
CaaM<j«"  (\ew  Shak.  Soc.  Publications,  part  i.  p.  162). 
Compare  Richard  III.  iv.  3.  31  (according  to  the  first  six 
Quarto  edna.): 

Come  to  me,  Tyrrel,  soon  at  aftersufper, 

where  Ff.  read  "AND  a/ter-supper."  That  after-supper 
was  a  recognized  word  we  find  from  Cotgrave,  who  gives 
under  "  Regoubillonner.  To  make  a  reare  shipper,  steale 
an  after  supper."  (It  will  be  observed  that  tbe  words  are 
not  hyphened  in  Cotgrave.) 

iSO.  LJne  3S:  Here,  miijhty  THESEUS.— Ff.  give  EOEUS 
as  the  name  of  the  speaker,  the  same  actor  having  pro- 
bably played  both  parts. 

S51.'  Line  39 :  Say,  what  ABRIDGMENT  have  you  for  this 
evening f —Compare  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  439:  "look,  where  my 
ahridgirunt  comes;"  where  the  word  is  used  in  a  double 
sense.  It  came  to  mean  "  an  entertainment "  in  the  sense 
of  something  that  abridged  the  time,  or  made  it  to  appear 
short  But  Steevens  thinks  abridgment  might  mean  "  a 
dramatic  performance  which  crowds  the  events  of  years 
into  a  few  hours."  Perhaps  the  word  may  have  acquired 
the  sense  of  "an  entertainment,"  because  of  being  neces- 
sarily short,  "brief,  but  not  tedious."  Steevens  says  abate- 
m€nit  iu  northern  dialects,  means  "an  entertainment" 


Line  42:  There  is  a  brief  hou>  many  sports  are 

ripe.—VoT  brief  in  the  sense  of  "a  list,"  compare  Antony 

and  Cleopatra,  v.  2.  138,  130 : 

This  is  the  brif/oi  money,  plate,  and  jewels, 
I  am  possess'd  of. 

Q.  2  and  Ff.  have  rife  instead  of  ripe;  probably  a  mis- 
print 

S5S.  Line  44.— In  Qq.  Theseus  reads  out  from  the  paper 
himself;  but  we  have  followed  Ff.  which  give  the  read- 
ing of  the  list  of  entertainments  to  Lysander,  a  much 
more  elTectlve  arrangement,  as  far  as  the  stage  require- 
ments are  concerned. 

Lines  52,  53.— See  IntroducUoD,  pp.  421,  422. 
VOL.  XL 


255.  Line  50:  That  is,  hot  ice  and  WONDROUS  8TRAKGB 
snoic— The  proposed  emendations  of  this  passage  are  as 
numerous  and  ingenious  as  they  are  unnecessary.  Almost 
every  commentator  seems  to  hare  thought  it  his  daty  to 
propose  some  alteration  in  the  text ;  but  not  one  appears 
to  have  noticed  that  the  expression  teondrous  strange  is 
used  by  Shakespeare  in  two  other  passages,  in  Hamlet, 
L  5.  164: 

O  day  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous  strangtl 

And  In  III.  Henry  VL  ii.  1,  33: 

'  T  is  voiidrous  strau£f,  the  like  yet  never  heard  of: 

and  that,  as  the  text  stands,  it  makes  sufficiently  good 
sense.  It  is  quite  true  that  hot  ice  presents  a  perfect 
antithesis,  and  that  vxnxdrous  strange  snow  does  not; 
but  what  are  the  two  corresponding  phrases  in  the  foimer 
line?- 

Merry  and  tragical !  tedious  and  brief! 

Now  merry  and  tragical  are  absolutely  opposed ;  but 
tedious  and  brief,  though,  as  a  rule,  opposites,  are  not 
necessarily  so.  For  it  is  quite  i)os8ible  to  be  brief  and 
yet  to  be  tedious,  in  the  sense  of  being  wearisome.  We 
all  remember  the  story  of  the  clergyman,  who,  having 
preached  a  short  sermon  Ijefore  Canning,  asked  the  great 
statesman  his  opinion  of  it  aft<;rwards:  "What  did  you 
think  of  my  sermon ?"  "  Well,  it  was  not  long."  " No," 
the  clergyman  answered.  "I  was  afraid  of  being  tedious." 
"But,"  answered  Canning,  "you  were  tedious."  The 
word  strange  has  many  meanings ;  and  one  of  them  is 
tliat  which  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  person  or 
thing  to  which  it  applies.  One  of  tlie  synonyms  for 
strange,  given  in  Cotgrave,  is  revern;  and  surely  we  get 
from  that  word,  very  nearly,  the  meaning  of  "tlmt  which 
is  contrary  to  itself." 

256.  Line  09 :  ifade  mine  eye«  tracer.- Supply  It  before 

made.     For  examples  of  a  similar  elliptical  construction. 

compare  As  You  Like  It,  i.  1.  2:  "bequeathed  me  by 

will ;"  I.e.  (Jic)  bequeathed,  Ac;  and  Merchant  of  Venice, 

i.  1.  98 : 

If  they  should  speak,  ivo$tld  aXiaoiX  damn  those  ears, 

where  icou/ti  =  (they)  would. 

257.  Line  70:  The  PASSION  of  hud  laughter.— %ee  noXe 
175,  Love's  Labour 's  Lost 

258.  Line  74:  their  UNBRBATH'D  memorie*.  —  See  note 
212,  Love's  Labour 's  Lost. 

259.  Lines  81-83. —  It  may  be  noted  that,  although 
Shakespeare  ridicules  those  entertainments  and  inter- 
ludes, which  were  presented  by  the  rustic  amateurs  before 
great  people,  yet  he,  at  the  same  time,  furnishes  the  best 
and  most  generous  defence  of  them;  and  teaches  us  how 
such  simple-minded,  if  ridiculous.  elTorts  should  be 
treated  by  all  persons  of  good  breeding.  Compare  with 
this  passage  and  the  subfle<iuent  one  (lines  80-92)  the 
speech  of  the  Princess  In  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,  v.  2.  61ft- 
521.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  this  scene  may  be  compare<l 
with  the  portion  of  that  scene  which  relates  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  Interlude  of  The  Nine  Worthies,  and  the 
comments  of  the  spectators. 

200i  Lines  01,  02 : 

A  nd  what  poor  duty  wotdd,  but  cannot  do, 
yoble  respect  takes  it  in  might,  not  merit 
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Qq.  and  Ft  read : 

And  tghmtp^vr  duty  cmnntt  do,  ntbU  rtsptct 
T»JUs  it  in  might,  mM  mtrit. 

Varioui  emendations  hare  been  suggeited.  I  am  reapon- 
aible  for  the  reading  in  our  text,  which  differs  but  little 
from  Coleridge's  conjecture : 

j4nd  wJkat/oor  duty  cannpt  do,  YKT  wr)ULO. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  altering  the  second  sentence; 
"the  sense  being,"  as  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  explains  it, 
"noble  respect  or  consideration  accepts  the  effort  to 
please  without  regard  to  the  merit  of  the  performance" 
^Clarendon  Press  Ed.  p.  138;. 

961.  Lines  9S-M.— These  lines  may  have  been  suggested 
by  some  of  the  addresses  received  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
her  various  "progresses."  They  contain  an  excellent  hint 
to  princes  who  suffer  under  a  plethora  of  such  addresses 
nowadays,  and  to  the  various  ofllcials  who  have  to  make 
such  addresses. 


Line  107:  \Flou.ruh  of  eru7nj>«t«.— Compare  Delc- 
ker's  Qull's  Hornbook  fur  an  illustration  of  the  custom  of 
ushering  in  tlie  Prologue  with  a  Flourish  qf  Trumpets: 
"  Present  not  yourself  on  the  stage,  especially  at  a  new 
play,  until  the  quaking  Prologue  hath  by  rubbing  got 
colour  into  his  cheeks,  and  is  ready  to  give  the  trumpets 
their  cue  that  he  itt  upon  i>oint  to  enter;  for  then  it  is 
time,  as  though  you  were  one  of  the  proi)erties,  or  that 
you  dropt  out  of  tlie  hanf^ings.'to  creep  from  behind  the 
arras,  with  your  tripos  or  three-footed  stool  in  one  hand, 
Ac."  [Reprint  (Bristol,  1812).  pp.  142,  143]. 

968.  Lines  108-117.— For  n  similar  instance  of  a  comical 
])erver8iou  of  sense  by  misplacing  stops,  compare  Ralph 
Roister  Dolster.  iii.  4 : 

Af.  Mtrry  \reads:\ 

Sweet  Mistress,  where  as  I  love  you  nothing  at  all. 
KeKardin^  your  substance  and  riches  chief  of  oil ; 
For  your  personage,  beauty,  demeanour  and  wit, 
I  commend  me  unto  you  never  a  whit 
Sorry  to  hear  rep<»rt  of  your  i;ood  welfare, 
For,  (as  I  hear  say)  such  your  conditions  are. 
That  ye  be  worthy  favour  of  nu  h\ing  man; 
To  be  abhorred  of  every  honest  man. 

— Dodsley"s  Old  Plays,  vol.  iiL  p.  xxi. 

It  is  a  letter  which  Ralph  has  written  to  Mistress  Cus- 
tance  from  a  copy  furnished  him  by  a  Scrivener,  and  which 
Mattliew  Merrygreek  reads  out  for  him,  making  the  mis- 
takes purposely,  llie  Prologue  in  the  text  ought  to  be 
stopped  thus : 

If  we  offend,  it  is  with  our  {;ood  will 

That  you  should  think  we  come  not  to  oflend; 

But  with  g(Kxl  will  to  show  our  simple  skill : 

Tliat  is  the  true  begioninf;  of  our  end. 

C  onsider  then :  we  come :  but  in  despite 

We  do  not  come :  as  mindinf;  to  content  you. 

Our  true  intent  is  all  for  your  delif^ht ; 

We  are  not  here  that  you  should  here  repent  you. — 

The  actors  are  at  hand ;  and  by  their  show 

You  shall  know  all  that  you  are  like  to  know. 

Ml  Lines  124. 125 :  like  a  child  on  a  recorder;  a  sounds 
but  not  in  government.  —  Compare  what  Hamlet  says, 
speaking  with  a  recorder  in  his  hand:  "Govern  these 
ventages  with  your  fingers  and  thumb"  (iii.  2.  372,  373). 
The  recorder  was  an  instrument  having  six  holes,  like  a 
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small  flageolet   It  is  mentioned  in  Ralph  Rolater  Doister 
(1&60X  U.  1 : 

Then  to  our  rtctrder  with  toodleloodk  poop. 

-Dodsley's  Old  PUys.  vol.  ffi.  p.  87 

166.  Line  181 :  This  beauteous  lady  Thisby  is  cxnia. 
— Steevens  is  no  doubt  right  in  suppoaing  that  Shake- 
speare intended  to  ridicule  the  frequent  nse  of  certain, 
accented  on  the  last  syllable,  as  a  rhyme  in  old  English 
poetry.  He  gives  several  instances  from  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  (Var.  E«l.  vol  ▼.  p.  318). 


Lines  147, 148: 

Whereat,  with  blade,  with  bloody  blamfful  blade. 

He  bravely  broach'd  his  boiling  lUoody  breast 

In  ridicule  of  the  alliteration,  so  common  an  affectation  in 

the  English  i^try  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  wliich 

almost  any  number  of  instances  might  be  given. 

867.  Line  164.  And  this  the  CRANNT  ic.-So  in  Oolding'^ 
Ovid  (1667),  Metamorphoses,  book  iv.: 

The  wall  that  parted  house  from  house  had  riuen  therein  a  eraiijr 
Which  shronke  at  makinj;  of  the  wall.    This  fault  nt>t  markt  of  ac) 
Of  many  hundred  yeares  before  (what  doth  not  loue  espiei 
These  louers  first  of  all  found  out.  and  made  a  way  thereby 
To  talk  to  lather  secretly.  Sec. 

In  the  original  the  passage  is : 

Fissus  erat  tenui  rima,  quam  duxerat  olim, 

Quum  fieret  paries  domui  ccmmunis  utrique: 

Id  ritium  nuUi  per  secula  longa  notarum. 

Quid  non  sentit  amor?  primi  sensistis  amantes : 

Et  vocis  fecistis  iter. 

— Meuuu  iv.  6s-V 


Lines  108,  lOd:  Itis  the  icittiett  partition  that  ever 
I  heard  discourse,  my  font— Farmer  proposed  to  resd 
"  in  discourse,"  supposing  the  reference  to  be  to  the 
many  partitions  into  which  argumentative  writings  snd 
sermons  were  divided.  The  sense  of  partition  in  Frencli 
=  score  (in  music)  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  in  Shsk^ 
speare's  time. 

968.  Line  185.— This  speech  of  Bottom's,  in  which  bf 
forgets  all  a1)out  his  assumed  character,  and  answers  di- 
rectly the  critical  observation  of  Theseus,  is  a  very  humor- 
ous touch;  his  intense  self -consciousness  will  nut  let  him 
be  quiet 

270.  Lines  208,  200:  Note  is  th^  WALL  down  betwen  tkt 
tvo  neighbours.—Qn.  read:  "Now  is  the  Moon  used  ^^ 
tween;"  Ff.  "Now  is  the  morall  doicne  between."  Mr. 
Aldis  Wright  suggesU  that  the  reading  of  Qq.  which  ii 
evidently  nonsense,  arose  from  some  staps-directkw 
luiving  got  into  the  text;  and  it  is  quite  possible'thst  the 
word  moouiihine  was  written  here,  in  the  man:in.  to  iodi- 
cate  that  the  actor,  who  represented  Jfooti*Aiw,  »astobe 
ready  to  come  on.  The  reading  of  Ff.  is.  undoubtedly. » 
corruption;  and  although  tlie  somewhat  extravsgsnt 
emendation  of  Pope,  "the  mural"  =  Uie  i»all,  has  bees 
generally  accepted,  we  have  preferred  the  much  simpler 
one  in  the  text,  which  was  given  in  the  Collier  MS.  It  is  » 
very  obvious  one,  as  monUl  might  easily  be  a  blunder  for 
w€Ul;  and  below  we  have  (line  S58),  "the  wall  is  don* 
that  parted  their  fathers."  It  U  possible  that  there  wsis 
proverbial  expression  "The  wall  is  down  between  the 
neighbours"-  "The  cause  of  difference  between  them  ii 
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at  an  end."  We  know  that,  from  time  immemorial,  neigh- 
bours haye  not  always  been  the  best  friends. 

t71.  Lines  214-216.— This  speech  of  Theseus  should  serve 
as  a  motto,  and  as  a  philosophical  consolation,  to  those 
who,  in  search  of  amusement,  are  induced  to  witness  a 
more  or  less  inadequate  performance.  So  little  scope  is 
left  in  our  theatres  nowadays  to  the  imagination  of  an 
audience,  that  they  must  not  complain  if,  to  keep  that 
quality  from  rusting,  they  have  to  exercise  it  in  imagin- 
ing the  acting. 

872.  Line  227:  Xo  lion/fU,  nor  else  no  lion'g  dam.— Qq. 
Ff.  read  '*  -4  lion  fell.**  Some  editors  retain  the  old  read- 
ing, and  give  instances,  such  as  the  following  from  Sonnet 

cxli.  9,  10: 

Dut  my  five  wits  nor  my  five  senses  can 
Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  serving  thee, 

where  nor,  which  applies  to  both  members  of  the  sentence, 
is  omitted  before  the  first.  But  the  no  before  lion'g  dam 
seems  to  point  to  no,  and  not  a,  as  the  right  reading 
before  lion;  for  which  reason  we  have  adopted  Howe's 
emendation. 

278.  Line  229:  't  were  pity  on  7»y  li/e.—Hee  above,  note 
150. 

274.  Line  243:  This  lanthorn  doth  the  HORNED  moon 
present.— Douce  thinks  homed  "refers  to  the  material  of 
which  the  lantern  was  made"  (p.  121).  Very  possibly;  but, 
from  Theseus'  speech  below  (lines  246,  247),  it  is  evident 
the  reference  was  also  to  the  horns  of  the  new  or  crescent 
}nnon,  which,  of  course,  when  it  is  half  moon  or  more, 
are  hidden  "within  the  circumference." 

275.  Line  249:  Myself  the  MAN  I'  THE  MOON  do  seem  to 
be.—Kolfe  says:  "Orimni  (Deutsche  Mythologie,  p.  412) 
informs  us  that  there  are  three  legends  connected  with 
the  Man  in  the  Moon:  the  first,  tliat  this  personage  was 
Isaac  carrying  a  bundle  of  sticks  for  his  own  sacrifice; 
the  second,  that  he  was  Cain;  and  the  third,  taken  from 
the  history  of  the  Sabbath-breaker  in  the  Book  of  Num- 
bers" (XV.  32).  The  man  was  stoned  to  death  for  his 
offence. 

276.  Line  264:  U  is  already  IN  SNUFP.— See  Love's  La- 
Ifour's  Lost,  note  160. 

277.  Lines  203,  264:  this  thorn -bush,  my  thorn-htuh; 
and  this  dog,  my  dog.— In  Ben  Jonson's  Masque,  "News 
from  the  New  World,"  two  Heralds  are  relating  to  Fac- 
tor how  Poetry  has  sent  "a  servant  of  hers  in  search  of 
truth"  to  the  Moon,  to  which  Factor  answers:  "Where? 
which  is  he?  I  must  see  his  dog  at  iiis  girdle,  and  the 
bush  qf  thortis  at  his  back,  ere  I  believe  it;"  and,  in  the 
next  speech  but  one,  the  second  Herald  answera:  "These 
are  stale  ensigns  of  the  stage's  man  in  the  moon,  delivered 
down  to  you  by  musty  anti(|ulty"  (Works,  vol.  vii.  p,  255). 
Possibly  there  was  a  reference  intended  to  this  scene. 

278.  Lines  275,  276: 

Lys.  And  so  the  lion  vanished. 

Dem.  And  then  came  Pyramtu. 
Arranged  according  to  Spedding's  suggestion.  In  Qq.  and 
yt  the  order  is  reversed.    Stcevens,  quite  unnecessarily, 
adopts  Farmer's  conjecture: 


Dem.  And  so  COMES  Pyrittnus. 
Lys.  AudtktHtkeUOOV\KH\SHVM. 

279.  Line  279:  For,  by  thy  gracious,  golden,  glittering 
gleams.— iilH.  and  F.  1  read  beams,  which  is  most  probably 
a  mistake.  F.  2.  F.  3,  F.  4  streams;  but  gleams  is  Knight's 
proposed  emendation,  adopted  by  Staunton  and  others. 
It  suits  the  alliterative  character  of  the  line  better  than 
streams. 

280.  Line  291:  Cut  thread  atid  thrum.— Nares  explains 
thrum:  "The  tufted  part  beyond  the  tie,  at  the  end  of 
the  warp,  in  weaving;  or  any  collection  or  tuft  of  short 
thread."  Compare  Merry  Wives,  iv.  2.  80:  "her  thrummed 
hat,"  i.e.  a  hat  made  of  weavers'  tufts  or  thrums. 

281.  Line  298:  Which  is— no,  no— which  teas  the  fairest 
dame.  —Bottom  would  seem  to  have  forgotten  some  part 
of  this  line;  for  the  metre  is  not  complete  without  the 
interpolated  correction,  and  all  the  other  lines  of  this 
"  most  lamentable  comedy."  wliatever  their  poetic  merit, 
do  at  least  scan.  This  line  would  read  without  tlie  cor- 
rection: 

Which  is  the  fairest  dame. 
a  line  grievously  detlcient  in  syllables.  But,  probably,  the 
line  was  meant  to  stand  as  it  does  in  the  text  of  the 
"most  lamentable  comedy;"  the  touch  of  Pyramus  for- 
getting, for  the  moment,  that  his  love,  believed  to  be 
dead,  nmst  be  spoken  of  in  the  past,  and  not  in  the 
present  tense,  was  taken  to  be  one  of  the  supposed  poet's 
great  points. 

282.  Lines  32G-32S:  he  for  a  man,  God  icarrant  us;  she 
for  a  woman,  God  bU»i(  utt.  -Omitted  in  Ff.,  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  statute  of  James  I.  prohibiting  the  use  of 
the  name  of  God  on  the  stage. 

283.  Line  330:  And  thus  she  moans,  videlicet.— Qq.  Ff. 
read  means.  The  emendation  is  Theobald'a  Ritson  main- 
tained that  means  here  =  menes;  to  mene  or  meane,  is  a 
word  still  used  in  Scotch  a8  =  to  moan  or  lament. 

284.  Line  360:  a  Bkrg(»mask  dance.— U&nmer  explains 
that  this  "  is  a  dance  after  the  manner  of  the  peasants  of 
Bergomasco,  a  country  in  Italy,  belonging  to  the  Vene- 
tians. All  the  buffoons  in  Italy  affect  to  imitate  the 
ridculous  jargon  of  that  people;  and  from  thence  it  be- 
came also  a  custom  to  imitate  their  manner  of  dancing" 
(Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  XiS).  He  means  Bergamo,  the  people 
of  which  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  called  Berga- 
maschi.  Cotgrave  gives  "Bergamasque;"  and  Florio  gives 
"Bergamino,  a  Zane  in  a  Comedy."  I  think  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright  is  not  (piite  correct  in  saying  that  "The  Italian 
Zanni  (our  'zany')  is  a  contraction  for  Giovanni  in  the 
dialect  of  Bergamo,  and  is  the  nickname  for  a  peasant 
of  that  place  "  (Plarenclon  Press  Ed.  p.  144).  Zane  is  given 
by  Florio  as  "the  name  of  John  in  some  parts  of  Lorn- 
bardy,  but  commonly  used  for  a  silly  John,"  Ac.  Zanni 
Florio  gives  as  =  "^4  f^Wni  .  .  .  Canting  Cunuy-catchers;" 
and  I  believe  the  use  of  Zane  (in  the  above  sense)  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  Bergamo  and  its  neighbourhood. 

285.  Lines  378-380.— Compare  the  following  speech  in 
Marston's  Second  Part  of  Ant<mio  and  Mellida  (iil.  3).  ob- 
viously imitated  from  the  passage  in  our  text: 

Now  barkes  tlie  wolfe  av^ainst  the  fulle  cheekt  moon; 
Now  lyons  holf-claiii'd  entr.ils  ro.-ire  for  food; 
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ACT  V.  Sceue  1. 


NOTES  TO  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 


ACT  V.  Sceoe  1. 


Now  croakes  the  toad,  and  ni>;lit  crowes  screech  aloud, 
Fluttering  'bout  casements  of  departed  noules; 
Now  gapes  the  graves,  and  through  their  yawnes  let  kxMie 
Iinprison'd  spirits  to  re\i<>it  earth.  —Works,  vol.  i.  p.  x»i. 

MS.  Uue  SOI :  By  the  TRIPLE  Ueeate'a  team.— Hecate  is 
called  triple  because  of  her  threefold  sovereignty  io 
heareu,  on  earth,  and  in  hell.  Compare  Drayton,  The 
Man  in  the  Moon,  470-478: 

So  the  great  three  most  powerfull  of  the  rest, 

Phucbe,  Diana,  Hecate,  du  tell. 

Her  domination  iu  beauen,  in  earth  and  heU. 

287.  Lines  410,  411 : 

To  the  beat  hride-hed  will  tee. 
Which  by  us  thall  bUesed  be. 

Steevens  gives  from  "Articles  ordained  by  King  Henry 
VII.  for  the  Regulation  of  his  Household"  the  regula- 
tions to  be  observed  at  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the 
nuptial  bed  at  the  marriage  of  a  princess:  "All  men  at 
her  comming  in  to  bee  voided,  except  woemen,  till  shee 
bee  brought  to  her  bedd;  and  the  man  both ;  he  sittinge 
in  his  bedd  in  his  shirte,  witli  a  gowne  cast  about  him. 
Then  the  Bishoppe,  with  the  Cliaplaines,  to  come  in,  and 
bUsee  the  bedd:  then  everie  man  to  avoide  withont  any 
drinke  save  the  twoe  estates,  if  they  liste,  priviely  (p.  129X" 
(Var.  £d.  vol.  v.  p.  SS8).  Douce  gives  the  form,  to  be 
used  on  this  occasion,  from  the  Sanini  Missal.  Owing  to 
the  festivities  on  the  wedding  night  being  unduly  pro- 
longed, in  1577,  according  to  Douce,  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  ordained  "  tliat  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  nup- 
tial bed  should  for  the  future  be  performed  in  the  day 
time,  or  at  least  be/ore  supper,  and  in  the  presence  only 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  of  their  nearest  rela- 
tions "(p.  124). 


Line  419:  Nor  mark  PBODIQIOUS.— Compare  Khig 

John,  iiL  1.  45>47: 

Full  of  unpleasing  blots  and  sightless  stains. 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swnrt,  frodt^tts, 
Patch'd  with  foul  moles  and  eyeH>flending  m,trks. 

289.  Line  422:  With  this  Jield-dete  consecrate.- Com- 
pare, for  this  form  of  "consecrated,"  Sonnet  Ixxiv.  6: 

The  very  part  was  cotisecratf  to  thee. 


Lines  424,  425: 

Andjtaeh  several  chamber  bless. 
Through^  this  palace,  with  sweet  peace. 
The  ceremony  of  blessing  all  the  rooms  in  an  "  apartmeat." 
or  house,  is  still  presei*ved  in  some  &ouuiu  Catholic  coun- 
tries. At  Naples,  in  recent  years,  every  Easter,  a  prieat 
used  to  come  round  to  all  the  bouses  with  holy  water 
and  an  aspergillus,  and  bless  tlie  several  rooms.  Chaucer 
gives  a  form  of  this  blessing  of  a  house  (not  the  canonical 
one)  in  The  Milleres  Tale,  3480-3486 : 

On  foure  halves  of  the  hous  al>oute. 

And  on  thrcswold  of  the  dore  withoute. 

Jcbu  Crist,  and  Seint  Benedight. 

Ulisse  tins  hous  from  every  wicked  wiglit. 

Fro  the  nij^jtcs  mare,  the  wite  Pater-nui.tcr. 

291.  Lines  4i:6.  427: 

A  nd  the  owner  of  it  blest 

Eeer  shall  in  safety  rest. 
In  Qq.  and  Ff.  these  lines  are  transposed, 
lowed  Staunton's  arrangement 


We  havefol- 


Line  440:  Now  to  'scape  the  SERPEKT's  TONGrK.- 
Steevens  quotes  J.  Markham's  English  Arcadia,  1607: 
"But  the  nymph,  after  the  custom  of  distrest  tragcdiaoi, 
whose  first  act  is  entertained  with  a  snaky  salutation, 
Ac."  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  341). 


ORIGINAL  EMENDATIONS  ADOPTED. 


Note 

75.  IL  1.  42:  I  AM,  thou  speak'st  aright.    So  Dr.  Johnson. 

232.  iv.  1.  112:  Uncouple  in  the  valley;  let  them  go. 


Note 

200.  V.  1.  91,  112: 

Aiui  tr/iot  poor  duty  WOULD,  BUT  cannot  do. 

Noble  respect  takes  it  in  might,  not  merit 


ORIGINAL  EMENDATIONS  SUGGESTED. 


Kote 

177.  iii.  2.  53-55: 

and  that  the  moon 
May  through  the  centre  creep,  and  so  DISEASE 
JJer  broUier's  noontide  with  the  Antipodes. 

So  Hanmer. 
388 


Note 

198.  m.  2  257.  258: 

No,  no;  HE  'LL  K(»T  stir; 
Seem  to  break  loose;  take  on  as  you  ufould/olhv. 

So  Jackson. 


WORDS  PECULIAK  TO  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 
WORDS  OCCUKRIXG  ONLY  IN  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 

NuTE.— The  addltluD  at  nib.,  id].,  nib,  idT.  In  bncksti  Immedlilcly  iTler  >  word  Indlcalsthit  Uw  word  i> 
The  compoaDdwonliDuAad  with  uutert*k(')*r«  printf  din  F.  1  u  two  Hp*nt«  wonla. 


Atter-iapper  , .      v.  1 

BiAjr U.  1 

Itemi II,  1 

Biltf. 111.  i    3 

B*(u  IihI II.  1 

BeilaliUvd.....    111.  i    4 

B«d-r>-nu......      II.  2 

Bthowl T,  1    ! 

ltrll..iiri-nitiider|  '■  J    _ 

lfaiK.,d.«k...,{  J-  J    ^ 

■BiK-l«llied . . .      11.  1    1 

Boiltrt  (verti)...     I.  1 

BalllEdif  hay).    It,  1 

BouiKliiit  (idj.)     a  1 

Hrlikj' UL  1 

ButkiiiecL 1L  1 

-Cmnker-blDHom  111.  t    i 

Cawlnit 111.  2 

Chkrlvl 11-  1     1 

CUIdlnj 11.  1  1 

Ctalnkl lU.  1 

nmnhwiT . . .      V.  l    3 

(Imni  (verb) . .     II.  i 

(roTt(Terl>>....     Ir.  1 

'I'ruuk-kaee'd. .     Iv.  1    I 

Cinawayt ilL  I    3 

felllnii f  "'  *    ^ 

'iKilliib  holr..    111.  t    1 

Dcwbarrln....     UL  1    I 

I>ewU|i II.  1 

BairiKla. 111.  S    i 

Knrtnu* Iv.  l 

KntwKt 1».  1 

■  Ominf inr  U*M  la  V.  1,  III 
M.  ■*,  ITl.  1H  nuti-BiU 

HMdri        KuilL  Uvl-Jol.  Lll 
Till,  rffb  oTdun  In  CWIaltt 


ElemiUr... 


aoBK-apiui . . . 

'BoDcr-bag',. 


'Uifbm-bccled  HI. 


'LuT«-lnldleneu  IL 


i    MviHile III. 

MilDlc lU. 

Uinimus Ill, 

'    Ulignlled....  I. 

'    MlipriKrJio.. ..  111. 

'    MumcDUur...       I. 

Unrrlonii II. 

-Muik-roKii  .  II 

u>Mrdw«]«  III. 

mt II. 

igbl'riile....  tIL 

Xllibt-U|jer«..  Ill, 
Mght-waud«(r.»ll. 

;    S"1« 111. 

1    -NoUIJj T. 

•0«nge4.wiij  jjj 
I    Ounce  (ulmal)     II. 

Ollt->lH|> T. 

)    OvcT-cuiopled.      IL 

I   Over-loll L 

I    Oi-beef ilL 

'   PeuebluMami*  III. 

Muter  (morUr)  III. 

PKvHllnieiit. . .  1. 

•Priniruip-h.eili  I. 

'Purple-lii-gniln  I, 

1    Qoem II. 

■RedhlpiKd  Iv 

I    Rere-mlce 11 

,    Rough-CMt.,     -    V. 


t    Bounilct II. 

I    tMthy II. 

I    Kiiiwt-pited..  111. 

,    HuKlei It. 

,    SchuolliiK  (tub)     I. 

^   ScrBecblng t, 

,    Scrip L 

,    IkU-iiRtiln.....  L 

,    Slinwlilineu..  III. 

.  I  MIlMitly Hi, 

8m«"y «- 

I    Mi'h'T H. 

i    awriy UL 

!    Stffp"(>ub).  IL 

^^ralH  l,„ 

,    Tlirottle V, 

.    Tldo(v«liX...  V. 

[    11W V. 

-■■lui-houM..  IH. 

i* Iv 

Tnnvnifuied  . .  v. 

Tiiiieable -'    '■ 

I'libreaUied . . .  v. 

I'uillitiniiulall-  I  II. 

rnbanlened. . .  L 

■    t'nlietdjr I 

VrniiiK IL 

VIlUBcrji 11, 

wmettub),...  V. 

WMfi,(v«b),.  IL 

■Wild-f»>|ii..  111. 

Wltlicriiii[»...  1 

WcKHl-blrdi....  f».     1 

Wr.O.('a.ljV!: 
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DRAMATIS    PERSON^! 

King  Richard  the  Second. 

John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,    )        ,  ,     T;r. 

Edmund  of  Langley,  Duke  of  York,  \  """^^  ^  **^^  ^'*^«- 

Henry,  suriKuued  Bolingbroke,  Duke  of  Hereford,  sou  to  John  of  Gaunt; 

afterwards  King  Henry  IV. 
Duke  of  Au merle,  son  to  the  Duke  of  York. 
Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Duke  of  Surrey. 
£arl  of  Salisbury. 
Lord  Berkley. 
Sir  John  Bushy. 

Sir  William  Bagot,  )  ^.      -m^.  ^      ^ 

Sir  Henry  Gheen,     |  ^"''"'**'  *"  ^'"8  ^"'^'^'^- 
Karl  of  Northumberland. 
Henry  Percy,  Hurnanied  Hotspur,  his  son. 
Ia)rd  Koss. 
Lord  Willouohby. 
Lord  Fitzwater. 
Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Abbot  of  Westminster. 
Lord  Marshal. 
i^iR  Stephen  Scroop. 
Sir  Piers  of  Exton. 
Captain  of  a  band  of  Welshmen. 

(JuEEN  to  King  Bichard. 
J)ucHEss  OF  York. 

DUCHF-SS   OF   GlOSTER. 

Lady  attending  on  the  Queen. 

Lords,  Heralds,  Oflicers,  Soldieiv,  two  Gardeners,  Keej^er,  Messenger,  Groom, 

and  other  Attendants. 

Scene  and  Historic  Period. 

The  Scene  is  laid  in  England  and  Wales;  and  the  Historic  Penod  is  from  29th  April,  1398, 

to  the  l>eginning  of  March,  1400. 


Dav  1 
Djiv  2 
Day  3 
Duv4 
Day  r> 
Day  6 
Day  7 


TIME  OF  ACTION. 

The  time  of  this  play,  according  to  Daniel,  comprises  foiuteen  days. 

Day  8:  Act  III.  Scene  2.— Interval. 


Act  I.  Scene  1. — Intcr\'al. 

Act  T.  Scene  2. — Interval. 

Act  T.  Scene  3.— Inter\'al. 

Act  I.  Scene  4;  Act  II.  Scone  1. — Interval. 

Act  11.  Scene  2. — Interval. 

Act  II.  Scene  3. — Interval. 

Act  II.  Scene  4;  Act  III.  Scene  1. 


1  Wc  liave  adopted  the  arranKenient  of  the  characters. 
I  to  precedence,  given  in  the  Cambridge  Edition,  in 
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Day  9:  Act  III.  Scene  3. — Interval. 

Day  10:  Act  III.  Scone  4. — Interval. 

Day  11:  Act  IV.  Scone  1;  Act  V.  Scene l.-lnun^> 

Day  12:  Act  V.  Scenoa  2,  3,  and  4.— Interval. 

Day  13:  Act  V.  Scene  5.— Interval. 

Day  14:  Act  V.  Seen©  6. 


acconlauce  with  the  siiggestioDS  of  Mr.  George  Bamu 
French. 


KING    RICHAED    II. 


INTRODUCTION. 


LITERARY  HISTORY. 

Four  editions  in  Quarto  of  this  play  were 
published  before  the  date  of  the  first  Folio, 
1623.  It  appears  that  the  Tragedy  of  Richard 
II.  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Register  by 
Andrew  Wise  on  29th  August,  1597;  the  full 
title-page  of  this  edition  (Quarto)  being: 

The  I  Tragedie  of  King  Ri-  |  chard  the  Se- 
I  cond.  I  As  it  hath  hecne  piihlikdy  acted  \ 
by  the  right  Hoiwurahle  the  \  Lorde  Chamher- 
laine  his  Ser-  \  uants.  \  London.  |  Printed  by 
Valentine  Simmes  for  Andrew  Wise,  and  |  are 
to  be  sold  at  his  Shop  in  Paules  church  yard 
at  1  the  signe  of  the  Angel.  |  1597  |  (Q.  1). 

The  next  edition  (Q.  2)  was  published  in 
1598,  when  the  author's  njime  was  first  added: 
"^y  William.  Shakespeare."  The  third  edition 
(Q.  3)  was  published  in  1608: 

Printed  by  W.  W.  for  Matliew  Laa\  and  are 
to  be  I  sold  at  his  shop  in  Paules  Church-yard, 
at  I  the  signe  of  the  Foxe.  |  1608.  | 

Of  this  edition  there  was  a  second  issue  in 
the  same  year  with  the  following  title-page: 

The  I  Tragedie  of  King  |  Richard  the  Se- 
cond :  I  with  new  additions  of  the  Parlia-  | 
ment   Sceane,   and   the  deposing  |  of  King 
Richard,  |  As  it  hath  been  lately  acted  by  the 
Kinges  |  Maiesties  Seniantes,  at  the  Globe.  | 
By    William    Shakespeare.   \   At   London,   | 
Printed  by  W.  W.  for  Mathew  Law^  and  are 
to  I  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Paules  Church-yard, 
;  at  the  Signe  of  the  Foxe.     1608.  | 

A  fifth  edition  (Q.  4)  was  published  in  1615: 
the  title-page  was  substantially  the  same  as 
tliat  of  the  second  issue  of  the  last  edition, 
except  that  it  is  stated  to  be  "Printed  for 
Mathetc  I^awP 

The  Cambridge  Editors  say:  "  Each  of  these 
Quartos  was  printed  from  its  iomiediate  pre- 
decessor.     The  third    however  contains  an 


im|)ortant  addition,  found  in  all  the  extant 
copies  of  Q.  3,  amounting  to  166  lines,  viz. 
act  iv.  sc.  1,  lines  154-318.  This  is  what 
is  meant  by  '  the  new  additions  of  the  Parlia- 
ment Scene '  mentioned  in  the  title-i^Jiges  of 
some  copies  of  Q.  3,  and  in  that  of  Q.  4.  These 
*  new  additions '  are  found  also  in  the  firet  and 
following  Folios,  and  in  Q.  5.  The  play,  as 
given  in  the  first  Folio,  wjis  no  doubt  printed 
from  a  copy  of  Q.  4,  corrected  with  some  care, 
and  prepared  for  stiige  representation.  Several 
passages  have  been  left  out  with  a  view  of 
shortening  the  performance.  In  the  *new 
additions  of  the  Parliament  scene '  it  would 
appear  that  the  defective  text  of  the  Quarto 
had  been  corrected  from  the  author's  MS.  For 
this  part  therefore  the  first  Folio  is  our  highest 
authority:  for  all  the  rest  of  the  play  the  first 
Quarto  affords  the  best  text"  (Cambridge 
Edn.  vol.  iv.  page  ix.) 

The  fifth  edition  (Q.  5),  1634,  was  printed 
from  the  Second  Folio;  but,  as  the  Cambridge 
Editors  remark :  "  its  readings  sometimes  agree 
with  one  or  other  of  the  earlier  Quartos,  and 
in  a  few  ca.«3es  are  entirely  independent  of 
previous  editions."  The  title-page  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  tlie  two  last  e<litions 
except  that  it  was  "  Printed  by  lohn  Norton." 

Shakespeare  seems  to  have  taken  his  ma- 
terial chiefly  from  Holinshed's  Chronicles, 
which  he  fullows  indeed  very  closely;  for  some 
touches  he  may  have  been  indebted  to  HalL 
Messrs.  Clark  and  Wright,  in  their  preface  to 
this  play  (Clarendon  Press  Series),  say  that  it 
is  evident  that  Shakespeare  "  used  the  second 
edition  of  Holinshed,  published  in  1586-7, 
from  the  fact  that  the  withering  of  the  bay- 
trees  (ii.  4.  8)  is  recorded  in  that  edition  alone, 
and  not  in  the  first  of  1577." 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  most  editors 
that  there  were  at  least  tvoo  other  plays  on 
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the  same  subject,  besides  Shakespeare's.  Mr. 
Stokes  in  his  work  on  the  Chronological  order 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  mentions  a  third  en- 
titled: "  The  Tragedy  of  Richard  Il.y  conclud- 
ing with  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Gloster 
at  Calais,"  which  was  reprinted  in  1870.^  The 
first  of  these  two  plays  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  one  acted  in  1601,  on  the  afternoon  pre- 
ceding the  day  of  the  rebellion  of  Essex,  in  the 
presence  of  Sir  Gilly  Merrick  and  others  of 
the  followers  of  Essex.  In  the  State  Paper 
Oifice  the  following  document  is  preserved : — 

"  The  exam,  of  Augustyne  Phillyppes,  ser- 
vant unto  the  L.  Chamberleyne,  and 
one  of  his  players,  taken  the  xviij^**  of 
Februarij,  1600[-1],  uj)on  hys  othe. 

'*  He  sayeth  that  on  Fry  day  last  was  sen- 
nyght,  or  Thursday,  S""  Charles  Pryce,  or 
Jostlyne  Pryce,  antl  the  L.  Montegle,  with 
some  thre  more,  spake  to  some  of  the  players, 
in  the  presens  of  thys  exam*  to  have  the  playe 
of  the  deposyng  and  kyllyng  of  Kyng  Rychard 
the  Second  to  be  played  the  Saterday  next, 
promysing  to  geve  them  xl*  more  then  their 
ordynary  to  play  yt;  when  this  exam*  and  hys 
fellowes  were  determyned  to  have  played  some 
other  play,  holdyng  that  play  of  Kyng  Rychard 
to  be  so  old,  and  so  long  out  of  yous  (use), 
tliat  they  should  have  small  or  no  cumpany 
at  yt.  But  at  theire  request,  this  exam*  and 
his  fellowes  were  content  to  play  it  the  Sater- 
day, and  have  theise  xl*  more  then  theire 
ordynary  for  yt,  and  so  played  yt  accordyngly. 

Augustine  Phillipps. 

Ex  per  Jo.  Popham. 

Edw.  Anderson. 
Edw.  Fenner." 

I  confess,  that,  from  the  last  document 
quoted,  I  cannot  see  why  the  play  alluded  to 
should  not  have  been  that  of  Shakespeare, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  l>een  written  about 
1594;  and  at  any  rate  to  have  been  acted  some 
time  before  it  was  first  published.  Surely,  in 
1(501,  to  actors  who  were  in  the  habit  of  play- 
ing three  or  four  difierent  pieces  every  week, 
this  play  might  have  seemed  *^  old  and  long 

1  See  below,  pp.  833.  834. 
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out  of  use;"  and,  however  high  may  be  the 
opinion  held  by  some  critics  of  Richard  11.,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  it  is  one  which  from 
its  deficiency  in  dramatic  interest  was  likely 
to  be  shelved  when  it  had  ceased  to  have  any 
particular  political  application.' 

Messrs.  Clark  and  Wright  maintain  that  *4t 
is  certain  the  play  represented  at  Merrick's 
instigation  was  not  Shakespeare's  play."  [Pre- 
face to  Ricliard  II.  (Clarendon  Press  Series), 
page  5.]  They  add :  "  And  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  any  play  less  likely  to  serve 
the  ends  of  the  conspirators  than  tliis  of  Shake- 
speare even  with  the  deposition  scene,  in  which 
the  sympathies  of  the  audience  during  the  later 
acts  are  powerfully  attracted  to  the  unfortu- 
nate King.  And  besides,  the  conspirators  were 
most  anxious  to  disclaim  any  attempt  upon 
their  Sovereign's  life."  But  that  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  often  compared  with  Richard  II.  is 
quite  clear;  and  the  displeasure  which  she 
showed  at  Sir  John  Hayward's  publication  of 
his  History  of  the  First  Year  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  IV.  for  which  he  was  censured  by  the 
Star  Cliamber,  and  committed  to  prison,  proves 
how  touchy  she  was  upon  this  subject.'  It  ia 
also  highly  probable  that  the  lines,  iv.  1.  164- 
318,  which  are  said  in  the  second  issue  of  the 


>  For  the  special  political  application  which  Kichard  II. 
must  have  had  when  first  written,  lee  the  paper  by  the 
late  Richard  Simpeon  on  the  Politics  of  Shakespeare'i 
Historical  Plays.  (New  Shakspere  Society's  TransactloBi. 
1874.  Pt  2.  pp.  406-11.) 

s  Staunton  sftys  in  his  Introduction  to  this  play  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  "  in  a  conversation  with  the  accomplished 
William  Lambarde,  twelve  months  afterwards,  on  the  o^ 
casion  of  his  presenting  her  with  his  pandect  of  her  Rolb 
in  the  Tower,  when,  looking  through  the  records,  she 
came  to  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  she  remarked:  'I  sd 
Richard  II.  know  ye  not  thatT*  Lambarde  replied,  in 
allusion  to  the  Essex  attempt, '  Such  a  wicked  imagins 
tion  was  determined  and  attempted  by  a  most  unkind 
gent,  the  most  adorned  creature  that  ever  your  Mi^o^ 
made:'  to  which  her  Majesty  rejoined:  *He  that  will 
forget  Ood.  will  also  forget  his  benefactors:  this  tragedy 
was  played  40»>*  times  in  open  streets  and  houses."*  Tlw 
authority  given  for  this  quotation  in  Collier's  edition 
(vol  iiL  p.  212)  is  Thorpe's  Costuroale  Roffense  (p.  »).  I 
failed  to  find  the  passage  in  Thorpe's  Works  at  the  British 
Museum;  but,  granting  that  Elizabeth  was  accurate,  the 
statement  that  this  tragedy  had  been  played  40  times 
"in  open  streets  and  houses"  might  be  considered  by 
Messrs.  aark  and  Wright,  and  those  who  agree  with 
them,  as  tending  to  prove  the  tragedy  could  not  have 
been  Shakespeare's  Richard  II. 
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Third  Quarto  to  have  been  new  additions, 
were  part  of  the  original  play  of  Shakespeare; 
but  were  suppressed  in  the  former  editions  on 
account  of  their  being  likely  to  give  offence 
to  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
purposes  of  the  co-conspirators  of  £ssex  would 
liave  been  sufficiently  served  by  the  represen- 
tation of  Shakespeare's  play,  even  though  it 
did  not  exactly  foreshadow  their  scheme;  and 
the  more  so,  perhaps,  because  the  sympathies 
of  the  audience  were  invited  in  favour  of  the 
deposed  and  murdered  king,  since  that  very 
fact  would  seem  to  acquit  them  of  any  disloyal 
intention ;  while  the  references  in  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  play  to  fiscal  oppressions,  and 
the  evil  influences  of  favourites,  would  recall 
to  the  audience  those  grievances  which  the 
people  of  England  had  suffered,  and  were  then 
suffering,  under  Queen  Elizabeth's  rule.  In 
the  State  Trials,  vol.  viL  ])age  60,  according 
to  Tyrwhitt  (see  Var.  Ed.  Preface  to  Richard 
II.  vol.  xvi.  p.  5),  occurs  the  following  passage: 
**  The  story  of  Henry  IV.  being  set  forth  in  a 
play,  and  in  that  play  there  being  set  forth 
the  killing  of  the  king  upon  a  stage;  the  Friday 
before.  Sir  Gilly  Merrick  and  some  others  of 
the  earl's  train  having  an  humour  to  see  a  play, 
they  must  needs  have  the  play  of  Henry  IV. 
The  players  told  them  that  was  stale;  they 
should  get  nothing  by  playing  that ;  but  no 
play  else  would  serve :  and  Sir  Gilly  Merrick 
gives  forty  shillings  to  Phillips  the  player  to 
play  this,  besides  whatsoever  he  could  get"^ 
Surely  Shakespeare's  play  of  King  Richard  II. 
answers  quite  closely  enough  to  this  descrip- 
tion; while  the  mistake  of  calling  it  '^the  play 
of  Henry  IV."  is  one  that  might  be  easily 
made,  considering  that  Bolingbroke  is  the  real 
hero  of  the  play;  that  it  was  a  mistake  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  Bacon,  in  his  '*  De- 
claration of  the  Practices  and  Treasons  at- 
tempted and  committed  by  Robert  late  Earl 
of  Essex  and  his  complices  against  her  Majesty 
and  her  Kingdoms,"  calls  it  "the  play  of 
deposing  King  Richard  the  Second;"  and 
Augustine  PhiUipps,  in  his  Declaration  (quoted 
above),  calls  it  "the  playe  of  the  deposyng  and 


1  This  seeins  to  be  part  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  Bucon'i 
speech  at  the  triaL 


kyllyng  of  Kyng  Rychard  the  Second."  The 
only  fact  therefore  that  really  militates  against 
the  theory  that  the  play  represented  was 
Shakespeare's  Richard  II.  is  the  fact  that 
Phillippe  describes  it  as  "  so  old  and  so  long 
out  of  use."  But  is  it  not  likely  that  a  fellow- 
player  of  Shakespeare  might  be  guilty  of  a 
little  exaggeration  on  such  a  subject,  and  might 
not  be  sorry  to  take  the  opportunity  of  de- 
preciating, his  fellow -actor's  play?  On  the 
whole,  then,  I  confess  I  cannot  see  any  proof 
that  the  play  represented  at  Merrick's  insti- 
gation was  not  Shakespeare's;  while,  from  the 
description  given  of  it,  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  was. 

With  regard  to  the  second  play  on  the 
subject  of  Richard  II.  its  existence  appears 
only  to  be  known  from  the  Diary  of  Dr.  Simon 
Forman,  who  witnessed  at  the  Globe  Theatre, 
1611,  a  play  caUed  Richard  II.  which  he  says 
began  with  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion.  From  the 
points  in  the  play  noted  by  Forman,  and  the 
names  of  the  characters  which  he  gives,  it  is 
evident  that  this  play  could  not  have  been 
Shakespeare's.  In  some  respects  it  seems  to 
have  been  based  upon  the  old  play  of  The  Life 
and  Death  of  Jack  Straw,  1593  (see  Dodsley's 
Old  Plays,  vol.  v.);  but  a  great  many  of  the 
incidents  mentioned  are  not  found  in  that 
play ;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  treated  of 
the  deposition  and  death  of  Richard  II.  but 
of  the  events  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
reign. 

A  brief  account  of  the  Play  "  The  Tragedy 
of  Richard  IIP  referred  to  in  the  Notes  as  the 
^^Egerton  MS.  PlayP — This  play,  which  is  con- 
tained in  a  volume  of  MS.  plays,  originally  in 
the  Egerton  Library  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  deserves  some  special  notice.  It  is 
evidently  a  copy  which  was  used  in  the  play- 
house, and  contains  many  stage  directions  in 
the  margin.  Eleven  copies  of  it  were  printed 
by  Mr.  Halliwell ;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  one;  and  I  am  indebted  to  his  kindness 
for  the  use  of  his  own  copy.  It  is  printed  ver- 
batim and  literatim  from  the  MS. :  and  there- 
fore, as  the  very  defective  punctuation  and 
spelling  are  religiously  preserved,  it  is  difficult, 
even  from  the  printed  copy,  to  form  a  fair  idea 
of  the  merit  of  the  play.     But  that  it  does 
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])06se8s  considerable  merit  in  the  variety  of  its 
incidents  and  characters,  and  in  its  humour 
and  satire,  will  be  plain  to  anyone  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  read  it  through.  There  is 
nothing,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain  at  present,  to 
indicate  its  authorship.  The  events  treated  of 
are,  principally,  those  which  occurred  in  what 
may  be  called  the  middle  portion  of  King 
Richard's  reign;  and,  as  it  ends  with  the  mur- 
der of  Gloucester  at  Calais,  it  does  not  embrace 
any  portion  of  the  period  of  Shakespeare's  play. 
The  hero  is  "plain  Thomas"  of  Woodstock, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  whose  character  is  repre- 
sented in  a  far  more  favourable  light  than  tliat 
in  which  it  is  regarded  by  most  historians. 
The  seciuence  of  historical  events  is  utterly 
<lisregarded;  but,  as  a  vivid  picture  of  some  of 
the  abuses — especially  those  relating  to  iiscal 
matters  —  which  distinguished  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  the  pLay  has,  perliaps,  even  some 
historical  value.  It  commences  with  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  poison  the  king's  uncles 
at  a  banquet.  This  is  followed  by  a  scene 
between  Tressilian,  Green,  and  Bagot.  It  is 
somewhat  I'emarkable  that  both  of  the  latter, 
and  Bushy,  are  very  prominent  characters  in 
this  play;  although,  at  that  period  of  his  reign, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  exercised  any  very 
particular  influence  over  the  king;  nor  are 
they  mentioned  by  any  of  the  chroniclers  until 
after  tlie  successful  conspiracy  which  resulted 
in  the  removal  of  Gloucester.  "The  coronation 
of  Queen  Anne  follows;  then  we  have  the 
Kcene  in  which  the  king  claims  the  right  to 
rule  alone,  as  having  attained  his  majority. 
In  the  tliird  act  the  king  takes  his  queen, 
Anne,  to  see  his  sumptuous  hidl  at  Westmin- 
ster; then  we  have  a  very  amusing  scene  de- 
8crij)tive  of  the  mode  of  collecting  those  blank 
charters  to  which  Shakespeare  alludes  more 
than  once.  The  fourth  act  contains  the  ar- 
rangement for  the  farming  of  the  kingdom  to 
Green,  Bagot,  Bushy,  and  Scroop;  and  the 
plot,  successfully  carried  out  by  the  king  and 
his  minions,  for  seizing  Gloucester  and  con- 
veying him  to  Calais.  The  fifth  act  contains 
the  munler  of  Gloucester;  and  a  scene,  in 
which  some  liberties  are  taken  with  history, 
representing  the  death  of  Green,  among  other 
incidents,  in  a  battle  between  the  king  and 
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his  followers  on  the  one  side,  and  his  uncles 
on  the  other.  The  last  act  is  not  quite  com- 
plete; but  the  missing  portion  must  l>e  very 
small  and,  probably,  unimportant.  For  a  more 
detailed  account  of  this  very  interesting  play, 
I  must  refer  to  my  paper  read  before  the  New 
Shakspere  Society,  April  10th,  1885.  The 
result  of  the  discussion  which  followed  was 
an  unanimous  agreement,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  had  examined  the  MS.,  that  the  play  was 
imdoubtedly  later  than  Shakespeare's,  and 
probably  as  late  as  1630. 

As  for  its  literary  merits,  it  will  suffice  to 
say  here  tliat  the  blank  verse  contains  many 
spirited  passages;  and  that,  although  it  never 
rises  to  any  high  level  of  poetry,  there  is  much 
vigorous  writing,  and  no  little  dignity  and 
rough  pathos,  in  some  of  the  speeches  assigned 
to  Woodstock.  The  prose  portions  of  the  play 
are  distinguished  by  more  ])regnant  wit  than 
is  generally  found  in  anonymous  plays  of  this 
period. 

STAGE    HISTORY. 

Richard  II.  never  seems  to  have  been  popular 
upon  the  stage.  It  always  laboured  under  the 
disadvantage  of  being  too  exclusively  political 
a  play;  and  this  disadvantage  seems  to  have 
intei-fered  with  its  production  at  the  theatre, 
long  after  the  time  when  one  would  have 
thought  that  its  political  allusions  could  have 
had  any  personal  application.  Meres  mentions 
it  (in  Palladis  Tamia)  amongst  Shakespeare's 
tragedies  which  had  made  his  name  famous  be- 
fore 1598.  It  was  one  of  the  plays  which  Op- 
tain  Keeling  allowed  to  be  acted  before  him  on 
board  his  ship  Tlie  Dragon,  on  September  30th, 
1607  (see  Ingleby's  Centurie  of  Prayro,  p.  79). 
Sir  Henry  Herbert  mentions  it  as  ha^^ng  \ieen 
acted  on  June  12th,  1631;  it  was  one  of  the 
plays  presented  for  his  half-yearly  benefit 
The  following  is  the  extract,  quoted  by  Malone, 
referring  to  this  circumstance:  "Received  of 
Mr.  Shanke,  in  the  name  of  the  kings  coa- 
])any,  for  the  benefitt  of  tlieir  summer  day, 
u\yon  y«  second  daye  of  Richard  y*  Seconde, 
at  the  Globe,  this  12  of  June,  1631,-51, 
68.  6d." 

Dryden  in  his  preface  to  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,  or  Truth  Found  Too  Late,  1679,  praises 
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very  highly  the  speech  describing  Bolingbroke's 
entry  into  London  (act  v.  sc.  1.  lines  23-36); 
but  it  does  not  appear  whether  Drydeii  hatl 
ever  seen  tlie  play  acted. 

The  first  record  we  have  of  any  attempt  to 
revive  it  after  the  Restonition,  was  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  in  1681,  when  Nahuni  Tate 
brought  out  a  very  free  adaptation  of  this 
play,  which  he  called  the  Sicilian  Usurper;  the 
names  of  the  chai*actei*s  were  all  clianged;  but 
in  8j)ite  of  this  precaution,  and  the  numberless 
altei-ations,  omissions,  and  additions,  made 
chiefly  with  the  object  of  inculcating  in  the 
play  lessons  of  loyalty,  we  learn  that  **  it  was 
silenced  on  the  third  day;"  the  authority  at 
court,  answering  to  our  Lord  Cliamberlain, 
having  su[)pressed  it  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  read  it,  according  to  Tate's  j)laintive  account: 
"I  confess  I  expected  it  would  have  found 
pi*otection  from  whence  it  received  prohibition ; 
and  so  questionless  it  would,  could  I  have 
obtained  my  [>etition  to  have  it  {)eru8ed,  and 
dealt  with  according  as  the  contents  deseived, 
but  a  positive  d(K)m  of  suppression,  mt/ioiU 
e.vamuia(io)ij  was  all  that  1  could  procure — 
for  the  two  days  in  which  it  wtis  jvcted,  the 
change  of  the  scene,  names  of  j>ei'sons,  &c.,  was 
a  gi-eat  disiidvantage — I  called  my  persons 
Sicilians,  but  might  as  well  have  made  them 
inhabitants  of  the  World  in  the  Moon."  [See 
Geneat  (vol.  i.  p.  294),  where  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  alterations,  &c.,  made  by  Tate 
is  given.]  For  forty  years  this  play  seems  to 
have  been  unacted,  till  Theobald  tried  his  hand 
at  mutilating  it.  His  version  was  produced 
on  December  10th,  1719,  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  It  was  acted  seven  times;  Richard  II. 
being  played  by  Ryan,  Bolingbroke  by  Leigh, 
and  the  Queen  by  Mrs.  Bullock.  Genest  says, 
"  With  the  exception  of  some  speeches  which 
he  has  judiciously  transposed,  he  omits  the 
Ist  and  2d  acts  of  the  original  play — he  lays 
the  scene  the  whole  time  at,  or  before,  the 
Tower."  Tlieobald,  like  Tate,  seems  to  liave 
tried  his  hand  at  converting  York  into  a  con- 
sistently loyal  character,  but  with  a  very  poor 
success.  As  a  specimen  of  Tlieobald's  addi- 
tions, Bolingbroke,  finding  Richard  dying, 
Bays  in  a  bui*8t  of  poetical  remorse: 
Ha !  Richard  !  how  came  thia? 


to  which  the  King  replies: 

Question  it  not ; 

Content,  that  all  thy  fears  with  me  lie  bury'd : 

Unrival'd,  wear  the  crown.  —0  Isabella  I  {(lie».) 

On  Februaiy  6th,  1738,  *'by  desire  of  several 
ladies  of  (juality  "  Shakesjyeare's  ])lay  of  Richard 
II.  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden;  Delane 
playing  the  part  of  the  King,  Ryan  that  of 
Bolingbroke,  Mrs.  Horton  the  Queen.  On 
this  occasion  the  scene  of  the  lists  at  Coventry 
seems  to  have  been  represented  with  some 
attemi)t  at  historical  accunicy.  According  to 
Genest:  "this  revival  was  actt?d  10  times,  and 
about  4  times  in  the  next  seiison." 

No  great  actor*  seems  to  have  thought  of 
again  reviving  tliis  play,  until,  in  1815, 
Edmund  Kean  apjieared  (on  Miu'ch  9th)  at 
Driuy  Lane,  in  a  vei'sion  by  Wroughton,  an- 
nounced as  "  with  consiilerable  alterations  and 
additions  from  the  writings  of  Shaks|>eare." 
On  this  memorable  ocoiision  Richard  II.  was 
played  Ijy  Kean,  Bolingbroke  by  EUiston,  the 
Queen  by  Mi*h.  Biiilley;  and  we  find  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Dramatis  Pei'sonie  in  the  shape 
of  "Blanrhe  (with  a  song),"  in  which  char- 
acter Miss  Poole  apj>eared.  If  I  mistake 
not,  Wroughton  was  the  promj>ter  of  the 
theatre ;  and  a  wonderful  oUa  pfxlrida  he 
seems  to  have  succeeded  in  making.  Amongst 
the  i)lays  he  laid  under  contribution  were 
Henrv  VI.  Parts  11.  and  III.,  Titus  Androni- 
cus,  King  Lear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  an<l  I  know  not  what  others. 
To  students  of  Shakes|)eare  this  wonderful 
piece  of  mosaic  tragedy  must  have  been  a  real 
treat;  esj)ecially  the  scene  in  which  "the  Queen 
is  discovered  reclined  on  a  80[)ha,  and  one  of 
her  ladies  sings  an  air — the  Queen  in  her  last 
speech  speaks  5  lines  from  Titus  Andronicus" 
(Genest,  vol.  viii.  p.  453).  I  wonder  that 
Kean  could  have  consented  to  appear  in  such 


1  Oenest  says  (vol.  iii.  p.  554):  "Garrick  had  once  re- 
solved ou  its  revival;  hut  hisgood  senseat  lost  overpowered 
his  ambition  to  raise  it  to  the  dignity  of  the  acting  list— 
Qarrick's  chief  expectations  from  it,  as  he  himself  con- 
fessed, would  have  been  founded  on  scenery  displaying 
the  magnificence  of  our  ancient  barriers." 

I  do  not  know  what  authority  Qenest  had  for  this  state- 
ment I  can  And  no  reference  to  such  an  intention  in 
Da  vies'  or  Fitzgerald's  Life  of  Garrick. 
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a  dreadful  mutilation  of  Shakespeare ;  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  achieved  any  great 
success  in  the  character  although  the  play  was 
acted  thirteen  times.  In  the  same  year 
Macready  appeared  as  Richard  II.  at  Bath 
(on  January  26th),  in  what  appears  to  have 
been  Shakespeare's  own  play  slightly  abbre- 
viated. Genest  says:  "the  play  waa  gotten  up 
at  some  expense  and  was  well  acted — it  was 
however  j>erformed  but  twice,  and  that  to  bad 
housea" 

The  last  important  revival  of  this  j)lay  was 
that  produced  by  the  late  Cliai'les  Kean,  at 
the  Princess's  Theatre,  on  March  12th,  1857. 
The  play  w^is  magnificently  put  ujwn  the 
stage  and,  on  the  whole,  very  well  acted; 
but  the  gi'eat  attraction  was  the  so-called 
"  historical  episotle  "  interpolated  between  act 
iii.  and  act  iv.  in  which  the  entry  of  Boliiig- 
broke  and  Richanl  II.  into  London,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  Duke  of  York  in  act  v.  was 
represented  in  action.  A  "dance  of  itinerant 
fools,"  introduced  into  this  scene,  was  a  gi-eat 
success.  I  am  afraid  many  more  [>e()ple  went 
to  see  the  "historical  episode"  and  the  "dance 
of  itinerant  fools  " — most  of  them  very  pretty 
—than  wouhl  hjive  been  attnicted  by  Shake- 
speare's play  without  such  gorgeous  additions. 

CRITICAL  REMARKS. 

This  play  has  been  very  much  praised  by 
some  critics.  Coleridge,  indeed,  would  assign 
to  it  the  first  place  among  Shake8j>eare's  his- 
torical plays.  It  seems  to  me  that,  from  what- 
ever |K)int  of  view  we  regard  it,  it  is  one  of 
his  weakest  plays.  Certainly  it  contains  some 
fine  s})eeches,  but  it  cont'iins  also  many  tedious 
and  weak  j)assages  written  in  rhyme  —  the 
work,  as  I  lx?lieve,  of  a  very  inferior  hand  to 
Shakespeare's.  As  a  play  for  the  stage, 
Richard  II.  is  deficient  in  plot  and  in  char- 
acter. Tliere  is  scarcely  Juiy  female  interest, 
for  the  Queen  is  little  more  than  a  shfulow. 
If  Bolingbroke  was  intended  to  be  the  hero, 
his  gross  hy|)ocri8y  alienates  from  us  all  the 
8ym{)athy  which  his  gallantry  might  otherwise 
excite. 

Richard  himself  is  a  weak,  inconsistent  char- 
acter, as  he  is  presented  to  us  in  the  first  two 
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acts.  Both  from  what  he  says  and  from  what 
he  does,  no  less  than  what  other  characters  tell 
us  about  him,  we  cannot  but  hold  him  to  he 
at  once  mean  and  profligate.  In  act  i.  sc.  1  he 
affects  a  tenderness  for  his  uncle  John  of  Gaunt'8 
feelings,  and  professes  to  remit  four  years  of 
the  son's  banishment  in  deference  to  the  father's 
sorrow;  but  in  act  ii.  sc  1  his  conduct  towanls 
the  same  John  of  Gaunt  when  he  is  dying  is 
simply  brutal.  He  displays  a  petty  vindic- 
tiveness  which  is  thorouglily  feminine,  and  a 
gross  selfishness  which  seems  the  only  mascu- 
line thing  about  him.  One  might  forgive  him 
some  lack  of  affection  for  his  uncle;  but  one  can 
scarcely  forgive  the  indecent  haste  with  which, 
before  the  breath  is  almost  out  of  the  noble 
old  man's  bixly,  this  epicene  king  seizes  his 
"plate,  coin,  revenues  and  moveables."  It  is 
true  that  when  King  Richard  finds  himself 
deserted  by  most  of  his  professed  adherents, 
and  betrayed  by  others,  he  gives  vent  to  some 
very  fine  sentiments,  which  might  fittingly 
come  from  the  mouth  of  a  king  who,  although 
guilty  of  misgovemment,  w<is  making  a  brave 
stand  against  his  enemies;  but  Richard  ia 
doing  nothing  of  the  sort  Certainly  luck  ia 
jigainst  him;  the  Welsh  army,  on  whi>se  sujy- 
port  he  relied  with,  jHirlmps,  too  much  confi- 
dence, is  hastily  broken  up  under  a  misunder- 
standing. Tliat  arch-hyixwrite  York,  after  talk- 
ing a  great  deal  al)out  his  loyalty,  betrays,  in 
the  most  dastjirdly  manner,  the  solemn  cliarge 
which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  as  regent 
The  laborious  professions  of  tenderness  fur 
Richard's  feelings  and  re8i)ect  for  his  person 
which  Bolingbroke  utters,  could  scai-cely  have 
deceived  him  even  in  his  weakest  momenta;  but, 
m  s})ite  of  the  beautiful  speeches  that  he  makes, 
Richard  does  nothing  either  bnive,  or  noble, 
or  dignified,  in  the  ])resence  of  his  misfortuuea. 
He  vacillates  between  picturesque  despiiir  and 
si>asmodic  self-assertion:  his  sorrow  ia  more 
that  of  a  discanled  mistivss  than  of  a  de- 
jected king.  At  the  verj'  end,  when  he  is 
weakly  resigning  his  undoubte<l  rights  as  so- 
vereign, he  ia  full  of  fine  sentiments,  which  he 
uttera  in  eloquent  language ;  but  of  the  true 
dignity,  which  Cliarles  I.,  for  instance,  showed 
in  the  fiice  of  his  enemies,  he  has  none.  The 
spirit  of  his  father  flares  uj)  in  him,  for  a  mo- 
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ment,  when  be  is  attacked  by  Exton  and  bis 
small  band  of  assassins ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  of 
Richard  of  Bordeaux,  as  has  been  said  of  many 
more  weak-natured  persons  placed  by  fate  in 
high  positions : 

'*  Nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  the  leaving  it. 

SyTnj>athy  with  such  a  character  is  surely  in- 
sufficient to  sustain  the  interest  of  a  play  so 
weak  as  this.  It  might  have  been  better  for 
dramatic  purposes,  but  less  true  to  nature,  if 
Shakespeare  had  either  ignored  Richard's 
faults  entirely,  or  had  unscrupulously  black- 
ened Bolingbroke'a  character.  That  the  bitter 
ever  intended  anything  else,  in  spite  of  his 
protestations  and  oatlLs,  than  seizing  the  king- 
dom for  himself,  no  one  can  doubt,  judging  at 
least  from  what  he  says  and  does  in  this  play; 
but  one  might  have  forgiven  him  that,  if  he 
had  not  thought  tit  to  assume,  with  such  os- 
tentatious hy])ocri8y,  consideration  and  respect 
for  his  lawful  sovereign  whom  he  was  resolved 
to  <lej)ose.  Nor  does  one  like  Henry  Boling- 
broke  any  the  better,  because  he  phiys  that 
ver}-  old  trick  of  ambitious  men  who  hate  their 
rivals,  and  yet  have  neither  the  courage  nor 
the  shamelessness — if  one  may  cidl  it  so — 
oj>enly  to  murder  them,  but  drop  cunning 
hints  in  the  presence  of  those  who  they  know 
will  execute  their  intentions;  and  then,  when 
the  deed  is  done,  and  their  enemy  is  out  of  their 
way,  with  a  nauseous  assumption  of  outraged 
\'irtue,  they  endeavour  to  wash  their  hands  of 
blood-guiltii  less. 

Of  the  other  characters  in  the  j)lay  little 
need  be  said.  Except  the  time-serving,  plau- 
sible York,  they  are  all  more  or  less  conunon- 
place.  Not  a  gleam  of  humour — no,  not  even 
in  the  cliaracter  of  the  Gardener — serves 
to  relieve  the  picture.  To  compare  such  a 
play  as  this  with  King  John  or  Henry  IV. 
or,  indeed,  with  any  of  the  other  historical 
plays,  except  the  first  part  of  Henry  VI.,  is  an 
idle  task.  What  is  there  in  Richard  II.  that 
can  touch  the  wonderful  pathos  of  Constance; 
the  admirable  wit  and  audacity  of  the  Bas- 
tard; the  sjirdonic  strength  and  titanic  villainy 
of  Richard  III.;  to  say  nothing  of  that  mas- 
terpiece,   Henry   V.,   every   page   of    which 


abounds  in  touches  of  genius  which  we  look 
for  in  vain  in  this  play  ? 

Much  emphasis  has  already  been  laid  upon 
the  political  character  of  this  play;  and,  per- 
haps, in  estimating  it  as  a  dramatic  work  it  is 
only  fair  to  consider  tliat  Shakespeare,  when 
compihng  it  from  Holinshed,  with  or  without 
the  aid  of  an  older  play  on  tlie  same  subject, 
had  in  his  mind  more  the  writing  of  a  political 
satire  in  a  dramatic  form,  than  the  construc- 
tion of  a  strong  play  from  historical  material. 
Although  we  have  no  letters,  nor  essays,  nor 
journals  of  Shakesj)eare'8 — nothing  but  his 
poems  and  dnimatic  works,  by  which  to  read 
the  hist(U*y  of  his  intellectual  growth — yet  we 
know  that  he  must  have  been  not  only  a  close 
observer  of  human  nature  and  life,  but  a  pa- 
tient gatherer  of  all  materials  at  his  connnand 
for  the  study  of  human  character.  The  his- 
tory of  the  reigns  of  Queen  Mary  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  must  have  Wen  tolerably  familiar 
to  him,  at  Iciist  from  oral  tradition;  and  it  is 
prol)able  that,  in  writing  Richard  II.  he  was 
thinking  of  those  spasmodic  conversions  and 
convulsive  attacks  of  loyalty,  to  which  many 
statesmen  and  courtiers  fell  victims  in  those 
two  reigns. 

Tlie  character  of  York,  certainly,  when 
studied  closely,  excites  our  contempt  and  de- 
testation ;  but  it  may  be  that,  in  tlie  very 
gross  inconsistencies  which  he  displays — at  one 
moment  rebuking  his  sovereign  with  dignified 
courage  for  his  many  faults,  the  next  accepting 
from  that  sovereign  the  very  greatest  position 
of  trust  «as  regent  of  the  kingdom;  betniying 
that  trust  shortly  afterwards,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  launches  stem  rebukes  agjiinst  the 
rebel  Bolingbroke;  lost  in  admiration  at  the 
majestic  appe^irance  of  his  lawful  sovereign  in 
the  midst  of  his  misfortunes  (iii.  3.  66-71), 
while  making  himself,  shortly  after,  the  com- 
plaisant bearer  of  that  sovereign's  imwilling 
resignation,  and  urging  him,  it  would  almost 
seem,  to  that  dishonourable  course;  finally, 
throwing  himself  into  a  paroxysm  of  virtuous 
indignation  because  he  finds  his  son  has  been 
plotting  against  the  successful  usurper;  cLnn- 
ouring  for  the  blood  of  that  son,  unmoved  by 
the  sight  of  the  weeping  mother  who  pleads 
for  his  life,  though  that  mother  was  his  own" 
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wife: — it  may  be  that,  in  this  revolting  mon- 
ster of  inconsistency,  Shakespeare  deliberately 
designed  to  draw  a  man  whose  moral  character 
was  so  weakened  by  old  age,  or  by  inherent 
blemishes,  that  he  was  unable  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  be  either  a  loyal  subject,  or  an  honest 
rebel.  If  we  accept  York  as  a  political  satire, 
and  not  as  a  dramatic  character  with  whom 
we  are  supposed  in  any  way  to  sym{)athize, 
we  must  admit  tliat  he  is  a  very  masterly 
creation,  and  one  to  whom  it  would  be  easy 
to  find  a  parallel  in  more  modem  history'. 
Certain  it  is  that  every  one  who  lias  attempted 
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to  deal  with  Richard  IL  as  a  work  for  the 
stage,  has  felt  it  absolutely  necessary  to  modify 
the  character  of  York;  because  his  inconsis- 
tencies, however  true  to  nature,  present  most 
insu()erable  difficulties  in  actual  representation 
on  the  stage. 

If,  therefore,  we  accept  Richard  II.  as  a  po- 
litical satire  cast  in  a  dramatic  shape,  we  can 
give  it  very  high  praise;  but,  aa  a  drama  ap- 
pealing to  human  sympathies  and  human  pas- 
sions, it  can  never  take  any  high  rank  nmonx 
its  great  author's  works. 
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A'.  Hii-h,  Old  Jolin  of  Gaunt,  tinie-honour'd 
LaiioiBter, 
Ha»t  thoti,  occordiiig  tn  tliy  imth  and  Iiand,' 
Bniught  hither  Heiirj-  Hurrfunl  tiiy  bold  son. 
Here  to  make  good  the  boist'roim  hite  appeal, 
"Which  tlien  our  leiwii-e  woiilil  not  let  us  hear, 
Against  tlie  Vuke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mow- 

(I'atin/.  I  bave,  my  liege. 

A'.  /li-Ji.  Tell    me,    moreover,    hast    thou 
sounded  him, 
If  he  ai)|)eal'  the  duke  on  ancient  ninlice; 
*_h-  worthily,  an  a  good  subject  slioiild,  10 

Oil  imwe  known  ground  of  treachery  in  himi 

O'liant.  As  near  as  I  could  sift  him  ou  that 
argument, — 
On  eoiue  apparent^  <langer  seen  in  him 
Aini'd  at  your  liighueas, — no  inveterate  malice. 


3  Appeal.  ImpeaclL 


A'.  /firA.  Then  call  them  to  our  presence : 

And  frowning  hmw  to  brow,  ourselves  will 

hear 
Th'  accnser  and  the  accused  freely  B|>eak: 

[KEeunt  toHm  AtleiiJaiUt. 
High-atumiLcli'd  aru  they  both,  luiit  full  of  iixi, 
In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hanly  aa  tire. 

Re-enter  AlCcmiuiiU  vU/i  Bolinobrokg  aiid 


My  gracious  soveiTign,  my  most  loving  liege ! 
.\'or.  Each  day  still  better  other's*  happt- 

Until  the  heavens,  envying  earth's  good  hap, 
Add  an  immortal  title  to  your  crown ! 

K.  Jti'li.  We  thank  you  both :  yet  one  but 
flatters  ua, 
As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  you  come  ;* 
Namely,  to  ap[*al  each  other  of  high  treason. — 
Cousin  uf  Hereford,  what  dost  thou  object 


<  Olhtr' 
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Against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mow- 
bray? 
Boling.  First, — heaven  be  the  record  to  my 
speech  I —  30 

In  the  devotion  of  a  subject's  love, 
Tendering^  the  precious  safety  of  my  prince, 
And  free  from  other  misbegotten  hate. 
Come  I  appellant  to  this  princely  presence. — 
Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee. 
And  mark  my  greeting  well;  for  what  I  8|)eak 
My  body  shall  make  good  ujx)n  this  earth. 
Or  my  divine  soul  answer  it  in  heaven. 
Thou  art  a  traitor  and  a  miscreant, 
Too  good  to  be  so,  and  too  bad  to  live;  40 

Since  the  more  fair  and  crystal  is  the  sky. 
The  uglier  seem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly. 
Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  the  note. 
With  a  foul  traitor's  name  stuff  I  thy  throat; 
And  wish, — so  please  my  sovereign, — ere  I 

move, 
T^Hiat   my  tongue   sixjaks,  my   right-drawn  ^ 
sword  may  prove. 
Kor.  Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accuse  my 
zeal : 
?[]  T  is  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war, 
^The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues, 
?C{in  arbitrate  this  cause  betwixt  us  twain;    50 
^The  blood  is  hot  that  must  be  cool'd  for  this: 
<;  Yet  can  I  not  of  such  tiime  patience  boast 
<As  to  be  hush'd  and  nought  at  all  to  say:] 
First,   the   fair  reverence   of  yoiur   highness 

curbs  me 
From  giving  reins  and  spurs  to  my  free  speech; 
Which  else  would  post  until  it  had  return'd 
These   terms   of  treason   doubled   down   his 

throat. 
Setting  aside  his  high  blood's  royalt}^ — 
And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  my  liege, — 
I  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him;  60 

Call  him  a  slanderous  coward  and  a  villain : 
Which  to  maintain  I  would  allow  him  odds, 
'<T  And  meet  him,  were  I  tied  to  run  afoot 
'Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 
^Or  any  other  ground  inliabitable,^ 
^  Where  ever  Englishman  durst  set  his  foot 
Mean  time  let  tliis  defend  my  loyalty, — 
I  By  all  my  hopes,  most  falsely  doth  he  lie.  ] 


1  Tendering,  cherishing. 

2  Right-drawn,  drawn  in  a  right  cause. 
*  Inhabitable,  i.e.  unialiabitable. 
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Boling.    [Thromng  down   his  glove]    Pale 
trembling  coward,  there  I  throw  my  gage, 
Disclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  the  king,     70 
[  And  lay  aside  my  high  blood's  royalty, 
Which  fear,  not  reverence,  makes  thee  to  ex- 
cept ] 
If  guilty  dread  have  left  thee  so  much  strength 
As  to  take  up  mine  honour's  i>awn,*  then  stoop: 
By  that  and  all  the  rites  of  knighthood  else, 
Will  I  make  good  against  thee,  arm  to  arm. 
What   I   have   spoke,   or   thou   canst   worse 
devise. 
Nor,  [Taking  up  the  glove]  I  take  it  up;  and 
by  that  sword  I  swear. 
Which  gently   laid   my  knighthood   on   my 

shoulder, 
I  '11  answer  thee  in  any  fair  degree,  ^ 

Or  chivah'ous  design  of  knightly  trial: 
And  when  I  mount,  alive  may  I  not  light,^ 
If  I  be  tniitor  or  unjustly  fight ! 

K.  Ri'h,  What  di)tli  our  cousin  lay  to  Mow- 
bray's charge  ? 
It  must  be  great  that  can  inherit  us^ 
So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him. 

Boling.  Look,  what  I  speak,  my  life  shall 
prove  it  true ; — 
That  Mowbray  hath  receiv'd  eight  thousand 

nobles. 
In  name  of  lendings^  for  your  higliness'  soldiera, 
The  which  he  hath  detain'd  for  lewd®  employ- 
ments, ^ 
Like  a  false  traitor  and  injurious  villain. 
Besides  I  say,  and  will  in  lu\ttle  j)rove, — 
[]  Or  here,  or  elsewhere  U)  the  furthest  veqje  } 
That  ever  was  surveyed  by  English  eye,—]    i 
That  all  the  treasons,  for  these  eighteen  years 
Complotted  and  contrived  in  this  land, 
Fetch  from  false  Mowbray  their  first  head  and 

spring. 
Further  I  say, — and  further  will  maintain 
Upon  his  bad  life  to  make  all  this  good,— 
[That  he  did  plot  the  Duke  of  Gloster 6 deatJi,;' 
Suggest^  his  soon-believing  adversaiies,      wi, 
And  consequently,  like  a  traitor  coward,        / 
Sluic'd  out  his  innocent  soul  through  streams; 
of  blood : 

<  Pawn,  i,e.  his  gage,  or  glove  which  he  had  thrown 
down.  *  Light,  dismount 

«  Inherit  us,  make  U8  possess.  '  Lendings,  \ovai. 

»  Leicdf  wicked.  »  Suggest,  prompt,  set  on. 
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KING  RICHARD  IL 


ACT  I.  Scene  1. 


blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries,  104 
rom  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  earth, 
for  justice  and  rough  chastisement ;  ] 
►y  the  glorious  worth  of  my  descent, 
•m  shall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  spent. 
Rich.  How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution 
ATs! 

8  of  Norfolk,  wliat  aayest  thou  to  this? — 
O,  let  my  sovereign  turn  away  his 


ce. 


111 


id  his  eiirs  a  little  while  be  deaf, 
lave  told  this  slander^  of  his  blood, 
rod  and  good  men  hate  so  foul  a  ILar ! 
Ikh.  Mowbray,  impartial  are  our  eyes 
d  ears: 

le  my  brother,  nay,  my  kingdom's  heir, — 
is  but  my  father's  brother's  son, — 
)y  my  sceptre's  awe,  I  make  a  vow, 
eighbour  nearness  to  our  wicred  bloo<l 
nothing   privilege   him,  nor  jxartial- 

5*  120 

istooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul: 
)ur  subject,  Mowbray,  so  ai-t  thou: 
)eech  and  fearless  I  to  thee  allow.  ] 
Then,  Bolingbroke,  Jis  low  iis  to  thy 
art, 

rh  the  false  jKissage  of  thy  tliroat,  thou 
«t. 

parts  of  that  receipt  I  had  for  Calais 
s'd  I  duly  to  his  highness'  soldiers; 
lier  jwrt  reserv'd  I  by  consent, 
it  my  sovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt 
-emainder  of  a  dear'  account,  iso 

ist  I  went  to  Frjince  to  fetch  his  queen: 
iwallow  down  that  lie.  For  Gloster^s 
ath, — 

him  not;  but  to  my  own  disgrace 
ted  my  sworn  duty  in  that  case. — 
'ou,  my  ncjble  Lonl  of  Lancaster, 
nounible  father  to  my  foe, 
id  I  lay  an  ambush  for  your  life, 
)as.s  that  doth  vex  my  gi'ieved  soul; 
e  I  last  rcceiv'd  the  aicrament, 
onfe.S8  it;  and  exactly*  l)egg'd  140 

grace's  jvinlon,  and  I  ho{)e  I  had  it.] 
my  fault:  ;us  for  the  rest  ap]>eard, 
?s  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain, 


ier  here  =  slanderer,  diBH;racer. 

'\alize^  make  partial.  3  Dear,  pressing. 

tly»  i-t'  precisely;  without  omitting  any  detail. 


A  recreant  and  most  degenerate  traitor:      144 
Which  in  myself  I  boldly  will  defend; 
And  interchangeably  hurl  down  my  gage 
Upon  this  overweening  traitor's  foot, 

[Thrown  dovni  his  glovey  which 
Bolingbroke  picks  up. 
To  prove  myself  a  loyal  gentleman 
Even  in  the  best  blood  chamberd  in  his  bosom. 
In  liaste  whereof,  most  heartily  I  pray         iso 
Your  highness  to  assign  our  trial  day. 

A".  R{4:h.  Wrath-kindled  gentlemen,  be  rul'd 
by  me; 
Let 's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood: 
Q  This  we  j)rescribe,  though  no  jJiysicum ;         ', 
Deep  malice  makes  too  deep  incision;  ] 
Forget,  forgive;  conclude,  and  be  agreed; 
Our  doctoi*s  say  this  is  no  month  to  bleed.— 
Good  uncle,  let  this  end  where  it  begun; 
We'll  calm  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  you  your 
son. 
Gaunt.  To  be  a  make-i)eace  shall  become 
my  age:  ido 

Tlirow  do\Mi,  my  son,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
gage. 
K.  Rich.  And,  Norfolk,  throw  down  hia 
^Gaunt.  When,  Many,  when?* ^ 

01)edience  bids  I  should  not  bid  again. 

K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  throw  down,  we  bid;  there ; 

is  no  lxK)t.°  ] 
Nor.  Myself  I  throw,  dread  sovereign,  at 
thy  foot. 
My  life   thou    slialt  command,  but  not  my 

shame: 
[The  one  my  duty  owes;  but  my  fair  name,    ' 
Tliat  lives,  despite  oi  death,  upon  my  grave,    ', 
To  dark  dishonour's  use  thou  shalt  not  have.] J 
I  am  disgrac'd,  impeach'd,  and  baffl'd^  here, 
Pierc'd  to  the  soul  with  slander's  venom'd 
spear,  in 

[The  which  no  balm  can  cure  but  his  heart-? 

blood 

Which  breath'd  this  ])oi8on.  ^ 

K.  Rich.  Riige  must  be  withsUxKl : —  ^ 

Give  me  his  gage: — lions  make  leopards  tame.  \ 

Nor.  Yea,  but  not  cliange  his  s]X)ts :  take ; 

but  my  shame, 

And  I  resign  my  gage.     My  dear  dear  lord,]; 


*  When,  here  used  as  an  expression  of  impatience. 
«  There  i*  no  hoot,  there  is  no  use  (in  refusing). 
'  BafFd  (pronounced  bafel'd),  i.e.  abused,  reviled. 
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ACT  I.  Scene  2. 


KING  RICHARD  11. 


ACT  I.  SoeM  1 


The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford 
Is — spotless  reputation:  that  away, 
Men  are  but  gilded  loam  or  {tainted  clay. 
^Q  A  jewel  in  a  ten-times  barr'd-up  chest      180 
*!  Is  a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast.  ] 
Mine  honour  is  my  life;  both  grow  in  one; 
Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done: 
Then,  dear  my  liege,  mine  honour  let  me  try ; 
In  that  I  live,  and  for  that  will  I  die. 
K,  Rich.  C-ousin,  throw  dow^n  your  gage;  do 

you  begin. 
BolitKj.  O,  God  defend  my  soul  from  such 
foul  sin ! 
Shall  I  seem  crest-fall'n  in  my  father's  sight? 
Or  with  pale  beggar-fear  imi)each  my  height 
Before  this  out-dar'd  dastard  ?  Ere  my  tongue 
Shall   wound   my   honour  with   such   feeble 
wrong,  191 

Or  sound  so  base  a  paile,  my  teeth  shall  tear 
The  slavish  motive^  of  recanting  fear, 
And  spit  it  bleeding  in  his  high  disgrace. 
Where  shame  doth  harbour,  even  in  Mow- 
bray's face.  [Exit  Oaunt. 
K.  Rich,  We  were  not  bom  to  sue,  but  to 
command; 
Which  since  we  cannot  do  to  make  you  friends, 
Be  ready,  as  your  lives  shall  answer  it, 
At  Coventry,  \\\yo\\  St.  Lambert's  day:         190 
There  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate 
The  swelling  difference  of  your  settleil  hate: 
^Q  Since  we  cjin  not  atone  ^  you,  we  shall  see 
/Justice  design'  the  victor's  chivalry.] 
Marshal,  command  our  officera  at  arms 
Be  ready  to  direct  these  home  alarms. 

Scene  II.     London.     A  room  in  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster^a  palace  of  the  Savoy. 

•  • 

Enter  John  of  Gaunt  with  the  Duchess 
OF  Glostkr. 

Oamit.  Alas,  the  part  I  had  in  Woodstock's* 
blood '^ 
Doth  more  solicit  me  than  your  exclaims,* 
To  stir  against  the  butchers  of  his  life ! 

1  Motivf,  the  tongue.  '  Atotie,  reconcile. 

s  Dtmign,  show  by  a  sign  or  token. 
4  Woodntock,  Thomas  of  Woodstock.  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
^The  part  1  had,  &c.,  i.e.  the  relationship  I  bore  to 
Gloster.  *  Exclaimt,  exclaniationi. 
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But  since  correction  lieth  in  those  hands       4 
Which  made  the  fault  that  we  cannot  correct, 
Put  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  heaven; 
Who,  when  they  see  the  hours  rij^e  on  eartli, 
Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders'  heads. 
Duck.  Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  sliaqn-r 
spur? 
Hath  love  in  thy  old  blood  no  living  fire  ?     lo 
Edward's  seven  sons,  whereof  thyself  art  one. 
Were  as  seven  vials  of  his  sacred  blood. 
Or  seven  fair  branches  springing  from  one 

root: 
Some  of  those  seven  are  dri'd   by  nature's 

course. 
Some  of  those  branches  by  the  Destinies  cut; 
But  Thomas,  my  deai*  lord,  my  life,  my  Glos- 
ter, 
One  vial  full  of  Edward's  sacred  blood, 
One   flourisliing    branch  of    his  most  royal 

root. 
Is  crack'd,  and  all  the  precious  liquor  spilt, 
Is  hack'd  down,  and   his  summer  leaven  all 
faded,  so 

By  envy's  hand  and  murder's  bloody  axe. 
Ah,  Gaunt,  his  blood  was  thine !  that  bed,  that 

womb, 
That  metal,  that  self-mould,  that  fashiou'd 

thee. 
Made  him  a  man;  and  though  thou  liv'st  and 

breath'st. 
Yet  art  thou  slain  in  him :  thou  dost  consent 
In  some  large  measure  to  thy  fathers  death, 
In  tliat  thou  seest  thy  wretched  brother  die, 
Who  was  the  modeF  of  thy  father's  Ufe. 
Call  it  not  piitience,  Gaunt;  it  is  despair:     ^ 
In  suff 'ring  thus  thy  brother  to  be  slaughtenl. 
Thou  show'st  the  naked  pathway  to  thy  life* 
Teaching  stem  murder  how  to  butcher  thee: 
That  which  in  mean  men  we  intitle  pitience, 
Is  ]mle  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breast* 
What  shall  I  say?  to  safeguard  thuie  ovn 

life, 
Tlie  best  way  is — to  venge  my  Gloster's  death. 
Oaunt.,  God's  is  the  quarrel;  for  God's  sub- 
stitute, 
His  deputy  anointed  in  His  sight. 
Hath  caus'd  his  death :  the  which  if  wrong- 
fully. 


S 


ACT  I.  Scene  2. 


KING  RICHARD  II. 


ACT  I.  Scene  3. 


Let  heaven  revenge ;  for  I  may  never  lift     40 
An  angry  arm  against  His  minister. 
DiicJi.  Where  then,  alas,  may  I  complain 

myself?^ 
Gaunt.  To  God,  the  widow's  champion  and 

defence. 
Duck,  Why,   then,   I  will.     Farewell,  old 

Gaunt 
Thou  go  st  to  Coventry,  there  to  behold 
Our  cousin  Herefonl  and  fell  Mowbray  fight : 
0,  sit   my  husband's  wrongs  on   Hereford's 

spear. 
That  it  may  enter  butcher  Mowbray's  breast  I 
Or,  if  misfortune  miss  the  first  career, 
Be  Mow^bray's  nins  so  heavy  in  his  bosom,    50 
That  they  may  break  his  foaming  courser's 

biick, 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lists, 
A  caitiff  recreant  to  my  cousin  Hereford  I 
Farewell,  old  Gaunt :  thy  sometimes  brother's 

wife 
With   her  comp-mion  grief    must    end    her 

life. 
(Jaunt.  Sister,  farewell;  I  must  to  Coventry: 
As   much  good   stiiy  with  thee  as  go  with 

me! 
Duck.  []  Yet  one  word  more:  grief  boundeth 
,         where  it  falls, 

iXot  with  the  empty  hollo wness,  but  weight:] 
I  take  my  leave  before  I  have  begun,  ao 

For  sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemeth  done. 
(*<>mraend  me  to  thy  brother,  Edmund  York. 
Lo,  this  is  all: — nay,  yet  dej^art  not  so; 
Though  this  be  all,  do  not  so  quickly  go ; 
I  shall  remember  more.  Bid  him — ah,  what? — 
With  all  g<x)d  spee<l  at  Flashy  visit  me. 
Alack,  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there 

see. 
But  empty  lodgings  and  unfumish'd  walls, 
Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones? 
And  what  hear  there  for  welcome,  but  my 

groans?  70 

Therefore  commend  me;   let  him  not  come 

there. 
To  seek  out  sorrow  that  dwells  every  where. 
DesfJate,  desolate,  will  I  hence  and  die: 
The  last  leave  of  thee  takes  my  weeping  eye. 

\Exeunt. 

1  CVwiptotn  mymlj^  a  French  idiom—me  ptaindre. 


Scene  III.  Gos/ord  Green,  near  Coventry. 
Lists  set  out,  and  a  throne.  Heralds,  At- 
tenilantSy  <i-c. 

Filter  the  Lord  Marshal  ami  t/ie  Duke  op 

AUMERLE. 

Mar.  My  Lord  Aumerle,  is  Harry  Hereford 

arm'd? 
Aum.  Yea,  at  all  points;  and  longs  to  enter 

in. 
J/ar.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  sprightfully  and 
bokl,^ 
Stays  but  the  summons  of  the  a])pellant's 
trumpet 
Au7n.  Why,  then,  the  champions  are  pre- 
par'd,  and  stay 
For  nothing  but  his  majesty's  approach. 

Ffouris/i  of  trumpets.  Enter  King  Richard, 
icho  taJces  his  seat  on  the  throne;  Gaunt, 
Bushy,  Bagot,  Green,  ami  others,  who  take 
their  places.  Then  enter  Norfolk,  defeiidunt, 
in  armour,  preceded  bij  a  Herald. 

K.  Ri<'h.  Marshal,  demand  of  yonder  cham- 

I)ion 
Tlie  Ciiuse  of  his  arrival  here  in  arms : 
Ask  him  his  name;  and  orderly  j)roceed 
To  swear  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause.       lo 
Mar.  In  God's  name  and  the  king's,  say 

who  thou  art, 
And  why  thou  com'at  thus  knightly  clad  in 

anus, 
Against  what  man  thou  com'st,  and  what  thy 

quarrel : 
Speak  truly,  on  thy  knighthood  and  thy  oath; 
As  so  defend  thee  heaven  and  thy  valour  I 
Nor.  My  name  is  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke 

of  Norfolk; 
Who  hither  come,  engaged  by  my  oath, — 
Wliich  God  defend  a  knight  should  violate  I — 
Both  to  defend  my  loyalty  and  truth 
To  God,  my  king,  and  my  succeeding  issue,  20 
Against  the  Duke  of  Hereford  that  appeals  me; 
Q  And,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  this  mine  arm, ) 
To  jirove  him,  in  defending  of  myself,  ] 

A  traitor  to  my  God,  my  kii^f,  and  me :]]         \ 
And  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven ! 

[He  takes  his  seat, 

s  Bold  ii  here  an  adTerbs  boldly. 
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ACT  1.  Scene  3. 


KING  RICHARD  11. 


ACT  L  Some  3. 


The  trumpets  sound.      EnJter   Bolinobrokb, 
apjoellanty  in  armoury  preceded  by  a  Herald. 

K.  Rich.  Marshal,  demand  of  yonder  knight 
in  arms, 
Both  who  he  is,  and  why  he  cometh  hither 
Thus  plated^  in  habiliments  of  war; 
And  formally,  according  to  our  law, 
Depose  him^  in  the  justice  of  his  cause.        so 
Jfar.  What  is  thy  name?  and  wherefore 
com^st  thou  hither, 
Before  King  Richard  in  his  royal  lists? 
Against  whom  comest  thou?  and  what's  thy 

quarrel? 
Speak  like  a  true  knight,  so  defend  thee  hea- 
ven! 
Baling.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and 
Derby, 
Am  I;  who  ready  here  do  stand  in  anns. 
To  prove,  by  God's  grace  and  my  lx)d}''8  valour. 
In  lists,  on  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Tliat  he  *8  a  traitor,  foul  and  dangerous,        30 
To  God  of  heaven.  King  Richard,  and  to  me; 
And  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven ! 

[He  (ales  his  seat. 
Mar.  On  pain  of  deatli,   no  pei^son  be  so 
bold. 
Or  diiring-hardy,  as  to  touch  the  lists. 
Except  the  marshal,  and  such  officers 
Appointed  to  direct  these  fair  designs. 

Baling.  Lord  marshal,  let  me  kiss  my  sove- 
reign's hand, 
And  bow  my  knee  before  his  majesty: 
For  Mowbray  and  myself  are  like  two  men 
Tliat  vow  a  long  and  weaiy  pilgrimage; 
Then  let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave  60 

And  loving  farewell  of  our  several  friends. 
Afar.  The  appellant  in  all  duty  greets  your 
highness. 
And  craves  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  take  his 
leave. 
K.  Rich.  We  will  descend,  and  fold  him  in 
our  arms. 

[Flourish  of  trumpets.     Bolinghroke  rises, 
and  I'fieels  to  the  King. 
Cousin  of  Herefird,  as  thy  cause  is  right, 
So  be  thy  fortune  in  tliis  royal  fight ! 


I  Plated,  clad  in  plated  armour. 
'  Depote  Aw/1,  take  his  evideiice  or  deposition. 
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[Farewell,  my  blood;'  which  if  to-day  thou 

shed,  [ 

Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead.    • 
Baling.  O,  let  no  noble  eye  pi"ofane  a  tear  ■ 
For  me,  if  I  be  gor'd  with  Mowbray's  spear:] 
As  confident  as  is  the  falcon's  flight  6i 

Against  a  bird,  do  I  with  Mowbray  fight— 
[To  Lord  Marshal]  My  loving  lord,  I  take  my 

leave  of  you ; — 
Of  you,  my  noble  cousin.  Lord  Aumerle ; 
f  Not  sick,  although  I  have  to  do  with  death,  I 
But  lusty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breatL — 
Lo,  as  at  English  feasts,  so  I  regreet^ 
The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the   end  most 

sweet :  ] 
[To  Gaunt]  O  thou,  the  earthly  author  of  my 

blood, — 
f  Whose  youthful  si)irit,  in  me  regenerate,  to 
Doth  with  a  two-fold  vigour  lift  me  up 
To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head, —  ]  i 

Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  i)rayera; 
And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lance's  poiut, 
f  That  it  may  enter  Mowbray's  waxen  ^  coat, 
And  furbish  new  the  name  of  John  o'  Gaunt, 
Even  in  the  lusty  haviour  of  his  son.  ] 
Gaunt.  God  in  thy  good  cause  make  thee 

prosperous! 
t  Be  swift  like  lightning  in  the  execution ; 
And  let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled,*         so 
Fall  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  casque        j 
Of  thy  adverse  pernicious  enemy :  ] 
Rouse  up  thy  youthful  blood,  be  valiant,  livel 
Baling.  Mine  innocency  and  Saint  Geoi:ge 

to  thrive !  ^  [He  tales  his  teat. 

Nor.  [Kneeling  to  the  King]  However  Go«I 

or  fortune  cast  my  lot, 
There  lives  or  dies,  true  to  King  RichardV 

throne, 
A  loyal,  just,  and  upright  gentleman : 
t  Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart  j 

Cast  off  his  chains  of  Iwndage,  and  embrace  ; 
His  golden  uncontroll'd  enfranchisement,  », 
More  than  my  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate  , 
This  feast  of  battle  with  mine  adversary.-;]  ^ 
Most    mighty    liege,— and    my    companion 

peers, — 

s  My  blood,  my  blood-relation. 
4  Regreet,  salute.  *  Waxen,  penetrable  as  wai 

«  EedoubUd,   pronounced    redoubeled,   as  a  qv»^' 
syllable.  ^  To  thrive =inake  me  to  thrive  or  succeed. 


ACT  I.  Soeno  8. 


KING  RICHARD  II. 


ACT  I.  Scene  3. 


Take  from  my  mouth  the  wish  of  happy  years: 
As  gentle  and  as  jocund  as  to  jest  95 

Go  I  to  fight :  truth  hath  a  quiet  breast. 

K.  Rich,  Farewell,  my  lord :  securely^  I  espy 
Virtue  witli  valour  couched  in  thine  eye. — 
Order  the  trial,  marshal,  and  begin. 

[Flourish  of  trumpets.     The  King  and 

t/ie  Lords  return  to  t/ieir  seats,  and 

the  Combatants  mount  their  horses. 

Mar,   Harry  of  Hei-eford,  Lancaster,  and 

Derby,  lOO 

Receive  thy  lance ;  and  God  defend  the  right  I 

Doling.  Strong  as  a  tower  in  hope,  I  cry 

amen. 
Mar.  [To  an  Oficer]  Go  bear  this  lance  to 

Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
First  Her.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster, 
and  Derby, 
Stands  here  for  God,  his  sovereign,  and  him- 
self, 
On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant. 
To  prove  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mow- 

tray, 
A  traitor  to  his  God,  his  king,  and  him ; 
And  dares  him  to  set  forwanl  to  the  fight. 
Sec.  Her.  Here  standeth  Thomas  Mowbray, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  no 

On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant. 
Both  to  defend  himself,  and  to  approve* 
Henry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
To  God,  his  sovereign,  and  to  him  disloyal ; 
J  t  Courageously,  and  with  a  free  desire, 
'Attending'  but  the  signal  to  begin.  ] 

Mar.   Sound,  trumpets;  and  set  forward, 

combatants.  [A  charge  sounded. 

Stay,  stay,  the  king  hatli  thrown  his  warder^ 

down. 

K.  Rich.  Let  them  lay  by  their  helmets  and 

their  spears,  119 

And  both  return  back  to  their  chairs  again : — 

[To  the  Lords]  Withdraw  with  us :  and  let  the 

trumpets  sound 
While*  we  return^  these  dukes  what  we  decree. 
[A  long  flo^irish.     The  Combatants  dis- 
mount, and  resume  their  chairs. 
Draw  near,  [To  the  Combatants] 

1  Securely,  certainly,  surely. 
>  Approve,  prove.  >  Attending,  awaiting. 

*  Warder,  the  truncheon  carried  by  the  king. 
»  WhUe,  until  •  Return,  report  to. 


And  list  what  with  our  council  we  have  done. 
For  tliat^  our  kingdom's  earth  should  not  be 

soil'd 
With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  fostered ; 
And  for  8  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspect 
Of  civil  wounds  plough'd  up  with  neighbours* 

swords ; 
f  And  for*  we  think  the  eagle- winged  pride 
Of  8ky-as])iring  and  ambitious  thoughts,      iso] 
With  rival-hating  envy,  set  on  you 
To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country's! 

cratlle 

Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep;! 
Which  so  rous'd  up  with  boisterous  untun'd! 

drums,  ) 

With    harsh-resounding    trumpets'    dreadful) 

bray,  ; 

And  grating  shock  of  wrathful  iron  arms,        ^ 
Might  from  our  quiet  confines  fright   fair^ 

peace,  < 

And  make  us  wade  even  in  our  kindred's^ 

blood;]  \ 

Therefore,  we  banish  you  our  territories : — 
You,  cousin  Herefonl,  \x\yoi\  pain  of  life,      140 
Till  twice  five  summers  have  enrich'd  our  fields 
Shall  not  regreet  our  fair  dominions, 
But  tread  the  stranger  ])atlis  of  banishment 
Boling.  Your  will  be  done :  this  must  my 

comfort  be, — 
Tliat  sun  tliat  warms  you  here  shall  shine  on 

me; 
And  those  his  golden  beams  to  you  here  lent 
Sliall  point  on  me  and  gild  my  banishment. 
A*.  Rich.  Norfolk,  for  thee  remains  a  heavier 

doom, 
Wliich  I  with  some  unwillingness  pronounce : 
The  iiy-slow  hours  shall  not  determinate     150 
Tlie  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear^  exile ; 
The  hopeless  word  of — "  never  to  return  " 
Breathe  I  against  thee,  u{>on  pain  of  life. 
Nor.  A  heavy  sentence,  my  most  sovereign 

liege. 
And  all  unlook'd    for  from  your  highness* 

mouth : 
t  A  dearer  merit,^®  not  so  deep  a  maim 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air. 
Have  I  deserved  at  your  highness'  hands.  ] 


'  For  that,  in  order  that 
*  Dear  here = heart-paining. 
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*  For,  because. 
1*  Merit,  reward. 


ACT  I.  Scene  3. 


KING  RICHARD  II. 


ACT  I.  Scene  8. 


^ 


The  language  I  have  leam'd  these  forty  years, 
My  native  English,  now  I  must  forego :       leo 
And  now  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more 
Than  an  unstringed  viol  or  a  harp, 
^^  Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cas'd  up, 
Or,  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 
That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony : 
Within  my  mouth  you    have  engaol'd^  my 

tongue. 
Doubly  portcullis'd  with  my  teeth  and  lips; 
And  dull  unfeeling  barren  ignorance 
Is  made  my  gaoler  to  attend  on  me. 
I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurse,  170 

Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now :  ] 
What  is   thy  sentence   then   but  speechless 

death. 
Which  robs  my  tongue  from  breathing  native 
breath? 
£K.  IMi.  It  boots  thee  not  to  be  compas- 
sionate :  ^ 
/After  our  sentence  plaining  comes  too  late. 
/     yor.  ]  Then  thus  I  turn  me  from  my  coun- 
try's light. 
To  dwell  in  solemn  sliades  of  endless  night. 

[Ooin^. 
K.  Rich,  Return  again,  and   take  an  oath 
with  thee.  [^Xorfolk  returns  to  King. 

Lay  on  our  royal  sword  your  banish'd  hands ; 
Swear  by  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  Grod, —  iso 
Oiu:  part  therein  ^  we  banish  with  yourselves, — 
To  keep  the  oath  that  we  administer : 
You   never   shall, — so   help  you   truth  and 

God:— 
Embrace  each  other's  love  in  banishment ; 
Nor  never  look  upon  each  other's  face ; 
Nor  never  write,  regreet,*  nor  reconcile 
This  louring  tempest  of  your  home-bred  hate; 
Nor  never  by  advised*  purpose  meet 
To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill  189 

'Gainst  us,  our  state,  our  subjects,  or  our  land. 
Boling.  I  swear. 
Nor.  And  I,  to  keep  all  this. 
Boling.  Q Norfolk,  so  far  as  to  mine  enemy : — 
By  this  time,  had  the  king  pennitted  us, 
/One  of  our  souls  had  wander'd  in  the  air, 


1  EngaoTd,  imprisoned. 

2  To  be  coinpasnonaU,  to  appeal  to  compaMion. 

»  Our  part  therein,  i.e.  the  duty  or  allegiance  you  owe 
to  US.  4  liegreet,  salute  one  another. 

*  Advised,  concerted. 
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Banish'd  this  frail  sepiilchre  of  our  flesh, 
As  now  our  flesh  is  banish'd  from  this  land :]; 
Confess  thy  treasons  ere  thou  fly  the  realm ; 
Since  thou  hast  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
The  clogging  burthen  of  a  guilty  soul.  200 

Nor.  No,  Bolingbroke:  if  ever  I  were  traitor. 
My  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life, 
And  I  from  heaven  banish'd,  as  from  hence ! 
But  what  thou  art,   God,   thou,  and   I  do 

know; 
And  all  too  soon,  I  fear,  the  king  shall  rue. — 
Farewell,  my  liege. — Now  no  way  can  I  stray; 
Save  back  to  England,  all  the  world 's  my  way. 

[Exit. 
K.  Rich.  Uncle,  even  in  the  glasses  of  thine 

eyes 
I  see  thy  grieved  heart :  thy  sad  aspect       209 
Hath  from  the  number  of  his  banish'd  yeai-s 
Pluck'd  four  away.     [To  BoHngbroke]    Six 

frozen  winters  spent, 
Return  with  welcome  home  from  banishment 
Boling.  How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  httle 

word! 
Four  lagging  winters  and  four  wanton  springs 
End  in  a  word  :  such  is  the  breath  of  kings. 
Gaunt.  I  thank  my  liege,  that  in  regard  of 

me 
He  shortens  four  years  of  my  son's  exfle : 
But  little  vantage  shall  I  reap  thereby ; 
For,  ere  the  six  years  that  he  hath  to  spend 
Can  change  their  moons  and  bring  their  timea 

about,  «• 

My  oil-dri'd  lamp  and  time-bewasted  light 
Shall  be  extinct  with  age  and  endless  night; 
fMy  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done, 
And  blindfold  death  not  let  me  see  my  son. 
K,  RicL  Why,  uncle,  thou  hast  many  years 

to  live.  , 

Gaunt.  But  not  a  minute,  king,  that  tliou 

canst  give : 
Shorten  my  dayB  thou  canst  with  sullen  sorrow,  j 
And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a 

morrow ; 
Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age, 
But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage ;       230 ; 
Thy  word  is  current  with  him  for  my  death, 
But    dead,    thy    kingdom    cannot    buy   my 

breath.  ]  ' 

K.  Rich.  Thy  son   is  banish'd  upon  good 

advice, 


KING  RICHARD  IL 


ACT  1.  Boas*  a. 


Whereto  thy  tongue  a  party- verdict'  gave: 
Why   at   our  justice    Beem'st   thou    then   tc 
lour?  13: 

Q  (j'auni.  Things  aweet  to  taste  prove  in  di- 
me as  a  judge ;  but  I  had  rather 
'  You  would  have  bid  me  argue  like  a  father. 


i 


0,  liad  it  been  a  stranger,  not  my  child, 

To  Htiiouth^  his  fault  I  should  have  been  mon 

A  parti;il  slander'  sought  I  to  avoid,  mi 

And  in  the  sentence  my  own  life  dertroy'd. 
Alas,  I  look'd  when  some  of  you  should  say, 
I  was  too  strict  to  make  mine  own  away ; 


^But  you  gave  leave  to  my  unwilling  tongue 

<  Against  my  will  to  do  myself  tliis  wrong. 

\     A'.  Rich.  ]   Cousin,   farewell ; — and,   uncle, 

bid  him  so : 
Six  years  we  banish  him,  and  he  shall  go. 
[Flouruh.    Exeunl  King  Hichard  and  train. 
Awn.  Coumn,  farewell :  what  presence^  must 
not  know,  24» 

From  where  you  do  remain  let  paper  show. 

1  Partg-n^M.  •  verdict  in  which  he  took  p»rt. 
•  To  wmootk.  M  palUiU. 
■  J  parti^  tiander.  i 


Mar.  My  lord,  no  leave  take  I ;  for  I  will 
ride,  ui 

As  far  as  land  will  let  me,  by  your  side. 

Gaunt.  0,  to  what  purpose  dost  thou  hoard 
thy  words, 
That  thou  retum'st  no  greeting  to  thy  friendat 

Solinff.  I  have  too  few  to  take  my  leave  of 

When  the  tongue's  ofBce  should  be  prodigal 
To  breathe  th'  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart. 
[ffaMn/.Thygriefisbutthyabsenceforatims,J 
Boliiiff.  Joy  absent,  grief  is  present  for  that' 


ACT  I.  Soune  3. 


KING  RICHARD  II. 


ACT  I.  Soeno  4. 


J     Gaunt,  What  is  six  winters?  they  are  quickly 
gone.  2tfo 

Boliiig.   To  men  in  joy;   but  grief  makes 

one  hour  teiL 
Gaunt.  Call  it  a  travel*  that  thou  tak'st  for 
/         pleasure. 
)     Baling,  My  heart  will  sigh  when  I  miscall 

>  it  so, 

>  Which  finds  it  an  enforced  pilgrimage. 

^  Gaunt,  The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary 
^         steps 

^Esteem  as  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  set 
/The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return. 
'     Boling.  Nay,  rather,  every  tedious  stride  I 
\         make 

r  Will  but  remember  me  what  a  deal  of  world* 
'1  wander  from  the  jewels  that  I  love.  270 

'Must  I  not  serve  a  long  appi'enticehood 
^To  foreign  passages;  and  in  the  end, 
^Having  my  freedom,  boast  of  nothing  else 
<But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief?] 
Gaunt.  All  places  tliat  the  eye  of  heaven 
visits 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens. 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus ; 
There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity. 
Think  not  the  king  did  banish  thee,  279 

But  thou  the  king :  woe  doth  the  heavier  sit, 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 
.[|Go,  say, — I  sent  thee  forth  to  purchaae' 
'         honour, 

/  And  not — the  king  exfl'd  thee ;  or  suppose 
'  Devouring  2)estilence  hangs  in  our  air, 

<  And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime : 

<  Look,  what  thy  soul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 

'  To  lie  that  way  thou  go^st,  not  whence  thou 
*         com'st : 

<  Suppose  the  singing-birds  musicians, 
The  grass  whereon  thou  tread^st  the  presence* 

strewed,  289 

J  The  flowers  fair  ladies,  and  thy  steps  no  more 
iThan  a  delightful  measure  or  a  dance ;  ] 

For  gnarling*  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite  . 

The  man  that  mocks  at  it  and  sets  it  light^ 


1  A  travel,  i.e.  a  journey:  there  is  probably  some  pun 
intended  on  the  words  trawl  and  travail. 
3  What  a  deal  qf  vforld,  i.e.  what  a  long  distance, 
s  Purchase,  acquire.        *  Presence,  presence-chamber. 

*  Onariing,  growling. 

•  Sett  it  light,  makes  light  of  it. 
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Boling,  O,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  baud 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  i 
Or  cloy  the  hungiy  edge  of  ap|>etite 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast? 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow 
By  thinking  on  fantastic^  summer's  heat? 
O,  no  I  the  apprehension*  of  the  good  300 

Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse : 
Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more 
Than  when  he  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  sore. 

Gaunt,  Come,  come,  my  son,  I  '11  bring*  thee 
on  thy  way: 
Had  I  tliy  youth  and  cause,  I  would  not  stay. 

Bolvig.  Then,  England's  ground,  farewell; 

sweet  soil,  adieu; 

My  mother,  and  my  nurse,  that  bears  me  yet  I 

Where'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can,       m 

Though  banish'd,  yet  a  true-bom  Englishman. 

[Ejceunt 

t  Scene  IV.    Coveivtry,    A  room  in  the  Kin^s ', 

castle. 

Enter  from  one  side  Kino  Richard,  Baoot, 
atid  Green;  from  the  other  the  Duke  of 

AUMERLE. 

K.  Rich,  We  did  observe. — Cousin  Aumerle, 
How  fai*  brought  you  high  Hereford  on  his 
way? 
Aum,  I  brought  high  Hereford,  if  you  calli 
him  so, 
But  to  the  next  highway,  and  there  I  left  him- J 
A".  Rich,  And  say,  what  store  of  parting' 

tears  were  shed? 

Aum>.  Faith,  none  for  me;*®  except  the  north-' 

east  wind,  { 

Which  then  blew  bitterly  against  our  faces,    > 

Awak'd  the  sleeping  rheum,  and  so  by  chance  j 

Did  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a  tear.      ; 

K.  Rich.  What  said  our  cousin  when  yon; 

parteii  with  him?  ^^ 

Aum.  "Farewell:"  j 

And,  for**  my  heart  disdained  that  my  tongue j 

Should  so  profane  the  word,  th4t  taught  nie| 

craft  ^ 

To  counterfeit  oppression  of  such  grief,         ! 

That  words  seem'd  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grave. , 

'  Fantattic,  i.e.  that  exists  only  in  fancy. 

*  Apprehension,  imagination.        *  Bring,  acconipsn7> 

1*  For  me,  on  my  part  >i  For,  because. 


ACT  I.  Scene  4. 


KTNG  RICHARD  IL 


ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


/Many,    would    the    word    "farewell"   have 

\         leiigthen'd  hours 

!  Aud  added  years  to  his  short  banishment, 

/He  should  have  had  a  volume  of  "farew^ells;" 

[  But  since  it  would  not,  he  had  none  of  me. 
A'.  liicL  He  is  our  cousin,  cousin ;  but 't  is 
doubt,^  20 

^When  time  shall  call  him  home  from  banish- 

(^         ment, 

!  Whether  our  kinsman  come  to  see  his  friends. 

'  Ourself  and  Bushy,  Bagot  here,  and  Green, 

.  Observ'd  his  couiiahip  to  the  common  people; 
How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy; 

,  Wh;it  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves; 

.  Wooing   poor   craftsmen  "with   the   craft   of 

smiles. 
And  patient  underbearing^  of  his  fortune. 
As  't  were  to  banish  their  affects  with  him.  so 
Oft*  goes  his  boimet  to  an  oyster- wench; 
A  bnice  of  dmymen  bid  Grod  speed  him  well, 
And  had  tlie  tribute  of  his  supple  knee, 

.With  ** Thanks,  my  countrymen,  my  loving 

^         friends ; " 

^  As  were  cur  EngLand  in  reversion  his, 

<  And  he  our  subjects'  next  degree  in  hope. 

\     Green.  Well,  lie  is  gone;  and  with  him  go 

]         these  thoughts. — 

J  Now  for  the  rebels  wliich  stand  out  in  Ire- 

'f         land, — 

'  Expedient^  manage*  must  be  made,  my  liege. 
Ere  further  leisure  yield  them  further  means 

,  For  their  advantage  and  your  higlmess'  loss.  4i 


K.  Rich.  We  will  ourself  in  j)er8on  to  this. 


war: 


i2, 


And,  for*  our  coff*ers,  with  too  great  a  court  f 
And  liberal  largess,  ai*e  gro^iTi  somewhat  light,  f 
We  are  enforc'd  to  farm  our  royal  realm;  ; 
The  i-evenue  whereof  sliall  furnish  us  ? 

For  our  affairs  in  hand :  if  that  come  short,  ? 
Our  substitutes  at  home  sliall  have  blank  char-  i 

ters; 
Whereto,  when  they  shall  know  what  men  are , 

ricli,  '. 

Tliey  sliall  subscribe  them  for  large  sums  of 

gold,  60 . 

And  send  them  after  to  supply  our  wants;  ^ 
For  we  will  make  for  Ii'eland  presently. 


Enter  Busiir. 

Bushy,  w^hat  news?  '[ 

Bushy.  Old  John  of  Gaunt  is  grievous  sick,  J 

my  lord,  f 

Suddenly  taken ;  and  liath  sent  ])ost  haste 

To  entreat  your  majesty  to  visit  him. 

A'.  Rich.  Where  lies  he? 

Bushy.  At  Ely  House.  { 

K.  Rich.  Now  \mi  it,  God,  in  the  physician's  > 

mind  ^ 

To  help  him  to  his  grave  immediiitely !  toi 

The  lining  of  his  coflfers  shall  make  coats 

To  deck  our  soldiera  for  these  Irisli  wai-s. — 

Come,  gentlemen,  let's  all  go  visit  him: 

Pray  God  we  may  make  haste,  and  come  too' 

Lite  1  .  \ 

AIL  Amen.  [E.v€unt,^\ 


ACT    IL 


Scene  I.     London.     A  room  in  Ely  Ilouse^ 

llolborn. 

John  op  Gaunt  sick  on  cowh;  the  Duke  of 
York,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and 
others  standing  by  him. 

Gaunt.  Will  the  king  come,  that  I  may 
breathe  my  last 
In  wholesome  counsel  to  his  linstaid^  youth? 

1  Doubt,  matter  of  doubt.      >  Underbtaring,  enduring. 

*  Expedisnt,  expeditioiu. 

<  Manage,  management ;  lettled  pUni.    •  For,  became. 


York.  Vex  not  yourself,  nor  strive  not  with 

your  breath;  8 

For  all  in  vain  comes  counsel  to  his  ear. 
Gaunt.  O,  but  they  say  the  tongues  of  dying 

men 
Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony: 
[|  Where  words  are  scai*ce,  they  are  seldom 

s}>ent  in  vain. 
For  they  breathe  truth  that  breathe  their  •) 

words  in  jiain.  i 


i 


•  Unttaid,  fickle. 
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ft't-usZ.  \Jj.  Lfj-m  zzjkZ  LAoe  c*di#  my  o\iu;«" 

'^^I'J  <^/auiit  iiA-rr>L  AL'i  jTiiLt  in  i^ilj  'A 
Within  me  zri«^f  hath  kept  a  tefiivu^  fast: 
A  fi'l  who  a1iG<tairj.4  fn^m  meat,  that  U  not  irauLt 
For  H\*r*:i}ingEn^bLDd  long  time  have  I  wat^h  il; 

*  Knry  ■  malire.  •  B!y  =  on  acconnt  of 

<>  CvmpmUUin,  bodily  lUte. 


ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


KING  RICHARD  II. 


ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


Watching  breeds   leanness,    leanness   is    all 

gaunt : 
The  pleasure  that  some  fathers  feed  \i\xm,    79 
I.s  my  strict  fast, — I  mean,  my  children's  looks; 
And  therein  fasting,  hast  thou  made  me  gaunt: 
^ Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave, 
(Wh<.>.se  hollow  womb  inherits^   nought  but 
{         bones. 

K.  Iii'/i.  Can  sick  men  jilay  so  nicely ^  with 
their  names'? 
'      Gannt.  No,  misery  makes  s[yoYt  to  mock 

itself : 
Since  thou  dost  seek  to  kill  my  name  in  me, 
'  I  m«>ck  my  name,  great  king,  to  flatter  thee. 
K.  Rich.  Should  dying   men  flatter  with 

those  that  live  ? 
Gaunt.  No,  no,  men  living  flatter  those  that 

die. 
K.  Rich.  Thou,  now  a  dying,   say'st  thou 
flatter'st  me.  90 

Gaunt.  O,   no!  thou  diest,  though   I  the 

sicker  be. 
K.  Rich.  I  am  in  health,  I  breathe,  and  see 
{         thee  ill. 

Gaunt.  Now  He  that  made  me  knows  I  see 
thee  ill;] 
111  in  myself  to  see,  and  in  thee  seeing  ill. 
Thy  death-bed  is  no  les-ser  than  thy  Land 
Wherein  thou  liest  in  reputation  sick; 
And  thou,  too  careless  patient  as  thou  art, 
Comniitt'st  thy  anointeil  IxKly  to  the  cure 
Of  those  i)hysicians  that  first  womided  thee: 
A  tlK)Usand  flatterers  ait  within  thy  crown,  lOO 
Wluwe  comi)a^  is  no  bigger  than  thy  head ; 
Q  And  yet,  incage<l  in  so  small  a  verge. 
The  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  tlian  tliy  land.  ] 
O,  had  thy  grandsire,  with  a  prophet's  eye. 
Seen  how  his  son's  son  should  destroy  his  sons. 
From  forth  thy  reach  he  would  have  laid  thy 

shame, 
l>ei>o8ing  thee  before  thou  wert  possess'd, 
;[^  Which  art  possess'd'  now  to  depose  thyself. 
'  Wliy,  cousin,  wert  thou  regent  of  the  world, 
It  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  lease;    no 
;  But  for  thy  world  enjoying  but  this  land. 
Is  it  not  more  than  shiime  to  shame  it  so?] 
Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  king : 


1  litheriU,  posMsus,  contains.        *  yieely,  fancifully. 
*  Poattu'df  mail,  possessed  by  a  devil :  there  is  a  play 
upon  the  word  poueu'd. 


Thy  state  of  law*  is  bondslave  to  the  Law;  ii4 
And  thou — 

A'.  Rich.  [PoinHnff  at  Gaunf^  A  lunatic  lean- 

witted  fool. 
Presuming  on  an  ague's  j>rivilege, 
Dar'st  with  thy  frozen  admonition 
Make  pale  our  cheek,  chasing  the  royal  blood, 
With  fury,  from  his  native  residence. 
Now,  l)y  my  seat's  right  royal  majesty,        120 
Wert  thou  not  brother  to  great  Edwanl's  son,° 
Tliis  tongue  tluit  runs  so  roundly**  in  thy  head 
Should  run  thy  head  from  thy  un reverent 

slioulders. 
Gaunt.  0,  sjiare  me  not,  my  brother  Edward's 

son. 
For  tliat  I  was  his  father  Edwanl's  son ; — 
Q  That  blood  already,  like  the  pelican,  ^ 

Hast  thou  tapp'd  out,  and  drunkenly  carous'd:  ^ 
My  brotlier  GlosU^r,  plain  well-meaning  soul, —  > 
Whom  fair  befal  in  heaven  'mongst  happy? 

souls ! —  > 

May  be  a  precedent  and  witness  good  130> 

That  thou  respect'st  nof^  spilling  Edward's^ 

blood :  ]  < 

Join  with  the  present  sickness  that  I  liave; 
And  tliy  unkindness  l>e  like  cr(K)ked  age. 
To  cro])  at  once  a  t  )o  long  wither'd  flower. 
Live  in  thy  shame,  but  die  not  shame  with 

thee : 
Tliese  wonls  hereafter  thy  tormentors  be  I — 
Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave: 
Love  they®  to  live  that  love  and  honour  have. 

[Gaufit  i^  home  off  on  couch  hy  Attendants^ 
followed  hy  Northumberland. 
K.  Rich.  And  let  them  die  that  age  and  sul- 

lens  Lave; 
For  both  hast  thou,  and  both  become  the  grave. 
Yorir.   Beseech  your  majesty,  impute  his 

words  141 

To  wayward  sickliness  and  age  in  him: 
He  loves  you,  on  my  life,  and  holds  you  dear 
As  Harry  Duke  of  Hereford,  were  he  here. 
A'.  Rich.  Right,  you  say  true:  as  Hereford's 

love,  so  his; 
As  theirs,  so  mine;  and  all  be  as  it  is. 

*  State  qf  law,  le^l  stntus  or  condition. 

<  Great  Edward's  son,  i.e.  the  Black  Prince,  Richard's 
father.  *  Roundly,  without  check. 

'  Iictt2)eet'iit  not,  heedvst  not 

*  Love  they,  ie.  let  them  lore. 
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ACT  II.  s™.  1,  KINO  EICHAED  IL 

lie-enter  Northdmbebland. 


North.  Mj  liege,  old  Gfnint  commendB  him 
to  your  niajeaty.  uv 

K.  Hick.  What  aays  he? 

North.  Nay,  nothing;  all  ia  said: 

Hia  tongue  ia  now  n  striiigless  instrument; 
Woids,  life,  and  all,  old  Lancaster  hath  ?]it;nt 


ACT  II.  SaiH  1. 

.t  that  must  be  bank- 


Ytrt.  Be  York  the  m 

Though   death   be   poor,    it    ends    a    mortal 

A'.  Rii-k.  The  rtpeat  fruit  first  falls,  and  ao 
doth  he; 
His  time  is  apent,  our  pilgrimage  must  be.' 
So  much  for  that — Now  for  our  Irish  wars; 
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We  must  »up|ilant  those  rough  rug-heailed' 

Which  live  like  venom,  where  no  venom  elee, 
But  only  they  have  [)rivilege  to  live. 
And  for*  theae  great  afFairs  do  aak  some  charge, 
Towards  our  aaaistance  we  do  seize  to  us      \m 
The  plate,  coin,  revenues,  and  moveables. 
Whereof  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  atand  poaseaa'd. 

J     C  y^f^'-  How  long  shall   I  be  patient?  ah, 

S         how  long 

JShall  tender  duty  make  me  suffer  wrong? 

'Not  (ilcBittir's  death,  nor  Hereford's  baniah- 


JNot  (.la 


9  rebukes,  nor  Englanil'a  private 


jNor  the  jireventioii  of  poor  Bolingbroke 
J  About  hia  marriage,  nor  ray  own  dis^raM, 
jHavu  ever  made  mo  sour  my  patient  cheek, 

1  3l«it  hi.  li  /«t  U>  come. 

•  Ktriit,  Ilghl-uTneil  fuot-iuldlen        '  Fnr,  bectiw 


Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  my  aovereign's  fac«.— 
I  am  tiie  last  of  noble  Edwanl's  sons,  i7i; 
Of  whom  thy  father.  Prince  of  Wales,  wasfitrt: 
In  war  waa  never  lion  rag'd  more  fierce, 
In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mil<l, 
Tlian  was  that  yoitug  and  princely  geiitleium. 
His  face  thon  hast,  for  even  so  look'd  he,  ) 
Accomplish'd  with  the  number  <if  tliy  houn;  ; 
But  when   he   frowu'd,   it  was   against  the, 

French, 
And  not  against  hia  friends;  his  noble  hanrtw: 
Did  win  what  he  did  spend,  and  ajieiit  not  tint 
Wliieh  hia  triumjihant  fatJier'a  hanil  had  won; 
Hia  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindreil  bli""!, 
But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kiu. 
O  Hichard '.  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief,   r 
Or  else  he  never  would  comiiare  between. 
A'.  liic/i.  Why,  uncle,  what's  the  malt.Ti]i 
Yort.  O  my  liege, 

Pardon  me,  it  you  pleaae;  if  not,  I,  jikas'd 
Not  to  be  pardon'd,  am  content  witluil. 


Ml. 


KING  RICHAED  II. 


ACT  II.  Some  1. 


J  seize  and  gripe  into  your  hands  1S9 
ies  and  rights  of  banish'd  Hereford  ? 
nt  dead,  and  doth  not  Hereford  live? 
Craunt  just,  and  is  not  Harry  true? 
e  one  deserve  to  have  an  heir? 
heir  a  well-deserving  son? 
sford's  rights  away,  and  take  from 

rs  and  his  customary  rights ; 
•morrow,  then,  ensue ^  to-day; 
'self ;  for  how  art  thou  a  king 
r  sequence  and  succession?  199 

i  God — God  forbid  I  say  true ! — ] 
wrongfully  seize  Herefonl's  rights, 
le  letters  ])atents  that  he  hath 
Dmeys-genei-al  to  sue 
,  and  deny  his  offer'd  homage,  ] 
;  a  tliousand  dangers  on  your  head, 
,  thousand  well-diaposed  hearts, 
*  my  tender  ixitience  to  those  thoughts 
lour  and  allegiance  cannot  thhik. 

Think  what  you  will,  wc  seize  into 
mds 

his  goods,  his  money,  and  his  Lands. 
'11  not  be  by  the  while:  my  liege, 
ell:  211 

ensue  hereof,  there's  none  can  tell; 
bad  courses  may  be  understooil 

events  can  never  fall  out  good.  ] 

[Kvii. 
.  Go,  Bushy,  to  the  Earl  of  Wilt- 
straight  : 

epair  to  us  to  Ely  House 
is  business.     To-morrow  next 
»r  Ireland ;  and  't  is  time,  I  trow : 
•eate,  in  absence  of  ouraelf,  2i9 

York  lord  governor  of  England ; 
just,  and  always  lov'd  us  well. — 

our  queen:   to-morrow  must  we 

for  our  time  of  stay  is  slu)!!. 

isfi.     E.veunt  Kiiufy  Qnecn^  AunierUy 

Bnahtf^  (ire.en^  *tnd  Ihgot. 

Well,  lords,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
d. 
nd  living  too;   for  now  his  son  is 


t,  follow, 
oncemiug. 


-  Prick,  spur,  incite. 
<  To  Ke,  to  look  to. 


^ViMo,  Barely*  in  title,  not  in  revenue. 
North,  Richly  in  both,  if  justice  had  her 

right 
Ro98,  My  heart  is  great ;  but  it  must  break 
with  silence, 
Ere 't  be  disburdened  with  a  liberal®  tongue. 
North.  Nay,  speak  thy  mind ;  and  let  him 
ne'er  speak  more  2.'!0 

That  speaks  thy  words  again  to  do  thee  harm! 
WUlo.   Tends  thdt  thou'dst  speak  to  the 
Duke  of  Hereford  ? 
If  it  be  so,  out  with  it  boldly,  man ; 
Quick  is  mine  ear  to  hear  of  good  towards 
him. 
Ro88.  No  good  at  all  that  I  can  do  for  him ; 
Unless  you  call  it  good  to  i)ity  him, 
Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony.  ] 
North.   Now,  afore  God,  'tis  shame  such 
wrongs  are  borne 
Q  In  him,  a  royal  prince,  and  many  moe  5 

Of  noble  bloo<l  in  this  declining  land.  ]        240 
The  king  is  not  himself,  but  l>asely  led 
By  flfvtterers ;  and  what  they  will  inform, 
Merely  in  hate,  'gainst  any  of  us  all, 
Tliat  will  the  king  severely  prosecute 
'Gainst  us,  our  lives,  our  children,  and  our 

heirs. 
^Ros8.   The  commons  hath   he  pill'd^  with 

grievous  taxes. 
And   lost  their  hearts:   the  nobles  hath  he 

fin'd 
For  ancient  quarrels,   and   quite   lost  thtiir 
hearts.  -, 

WUlo.  And  daily  new  exactions  are  devis'd, ', 
As  blanks,®  benevolences, — I  wot  not  what :  2ri0 ;' 
But  what,  o'  Gk>d's  name,  doth  become  of  this? , 
North.  Wars  have  not  wasted  it,  for  waiVd 
he  hath  not, 
But  basely  yielded  upon  compromise 
That  which  his  .ancestors  achiev'd  with  blows: 
More  hath  he  spent  in  peace  tlnvn  they  in 
wars. 
Bosf.  The  Karl  of  W^iltshire  hath  tlie  realm  , 

in  farm.  ] 
WUlo.  The  king's  grown  liankru])t,  like  a 
broken  man. 


»  Barely,  only.  «  Liberal,  free,  unfettered. 

'  Pai'd,  pillaRed. 

*  Blankt,  promises  to  pay  certain  contributions,  the 
I    amount  being  left  in  blank. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


KING  RICHAKD  II. 


ACT  IL  Scene  1 


Xorth.  Reproach  aiid  dissolutioii  hangeth 

o'er  him. 
Ross.  He  hath  not  money  for  these  Irish 
wars,  259 

His  burthenous  taxations  notwithstanding, 
But  by  the  robbing  of  the  banisli'd  duke. 
Xorth.  His  noble  kinsman :  most  degenerate 
king ! 
^But,   fiords,   we   hear  this  fearful   temi)est 
\         sing, 

i  Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm ; 
)  We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails, 
^And  yet  we  strike*  not,  but  securely ^  perish. 

<  Ross.  We  see  the  very  wreck  that  we  must 

<  suffer ; 

^  And  unavoided^  is  the  danger  now. 
For  suflfering  so  the  causes  of  our  wi-eck. 
Xorth.  Not  so;]  even  through  the  hollow 
eyes  of  death  2T0 

I  spy  life  peering ;  but  I  dare  not  say 
How  near  the  tidings  of  our  comfort  is. 

WUlo.  Nay,  let  us  share  thy  thoughts,  as 

thou  dost  oui's. 
Ross.  Be  confident  to  speak,  Northumber- 
land : 
We  three  are  but  thyself ;  and,  speaking  so. 
Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts ;  therefore,  be 
bold. 
Xorth.   Then  thus:   I   have  from  Port  le 
Blanc,  a  bay 
In  Brittany,  received  intelligence 
J  That  Harry  Duke  of  Hereford,  QRainold  Lord 
/         Cobham, 

[■  [  The  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel  ]        280 
i  That  late  broke  from  the  Duke  of  Exeter, 
'  His  brother.  Archbishop  late  of  Canterbury, 
•  Sir  Thomas   Erpingham,  Sii*  Thomas  Rim- 
'i         ston, 

\  John  Norbury,  Robert  Waterton,  and  Francis 
?         Coint, 
.All   these]  well  furnished   by  the  Duke  of 

Bretagne 
With  eight  tall  ships,  three  thousand  men  of 

war, 
Are  makhig  hither  with  all  due  expedience,* 
And  ahortlv  mean  to  touch  our  northern  shore: 

1  Strike,  i.e.  strike  or  lower  our  sails. 

2  Securely,  ue.  in  our  false  security. 

*  Uiiavoided,  unavoidable. 

*  Expedience,  expedition. 

41() 


[Perhaps  they  hail  ere  this,  but  that  they 

stay^  289 

The  first  departing  of  the  king  for  Ireland.  ] 
If  then  we  shall  shake  oflf  our  slavish  yoke, 
[^Imp  out®  our  drooping  country's    broken 

wing, 
Redeem  from  broking  pawn"  the  blemish 'd 

crown. 
Wipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  sceptre's  gilt, 
And  make  high  majesty  look  like  itself,  ] 
Away  with  me  in  post  to  Ravenspurg ; 
But  if  you  faint,®  as  fearing  to  do  so, 
Stay  and  be  secret,  and  myself  will  go 

Ross.  To  horse,  to  horse !  urge  doubts  to 

them  that  fear. 
IPiZ/o.  Hold  out  my  horse,®  and  I  wiU  first 

be  there.  [Exeunt,    300 

Scene  II.    A  room  in  Windsor  Casile. 

Enter  Queen,  Busht,  and  Baoot. 

Bushi/.  Madam,  your  majesty  is  too  much 

sad: 
You  promis'd,  when  you  parted  with  the  king, 
To  lay  aside  life-harming  heaviness, 
And  entertain  ^^  a  cheerful  disposition.^ 
Qiieen.  To  please  the  king,  I  did ;  to  plesse 

myself, 
I  cannot  do  it ;  yet  I  know  no  cause 
Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  grief, 
Save  bidding  farewell  to  so  sweet  a  guest 
As  my  sweet  Richai*d :  yet  again,  methiuks, 
Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb, 
Is  coming  towaixls  me,  and  my  inward  soul 
With   nothing   trembles:    at  some   thfng  it 

grieves,  12 

More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord  the 

king. 
Bushy.  Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty 

shadows. 
Which  ^2  shows^^  like  grief  itself,  but  is  notw; 
QFor  sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears,^ 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects;      / 


*  Stay,  await  « Imp  out^  repair. 
'  Broking  pawn,  the  pawnbroker. 

*  Faint,  are  faint-hearted. 

*  Hold  oxtt  my  horse,  if  my  horse  hold  out. 

!•  Entertain,  maintain.  11  J>i»pontion,  mood. 

13  Which =each  of  which.  "  Showt,  looks. 


KING  EICHAED  II. 


(Like  ptirapectlves,  which  riglitly'  gaz'd  upon 
sShow  nothing  but  confusion,— e/d  awry 
^Dietinguish  form:  so  your  Bweet  majesty,    so 
iLooking  awry  upon  your  lord's  Jeiiarture, 
{ Finds  shaj>es  of  grief,  more  than  himself,  to 
\        wal 

Whch    lookd  on  aa    t   is,    s     o  ght  but 
!         shadows 

Of  l^hat    t  la  noL  ]     Then    thnce  grac      b 


More  than  yoHr  lord's  departure  weep  not: 

Or  if  it  be,  't  is  with  false  sorrow's  eye. 
Which  for  tilings  true  weeps  thJTigs  imaginary. 
(/iieeii.  It  niiiy  be  so;  but  yet  my  inward 
so  I 
Persua  lea  me  t  s  otl  erw  se    howe  er  t  be 
I  cann  t  b  t  be  sal     »  hea  y  sad  so 

Ah      tlougli,  o      th    k    g   on  no  thought  I 


Makes  me  with  heavynothing  faint  and  shrink. 
J     Q Buthi/.  T  is  nothing  but  conceit,*  my  gra- 

;     Queen.  Tis  nothing  less:^  conceit  ia  still 

;        derived 

{From  some  forefather  grief;  mine  is  not  so, 

;  For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief ; 

,Or  something  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve: 

'  T  is  in  reversion  that  I  do  possess ; 

( But  what  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known ;  what 

-I  cannot  name;  'tis  nameless  woe,  I  wot.^  id 

■  Slghay.  trnm  Ui«  fnint.  '  Conceit,  fniicy. 

*'TH  nmhing  Itu,  i.i.  It  l>  mithtng  Ijut  ((hit> 
VOL.  II. 


Enter  Grees. 

Oreen.   God  save  your  majesty !   and  well 

met,  gentlemen  i 

I  hope  the  king  is  not  yet  sliijijiM  for  Ireland. 

Queen.  Whv  hop'st  thou  so'(  'tis  better  hope 

he  is; 

For  his  designs  cinve  haste,  his  haste  good 

Then  wherefore  dost  thou  hope  he  is  not 
shipp'd? 
On-ctu   [Tliat  he,  our  hojie,  might  havej 
retir'd  *  his  power,  J 

•  Rtlir'd.  wklidnwn. 


ACT  II.  floeae  8. 


KING  RICHARD  II. 


ACT  II.  SoeiM  2. 


;  And  driven  into  despair  an  enemy's  hope, 
*!  Who  strongly  hath  set  footing  in  this  land :  ] 
The  banish'd  Bolingbroke  rejjeals^  himself, 
And  with  uplifted  arms  is  safe  arri^^d  so 

At  Ravenspurg. 

Queen.  Now  God  in  heaven  forbid  ! 

Green.  Ah,  madam,  t  is  too  trae :  and  that 
is  worse, — 
The  Lord   Northumberland,   his  son  young 

Henry  Percy, 
The    Lords   of   Ross,    Beaumond,   and   Wil- 

loughby, 
With  all  their  powerful  friends,  are  fled  to 
him. 
Bushy.  Why  have  you  not  proclaim'd  N(»rth- 
umberland. 
And  all  the  rest  revolted  faction,  traitors) 
Onen,  We  have :  whereon  the  Eari  of  Wor- 
oester 
Hath  broke  his  staff,  resigned  his  stewardship, 
AiKi  all  the  household  servants  fled  with  him 
To  Bolingbroke.  6i 

Queen.  So,  Green,  thoa  art  the  midwife  to 
my  woe, 
And  Bolingbroke  my  sorrow's  dismal  heir: 
Now  hath  my  soul  brought  forth  her  prodigy. 
And  I,  a  gasping  new-deliver'd  mother. 
Have  woe  to  woe,  Borrow  to  sorrow  join'd. 
Btuhy.  Deqnir  not^  madam. 
Queeju  Who  shaD  hinder  met 

I  will  deqnir,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  OQEeuing  hope :  he  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parasite,  a  keei>er  back  of  death,  70 

Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life. 
Which  false  hope  lingers^  in  extremity. 
Green.  Here  comes  the  Duke  of  York. 
Queen.  With  signs  of  war  about  his  aged 
neck : 
O,  full  of  careful'  business  are  his  looks! 

Enter  York. 

Uncle,    for    Goil's    sake,    speak    comfortable 

words. 
Fori:  Should  I  do  so,  I  should  belie  my 

thoughts : 
Comfort 's  in   heaven ;    and   we  are  on  the 

earth, 


1  Repeals,  recalls.        ^  Lingers,  causes  to  linger, 
s  Careful,  anxious. 
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Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  care,  and 

grief. 
Your  husband,  he  is  gone  to  save  far  off,      » 
WhUst  others  come  to  make  him  lose  at  home: 
Here  am  I  left  to  underprop  his  land, 
Who,  weak  with  age,  cannot  support  myself: 
Now  comes  the  sick  hour  that  his  surfeit 

made; 
Now  shall  he  try  his  friends  that  flattered  him. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lord,  your  son  was  gone  before  I 

came. 
York.  He  was? — Why,  so! — go  all  which 
way  it  will ! — 
The  nobles  they  are  fled,  the  conmions  cold. 
And  will,  I  fear,  revolt  on  Hereford  s  side.— 
[To  the  ServarU]  Sirrah,  get  thee  to  Flashy,  to 
my  sister  Gloster;  to 

Bid  her  send  me  presently  a  thousand  pooiid : 
Hold,  take  my  ring. 

Serv.  My  lord,  I  had  foi^t 

To  tell  jour  lordship ;  I  came  by  to-day,  and 

cali'd  there ; — 
But  I  shall  grieve  you  to  report  the  rest 
Tort  What  is't,  knave? 
Serv.  An  hour  before  I  came,  the  dudiev 

died. 
Fork  God  for  his  mercy !  what  a  tide  of 


Come  rushing  on  this  woeful  land  at  oooe! 
[I  know  not  what  to  do :  I  would  to  God,—  i» 
So  my  untruth*  had  not  provoked  liim  to  it,— 
The  king    had  cut  off"   m^'   head   with  niv 

brother's!^  — 
What,   are   there   posts   dispatch'd    for  Ire- 
land?— 
How  shall  we  do  for  money  for  these  wawt— 
Come,  sister, — cousin,   I    would    say,— pray, 

pardon  me. —  ] 
[To  the  Servant]  Go,  fellow,  get  thee  home, 

provide  some  carts. 
And  bring  away  the  armour  that  is  there. 

[Exit  SerrauL 

Gentlemen,  will  you  go  muster  men?— If  * 
know  how  or  which  way  to  order  these  aflfaii^ 
thus  disorderly  thrust  into  my  hands,  never 


*  So  my  untruth,  Ac,  i.e.  provided  tkat  mj  ^Wo? 
alty.  &c.  &  My  brother';  It.  Qloster'i 
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believe  me.  Both  are  my  kinsmen : — the  one 
ia  my  sovereign,  whom  both  my  oatli  and  duty 
bids  defend ;  the  other,  again,  is  my  kinsman, 
whom  the  king  hath  wrong'd,  whom  con- 
science and  my  kindred  bids  to  right:  well, 
somewhat  we  must  do.  [To  the  Queen]  Come, 
cousin,  I'll  dispose  of  you. — Gentlemen,  go 
muster  up  your  men,  and  meet  me  presently 
at  Berkley. — I  should  to  Plashy  too :  120 

But  time  will  not  permit ;  all  is  uneven, 
And  every  thing  is  left  at  six  and  seven.^ 

[JEjceufU  York  and  Qtieen, 
[^  Bu4hy.  Tlie  wind  sita  fair  for  news  to  go 
to  Ireland, 
But  none  returns.     For  us  to  levy  power 
Pn>Ix>i*tionable  to  the  enemy 
Is  all  im]>oasible. 

Green.  Besides,  our  nearness  to  the  king  in 
love 
Is  near  the  hate  of  those  love  not  the  king. 
Bagot.  And  that 's  the  wavering  commons : 
for  their  love 
Lies  in  their  purses ;  whoso  empties  them   130 
By  so  much  fills  their  hearts  with  dea<lly  hate. 
Biuhy,  Wherein  the  king  stands  generally 

condemn'd. 
Bagot.  If  judgment  lie  in  them,  then  so  do 
we, 
Because  we  ever  hjtve  been  near  the  king. 

iireen.  Well, 
I  will  for  refuge  straight  to  Bristol  castle : 
The  Earl  of  Wiltshire  is  already  there. 

Buifii/.  Thither  will  I  with  you ;  for  little 
office* 
The  hateful  commons  will  perform  for  us, 
Except  like  curs  to  teiir  us  all  to  pieces. 
Will  you  go  long  with  us?  140 

Bagot.  No; 
I  will  to  Ireland  to  his  majesty. 
Farewell :  if  heart's  presdges  be  not  vain. 
We  three  here  part  that  ne'er  sliall  meet 
again. 
Bushy.  That 's  as  York  thrives  to  beat  back 

Bolingbroke. 
Green.  Alas,  poor  duke !  the  task  he  under- 
takes 
Is — ^numVring  sands,   and   drinking  oceans 
dry: 

^  At  tix  and  teven,  in  CGidwAoxL         *  OJIm,  lervice. 


Where  one  on  his  side  fights,  thousands  will  ] 

fly.  147; 

Farewell  at  once, — for  once,  for  all,  and  ever.  ^ 

Bus/iy.  Well,  we  may  meet  again.  ' 

Bagot.  I  fear  me,  never.  ] ; 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III.     The  WUds  in  Gloticestershire. 

Enter  Bolingbroke  afid  Northumbsbland, 

with  Forces, 

Boling.  How  far  is  it,  my  lord,  to  Berkley 

now  ? 
Xorth.  Believe  me,  noble  lord, 
I  am  a  stranger  here  in  Glostershire : 
These  high  wild  hills  *and  rough  uneven  ways 
Draws  out  our  miles,  and  makes  them  weari- 
some; 
And  yet  your  fair  discourse  hath  [been  as 

sugar. 
Making  the  hanl  way  sweet  and  d^lectible. 
But  I  Ixfthink  me  what  a  weary  way 
From  Rivensi)urg  to  Cotswold  will  be  found 
In  Ross  and  Willoughby,  wanting  your  com- 


jwvnyj 


10 


Which,  I  protest,  hath  very]  much  beguiFd 
The  te<iiousne88  and  process'  of  my  travel : 
[^But  theirs  is  sweeten'd  with  the  hope  to; 

have 
Tlie  present  benefit  which  I  possess ; 
And  hope  to  joy*  is  little  less  in  joy  < 

Than  hope  en joy'd :  by  this  the  weary  lords     < 
Shall  make  their  way  seem  short;  as  mine  hath< 

done  < 

By  sight  of  what  I  have,  your  noble  company.] 
Boling.  Of  much  less  value  is  my  company 
Than  your  good    worda — But    who  comes 

here? 
Xorth.  It  is  my  son,  young  Harry  Percy,  «i 
Sent  from  my  brother  Worcester,  whenceso- 

ever.* 

Enter  Henrt  Pebct. 

Harry,  how  fares  your  uncle? 
Percy.  I   had   thought,  my  lord,  to  have 

leam'd  his  health  of  you. 
NortL  Why,  is  he  not  with  the  queen? 


•  Proceu,  long  course.  *  To  joy,  to  enjoy. 

*  Wheneewever,  i.e.  from  whatever  place  he  may  come, 
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Percy,  No,  my  good  lord ;  he  hath  forsook 
the  court, 
Broken  his  staff  of  office,  and  dispers'd 
The  household  of  the  king. 

North.  What  was  his  reason? 

He  was  not  so  resolv'd  when  last  we  spake. 
Percy.    Because    your    lordship    was    pro- 
claimed traitor.  30 
But  he,  my  lord,  is  gone  to  Ravenspurg, 
To  offer  service  to  the  Duke  of  Hei-eford, 
And  sent  me  o'er  by  Berkley,  to  discover 
Wliat  power  the  Duke  of  York  liad  levied 

there; 
Then  with  direction  to  repair  to  Ravenspurg. 
Xorth.  Have  you  forgot  the  Duke  of  Here- 
ford, boy? 
Percy.  No,  my  good  lord,  for  that  is  not 
forgot 
Which  ne'er  I  did  remember:  to  my  know- 
ledge, 
I  never  in  my  life  did  kx>k  on  him. 

North.  Then  leiirn  to  know  him  now;  this  is 
the  duke.  to 

Percy.  My  gracious  lord,  I  tender  you  my 
service, 
Such  as  it  is,  being  tender,  raw,  and  young; 
Wliich  elder  days  shall  ripen,  and  confirm 
To  more  approved  service  and  desert. 

Boling.  I  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy;  and  be 
sure 
I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy 
As  in  a  soul  rememb'ring  my  good  friends; 
And,  as  my  fortune  rij)ens  with  thy  love, 
It  shall  be  still  thy  true  love's  recompense: 
My  heart  this  covenant  makes,  my  hand  thus 
seals  it.  50 

North.  How  far  is  it  to  Berkley?  and  what 
stir 
Keeps  good  old  York,  there  with  his  men  of 
war? 
Percy.  There  stands  the  castle,  by  yon  tuft 
of  trees, 
Mann'd  with  three  hundred  men,  as  I  have 

heaixl ; 
And  in  it  are  the  Lords  of  York,  Berkley,  and 

Seymour; 
None  else  of  name  and  noble  estimate. 

North.  Here  come  the  Lijrds  of  Ross  and 
Willoughby, 
Bloody  with  spuiTing,  fiery-red  with  liaste. 
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Enter  Ro6B  and  Willocohbt. 

Baling.  Welcome,  my  lords.   I  wot  your  love 

pursues 

A  banish'd  traitor:  all  my  treasury  m 

Is  yet  but  imfelt  thanks,  which,^  more  enrich'd. 

Shall  be  your  love  and  labour's  recomjjense. 

Ro$$.  Your  presence  makes  us  rich,  most 

noble  lord. 
^yiUo.  And  far  surmounts  our  labour  to  at- 
tain it 
Baling,  Evermore  thanks,  th'  exchequer  of 
the  poor; 
Which,  till  my  infant  fortune  comes  to  years. 
Stands  for  my  bounty. — But  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Berkley. 

North.  It  is  my  Loni  of  Berkley,  as  I  guess. 
Berk.  My  Lord  of  Hereford,  my  message  ia 
To  you — 

Baling.  [Interrupting  angrily"]  My  answer 
is — to  Lancaster;  70 

And  I  am  come  to  seek  that  name  in  England; 
And  I  must  find  that  title  in  your  tongue, 
Before  I  make  re]>ly  to  aught  you  say. 
BerL  Mistake  me  not,  my  lord;  'tis  not  my 
meaning 
To  raze  one  title  of  your  honour  out: 
To  you,  my  lord,   I  come, — what  lord  you 

will,— 
From  the  most  gi*acious  regent  of  this  land, 
Tlie   Duke  of  York,  to  know  what  pricks- 

you  on 
To  take  advantage  of  the  absent  time,^ 
And  fright  our  native  i)eace  with  self-bom 
arms.  •* 

Baling.  I  shall  not  need  transport  my  words 
by  you; 
Here  comes  liis  grace  in  person. 

Enter  York  attended. 

My  noble  uncle  I  [Knfflf- 

York.  Show  me  thy  humble  heart,  and  not 
thy  knee, 
Wliose  duty  is  deceivable*  and  false. 
Baling.  My  gracious  uncle — 
York.  Tut,  tut !  grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me: 

1  Which,  i.e.  ray  treasury.  a  PHcki,  spun 

»  The  absent  time,  i.e.  the  time  of  the  king's  absence. 
*  Deceivable,  deceptive. 
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I  am  no  traitor'a  uncle;  tliat  worii — "grace' 
In  an  ungracious  mouth  is  but  profane. 
Why  have  those  banish'd  and  forbidilen  legs 
Dar'il  once  to  touch  a  dust'    of  England'ti 

ground  ?  fli 

But  then,  more  "why  J"^why  have  they  dar'd 

to  march 
So  many  milea  upon  her  i>eaceful  bosom, 


Frighting  her  juile-fac'd  villages  with  war    m 
And  ostentation  of  despised  arms? 
[Coro'st  thou   UeiMUse  th'  anointed    king  is^ 
hence?  j 

Why,  foolish  hoy,  the  hiug  is  left  behind,        I 
And  in  my  loyal  bosom  lies  his  power.  ', 

Were  I  but  now  the  lord  of  such  hot  youtli      i 
As  when  brave  Gaunt  thv  father,  and  niyvelf, 


f  Reacu'd  the  Blacl:  Prince,  that  young  Mara  of 


(O,  then  how  quickly  should  this  arm  of  mine, 
;  Now  prisoner  to  the  palsy,  cliiiBtise  thee, 
'  And  minister  correction  to  thy  fault '. 

Billing.  My  gracious  uncle,  let  nie  know  my 
fault: 
.On  what  condition  stands  it  ai)d  wherein? 

YoH.  Even  in  condition  of  the  worst  degree, 
'.In  gross  rebellion  and  detested  treason:^ 

I  A  dull,  i.t.  •  psrtlcle  of  duiL 


Thou  art  a  lianish'd  man ;  and  here  art  come. 
Before  the  expiration  of  tby  time,  ill 

In  braving'  arms  against  thy  sovereign. 
Boliaff.  As  I  wad  banish'd,  I  was  banish'd 
Hereford ; 
But  as  I  come,  I  ccnue  for'  Lancaster. 
And,  noble  uuele,  I  beseech  your  grace 
Look  on  my  wrongs  with  aii  indifferent*  eye: 
You  are  my  fatlier,  for  methinks  in  you 
I  see  old  Gaimt  alive;  0,  then,  my  father. 
Will  you  permit  tlint  I  shall  stand  condcmn'd 
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A  wand'ring  vagabond  ;  my  rights  and  royal- 
ties 120 
Pluck'd  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  given  away 
To  upstart  unthrifts?  Wherefore  was  I  bom? 
If  that  my  cousin  king  be  King  of  England, 
It  must  be  granted  I  am  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
Q  You  have  a  son,  Aumerle,  my  noble  cousin; 
Had  you  first  died,  and  he  been  thus  trod 

down. 
He  should  have  found  his  uncle  Gaunt  a  father. 
To  rouse  his  wrongs^  and  chase  them  to  the 

bay.] 
I  am  deni'd  to  sue  my  livery  here, 
And  yet  my  letters-patents  give  me  leave:  190 
My  father's  goods  are  all  distrained  and  sold, 
And  these  and  all  are  all  amiss  employed. 
What  would  you  have  me  do?   I  am  a  subject, 
And  challenge  law:  attorneys  are  deni'd  me; 
And  therefore  personally  I  lay  my  claim 
To  my  inheritance  of  free  descent. 

North.  The  noble  duke  hath  been  too  mudi 

abus'd. 
Rou.  It  stands  your  grace  upon'  to  do  him 

ri^t. 
WUlo.  Base  men  by  his  endowments  are 

made  great 
York.  My  lords  ci  England,  let  me  tell  you 
this: —  140 

I  have  had  feeling  of  my  cousin's  wrongs, 
And  laboured  all  I  could  to  do  him  right; 
But  in  this  kind  to  come,  in  braving ^  arms. 
Be  his  own  carver,  and  cut  out  his  way. 
To  find  out  right  with  wrong, — it  may  not  be; 
And  you,  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind, 
Cherish  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  all. 

North.  The  noble  duke  hath  sworn  his  com- 
ing is 
But  for  his  own;  and  for  the  right  of  that  149 
We  all  have  strongly  sworn  to  give  him  aid ; 
And  let  him  ne'er  see  joy  that  breaks  that 
oath  I 
York.  Well,  well,  I  see  the  issue  of  these 
arms: 
I  cannot  mend  it,  I  must  needs  confess, 
Because  my  ix)wer  is  weak  and  all  ill  left:* 

1  Tlia  urronffg,  those  who  wrong  him. 

2  It  stand*  your  grace  upon,  i.e.  it  is  your  grace's  duty. 
'  Braving,  defiant. 

*  III  left,  insufficiently  provided  with  the  necessaries  of 
war. 
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But  if  I  could,  by  Him  that  gave  me  life, 
I  would  attach^  you  all,  and  make  you  stoop 
Unto  the  sovereign  mercy  of  the  king ; 
But  since  I  cannot,  be  it  known  to  you 
I  do  remain  as  neuter.     So,  fare  you  well; 
Unless  you  please  to  enter  in  the  castle,      iflo 
And  there  repose  you  for  this  night. 

Boling.  An  offer,  uncle,  that  we  will  accept: 
But  we  must  win  your  grace  to  go  with  us 
To  Bristol  castle,  which  they  say  is  held 
By  Bushy,  Bagot,  and  their  complices,*' 
The  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth. 
Which  I  have  sworn  to  weed  and  pluck  away. 
York.  It  may  be  I  will  go  with  you : — but 

yet  I  '11  pause; 
For  I  am  loath  to  break  our  country's  laws.  i«9 
Nor  friends  nor  foes,  to  me  welcome  you  are: 
Things  past  redress  are  now  with  me  past 

care.  {ExeunU. 

[  ScKsrs  IT.    A  camp  in  Waleg, 

Enter  Salisbury  and  a  Wklbh  CAFTAnr. 

Cap.  My  Lord  of  Salisbury,  we  have  sta/d 

ten  days, 
And  hardly  kept  our  countrymen  together, 
And  yet  we  hear  no  tidings  from  the  king; 
Therefore  we  will  disperse  ourselves:  farewell 
Sal.    Stay    yet  another  day,  thou  tmst^' 

Welshman: 
The  king  reposeth  all  his  confidence  in  thee. 
Cap.  'T  is  thought  the  king  is  dead;  we  will 

not  stay. 
The  bay- trees  in  our  country  are  all  wither'd, 
And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven; 
Tlie  pale-fac'd  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth, 
And    lean-look'd    prophets    whisper    fearful 

change;  " 

Rich  men  look  sad,  and  ruffians  dance  and  leap, 
The  one  in  fear  to  lose  what  they  enjoy. 
The  other  to  enjoy  by  rage  and  war: 
Tliese  signs  forerun  the  death  or  fall  of  king* 
Farewell:  our  countrymen  are  gone  and  fled, 
As  well  assur'd  Richard  their  king  is  dead. 

[Exit. 

Sal.  Ah,  Richard,  with  the  eyes  of  h&iry 

mind  ) 

I  see  thy  glory,  like  a  shooting  star,  ) 


&  A  ttach,  arrest. 


•  Cvmplicu,  accomplices. 
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<  Fall  to  the  baae  earth  from  the  firmament !  ao 
fThy  sun  Rets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west. 
Witnessing^  storms  to  come,  woe  and  unrest: 


Thy  friends  are  fled,  to  wait  upon  thy  foes;     ^ 
And  crossly^  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes.        ] 


ACT    III. 


[  ScEim  I.     Bolingbrok^s  camp  at  Brittoi, 

\  Enter  Bolinobroke,  York,  Northumber- 
land, Ross,  Percy,  Willoughbt,  tcith 
Bushy,  and  Green,  prisoners. 

Holing.  Bring  forth  these  men. — 
Bushy  and  Green,  I  will  not  vex  your  souls — 
Since  presently  your  souls  must  part^  your 

bodies — 

J  With  too  much  urging*  your  pernicious  livcs;^ 
<  For 't  were  no  charity;  yet,  to  wash  your  blood 
c  From  oft'  my  hands,  here  in  the  view  of  men, 
i  I  will  unfold  some  Games  of  your  death& 
f_  You  have  misled  a  prince,  a  royal  king, 
(A  happy ^  gentleman  in  blood  and  lineaments^ 
/  By  you  unhappied^  and  disfigured  clean: ^     lo 
'You  have,  in  manner,^  with  your  sinful  hours, 
'  Made  a  divorce  betwixt  his  queen  and  him; 
J  Broke  the  possession  of  a  royal  be<l, 
',  And  stiiin'd  the  beauty  of  a  fair  queen's  cheeks 
J  With  tefii-s  drawn  from  her  eyes  by  your  foul 
j         wn^ngs. 

^Myself — a  prince  by  fortune  of  my  birth, 
J  Near  to  the  king  in  blood,  and  near  in  love, 
5  Till  you  did  make  him  misinterpret  me, — 
f  Have  stoop'd  my  neck  under  your  injuries, 
^And   sigh'd   my  English   breath   in   foreign 
}         clouds,  20 

^Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment; 
J  Whilst  you  have  fed  upon  my  signories,* 
/  Dispark'd  my  parks,  and  fell'd  my  forest  woods, 
<iFrom  my  own  windows  torn   my  household 

coat,^^ 
J  Raz'd  out  my  imprese,"  leaving  me  no  sign, 
( Save  men's  o])inions  and  my  living  blood, 

1  WitneaHng,  foretelling.  *  Cronly,  adrenely. 

*  Part,  quit.  *  Urgiivg,  dwelling  upon. 

*  Happy,  fortunate. 

*  Unhappied,  made  unfortunate,  ruined. 

'  Clean,  completely.        *  In  manner,  i.e.  in  a  manner. 

*  Signoriet,  manors. 

i<*  Uoutehold  coat,  the  coat  of  arms  emblaioned  on  the 
windows.  "  Imprem,  a  device  with  motto. 


To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman.  ] 

This  and  much  more,  much  more  than  twice ; 

all  this. 

Condemns  you  to  the  death.  — See  them  de-,! 

livered  ', 

To  execution  and  the  hand  of  deatli.  so;^ 

Bushy.  More  welcome  is  the  stroke  of  death  { 

to  me  < 

Than  Bolingbroke  to  England. — Lords,  fare- ;' 

welL  '' 

Green,  My  comfort  is  that  heaven  will  take  / 

our  aools,  ', 

And  plague  injustice  with  the  (vains  of  hell.     / 

Baling.  My  Lonl  Northumberland,  see  them  I 

dispatched.  ' 

[Exeuivt  Xorthumherland  and  ot/ierSy- 

tcith  the  prisoners.  [ 

Uncle,  you  say  the  queen  is  at  your  house;      ) 

For  GikI's  sfike,  fairlv  let  her  be  entreated:^-  ' 

Tell  her  I  send  to  her  my  kind  conmiends;^^   / 

Take  apecrial  care  my  greetings  be  deliver'd. 

York.  A   gentleman  of  mine  I   have  dis-' 

patch'd  40 ' 

With  letters  of  your  love  to  her  at  large.^* 

Biding.  Thanks,  gentle  uncle. — Come,  my 

lords,  away,  ! 

To  fight  with  Glendower  and  his  complices:     ^ 

Awhile  to  work,  and  after**  holiday.  \Exeunt^{^ 

Scene  II.     The  coaM  of  Wales — a  castle 

in  viete. 

Flourish  of  trumpets.  E}Uer  Kixa  Richard, 
the  Bisnop  of  Carlisle,  Aumerle,  ami  Sol- 
diers, with  colours. 

K.  Rich.  Barkloughly  castle  call  you  this  at 

hand? 
Aum.  Yea,   my  good  lord.     How   brooks 

your  grace  the  air. 


>*  Bntrtated,  treated.  i*  CommtndM^  greetings. 

>«  At  large,  expressed  at  length,     i*  After,  afterwarda. 
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KING  RICHARD  II. 


AfUr  late  toeaing  on  tlie  breaking  seas?  s 

A'.  Kick.  Needs  must  I  like  it  well:  I  weep 

To  trtaod  upon  my  kingdom  onca  ugnin. — 
Dear  earth,  I  do  salute  tLee  witb  my  hand, 

Though  rebeU  wound  thee  with  their  horses' 

As  a.  long-)>arted  mother  with  her  child 
Plajs  fondly  with  her  tears  and  smiles  in 
meeting, 


So,  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth,  II 
And  do  thee  favours  with  my  royal  huxU 
Feed  not  tliy  sovereign's  foe,  my  gentle  euth, 
Nor  with  thy  Bweeta   comfort  his  raTenaol 

But  let  thy  spidere,  that  suck  up  thy  vewHii, 
And  heavy-gait«d  toads,  lie  in  their  mty, 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  treacheroua  feet, 
Which  with  usurping  steps  do  trample  tlwe: 
Yield  stinging  nettles  to  n ' 


l^^y 

P^      r* 

^i 

^Oifcfrw^ 

^J^__^lJM 

&V 

ira^Sfel 

R^JHRT't 
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< 
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And  when  they  from  thy  boaom  pluck  a  flower, 
Guiird  it,  I  pray  thee,  with  a  lurking  adder,  20 
Whose  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal' 

Throw  death  upon  thy  sovereign's  enemies.  — 
Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration,*  lords: 
This  eartli  Hlmll  have  .1  feeling,  and  these  stones 
Prove  arnied  soldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  falter  under  foul  rebellion's  arms. 

Car.  Fear  not,  my  lord :  that  Power  that 
made  you  king 
Hath  power  to  keep  you  king  in  spite  of  all. 
The  means  tJiat  heaven  yields  must  be  em- 

i[And  not  neglected;  else,  if  heaven  would,  ao 
(And  we  will  not,  heaven's  offer  we  refuse,] 
The  profTei-'d  nieans  of  succour  and  re<lress; 


ikIou  thing  (thuuth). 


ni J  ailJuntLon  odilreiHd 


All. 


.  He  means,  my  lord,  that  n 


Whilst  Boliugbroke,  through  our  security,' 
Grows  strong  and  great  in  substance  and  in 

K.  liidi.   Discomf ortahle  •  cousin !  knowat 

thou  not 

That  when  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  in  bid. 

Behind  the  globe,  and  lights  the  lower  woiid. 

Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  un- 

In  murders  nnd  in  outrage  bloody  here;      « 
But  when,  fnini  under  this  terrestrial  ball. 
He  lires  the  proud  tops  of  the  easti-m  ptu«i, 
And   darts    his   light    through   ev'ry  guiln 

Then  munlers,  treasons,  and  detested  sins, 


•  DaoraiJnMM,  giving  no  comtarti  dlwODnfiiift' 


ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


KING  RICHAED  11. 


ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


The  cloak  of  iiight  being  pluck'd  from  off  their 
backs,  45 

Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  them- 
selves? 
So  when  this  thief,  this  traitor,  Bolingbroke, 
Who  all  this  while  hath  revell'd  in  the  night, 
Whilst  we  were  wand'ring  with  the  antipodes, 
Shall  see  us  rising  in  our  throne,  the  east,     50 
His  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  face. 
Not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day. 
But  self -affrighted  tremble  at  his  sin. 
Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  nide  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm*  from  an  anointed  king; 
Tlie  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 
The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord: 
For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  press'd^ 
To  lift  shrewd  2  steel  against  our  golden  crown, 
God  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pjiy    60 
A  glorious  angel:  then,  if  angels  fight, 
Weak  men  must  fall,  for  heaven  still  guards 
the  right. 

Filter  Salisbury. 

Welcome,  my  lord :  how  far  off  lies  your  power? 
Sal.  Nor  near*  nor  farther  off,  my  gracious 

lord, 
Tlian  this  weak  arm:  discomfort  guides  my 

tongue. 
And  bids  me  speak  of  nothing  but  despair. 
One  day  too  late,  I  fear  me,  noble  lord. 
Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth: 
O,  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return. 
And  thou  shalt  have  twelve  thousand  fighting 


men! 


70 


To-day,  to-day,  unhappy  day,  too  late, 
Overthrows  thy  joys,  friends,  fortune,  and  thy 

state: 
For  all  the  Welshmen,  hearing  thou  wert  dead, 
Aro  gone  to  Bolingbroke,  dLspers'd  and  fled. 
Aum.  Comfort,  my  hege :  why  looks  your 

grace  so  pjile? 
K.  Rich.  But  now  the  blood  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men 
Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled; 
And,  till  so  much  blood  thither  come  again. 
Have  I  not  reason  to  look  jiale  and  dead  ? 
All  souls  that  will  l>e  safe,  fly  from  my  side;  80 

1  The  balm,  i.e.  the  consecrated  oil. 

a  Prenaed,  i.e.  impressed  (for  military  service). 

»  Shrewd,  sharp.  *  A>ar= nearer. 


For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride.        si 
Au7n.  Comfort,  my  liege;   remember  who 

you  are. 
A".  Jiich.  I  had  forgot  myself:  am  I  not  king? 
Awake,  thou  coward  majesty !  thou  sleepest 
Is  not  the  king's  name  twenty  thousand  names? 
Arm,  arm,  my  name !  a  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory. — Look  not  to  the  ground. 
Ye  favourites  of  a  king:  are  we  not  high? 
High  be  our  thoughts:  I  know  my  uncle  York 
Hath  power  enough  to  serve  our  turn. — 
But  who  comes  here  ?  90 

Enter  Scroop. 

Scroop.  More  health  and  happiness  betide 

my  liege 
Than  can  my  care-tiui'd  tongue  deliver  him  I 
K.  Rich.  Mine  ear  is  open  and  my  heart 

prepar'd : 
The  woi"st  is  worldly  loss  thou  canst  unfold.^ 
Say,  is  my  kingdom  lost?  why,  't  was  my  care; 
And  what  loss  is  it  to  be  rid  of  care  ? 
Strives  Bolingbroke  to  be  as  gi'eat  iis  we? 
Greater  he  shall  not  be;  if  he  serve  Goil, 
We  '11  serve  Him  t4X)  and  be  his  fellow  so:    99 
Revolt  our  subjects?  that  we  cannot  mend; 
They  break  their  faith  to  Go<l  as  well  as  us: 
Cry  woe,  destruction,  ruin,  loss,  decay; 
The  woi*st  is  death,  and  death  will  have  his  day. 
Scroop.  Glad  am  I  that  your  highness  is  so 

arm'd 
To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity. 
Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  day. 
Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their 

shores. 
As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolved  to  tears, 
So  high  above  his  limits  swells  the  rage       109 
Of  Bolingbroke,  covering  your  fearful  land 
With  hard  bright  steel  and  hearts  harder  than 

steel. 
White-beards  have  arm'd  their  thin  and  hair- 
less scalps 
Against   thy   majesty;    boys,  with   women's 

voices. 
Strive  to  speak  big  and  clap  their  female  joints 
In  stiff  unwieldy  arms  against  thy  crown : 
Thy  very  beadsmen  learn  to  bend  their  bows 


ft  The  worst,  Ac.  the  worst  (that)  thou  canst  unfold  is 
worldly  loss. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


KING  RICHARD  II. 


ACT  III.  Soeat  1 


Of  double-fatal  yew  against  thy  state; 
Yea,  distaff- women  manage  rusty  bills 
Against  thy  seat:  both  young  and  old  rebel, 
And  all  goes  worse  than  I  have  power  to  tell. 
K.  Rich.  Too  well,  too  well  thou  tell'st  a 

tale  80  ill  121 

Where  is  the   Earl  of  Wiltshire?  where  is 

Bagot? 
What  is  become  of  Bushy?  where  is  Green? 
That  they  have  let  the  liangerous  enemy 
Measure  our  coniines  with  such  peaceful  steps? 
If  we  prevail,  theii'  heads  shall  pay  for  it : 
I  warrant  they  have  made  peace  with  Boling- 

broke. 
Scroop.  Peace  have  they  made  with  him  in- 
deed, my  lord. 
K.  Bich.  O  villains,  vipers,  damn'd  without 

redemption ! 
Dogs,  easily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man !         130 
Snakes,  in  my  heart-blood  warm'd,  that  sting 

my  heart  I 
Three  Judases,  each  one  thrice  worse  than 

Judas! 
Would  they  make  peace?  terrible  hell  make 

war 
Upon  their  spotted  souls  for  this  offence ! 
Scroop.  Sweet  love,  I  see,  changing  his  pro- 
perty,* 
Turns  to  the  sourest  and  most  deadly  hate : 
Again  uncurse  their  souls;  their  peace  is  made 
With  heads,  and  not  with  hands:  those  whom 

you  curse 
Have  felt   the   worst  of  death's  destroying 

woimd, 
And  lie  full  low,  grav'd  in  the  hollow  ground. 
Aum.  Is  Bushy,  Green,  and   the  Eai'l  of 

Wiltshire  dead?  Hi 

Scroop.  Ay,  all  of  them  at  Bristol  lost  their 

heads. 
Aum.  Wliere  is  the  duke  mv  father  with  his 

power? 
K.  Rich.  No  matter  whei-e;  of  comfort  no 

man  speak: 
Let 's  talk  of  gi-jives,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs; 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Let 's  choose  executors,  and  talk  of  wills : 
And  yet  not  so, — for  what  can  we  bequeath, 


J  Tlit  property,  ita  natural  quality. 
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Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground  ?      iM 
Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all  are  Bolingbroke'a, 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death, 
And  that  small  model  ^  of  the  barren  earth 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bonea 
For  God's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground. 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings : — 
How  some  have  been  depos'd ;  some  slain  in 

war; 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  de^ 

pos'd; 
Some  poison'd  by  their  wives ;  some  sleeping 

kill'd ;  15a 

All  murder'd : — for  within  the  hollow  crown 
That  rounds'  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king 
Keeps  Death  his  court;  and  there  the  antic 

sits. 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp, 
Allowing  him  a  breath,*  a  little  scene. 
To  monarchize,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks; 
Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit,* — 
As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  uur  life. 
Were  brass  impregnable;  and  humoured  thus. 
Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 
Bores  through  his  castle  wall,  and — farewell, 

king!  i:o 

Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and 

blood 
With  solemn  reverence :  throw  away  respect. 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty, 
For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while : 
I  live  with  bread  like  you,  like  you  feel  waiit 
Like  you  taste  grief,  need  friends :  subjected 

tlius. 
How  can  you  say  to  me,  I  am  a  king? 

Car.  My  lord,  wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail 

their  woes. 
But  presently®  prevent  the  ways  to  waiL    iT» 
[^To  fear  the  foe,  since  fear  oppresseth  strength, 
Gives,  in  your  weakness,  strength  unto  your 

foe; 
And  so  your  follies  fight  against  yourself. 
Fear,  and  be  slain;  no  worse  can  come  to 

fight:  7  . 

And  fight  and  die  is  death  destroying  death ;  ( 


s  Model,  moald,  pattern. 

«  Roxnidt,  lurrounda.         *  A  breath,  a  brief  tlmfc 

&  Se{/  and  vain  eonceit,  u€.  yain  aeU-conceii 

^  Pretentlff,  immediately. 

'  To  fight,  ke.  to  you  if  you  fight 


KINO  RICHARD  II. 


ACT  III.  Scum  t. 


^Where'   fearing   dying'    pays  denth   servile 

!  breath.  ]  isa 

Aum.  My  father  hath  a  power;  inquire  of 

And  learn  to  make  a  body  of  a  limb. 
A'.   Rich.    Thou   chid'st   me   well:- 
Bolingbroke,  I  come 
To  diange  blows   with  thee  for  our  day  of 

This  ague-  tit  of  fear  ia  over-blown ;  lOO 

An  easy  task  it  ia  to  win  our  owii. — 

Say,   Scroop,  where  lies  our  uncle   with  hia 


Discharge  my  followers ;  let  them  hence  away, 


'X  Speak  sweetly,  man,  although  thy  look»  be 

;        8..ur.] 

'      Scroop.  [Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of 

'         the  sky 

',     The  stiite  and  inclination  of  the  day : 

;So  may  you  by  my  dull  and  heavy  eye, 

'      My  tongue  hath  but  a  heavier  tale  to  say.  ] 
I  play  tlie  tortui'er,  by  small  and  small^ 
To   lengthen   out    the   woret   that   must    be 
s|>okeii:  \9» 

Your  uncle  York  is  join'd  with  Bolingbroke, 
And  all  your  northern  caatles  yielded  up. 
And  all  your  southern  gentlemen  in  arms 
U])on  Ilia  party. 

A'.  Rich.  Thou  Iiast  said  enough. — 

[To   AameTlj:]    Beshrew   thee,  cousin,   which 

diilat  lead  me  forth 
Of'  that  Bweet  way  I  was  in  to  despair! 
What  say  you  now!  what  comfort  have  we 

By  heaven,  I  '11  hate  him  everlastingly 
That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  any  more. 
Go  to  Flint  castle :  (here  I  '11  pine  away ; 
A  king,  woe's  slave,  shall  kingly  woe  obey.  210 
That  power  I  have,  discharge;  and  let  them 

To  ear'  the  land  that  bath  some  hope  to  grow, 
For  I  have  none:— let  no  man  spe^  again 
To  niter  this,  for  counsel  is  but  vain. 

Aum.  My  hege,  one  word. 

K.  Rii-h.  He  does  me  double  wrong 

That   wounds  me  with  the  flatteries  of   his 


From  Richard's  night  to  Bolingbioke's  fair 
day.  \_ExtwU. 


ACT  III.  Scene  8. 


KING  RICHARD  11. 


ACT  IIL  Scene  8. 


Scene  III.     Wales— before  Flint  Castle, 

Flourish  of  trumpets.  Enter  Bolinobroks, 
York,  Northumberland,  Attendants^  and 
Forces. 

Boliiig.    So  that  by  this  intelligence  we 
learn 
The  Welshmen  are  dLspers^d,  and  Salisbuiy 
Is  gone  to  meet  the  king,  who  lately  land^, 
With  some  few  private  friends,  upon  this 
coast. 
yorth.  Tlie  news  is  very  fair  and  good,  my 
lord: 
Richanl  not  f ai*  from  hence  hath  hid  his  head. 
York.  It  would  beseem  the  Lord  Northum- 
berland 
To  say  "  King  Richard : " — alack  the  heavy  day 
When  such  a  sacred  king  should  hide  his 
head! 
North.  Your  grace  mistakes  me ;  only  to  be 
brief, 
Left  I  his  title  out 

York.  Tlie  time  hath  been,       lo 

Would  you  have  been  so  brief  with  him,  he 

would 
Have  l>een  so  brief  with  you,  to  shorten  you. 
For  taking  so  the  head,^  your  whole  head's 
length. 
Boling.   Mistake  not,  uncle,  farther  than 

you  should. 
York.  Take  not,  good  cousin,  farther  than 
you  should, 
Lest  you  mistake :  the  heavens  are  o'er  your 
head. 
Boling.  I  know  it,  uncle,  and  dare  not  op- 
pose 
Myself  against  their  will. — But  who  comes 
here? 

Enter  Percy. 

What,  Harry!  welcome:  will  not  this  castle 
yield?  20 

Percff.   The  castle  royally  is  manned,  my 
lord. 
Against  thy  entrance. 

Boling.  Royally! 
Why,  it  contains  no  king? 
Percif.  Yes,  my  good  lord, 

1  Taking  90  the  head,  i.e.  wo  taking  away  Richard's 
chief  title  of  king. 
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It  doth  contain  a  king ;  King  Richard  lies    25 
Within  the  limits  of  yon  lime  and  stone : 
And  with  him  are  the  Lord  Aumerle,  Lord 

Salisbury, 
Sir  Stephen  Scroop,  besides  a  clergjTnan 
Of  holy  reverence ;  who,  I  cannot  learn. 
North.  Belike'  it  is  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Boling.  Noble  lords,  si 

Go  to  the  rude  ribs  of  that  ancient  castle ; 
Through  brazen  trumpet  send  the  breath  of 

parle 
Into  his  ruined  ears,  and  thus  deliver  :3 
Henry  Bolingbroke 
On  both  his  knees  doth  kiss  King  Richard's 

hand, 
And  sends  allegiance  and  true  faith  of  heart 
To  his  most  royal  person ;  hither  come 
Even  at  his  feet  to  lay  my  arms  and  iK»wer; 
Provided  tliat  my  banislmient  rejjeal'd,         40 
And  lands  restored  again,  be  freely  granttnl : 
If  not,  I  '11  use  th*  advantage  of  my  power. 
And  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  showei-s  of 

blood, 
Rain'd  from  the  wounds  of  slaughter'd  Eng- 
lishmen : 
Tlie  which,  how  far  off  from  the  mind  of 

Bolingbroke 
It  is,  such  crimson  tempest  should  bedrench 
The  fresh  gi'een  lap  of  fair  King  Richard's 

land. 
My  stooping  duty  tenderly  shall  sliow. 
Go,  signify  as  much ;  while  here  we  march 
Upon  the  grassy  carpet  of  this  plain.  w 

[Northumberland  ami  others  advance  to 
the  castle  with  trumpets. 
Let's  march  without  the  noise  of  tlireat'niiig 

drum, 
That  from  this  castle's  tatter'd*  battlements 
Our  fair  appointments  may  be  well  perus'd. 
FMethinks  King  Richard  and  myself  should 

meet 
With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  tire  and  water,  when  their  thund'riug  duxk 
At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  hwiven. 
Be  he  the  fire,  I  '11  be  the  yielding  water : 
The  rage  be  his,  whilst  on  the  earth  I  rain 
My  waters;  on  the  earth,  and  not  on  him.]». 


*  Belike,  probably.  *  Deliver,  proclaim. 

4  TaUer'd,  broken. 


ACT  in.  Soeno  3. 


KING  RICHAKD  11. 


ACT  III.  Scene  3. 


March  on,  and  mark  King  Bichard  how  he 
looks. 

Parle  without,  and  an^cer  icithin.  Then  a 
jfourish.  Enter  on  the  icalls,  Kino  Richard, 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Aumerlb,  Scroop, 
and  Salisbury. 

Percy,  See,  see.  King  Bichard  doth  himself 
appear, 
As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east ; 
When   he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are 

bent 
To  dim  hia  glory,  and  to  stain  the  track 
Of  his  bright  jwasage  to  the  Occident.^ 
\     C  ^''^"'^*-  Yet  looks  he  like  a  king:  behold, 
\         hia  eye, 

( A.%  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth 
<; Controlling  majesty:  alack,  alack,  for  woe,   TO 
cTliat  any  harm  should  stain  so  fair  a  show !] 
K.    Rich.    \To    Northumberland]    We    are 
amaz'd ;  and  thus  long  h.ave  we  stood 
To  watch  the  fearful  bending  of  thy  knee, 
Because  we  thought  ourself  thy  Liwful  king : 
And  if  we  be,  how  dare  thy  joints  forget 
To  )»ay  their  awful  duty  t^)  our  [uesence '? 
If  we  be  not,  ahow  us  the  hand  of  (icxl 
That  hath  dismiss'd  ua  from  our  stewaixlship ; 
For  well  we  know,  no  hand  of  blood  and  bone 
Can  gripe  the  aacred  handle  of  our  sceptre,  so 
Unle.sa  he  do  profane,  steal,  or  usurp. 
And  though  you  think  that  all,  as  you  have 

done. 
Have  torn  their  souls  by  turning  them  from  us, 
And  we  are  barren  and  bereft  of  friends ; 
Yet  know, — my  master,  God  omnipotent, 
Is  mustering  in  his  clouds  on  our  behalf 
Armies  of  pestilence;  and  they  shall  strike 
Your  children  yet  unlx)rn  and  unbegot. 
That  lift  your  vassal  hands  against  my  head, 
And  threat  the  glory  of  my  precious  crown.  90 
Tell    Bolingbroke — for    yond    methinks    he 

stands — 
Tliat  every  stride  he  makes  uix>n  my  land 
Is  chiiigeroiw  treason :  he  is  come  to  ope 
The  purj)le  testament  of  bleeding  war; 
But  ere  the  crown  he  looks  for  live  in  jjeace. 
Ten  thousand  bloody  crowns  of  mothers'  sons 


1  Occident,  west. 


Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  England's  face,^ 
Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peace 
To  scarlet  indignation,  and  bedew 
Her  pastures'  grass  with  faithful  English  blood. 
North.  [^The  king  of  heaven  forbid  our  lord; 

the  king  loi ' 

Should  so  with  civil  and  uncivil  arms  > 

Be  rush'd  u{K)n !   No,  thy  thrice  noble  cousin]/ 
Harry  Bolingbroke    doth  humbly  kiss   thy 

hand; 
And  by  the  honourable  tomb  he  swears, 
That  stands  upon  youi*  royal  grandsire's  bones, 
And  by  the  royalties  of  both  your  bloods, — 
[^Currents  that  spring  from  one  most  gracious^ 

head, —  J 

And  by  the  buried  hand  of  warlike  Gaunt,      ;J 
And  by  tlie  worth  and  honour  of  himself,    iio> 
Comprising  all  tliat  may  be  sworn  or  said, — ]> 
His  coming  hither  hath  no  further  scope 
Than  for  his  lineal  royalties,  and  to  beg 
Enfranchisement  innuedi.ate  on  his  knees : 
Which  on  thy  royal  fiarty  gmnted  once, 
His  glittering  arms  he  will  commend'  to  rust, 
His  barbed  steeds  to  atiiblea,  and  his  heart 
To  faitliful  service  of  your  majesty. 
[^Tliis  swears  he,  aa  he  ia  a  prince,  is  juat;       s 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  credit  him.]  120; 
A'.  Rieh.    Northuml)erland,   say,  thus  the 

king  returns : 
His  noble  cousin  is  right  welcome  hither ; 
And  all  the  number  of  his  fair  demands 
Shall  l)e  accomplish'd  without  contradiction : 
With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  hast 
Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends.* — 
[North umherl<i fid  and  suit  return  to 
Bolinghroke, 
[To  Auinerle']  We  do  debase  ourselves,  cousin, 

do  we  not. 
To  look  so  poorly,  and  to  speak  so  fair? 
Shall  we  call  back  Nortliumberland,  and  send 
Defiance  to  the  tmitor,  and  so  die  ?  i.so 

A\im.  No,  gcxxl  my  lord;  let's  tight  with 

gentle  woixls 
Till  time  lend  friends,  and  friends  their  help- 
ful swords. 
a:  Rich.   O  God!   O  God!   that  e'er  this 

tongue  of  mine, 

s  Thefloteer  qf  England'i  face,  i.e.  the  flowery  suiface 
of  England.  *  Cmninend,  give  up. 

*  Commend*,  greetings,  compliments. 
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ACT  III.  8eeM  S. 


KING  RICHAKD  II. 


ACT  m.  Scene  S. 


That  laid  die  sentence  of  dread  banishment  134 
On  yon  proud  man,  should  take  it  off  again 
With  words  of  sooth  !^    O  that  I  were  as 

great 
As  is  my  grief,  or  lesser  than  my  name  1 
Or  that  I  could  forget  wliat  I  have  been, 
Or  not  remember  what  I  must  be  now ! 
^[Swell'st  thou,  proud  heart?    I'll  give  thee 
(         scope  to  beat,  140 

'Since  foes  have  scope  to  beat  both  thee  and 
<■         me.] 

Aum,   Northumberland  oomes  back  from 
Bolingbroke. 

[Xorthumberland  and  suit  again 
approach  the  castle  tpalU. 
K.  Rich.   What  must  the  king  do  now? 
must  he  submit? 
The  king  sliall  do  it :  must  he  be  depos'd  ? 
The  king  shall  be  contented :  must  he  lose 
The  name  of  king?  o'  Gkxl's  name,  let  it  go: 
I  '11  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads, 
My  gorgeous  jialace  for  a  hermitage, 
J[  My  gay  apparel  for  «in  almsman's  gown, 
'  My  figur'd  goblets  for  a  dish  of  wood,  ]       150 
My  sceptre  for  a  palmer's  walking-staff. 
My  subjects  for  a  pair  of  carved  saints. 
And  my  birge  kingdom  for  a  little  grave, 
A  little  little  grave,  an  obscure  grave ; — 
Or  I  '11  be  buried  in  the  king's  highway, 
Some  way  of  conmion  trade,*  where  subjects' 

feet 

May  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign's  head ; 

For  on  my  heart  they  tread  now  whilst  I  live; 

And  buried  once,  why  not  upon  my  head  ? — 

TAumerle,  thou  weep'st,  my  tender-hearted 

I         cousin !  irto 

5  We '11  make  foul  weather  with  despised  tears; 

J  Our  sighs  and  they  shall  lodge*  the  summer 

;         com, 

/  And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land. 
/Or  shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes, 
;And  make  some  pretty  match  with  shedding 
teal's? 


( As  thus,  to  drop  them  still  upK)n  one  plac 
/Till  they  have  fretted  us*  a  pair  of  crravei 


pair  oi  graves 


1  Sooth,  flattery. 

s  Softne  tray  of  common  trade,  i.e.  some  road  of  miKh 
tralBc. 
'  Lodge,  lay;  beat  down  flat  (as  the  wind  does). 
*  Fretted  us,  worn  for  as. 
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Within  the  eartli;  and,  therein  laid, — "There '^ 

lies  \ 

Two  kinsmen  digg'd*  their  graves  with  wee|>-! 

ing  eyes."  •' 

Would  not  this  ill  do  well?— Well,  well,  I 

see  ]  170 ; 

I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  laugh  at  me. — 
[To  JVorthumheHamd\  Most  mighty  prince, 

my  Lord  Northumberland, 
What  says  King  Bolingbroke  ?  "will  his  majesty 
Give  Richard  leave  to  live  till  Bichard  die? 
You  make  a  leg,®  and  Bolingbroke  says  ay. 
^orth.  My  lord,  in  the  base  court  he  doth 

attend 
To  speak  with  you ;  may  it  please  yoa  to  oome 

down. 
K,  Rich,   Down,  down  I  come;  like  glis- 

t'ring  Phaethon, 
Wanting  the  manage  of  ^  onmly  jadeiL 
[  In  the  base  court?    Base  court,  where  kingsj 

grow  base,  isO' 

To  come  at  traitors'  calls  and  do  them  gxace.  - 
In  the  base  court?  (Dome  down?  Down,  ocmrt ! 

down,  king ! 
For  night-owls  shriek  where  monnting  larks 

should  sing.  [Exeunt  frwn  above. 

Bdbig.  What  says  his  majesty? 
North.  Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart 

Makes  him  speak  fondly,^  like  a  frantic  man : 
Yet  he  is  oome.  ] 

Enter  KiKO  Richard  ojnd  Attendants  Ifehw. 

Baling,  Stand  all  apart, 
And  show  fair  duty  to  his  majesty. 

[He  kneds  dovn. 
My  gracious  lord, — 

K.   Rich,    Fair   cousin,  yon   debase  your 
princely  knee  w 

To  make  the  base  earth  proud  with  kissing  it: 
Me  rather  had*  my  heart  might  feel  your  lore 
Than  my  unpleas'd  eye  see  your  courtes}'. 
Up,  cousin,  up ; — ^your  heart  is  up,  I  know, 
Thus  high  at  least  [Touching  his  Ofcn  head\t 
although  your  knee  be  low. 
Doling.  My  gracious  lord,  I  come  bat  for 
mine  own. 


*  Dig^d = who  digged. 

<  Make  a  leg,  i.e.  make  a  bow,  or  curtsey. 

'  Manage  of,  control  of.  *  Fondly,  foolishly 

*  Me  rather  had,  i.«.  I  had  xvtber. 


KING  RICHAHD  II. 


A    Sid    Vonr   ow 
jonra,  ainl  idl 

Bol  ta   So  far  be  n 


V  the  Ectrongat  and  surest  way  to 


B  my  most  redoubted 


is        t  lie  »er    ce  shill  ie-wne  your  lo  e 
A    iiu^    Well  you  deserve  — tbey  well  do- 
serve  to  have  wo 


That  kno' 

get. 

I      le  give  me  vonr  hand    nay  dry  your  eycB 
Te-Lrs  BJ  ow  the  r  love  but  want  their  icmed  es. 
Onus  n  I  MU  tm  vonng  to  be  yo  r  father 
Hiongh    o    .ire  o  d  enougl   to  be  my  be  r 
What  J  ou  will  have  I  U  give  ai  d  w  Uing  too 


For  do  we  must  wiial  ftirce  will  have  us  da 
Set  on'  towiirds  London; — cousiii,  iaiteu! 

Billing.   Vea,  my  good  lord. 

A'.  Rkli.  Tlien  I  must  not  say  no. 

\Flouruk.     Exeunt. 

ScESB  R".     !.angle>i.     The  Ihite  of  }'orti 

y„rd.:,u 

EiOtr  the  Queen  and  too  LatHet. 
Q\ieen.  What  sport  shall  we  deviae  here  in 
this  garden, 
To  drive  away  the  heavy  thouglit  of  carel 

I  Set  an.  lad  lorwtrd. 


Lad;/.  Jhulaiu,  We'll  pLty  at  bowls. 

<jiie.en.  Twill  make  me  think  the  world  is 
full  of  nibs, 
And  that  my  furtnne  runs  against  the  bias. 

Ladi/.  Madam,  well  dance. 

(^lecn.  My  legx  can  keep  no  measure  in  de- 
light, 
When  my  poor  hwirt  no  measiire  keejK  in 

grief: 
Therefore,  no  dancing,  girl ;  some  other  sport 

L'id^.  Maxlam,  we  '11  tell  talea.  10 

yw^/i.  Of  sorrow  or  of  joyl 

Ladi/.  Of  either,  madam. 

Qneeii.  Of  ueitier,  girl : 
For  if  of  joy,  being  kltogetiier  wanting, 


ACT  III.  Scene  4. 


KING  RICHARD  II. 


ACT  III.  Scene  4. 


It  (ioth  remember  me^  the  more  of  sorrow ;  14 
Or  if  of  grief,  being  altogether  had, 
It  adds  more  sorrow  to  my  want  of  joy : 
For  what  I  have  I  need  not  to  repeat ; 
And  what  I  want,  it  boots  not  to  complain.^ 

Lady.  Madam,  I  '11  sing. 

Qiieen.  T  is  well  that  thou  hast  cause ; 

But  thou  shouldst  please  me  better,  wouldst 

thou  weep.  20 

Lady.  I  could  weep,  madam,  would  it  do 
you  good. 

Queen.  And  I  could  weep,  would  weeping 
do  me  good, 
And  never  borrow  any  tear  of  thee. 
But,  ladies,  stay,  here  come  the  gardeners : 
Let 's  step  into  the  shadow  of  these  trees. 
My  wretchedness  unto^  a  row  of  pins. 
They  '11  talk  of  state ;  for  every  one  doth  so 
Against  a  change ;  woe  is  forerun  with*  woe. 

Enter  a  OardouT.,  and  two  Servants. 

[Queen  and  ladies  retire. 

Gard.  Go,  bind  thou  up  yon  dangling  apri- 
cocks,  29 

Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  sire 
StfX)p  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weight: 
;  C  Give  some  suppoi*tance^  to  the  bending  twigs. 
^Go  thou,  and  like  an  executioner, 
\Q\xi  off  the  heads  of  too  fast  growing  sprays, 
JTliat  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth : 
^-  All  must  be  even  in  our  government. —  ] 
You  thus  employ'd,  I  will  go  root  away 
The  noisome  weeds,  which  without  profit  suck 
The  soil's  fertility  from  wholesome  flowers. 
Sere.  Why  should  we,  in  the  compass  of  a 
pale,  40 

Keep  law  and  form  and  due  proportion. 
Showing,  as  in  a  model,  our  firm  state. 
When  our  sea- walled  garden,  the  whole  land. 
Is  full  of  weeds;  her  fairest  flowers  chok'd  up. 
Her  fruit-trees  all  unj^run'd,  her  hedges  ruin'd. 
Her   knots ^  disordei*'d   and    her    wholesome 

herbs 
Swarming  with  caterpillars? 


*  Remember  me,  remind  me. 
3  To  complain,  to  lament. 

*Unto,  against,  i.e.  (I  '11  wager)  my  wretchedness  against 
a  row  of  pins. 

*  With,  by.  *  Svpportance,  support. 

*  Knots,  fancifully  arranged  flower-beds. 
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Gard.  Hold  thy  peace : 

He  that  hath  suffered  this  disorder'd  spring 
Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf : 
The  weeds  that  his  broad-spreading  leaves  did 
shelter,  so 

That  seem'd  in  eating  him  to  hold  him  up, 
Are  pluck'd  up  root  and  all  by  Bolingbroke, 
I  mean  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  Bushy,  Green. 

Serv.  What,  are  they  dead? 

Gard.  They  are ;  and  Bolingbroke 

Hath  seiz'd  the  wasteful  king. — O,  what  pity 

is  it 
That  he  had  not  so  trimm'd  and  dress'd  his 

land 
As  we  this  garden!    [^  We  at  time  of  year      ] 


Do  woimd  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our  fruit- 
trees,  { 
Lest,  being  over-proud  in  sap  and  blood,  J 
With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itself:  w; 
Had  he  done  so  to  great  and  growing  men,  ) 
They  might  have  liv'd  to  bear,  and  he  to,' 

taste 
Their  fruits  of  duty.]    All  suj)erfluous  bran-: 

ches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live : 
Had  he  done  so,  himself  had  borne  the  crown, 
Which  waste  of  idle  hours  hath  quite  thrown 
down. 
Serv.  What,  think  you  then  the  king  shall 

be  depos'd? 
Gard.  Depress'd  he  is  already,  and  depos'd 
Tis  doubt ^   he   will  be:    letters   came  L\st 

night 

To  a  deal-  friend  of  the  good  Duke  of  Vork'a, 

That  tell  black  tidings.  :i 

Queen.  O,  I  am  press'd  to  death  through 

want  of  speaking !  [Coming  fontard. 

Thou, —   [She  pauseSy  as  if  half-choked  by  her 

emotion] 

Old  Adam's  likeness,  set  to  dress  this  garden, 

How  dares 

Thy  hai-sh  rude  tongue  sound  this  unpleasing 

news? 
What  Eve,  what  serpent,  hath  suggested  thee 
To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man  ? 
Why  dost  thou  say  King  Richard  is  depos'd? 
Dar'st   thou,   thou    little   better  thing  thiui 

earth, 


•  T  w  doubt,  i.e.  no  doubt 


KINO  RICHARD  II. 


Divine  his  downfallt    Say,  where,  when,  and 

Gftrn'st  tikou  by  this  ill  tidiuga?  speak,  tLou 

wretch.  so 

Oard.  Pardon  me,  madam:  little  joy  have  I 

To  breathe  thia  newa;  yet  what  I  aay  ia  true. 


King  Richard,  he  ia  in  the  mighty  hold         8t 
Of    Boliugbroke :    their    fortunes    both    are 

weigh'd : 
In  your  lord's  scale  ia  nothing  but  himself, 
And  some  few  vanities  that  make  him  light ; 
But  in  the  balance  of  great  Bolingbroke, 
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Besides  himself,  are  all  the  English  peers, 
And  with  that  odds  he  weighs  King  Richard 

Poet  you  to  London,  and  yon  '11  find  it  8o ;    m 
I  speak  no  more  tlian  every  one  doth  know. 
(^neen.  Nimble  mischance,  that  art  so  light 

Doth  not  thy  embassage  belong  to  me, 
And  am  I  last  that  knows  it?   O,  thou  think'st 
To  serve  me  last,  that  I  may  longest  keep 
Thy  sorrow  in  my  breast    Come,  ladies,  go. 
To  meet  at  London  London's  king  in  woe. 
What,  was  I  bom  to  this,  that  my  sad  look 
Shonid  grace  the  triumph  of   great  Boling- 
broke! 


Gardener,  for  telling  me  these  news  of  woe,  loe 
Pray  God  the  plants  thou  graft'st  may  uever 

grow. 

\Exeunt  Qitfeii  ami  Ladia. 
Oard.  Poor  queen '.  so  that  thy  state  might 

l>e  no  wone. 
I  would  my  skill  were  subject  to  thy  curse. — 
Here  did  she  fall  a  tear ;  here  in  this  place 
I  '11  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace : 
Rue,   e'en   for   ruth,'  here   shortly  shall    be 

In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen. 

[Exeunt 


ACT  IV. 


KING  RICHABD  IL 


ACT  IT. 


ACT  IV. 


ScEXE  I-     London.     Weitmingter  Hall. 

Tilt  Pfirliameni  aitemhled.  On  the  right  mde 
of  the  throne  (*rhicfi  is  empt^)  are  the  Lords 
S/nritual;  on  the  left,  the  Lords  Temporal; 
tfie  (.'ommoiis  Moic. 

Enter  BOLIXO BROKE,  AUMERLE,  SURREY,  NOR- 
THUMBERLAND, Percy,  Fitzwater,  aiwrf^^r 
I^/rd,  t/te  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  Abbot 
i)F  Westminster,  and  Attendants.  OMcers 
Mdfud,  tcith  Baoot. 

,     [  Bfjling.  Call  forth  Bagot. 

',  Now,  Bogot,  freely  sfMjak  thy  miiid ; 

/  What  thoa  do«t  know  of  noble  Gloster's  deftth, 

',  Who  wrought  it  with  the  king,*  and  who  per- 

',         formed 

'The  blrnxly  office  of  his  timeless^  end. 

Bagot.  Then  set  Ixifore  my  face  the  Lord 
\         Aurnerle. 

(     Baling.  Cousin,  stand  forth,  and  look  upon 
^         that  man. 
'     Bagot.   My  Lord  Aurnerle,  I   know  your 

daring  tongue 
<  Sconis  Xa)  unsay  what  once  it  hath  deliver'd. 
'  Li  that  dead  time  when  Glo«tei*'8  death  was 
plotted,  10 

/ 1  heard  you  sfiy,  *'  Is  not  my  arm  of  length, 
^That  reacheth  from  the  restful  English  court 
/As  far  as  ('alais,  to  mine  uncle's  head?" 
AmongHt  much  other  talk,  that  very  time, 
r  I  heard  you  say,  that  you  liatl  rather  refuse 
^The  offer  of  an  hundred  tliousand  crowns, 
^Than  Bolingbroke's  return  to  England ;' 
^Adding  withal,  how  blest  this  land  would  be 
/In  this  your  cousin's  dwith. 
'     A  urn.  Princes  and  noble  lords, 

SWhat  answer  sliall  I  make  U)  this  base  man? 
/Sliiill  I  so  much  dishonour  my  fair  stars,       21 
/On  equal  terms  to  give  him  cluustisement ? 
/  Either  I  iimst,  or  have  mine  honour  soiled 
<-  With  the  attainder  of  his  sland'rous  lips. — 
/Tliere  is  my  gage,  [Throw lug  down  his  glove^ 
\         the  manual  seal  of  death, 

'  Wrmighi  it  tcith  the  king,  i.e.  worked  upon  the  king's 
mind  to  briuK  it  nliout  >  Tiviele^s,  luitimcly. 

3  Kiigland,  pronounced  here  as  a  trisyllable. 
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That  marks  thee  out  for  hell:  I  sav.  tboa  Uest, 
And  will  nmintaiii  what  tboa  hast  said  is  filse 
In  thy  heart-Uood.  thoogii  being  all  too  base 
To  stain  the  temper  of  my  knightly  sword. 
Baling.  Bagot,  fco-bear;  thoa  shalt  not  take 
it  op.  90 

Aum,  Excepting  one,  I  would  he  were  the 
best 
Li  all  this  presence  that  hath  mov  d  me  sa 

I^itz.  If  that  thy  valour  stand  on^  sympathy,^ 
There  is  my  gage,  Aurnerle,  in  gage  to  thine: 

[7%/t>ir»  down  his  glort. 
Bv  that  fair  sun  which  shows  me  where  thoo 

stand'st, 
I  heard  thee  say,  and  vauntingly  thou  spak'st  it, 
That  thou  wert  cause  of  noble  Gloeter  s  dealL 
If  thou  deni'st  it  twenty  times,  thou  liest; 
And  I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thv  heart. 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapiers  point 
Aum.  Thou  darst  not,  coward,  live  to  see 
that  dav.  4i 

Fitz.  Now,  by  my  soul,  I  would  it  were  this 

hour. 
Aum.  Fitzwater, thou  art  damned  to  hell  for 

this. 
Percy.  Aumerle,  thou  liest;  his  honour  is  as 
true 
In  this  appeal  as  thou  art  all  mijust;  ( 

And  that  thou  art  so,  there  I  throw  my  gage/j 

\Thro\cing  dotcn  his  ghrt 
To  prove  it  on  thee  to  th'  extremest  point 
Of  mortal  breathing:  seize  it,  if  thou  darst 

Aum.  An  if  I  do  not,  may  my  hands  rot  off, 
And  never  brandish  more  revengeful  steel  » 
Over  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe  I 

Another  Lord.  I  task  thee  to  the  like,  for- 
sworn Aumerle; 
And  spur  thee  on  with  fuU  as  many  lies 
As  may  be  holloa'd  in  thy  treacherous  ear 
From  sun  to  sun:  there  is  my  honour's  pawn;; 

IThroiciiig  doicn  his  glo^ 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st 
Aum.  Who  sets  me®  else?  by  heaven,  111; 
throw  at  all:  [Throws  doicn  his  other  ^ove^ 

«  Stand  on,  insist  on. 

&  Sympathy,  equality  (of  rank). 

^  Sett  me,  challenges  me. 


ACT  lY.  Scene  1. 


KING  RICHAKD  11. 


ACT  TV.  SoBiM  1. 


'  I  have  a  thousand  spirits  in  one  breast, 
■  To  answer  twenty  thousand  such  as  you. 
Surretf.  My  Lord  Fitzwater,  I  do  remember 
well  «o 

The  very  time  Aumerle  and  you  did  talk. 
FUz,  Tis  very  true:  you  were  in  presence^ 
then; 
And  you  can  witness  with  me  this  is  true. 
Surrcf/.  As  false,  by  heaven,  as  heaven  it- 
self is  true. 
'     Fit5,  Surrey,  tliou  liest 

Surret/.  Dishonourable  boy ! 

That  lie  shall  lie  so  heavy  on  my  sword, 
:  That  it  sliall  render  vengeance  and  revenge, 
;  Till  thou  the  lie-giver,  and  that  lie,  do  lie 
[  In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father's  skull :  69 

V  In  proof  whereof,  there  is  my  honour's  pawn; 

[Throics  (hicn  his  glove, 
J  Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dai-'st 
'f     Fitz.  How  fondly  2  dost  thou  spur  a  forward 
>         hoi'se ! 

I 

'  If  I  dare  eat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  live, 
I  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  wilderness. 
And  .spit  upon  him,  whilst  I  say  he  lies. 
And  lies,  and  lies:  there  is  my  bond  of  faith, 
To  tie  thee  to  my  strong  correction. 
Ai*  I  intend  to  thrive  in  tliis  new  world, 
{ Aumerle  is  guilty  of  my  tnie  append : 
'  Besides,  I  heard  the  banish'd  Norfolk  say,    so 
-That  thou,  Aumerle,  didst  send  two  of  thy 

men 
To  execute  the  noble  duke  at  Calais. 

Axim,  Some  honest  Cliriatian  trust  me  w^ith 

a  gage, 
.That  Norfolk   lies:   here  do  I  throw  down 
',         this,  \Thrmciivj  down  hU  hood, 

!  If  he  may  l>e  repeal'd,^  to  try  his  honour. 
Baling.  These  differences  shall  all  rest  under 
gage 
Till  Norfolk  be  repeal'd :  repealed  he  shall  be. 
And,  though  mine  enemy,  restor'd  again 
To  all  his  lands  and  signories:  when  he 's  re- 

turn'd. 
Against  Aumerle  we  will  enforce  his  trial    90 
'j     Car,  That  honourable  day  shall  ne'er  be 
/         seen. 
'^Many  a  time  hath  banish'd  Norfolk  fought 

1  In  pretence,  in  the  presence-chamber. 

s  Fondly,  fooUahly. 

s  RepeaVdt  recalled  from  baniihment 


For  Jesu  Christ  in  glorious  Christian  field,  93 
Streiiming  the  ensign  of  the  Cliristian  cross 
Against  black  pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens; 
And  toil'd  with  works  of  war,  retired  himself* 
To  Italy;  and  there  at  Venice  gave 
His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth, 
And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ, 
Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  long.  lOO 

Baling.  Why,  bishop,  is  Norfolk  dead  ? 

Car.  As  surely  as  I  live,  my  lord. 

Baling.  Sweet  peace  conduct  his  sweet  soul 
to  the  bosom 
Of  good  old  Abraham  I — Lonls  appellants. 
Your  ilifferences  shall  all  rest  under  gage 
Till  we  assign  you  to  your  days  of  trial.  ] 

Enter  York,  attended. 

Vork.  Great  Ihike  of  Lancaster,  I  come  to 
thee 
From  plume-pluck'd  Richard;  who  with  will- 
ing soul 
Adopts  thee  heir,  and  his  high  sceptre  yields 
To  the  jMJssession  of  thy  royal  hand:  no 

Ascend  his  throne,  descending  now  from  him; 
And  long  live  Henry,  of  that  name  the  fourth! 
Baling.  In  God's  name,  I'll  ascend  the  re- 
gal throne.  [Tales  his pUtce  on  the  throne, 
^Var.  Marry,  God  forbid  I — 
Worst  in  this  royal  presence  may  I  speak, 
Yet  l>e8t  l)e8eeming  me  to  speak  the  truth. 
Would  God  that  any  in  this  noble  presence 
Were  enough  noble  to  be  upright  judge       lis 
Of  noble'  Richard  I  then  true  noblesse  would 
Leani^  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong. 
What  subject  can  give  sentence  on  his  king? 
And  who  sits  here  that  is  not  Richard's  sub- 
ject? 
Thieves  are  not  judg'd*  but  they  are  by  to 

hear. 
Although  apixircnt  guilt  Ix;  seen  in  them; 
And  shall  the  figure  of  Gcxl's  majesty, 
His  captjiin,  stewfird,  deputy-elect, 
Anointed,  crowned,  planted  many  years, 
Be  judg'd  by  subject  and  inferior  breath. 
And  he  himself  not  jiresent?    O,  forfend  it, 

God, 
Tliat,  in  a  Christian  climate,^  souls  refin'd  180 


4  Hetirtd  himself,  withdrew. 
6  Judg'd,  condemned. 
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*  Learn,  teach. 
'  ClUnaU,  regioa 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


KING  KICHARD  II. 


ACT  IV.  S<.«ne  1. 


^Should  show  so  heinous,   black,  obscene^  a 
deed  I  131 

;'  I  speak  to  subjects,  and  a  subject  speaks, 
J  Stirr'd  up  by  God,  thus  boldly  for  his  king. 
'  My  Lonl  of  Herefoixl  here,  whom  you  call  king, 
'  Is  a  foul  traitor  to  proud  Herefonl's  king ; 
And  if  you  crown  him,  let  me  prophesy: 
The  blooil  of  English  shall  manure  the  ground, 
And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  iict; 
Peace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  infidels. 
And  in  this  seat  of  j)eace  tumultuous  wars   140 
Shall  kin  with  kin  and  kind  with  kind  con- 
found ; 
Disorder,  horror,  fear,  and  mutiny 
Shall  here  inhabit,  and  this  land  be  call'd 
The  field  of  Golgotha  and  dead  men's  skulls. 
O,  if  you  raise  this  house  against  this  house, 
■  It  will  the  woefullest  division  prove 
:  Tliat  ever  fell  uix)n  this  cursed  earth. 
^Prevent,  resist  it,  let  it  not  be  so, 
/Lest  child,  child's  children,  cry  agahist  you 
^  "woe:*' 

Xorth.  Well  have  you  argu'd,  sir;  and,  for 
[         your  jKiins,  150 

:0f  capital  treason  we  arrest  you  here. — 
\  My  Lord  of  Westminster,  be  it  your  charge 
J  To  keep  him  safely  till  his  day  of  trial. — 
J  May  it  please  you,  lords,  to  gi-ant  the  com- 
;!         mons'  suit. 

Bolinf/.  ]  Fetch  hither  Ilichanl,  that  in  com- 
mon view 
He  may  suiTender;  so  we  shall  proceed 
Without  sus])icion. 

VorL  I  will  be  his  conduct.^      [£jnt, 

^Bolinif.  Lords,  you  that  here  are  under 
our  arrest. 
Procure  your  sureties  for  your  days  of  an- 

swer.  -- 
[To  Carlisle]  Little  are  we  beholding'  to  your 
'(         love,  160 

^  And  little  hx)k'd  for  at  your  helping  hands.  ] 

lie-enUr  York,  with  Richard,  and  Officers 
hearing  the  cnnrn  and  sceptre. 

K.  RifJi.  Alack,  why  am  I  sent  for  to  a 
king. 
Before  I  have  shook  off  the  regal  thoughts 


1  Obmeene,  foul.  *  Conduct = conductor. 
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Wlierewith  I   reign'd?      I    hardly   yet  have 

leam'd  va 

To  insinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  knee: 
Give  sorrow  leave  awhile  to  tutor  me 
To  this  submission.     Yet  I  well  remember 
The  favours*  of  these  men:    were  thev  not 

mine? 
Did  they  not  sometime  cry   "all  hail!"  to 

me  l  my 

[^So  Judas  did  to  Christ:  but  he,  in  twelve, 
Found  truth  in  all  but  one;  I,  in  twelve  thou- 
sand, none. 
God  save  the  king  I — Will  no  man  say  amen? 
Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk?  well  then,  amen.> 
God  save  the  king  I  although  I  be  not  he; 
And  yet,  amen,  if  heaven  do  think  him  me. —  ]. 
To  ilo  what  service  am  I  sent  for  hither? 

York.  To  do  that  oftice  of  thine  own  good  will 
Which  tired  majesty  did  make  thee  oflfer, — 
The  resignation  of  thy  state  and  crown 
To  Henry  Bolingbroke.  iso 

A'.  Rich.  Give  me  the  crown.    [The  cnncn  w 

brought  to  Richard,  irho  takes  it  in  kU 

haiul,   turning   it   upside  dawn.]     Here, 

cousin,  seize  the  crown; 
On  this  side  m5'  hand,  and  on  tliat  side  yours 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well 
That  owes^  two  buckets,  filling  one  another, 
Tlie  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air, 
The  other  down,  unseen  and  full  of  wat^r: 
That  bucket  down  and  full  of  teai*s  am  I, 
Drinking  my  giiefs,  whilst  you  mount  u|>  on 

high. 
Bollng.  I  thought  you  had  been  willing  to 

resign.  li*' 

A".  Rich.    Mv  crown  I   am ;  but  still  my 

griefs  are  mine: 
You  may  my  glories  and  my  state  dei)«we. 
But  not  my  gi'iefs;  still  am  I  king  of  thui«e. 
Boling.  Part  of  your  cares  you  give  me  witli 

your  crown. 
A".  Rich.  Your  cares  set  up  do  not  pluck  luv 

cares  down. 
[^  My  care  is  loss  of  care,  by  old  cai-e  done; 
Your  care  is  gain  of  care,  by  new  care  won;  J  • 
Tlie  cares  I  give  I  have,  though  given  away; 
They  tend^  the  crown,  yet  still  with  me  they 

stay. 


*  Facourt,  facet.  *  Oicej,  own*.  *  Tend,  »tund 


;t  IV  M.-ene  1.  KING  RICHARD  II. 

/loliiiff.  Are  you  contented  to  resign  the 
no,    ay;  for  I  must 


nv.  s 


a:    Rich.   Ay, 
nothing  be; 
Therefore  no  no,  for  I  resign  t«  Uiee. 
Now  mark  me,  how  I  wi!l  undo  myself: — 
I  give  this  heavy  weight  from  off  my  ht-atl, 
And  tliis  unwieldy  sceptre  from  my  hand. 


The  jiride  of  kingly  sway  from  out  my  heart; 
With  mine  own  tears  I  wash  away  my  balm,' 
With  mine  own  bands  I  give  away  my  crown, 
With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacred  state. 
With  mine  own  breath  release  idl  duty's  rites: 
All  pomp  and  majesty  I  do  fonwear;  211 

My  manors,  rents,  revenues  I  forego; 
My  acts,  decrees,  mid  siatutes  I  deny : 


(io<l  j)iLi'(lon  nil  oatlis  that  are  broke  to  me ! 
(Jod  kteji  Jill  vowa  unbroke  are  made  to  theel 
'QMake  me,  tliat  nothing  have,  with  nothing 

grieVd, 
And    thou    with   all   pleas'il,    tliat   liast    all 

achiev'<I :  ] 
r»ng  uiayat  thou  live  in  Richard's  seat  to  sit, 
And  soiJii  lie  Richard  in  an  earthly  pit!  119 
(ioii  nave  King  Harry,  unking'd  Ricbanl  says. 
Anil  xend  him  many  years  of  sunshine  (lays! — 
What  more  remains! 

A'ort/i.  No  more,  but  that  you  read 

Tliexe  accusations,  and  these  grievous  crimes 

Cummitteil  by  your  |>erBon,  ujid  your  followeni, 


Against  the  sljit«  iuid  profit  of  tliiH  land; 
Tbiit,  by  confessing  them,  the  sonls  of  men 
May  dueiii  that  you  are  worthily  depos'd. 
A'.  Jluk.  Must  I  do  so?  and  must  I  ravel 

My  weav'd-u|)  folly  ?  Gentle  Northumberland, 
If  thy  offences  were  upon  recoi-d,  2S0 

Would  it  not  shame  thee  in  hi  fair  a  troop 
To  read  a  lecture  of  them  *     If  thou  wouidst,' 
Tliere  shonldst  thou  find  one  lieinous  article, — 
CbntAJning  the  de)>osing  of  a,  king. 
Anil  cracking  the  strong  warrant  of  an  oath,— 


:  holy  ..I 


ACT  IV.  Boone  1. 


KING  RICHAKD  IL 


ACT  IV.  SooiM  L 


$ 


Mark'd  with  a  blot,  damn'd  in  the  book  of 

heaven: — 
[^Nay,  all  of  you  that  stand  and  look  upon, 
;  Whilst  that  my  wretchedness  doth  bait  my- 
i         "elf,— 
^Though  some  of  you  with  Pilate  wash  your 

hands 

^Showing  an  outward  pity;  yet  you  Pilates  240 
^Have  here  delivered  me  to  my  sour*  cross, 
^  And  water  cannot  wash  away  your  sin.  ] 
North.  My  lord,  dispatch;  read  o*er  these 

articles. 
K,  Rich.  Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  I  can- 
not see: 
And  yet  salt  water  blinds  them  not  so  much 
But  they  can  see  a  sort^  of  traitors  here. 
Nay,  if  I  turn  mine  eyes  upon  myself, 
I  find  myself  a  traitor  with  the  rest; 
For  I  have  given  here  my  soul's  consent 
T  undeck  the  pompous'  body  of  a  king ;     250 
Made  glory  base  and  sovereignty  a  slave, 
Proud  majesty  a  subject,  state  a  peasant 
North,  My  lord, — 

K.  Rich.  No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haught^^  in- 
sulting man. 
Nor  no  man's  lord ;  I  have  no  name,  no  title, — 
No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  font^ — 
But  'tis  usurped: — ^alack  the  heavy  day. 
That  I  have  worn  so  many  winters  out. 
And  know  not  now  what  name  to  call  myself ! 
O  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow,        260 
Standing  before  the  sun  of  Bolingbroke, 
To  melt  myself  away  in  water-drops ! — 
Good  king,  great  king,  and  yet  not  greatly 

good. 
An  if  my  word  be  sterling  yet  in  England, 
Let  it  command  a  mirror  hither  straight. 
That  it  may  show  me  what  a  face  I  have. 
Since  it  is  bankrupt  of  his  majesty. 
Bolitig.  Go  some  of  you  and  fetch  a  looking- 
glass.  [Exit  an  Attendant. 
North.  Read  o'er  this  paper,  while  the  glass 

doth  come. 
K.  Rich.  Fiend,  thou  torment'st  me  ere  I 
come  to  hell  I  270 

Baling.  Urge  it  no  more,  my  Lord  North- 
mnberhuid. 


1  Saiir,  bitter.  «  Sort,  company. 

«  rompout,  stately.  «  Baught,  haughty. 
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North.  The  commons  will  not  then  be  sat- 
isfi'd.  272 

K.  Rich.  They  shall  be  satisfi'd :  1 11  read 
enough, 
When  I  do  see  the  very  book  indeed 
Where  all  my  sins  are  writ,  and  that 's — ^my- 
self. 

Re-enter  Attendant^  icith  a  gla^. 

Give  me  the  glass,  and  therein  will  I  read.— 
[Takes  the  glass  and  looks  in  it  for  a 
little  time. 
No  deeper  wrinkles  yet?  hath  sorrow  struck 
So  many  blows  ujx)n  this  face  of  mine, 
And  made  no  deeper  wounds? — O  flatt'ring 

glass, 
Like  to  my  followers  in  prosperity,  2so 

Thou  dost  beguile  me !   Was  this  face  the  face 
Tliat  every  day  imder  his  household  roof 
Did  keep  ten  thousand  men?  was  this  the  face 
That,  like  the  sun,  did  make  beholders  wink  \ 
Was  this  the  face  that  fac'd  so  many  follies, 
And  was  at  last  out-fac'd  by  Bolingbroke! 
A  brittle  glory  shineth  in  this  face: 
As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  the  face; 

[Dashes  the  glass  against  the  ground. 
For  there  it  is,  crack'd  in  a  hundred  shivers.— 
Mark,  silent  king,  the  moral  of  this  sport,  290 
How  soon  my  sorrow  hath  destroy'd  my  face. 

Baling.  The  shadow  of  your  sorrow  hath 
destrojr'd 
The  shadow  of  your  face. 

A".  Rich.  Say  that  again. 

The  shadow  of  my  sorrow !  ha  I  let 's  see: 
'T  is  very  true,  my  grief  lies  all  within; 
And  these  external  manners  of  lament 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief, 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortured  soul; 
Thei'e  lies  the  substance:  and  I  thank  thee, 

king. 
For  thy  great  bounty,  that  not  only  giv'st  soo 
Me  cause  to  wail,  but  teachest  me  the  way 
How  to  lament  the  cause.     I  '11  beg  one  boon, 
And  then  be  gone  and  trouble  you  no  more. 
Shdl  I  obtain  it? 

Baling.  Name  it,  my  fair  cousiiL 

K.  Rich.  "  Fair  cousin?"   I  am  greater  than 
a  king: 
For  when  I  was  a  king,  my  flatterers 
Were  then  but  subjects;  being  now  a  subject, 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


KING  RICHARD  IL 


ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


I  have  a  king  here  to  my  flatterer. 
Being  so  great,  I  have  no  need  to  beg. 
Boling.  Yet  aak.  sio 

A'.  Rich.  And  shall  I  have? 
Boling,  You  sliall. 
A'.  Rich.  Then  give  me  leave  to  ga 
I  Boling.  Whither? 
K.  Rich.  Whither  you  will,  so  I  were  from 

your  sights. 
Boling.  Go,  some  of  you  convey  him  to  the 

Tower. 
K.  RicL  O,  good!  convey?  conveyers^  are 
you  all, 
That  ri»e  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  fall. 

[Kreunt  King  Richard^  some  Lords^ 
and  a  Guard. 
Boling.  On  Wednesday  next  we  solemnly 
set  down 
Our  coronation  :  lords,  prepare  yourselves.   320 


J[^[Ea;eurU  all  except  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle^^ 

the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  and  Aumerle.^» 

Abbot.  A  woeful  pageant  have  we  here  be-> 

held.  S21; 

Car.  The  woe's  to  come;  the  children  yet. 

unborn  '!> 

Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thorn.  > 

A  urn.  You  holy  clergymen,  is  there  no  plot' 

To  rid  the  realm  of  this  pernicious  blot? 

Abbot.  My  lord. 


I 


> 


Before  I  freely  speak  my  mind  herein, 
You  shall  not  only  take  the  sacrament  ^ 

To  bury  mine  intents,  but  to  effect  / 

Whatever  I  shall  happen  to  devise. —  830; 

I  see  your  brows  are  full  of  discontent,  { 

Your  hearts  of  sorrow  and  your  eyes  of  tears:  f 
Come  home  with  me  to  supjier;  I  will  lay  J 
A  plot  shall  sliow  us  all  a  merry  day.  |]  > 

{^Exeunt. 


ACT    V. 


Scene  I.     London.    A  street  leading  to 

(he  Tower. 

Enter  Queen  and  Ladies. 

Queen.  This  way  the  king  will  come;  this  is 
the  way 
To  Julius  Caesar's  ill-erected  ^  tower. 
To  whose  flint  bosom  my  condemned  lord 
Is  doom'd  a  prisoner  by  proud  Bolingbroke: 
Here  let  us  rest,  if  this  rebellious  earth 
Have  any  resting  for  her  true  king's  queen. — 
But  soft,  but  see,  or  rather  do  not  see. 
My  fair  rose  wither:  yet  look  up,  behold, 
That  you  in  pity  may  dissolve  to  dew,  9 

And  wash  him  fresh  again  witli  true-love  tears. 

Enter  Richard  and  Quard. 

Ah,  thou,  the  model  where  old  Troy  did  stand. 
Thou  map  of  honour,  thou  King  Richard's 

tomb, 
And  not  King  Richard;  thou  most  beauteous 

inn, 

1  Convejters,  "  to  convey  "  often  meant "  to  iteal; "  so  by 
oenveffcn  he  means  thieves. 
*  lU-4rected,  i.e.  erected  under  evil  auspices. 


Why  should  liard-favour'd^  grief  be  lodg'd  in 

thee,  14 

When  trium])h  is  become  aji  alehouse  guest? 
K.  Rich.  Join  not  with  grief,  fair  woman, 

do  not  so. 
To  make  my  end  too  sudden:  learn,  good  soul. 
To  think  our  former  state  a  happy  dream; 
From  which  awak'd,  the  truth  of  what  we  are 
Shows  us  but  this:  I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet, 
To  grim  Necessity,  and  he  and  I  21 

Will  keep  a  league  till  death.     [Hie  thee  to<> 

France  > 

And  cloister  thee  in  some  religious  house:  / 
Our  holy  lives  must  win  a  new  world's  crown, ; 
Which  our  profane  hours  here  have  stricken* 

down.  J  f 

Queen.  What,  is  my  Richard  both  in  shape 

and  mind 
Transformed  and  weakened  ?  hath  Bolingbroke 

deiKw'd 
Thine  intellect?  hath  he  been  in  thy  heart? 
The  lion  dying  thrusteth  forth  his  paw, 
And  wounds  the  eai-th,  if  nothing  else,  with 

rage  so 

s  Uard-favour'd,  ugly. 
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ACT  V.  a 


To  he  o'ei 
Take  thy 
And  fawn 
Which  art 


powered;'  aiid  wilt  thou,  pupil-like, 
;urre<:ti(>n  mililly,  kiss  the  rod,       S2 
I  rage  with  baae  humility, 
lion  and  a  king  of  beasts  I 


K.  Rich.  A  king  of  beaata,  iiid*?«i;  it  aught 

but  beasts, 
I  had  been  still  a  lia|ipy  king  of  men. 
Good   Horaetiiue   queen,   prepare   thee   hence 

for  FraJiee: 
Iliiiik  I  aiu  de;id  \  aiul  that  even  here  thou 

tnk'Ht, 


As  from  my  death-bed,  thy  last  living  leave. 
In  winter's  tedious  nights  Bit  by  the  fire       M 
With  good  old  folks  and  let  tliem  tell  thee  talcs 
Of  woeful  ages  loug  ago  betid;' 
And  ere  thou  bid  good  iiight,  to  quit  their 

griefs,' 
Tell  thou  the  lamentable  tale  of  me,  ' 

And  send  the  bearers  weeping  to  their  beds: 
fFor  why,'  the  senseless  brands  will  sym-, 

pathize* 
The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue,         ) 
And  in  compassion  weep  the  fire  out;  i 

And  some  will  monni  in  ashes,  some  coal-black. ; 
For  tlie  deposing  of  a  rightful  king.  ]  '■" 


Eiiirr  NoRTHL'MBERLASD  ftitd  olheri. 

Xofl/i.  My  lord,  the  mind  of  Boliiigbroks 

is  L'hang'd; 
You  must  to  Ponifret,  not  unto  the  Tower.— 
And,  ma<1am,  there  is  order  L-i'en  for  you ; 
With  all  swift  speed  you  must  away  to  France. 
K.  llii'h.    Nortliumberiand,     tliou     ladder 

wherewithal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  ascends  ray  throne. 
The  time  slinll  not  be  many  honra  of  age 
More  than  it  is,  ere  foul  sin  gathering  bead 
Shall  break  into  corrujition:  thou  ehult  think, 
Though  he  divide  the  realm  and  give  thee  half, 
It  is  t<Ki  little,  helping  him  to  all;*  <i 

And  he  shall  think  that  thou,  which  know'at 

the  way 
To  plant  unrightful  kings,  wilt  know  agBiD, 
Being  ne'er  so  little  urg'd,  another  way 
To  pluck    him   headlong   from   the  lumiptd 

throne. 
[The  love  of  wicked  men  converts'  to  fear:  ; 
That  fear  to  hal*r;  and  hate  turns  one,  or  lioth, 
To  worthy'  danger  and  desen'ed  death.  ] 
Xorih.  My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  there 

Take  leave,  and  jvirt;  for  you  must  part  forth- 

witli.  ^ 

K.  Rich.  Doubly  divorc'd ! — Bad  men,  yoa 

=  Belid.  puaed. 
■  To  quit  tkrir  gritfi.  i.e.  to  reqnite  their  gricmu  Ulo 
'  Fur  ir*u,  beMuie, 
•  Sympathiit.  UHd  ben  trmniltlvclr. 
°  Urlpiiig  him  ro  dU.  i.t.  tttiDs  Uut  >on  ban  bclpcJ 
hlin  to  all.        '  ConHrU.  chuiscL        '  Wattkn,  meriid. 


ACT  V.  Bwu  1. 

A  twofold  marriage, — 
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And  yet  not  bo,  for  witli  a  kias'twaa  made.— 
f[Part  iiH,  North  uiabei'knd ;   I   towards  the 

;  Where  ibivering  cold  and  aickueas  pines'  the 

iMy  wife  to  France;  from  whence,  set  forth  in 
.         pomp, 

•  She  came  adonied  hitlier  like  sweet  May, 
Sent  Ivii^k  like  HitllowinaH  or  ahort'iit  of  day.  "2 
(fitaen.  AntI  must  we  l>e  divided  (  niiiat  we 

A'.  JIu'A.  Ay,  hand  from  hand,  my  love,  and 
heart  from  heart. 


both,  and  send  the  king 
!    sorae    love,  but    little 


Qaeeii.   Riuiah 

.Yort/,.  That  n 

Qiieen.  Then  whither  he  goes,  thither  let 

K.  RUh.  So  two,  together  weeping,  make 

Weep  thou  for  me  in  France,  I  for  thee  here; 
[Better   faj  off   tha:i,    near,  be    ne'er  the; 

Go,  count  tliy  way  with  (riglis;  I  niine  with- 
groans. 
Queen.  SoloiigeMt  way  sluiU  have  the  longest; 

A'.  RieJi.  Twice  for  owe  ittei>  1 11  groan,  the, 
way  being  short. 
And  piece  the  way  out  with  a  lieavy  lieiirt.  ]  ■, 


C':^-^f-.i. 


Come,  come,  in  wooing  Borrow  let's  be  brief, 
Since,   wedding   it,  there   is  such  length  in 

grief: 
One  kisa  shall  ntop  our  mouths,  and  dumbly 

Thus  give  I  mine,''  and  thus  take  I  thy  heart 
[Th''/  tin. 

1  OnUu.  DDiDilw  liy  ■  klu.        i  rfnet.  tnaket  wmW, 


Queen.  (Jive  mo  mine  own  again;  'twere  no 
goo<l  jnrt 
To  take  on  me  to  keep  and  kill  thy  heart 

[They  Hi*  affaiii. 
So,  now  1  have  mine  own  again,  be  gone, 
That  I  may  strive  to  kill  it  with  a  groan,     loo 
A^.  Hic/i.  We  make  woe  wanton  with  this 
fond  dehiy: 
Once  mure,  sdieu;  the  rest  let  sorrow  say. 

[KteunL 
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ACT  V.  Soene  2. 


KING  RICHARD  11. 


ACT  V.  SoeM  ± 


fjCENE  II.     A  room  in  the  Duke  of  Yorl^$ 

palace. 

Enter  York  and  his  Duchess. 

Diich.  My  lord,  you  told  me  you  would  tell 

the  rest, 
"When  weeping  made  you  break  the  story  off, 
or  our  two  cousins  coming  into  London. 
York.  Where  did  I  leave  ?^ 
Diich^  At  tliat  sad  stop,  my  lord, 

Where  rude  misgovem'd  hands  from  windows' 

tops 
Threw  dust  and  rubbish  on  King  Richard's 

head. 
YorL  Then,  as  I  said,  the  duke,  great  Bol- 

ingbix>ke, — 
Mounted  ujwn  a  hot  and  fieiy  steed 
Whicn  his  aspiring  rider  seem'd  to  know, — 
With  slow  but  st'itely  pace  kept  on  his  course. 
Whilst  all    tongues  cried  "God    save   thee, 

Bolingbroke!"  ii 

You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows 

8{)ake, 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Uix>n  his  visage,  and  that  all  the  walls 
With  painted  imagery  had  said  at  once 
"Jesu  preserve  thee!  welcome,  Bolingbroke!" 
Whilst  he,  from  the  one  side  to  the  other 

turning, 
Bareheaded,   lower  than   his    proud    steed's 

neck, 
Bespake  them  thus; — "  I  thank  you,  country- 


men:" 


20 


And  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  passed  along. 
Jhtch.  Alack,  poor  Richard !  where  rode  he 

the  whilst? 
YorL  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men. 
After  a  well-grac'd  actor  leaves  the  stage. 
Are  idly  2  bent  on  him  that  entei*s  next. 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious ; 
Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's 

eyes 
Did  scowl  on  Richard ;    no  man  cried  "  God 

sjive  him ! " 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home: 
But  dust  was  thrown  ujion  his  sacred  head;  30 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off, — 


1  Leave,  leave  off. 


*  Idly,  carelessly. 


His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles, 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience,' —  m 
That  had  not  Grod,  for  some  strong  purpose, 

steel'd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have 

melted. 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 
But  heaven  hath  a  liand  in  these  events, 
To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  con- 
tents.* 
To  Bolingbroke  are  we  sworn  subjects  now, 
Whose  state  and  honour  I  for  aye  allow.      40 
Duch.  Here  comes  my  son  Aumerle. 
York.  Aumerle  tliat  was; 

But  that  is  lost  for  being  Richard's  friend, 
And,  madam,  you  must  call  him  Rutland  now: 
I  am  in  |>arliament  pledge  for  his  truth 
And  Listing  fealty  to  the  new-made  king. 

Enter  Aumerle. 

l>u<'h.  Welcome,  my  son :  who  are  the  vi(»- 

lets  now 

That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come 

spring  ? 

Aum.  Madam,  I  know  not,  nor  I  greatly 

care  not : 
God  knows  I  had  as  lief  ^  be  none  as  one. 

York.   Well,  bear  you  well*  in  this  new 

spring  of  time,  ^ 

Lest  you  be  cropp'd  before  you  come  to  prime. 

What  news  from  Oxford?   hold  those  justs 

and  triumphs?^ 

Aum.  For  aught  I  know,  my  lord,  they  da 

York,  You  will  be  there,  I  know. 

Aum.  If  God  prevent  not,  ay;  I  suppose  to. 

York.  What  seal  is  that,  that  hangs  without 

thy  bosom  1 

Yea,  look'st  thou  pale  ?  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Aum.  My  lord,  'tis  nothing. 

York.  No  matter,  then,  who  see  it : 

I  will  be  satisfied ;  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Au7n.  I  do  beseech  your  grace  to  jKUxlon  me: 

It  is  a  matter  of  small  consecpience,  ^^ 

Which  for  some  reasons  I  would  not  ba^ 

seen. 
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>  Patience,  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable. 
4  Contenti,  plural  for  the  singular  content. 

6  Had  cu  lirf  =  would  as  soon. 

«  Dear  you  well,  i.e.  conduct  yourself  with  prudence. 

7  TriumphM,  tuummments. 
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Yort.  Whicli  for  some  reasons,  sir,  I  tneiui 

I  f«ir,  I  fear, — 

I>itch.  What  Hhould  you  fair? 

T  is  QothiDg  but  Bome  bond,  that  he  ie  euter'd 

For  gay  appai«l  'gainst  the  triumph  day. 


ACT  V.  Baati. 

i  liiuiself !    what  doth  he 


York.   Bound   ti 
with  a  bond 
That   he  is   bound  to?     Wife,  thou  art  a 

fool.— 
Boy,  let  me  aee  the  writing. 

Amu.  Beseech  you,  pardon  me;  I  may  not 


Yuri.  I  will  be  satisfied;  let  me  see  it,  I  say. 

\He  pinch  the  dociLmeitt  ant  of  Aumcrl^t 

hotum,  and  reads  U. 

Treiisou!  fonltrenat>n1 — Villain!  traitor! slave! 

Duck.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lordt  T3 

Yort.  Ho!  who  is  witliiu  there? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Saddle  my  horse. 

God  for  hia  mercy,  what  treachery  is  here! 

Ihich.  Wliy,  whiit  ia  it,  my  lord  I 

Yort.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  s.iy ;  saddle  my 

horse. —  \^Ej:it  Serrant. 

Sow,  by  mine  lumimr,  by  my  life,  by  my 

troth, 
I  will  appeaehi  the  villain. 
Duch.  What  ia  the  matter? 

York.  Peace,  foolish  woman.  so 


thu^.  I  will  ] 

J  ion.  Good  mother,  be  content; 


it  peace.' — What  is  the  n 


it  ii 


Thai)  my  poor  life  miist  answer. 
Jhidi.  Thy  life  answer ! 

York.  Bring  me  my  boots:— I  will  uiito  the 
king. 

He-enter  Servant  mth  boot*. 
Duch.    Strike  him,^  Aumerle. — Poor  boy, 
thou  art  umazd. 
[To  Sereant]  Hence,  villain!  never  more  come 
in  my  sight 
York.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say. 

[Exit  Servant. 
Ihich.  Why,  York,  what  wilt  thou  do! 
Wilt  thou  not  hide  the  trespaaa  of  thine  own? 


1  ApttaeS.  li 


*.  Imip  p»ii*e. 


1  Uiim  i.< 


ACT  V.  Scene  2. 


KING  RICHARD  11. 


ACT  V.  Soeue  3. 


Have  we  more  sons?  or  are  we  like  to  have?  90 
Is  not  my  teeming  date ^  drunk  up  with  time? 
And  wilt  thou  pluck  my  fair  son  from  mine  age, 
And  rob  me  of  a  happy  mother's  name? 
Is  he  not  like  thee?  is  he  not  thine  own? 

Varl'.  Thou  fond  mad  woman, 
Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  conspiracy  ? 
A  dozen  of  them  here  have  ta'en  the  sjicra- 
ment, 

[Striking  the  document  with  his  hand. 
And  interchangeably  set  down  their  hands. 
To  kill  the  king  at  Oxford. 

Dueh.  He  shall  be  none ;    w 

We  '11  keep  him  here :  then  what  is  that  to 
him? 
York.  Away,  fond  woman!  were  he  twenty 
times  my  son, 
I  would  appeach-  him. 

Duch.  Hudst  thou  groan'd  for  him 

As  I  have  done,  thou  wouldest  be  more  pitiful. 
But  now  I  know  thy  mind;  thou  dost  sus- 
pect 
That  I  have  been  disloyal  to  thy  bed. 
And  that  he  is  a  baatiird,  not  thy  son : 
Sweet  York,  sweet  husband,  be  not  of  that 

mind : 
He  is  as  like  thee  as  a  man  may  be. 
Not  like  to  me,  nor  any  of  my  kin. 
And  yet  I  love  him. 

I'orL  Make  way,  unruly  woman!     no 

[Kcit. 
Duch.   After,  Aumerle!  mount  thee  upon 
his  horse ; 
Spur  \)ost,  and  get  before  him  to  the  king. 
And  beg  thy  pardon  ere  he  do  accuse  thee. 
I  '11  not  be  long  behind ;  though  I  be  old, 
I  doubt  not  but  to  ride  ajs  fast  as  York : 
And  never  will  I  lise  up  from  the  ground 
Till  Bolingbroke  have  |)ardon'd  thee.     Away, 
be  gone !  [Exeunt. 

)      Q  Scene  III.      Windsor.     A  room  in  the 

castle. 

> 

<  Enter  Bolingbroke,  Percy,  and  other  Lords. 
/     Boling.  Can  no  man  tell  me  of  my  unthrifty 


son? 


Tis  full  three  months  since  I  did  see  him^ 
last: —  2' 

If  any  plague  hang  over  us,  't  is  he.  '^ 

I  would  to  Grod,  my  lords,  he  might  be  found: 
Inquire  at  London,  'mongst  the  taverns  there, ; 


For  there,  they  say,  he  daily  doth  frequent,^ 


I 


1  Teeming  date,  i.e.  period  of  child-bearing. 
3  Appeach,  inform  against 
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With  unrestrained  loose  companions. 
Even  such,  they  say,  a^  stand  in  narrow  lanes,  • 
And  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  passengers; ; 
While  he,  young  wanton  and  effeminate  lx»y, 
Takes  on  the  point  of  honour  to  support       ii 
So  dissolute  a  crew. 

Percy.  My  lord,  some  two  days  since  I  saw 

the  prince, 
And  told  him  of   those  triumphs  held^  at 

Oxford. 

I 

Boling.  And  what  said  the  gallant? 
Fercf/.  His  answer  was, — he  would  unto  the 
stews, 
And   from  the  common'st  creature  pluck  a 

glove. 
And  wear  it  as  a  favour ;  and  with  that 
He  would  unhorse  the  lustiest  challenger. 
Boling.    As    dissolute    as    desperate;    yet, 
through  both  20 

I  see  some  sparkles  of  a  better  hojje. 
Which  elder  years  may  happily  bring  forth.— ' 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Aumerle  hastily. 

Anm.  Where  is  the  king? 

Boling.  What  means 

Our  cousin,  that  he  stares  and  looks  so  wildly  / 
A  urn.  God  save  your  gi-ace!  I  do  beseech 
your  majesty. 
To  have  some  conference  with  your  grace  i 
alone. 
Boling.  Withdraw  yourselves,  and  leave  us 
here  alone.         [Exeunt  Percy  and  Lonit. 
What  is  the  matter  with  our  cousin  now  ? 
A  urn.  For  ever  may  my  knees  grow  to  the 
earth,  sO; 

My  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  within  my 

mouth. 
Unless  a  pardon  ere  I  rise  or  speak. 
Boling.   Intended  or  committed  was  this 
fault? 


s  Frequent,  used  intransitively  (only  in  this  passa^itV 
4  Ueld,  to  be  held. 
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'  If  od'  the  lirst,  how  heinoua  «'er  it  W,  m 

To  win  thy  atter-love  I  pardon  thee. 

Ainu.  Then  give  me  leave  that  I  may  turn 
the  key, 
That  no  man  enter  til!  my  tale  be  done. 
BtAing.  Hare  thy  desire. 
;  [Aitmerh  ritet,  and  lot-It  ike  door. 

\      Yorl:  [iri/Am]  My  liege,  beware :  look  to 
'f         thyself ; 
Thou  Last  a.  traitor  in  thy  pR'Sence  there.     « 

<  Boliuif.  Villain,  X  'II  niake  thee  safe. 

'  [/hau-ing. 

<  Aiim.  Stay  thy  revengeful  Land ;  tliou  hast 

'      i'vii:  [lIVMiii]  0|)eiithuJoor, 
'        Lanly  king: 
Shall  I,  fur  luve,  N|ieak  treaitoii  to  thy  face  I 
;Opeu  the  dour,  iir  I  will  bl-eiik  it  open. 
;  [BoliiKjbi-oLt  ti„l,x.-i-»  Ihe  door,  and  a/t, 


,-foul- 


iii/utn. 


,     B'lliiiy.  What  is  the  matter,  iiiiele  ?  speak ; 
;Iteouver  bix'ath;  tell  us  how  near  is  danger, 
ITliat  we  may  arm  ux  to  elitiiuntri'  it. 
;      York.   Peruse  this  writing  heiv,  and  thou 
'         KLalt  know 

'  The  tivnsnu  that  my  haste  forbids  nie  show,  w 
Aiiiii.  Remember,  as  thou  read'st,  thy  pi-o- 
mise  pa^'d ; 
I  dii  repent  me;  read  nut  my  name  there; 

■  My  heart  is  not  confederate  with  my  liand. 

York.  Twas,  villain,  ere  thy  hiiud  did  set  it 

■  I  tore  it  from  the  traitor's  bononi,  king ; 
Fear,  and  not  love,  begets  hin  penitence: 

■Forget  if)  pity  him,  lest  thy  pity  prove 
A  seriient  that  will  sting  thee  to  the  heart 
'     Boliiig.   O  heinous,  strong,  and  liold  cou- 
'         spiracyt— 

'O  loyal  fathei'  of  a  tiYacherouB  son !  so 

|,TLou   sheer,'   immaculate,   and    silver  foun- 

;  From  whence  this  stream  through  muddy  pas- 
}         sages 

'Hatli  held  hia  current,  and  delii'd  himself ! 
{Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad, 
'And  thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse 


This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digrcssiiig*  sun.        ut 

Vort.  So  shall  my  virtue  be  his  vice's  bawd;  t 

And  he  shall   spend  mine  honour  witli   his/ 

shame,  / 

As  thriftless  sons  their  scraping  fathers'  gold.  ■ 


Mine  honour  lives  w 

(Jr  my  aham'd  life  in  uis  niHuonour  nes ;  -, 

Thou  kill'st  me  in  his  life;  giving  Liiu  breath,  > 

The  traitor  lives,  the  true  man 's  put  to  death,  i 

DiicA.    [Within]   What   Lo,   my   liegel   fori 

God's  sake,  let  nie  in.  \ 

*  Diffrtuintf.  trumtftetuat- 


ACT  V.  Scene  3. 
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ACT  V.  Sceoe  3. 


Boling,  What  shrill-Toic'd  suppliant  makes 
this  eager  cryl  75 

Duch.  [Withi¥i\  A  woman,  and  thy  aunt, 
great  king ;  't  is  I. 
I  Speak  with  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door: 
I A  beggar  begs  that  never  begged  before. 
Boling.  Our  scene  is  alter'd  from  a  serious 
thing, 

'And  now  chang'd  to  "The  Beggar  and  the 
King."  so 

My  dangerous  cousin,  let  your  mother  in: 
1  know  she  ^s  come  to  pray  for  your  foul  sin. 

[Aumerle  unlocks  the  door. 
York.  If  thou  do  pardon,  whosoever  pray, 
More  sins  for  this  forgiveness  prosper  may. 
•This  fester'd  joint  cut  off,  the  rest  rest  sound; 
*This  let  alone  will  all  the  rest  confound.^ 

Enter  Duchess. 

Duch,  O  king,  believe  not  this  hard-hearted 

f 


Love  loTing  not  itself,  none  other  can. 

York.  Thoo  frantic  woman,  what  dost  thou 
make  here?  so 

I  Shall  thy  old  dugs  once  more  a  traitor  rear? 
Duck,  Sweet  York,  be  patient — Hear  nie, 
gentle  liege.  [Kneels. 

Boling,  Riae  up^  good  aunt. 
DwA,  Not  yet,  I  thee  beseech : 

For  ever  will  I  walk  npcHi  my  knees, 
I  And  neTer  see  day  that  the  hapfyy  sees, 
I  Till  thoQ  give  joy;  until  thou  bid  me  joy, 
I  By  pardoning  Rutland,  my  tnuisgressing  boy. 
Aum.  Unto^  my  mother  s  prayers  I  bend  my 

knee. 
York.  Against  them  both  my  true  joints 
bended  be. 
I  111  mayst  thou  thrive,  if  thou  grant  any  grace! 
Duch.  Pleads  he  in  earnest?  look  upon  his 
face;  loo 

His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  jest; 
?His  words  come  from  his  mouth,  ours  from 

our  breast: 
He  prays  but  faintly  and  would  be  denied  ; 
JfWe  pray  with  heart  and  soul,  and  all  beside: 
^Hia  weary  joints  would  gladly  rise,  I  know; 
;Our  knees  shall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  they 
grow: 

1  Cot^ouiid,  destroy.  *  Unto,  hi  addition  to. 
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His  prayers  are  full  of  false  hypocrisy; 
Ours  of  true  zeal  and  deep  integrity.  - 

Our  prayers  do  out-pray  his;  then  let  them 
have  / 

That   mercy  which   true   prayers    ought  to; 
have.  110 

Boling,  Grood  aimt,  stand  up. 
Dtidi.  Nay,  do  not  say,  *' stand  up;" 

Say  "pardon"  first,   and  afterwards  "stand 

upt" 
An  if  I  were  thy  nurse,  thy  tongue  to  teach, 
"Panlon"  should  be  the  first  word  of  thv 

speech. 
I  never  long'd  to  hear  a  word  till  now; 
Say  "  pardon,"  king;  let  pity  teach  tliee  how: 
The  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet; 
No  word  like  "  pardon"  for  kings'  mouths  so 
meet. 
York.  Speak  it  in  French,  king;  say,  "par- 
don-ne  moy."^ 
Duch.  [ToYork^   Dost  thou  teach  pardon  jiar- 
don  to  destroy  ?  i-"© 

Ah,  my  sour*  husband,  my  hard-hearted  lord, 
That  set*8t  the  word  itself  agiiinst  the  word!— 
[To  Bolingbroke]  Speak  " pardon"  as  't Ls  cur- 
rent in  oiu-  land ; 
Tlie  chopping^  French  we  do  not  understand. 
Thine  eye  begins  to  speak;  set  thy  tongue 

there; 
Or  in  thy  piteous  heart  plant  thou  thine  ear; 
That  hearing  how  our  fxlaints  and  prayers  do 

pierce, 
Pity  may  move  thee  "pardon"  to  rehearse. 
Boling.  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 
Duch.  I  do  not  sue  to  stand; 

Pardon  is  all  the  suit  I  have  in  hand.  lao 

Boling.  I  pardon  him,  as  Grod  shall  parduo 

me. 
Duch.  O  happy  yantage  of  a  kneeling  knee! 
Yet  am  I  sick  for|ear:  s{)eak  it  again; 
Twice  siiying  "pardon"  doth  not  pardon  twaia, 
But  makes  one  jmrdon  strong. 

Boling.  With  all  my  heart 

I  pardon  him. 

Duch.  A  god  on  earth  thou  art 

Boling.  But  for  our  trusty  brother-in-kw,- 
and  the  abbot,  ( 

>  Moy,  tlie  old  form  of  moi,  pronounced  to  m  to  rhjniw 
with  dtttroy.  ^  Sour,  bitter. 

*  Choyping,  i.e.  changing  one  meaning  for  the  other. 
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I  With  all  the  rest  of  tbat  consorted  crew, 

'  Deatriiction   ati'aight  shall  dog  them  at  the 

Good  uncle,  help  t«  onler'  Bcveral  powers   IM 
To  Oxford,  or  where'er  these  traitore  are: 
They  shall  not  live  within  this  world,  I  swear, 
'But  I  will  have  them,  if  I  oiice  know  where. 
: Uncle,  farewell: — and,  cousin  mine,  adieu: 
^  Your  mother  well  hath  pray'd,  and  prove  you 


y  old  s. 


ScKNE  IV.     Another 


:  I  pray  God  mnke 
[Exeunt 


ii  the  tc 


Eater  Sir  Piers  of  Extos  and  a  Servant. 
\      Exton.  Did^t  thou  not  mark  the  king,  what 

worils  he  8[)ake, 
' "  Have  I  uo  friend  will'  rid  me  of  this  living 

fearT' 
.Waaitnotsof 

^      tkn.  These  weie  his  very  words. 

'.      Exton.  "Have  I  no  friend?"  quoth  he:  he 

spake  it  twice, 
,  And  urg'd  it'  twice  together, — did  he  not( 
Sfrv,  He  did. 
Extoit.  And  speaking  it,  he  wiatly'  look'd 


Ah  who  should  s 


"I  V 


uld  thou  wert  the 


'?  That  would  divorce  this  terror  fi^om  my  heart;" 
'Meaningthekingat  Pomfret.  Come,  let 'ago: 
I  am  the  king's  friend,  and  will  rid^  his  foe.  11 

Scene  \.    I'vin/ret  CaitU. 
EiUer  Kisa  Richard. 
A'.  Rich.   I  have  been  stiidying  how  I  may 
compare 
This  prison,  where  I  live,  unto  the  worUl: 
And,  tor  because  the  worlil  is  populous, 
And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myself, 
I  cannot  do  it;— yet  I'll  hammer 'tout 
My  brain  I'll  pi'ove  the  fentale  to  my  soul. 
My  soul  the  father;  and  these  two  b^et 


1  Ta  n-der,  1 


I  H'iU,  ir 


lowllL 


A  generation  of  still-breeding*  thoughts, 
Anil  these  same  thoughts  people  th  is  little  world. 
In  humours'  like  the  people  of  this  world,   ID 
For  no  thought  is  content  Q  The  better  sort, — ' 
As  thoughts  of  things  divine, — are  intemiix'd ' 


With  scruples,  and  do  set  the  word  itself 
Against  the  word ;  i 

As  thus,  "Come,  little  ones,"  and  then  again,  > 
"  It  is  as  hard  to  come  ns  for  a  camel  ) 

To  thread  the  postern  of  a  needle's  eye."  < 

Thoughts  tending  to  ambition,  they  do  plot     I 
Unlikely  wondera;  how  these  vain  weak  nailsf 

<  Slitt-brifdioff,  coniUntljr  tandllag. 
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ACT  V.  Scene  5. 


')  May  tear  a  passage  thi'ough  the  flinty  ribs  tx) 
^Of  this  hcord  world,  my  ragged^  prisou  walls, 
;!  And,  for  they  cannot,  die  in  their  own  pride. 
Thoughts  tending   to  content  flatter   them- 
selves 
That  they  are  not  the  first  of  fortune's  slaves, 
/Nor  shall  not  be  the  last;  like  silly  beggars, 
;  Who,  sitting  in  the  stocks,  ref  lige'^  their  shame, 
'Tlitit^  many  have,*  and  others  must  sit  there; 
/  And  in  this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  etise, 
'  Bearing  their  own  misfortune  on  the  back 
;  Of  such  as  have  before  endur'd  the  like.  ]    30 
Thus  play  I,  in  one  person,  many  people. 
And  none  contented:  sometimes  am  I  king; 
Then  treason  m.akes  me  wish  myself  a  beggar. 
And  so  I  am:  then  crushing  j>enury 
Persua^les  me  I  waa  better  when  a  king; 
Then  am  I  king'd  again:  and  by  and  by 
Think  that  I  am  unking'd  by  Bolingbroke, 
'^And  straight  am  nothing:   [but  whateer  I 

am, 
^  Nor  I,  nor  any  man  that  but  man  is  39 

•With  nothing  shall  be  pleas'd,  till  he  be  eas'd 
;,  With  being  nothing. — Music  dol  hear?  \Mnuc. 
jHfi,  ha!  keep  time: — how  sour  sweet  music  is, 
<When  time  is  broke,  and  no  i)roi)ortion  kept! 
^  So  is  it  in  the  music  of  men's  lives. 
^And  here  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear 
^To  check  ^  time  broke  in  a  disordei^'d  string; 
But,  for  the  concord  of  my  state  and  time. 
Had  not  an  ear  to  hear  my  true  time  broke. 
I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me; 
/'For  now  hath  time  made  me  his  numbering 
clock :  w) 

My  thoughts  are  minutes;  and  with  sighs  they 
;         jaro 
Their  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes,  the  outward 

<  watch, 

^Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point, 

<  Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  tears. 
^Now,  sir,  the  sound  that  tells  what  hour  it  is 
'.  Are  clamorous  groans,  which  strike  upon  my 

heart, 
.'Which  is  the  bell:  so  sighs,  and  tears,  and 

groans, 
J  Show  minutes,  times,  and  hours:  but  my  time 
'  Runs  i)osting  on  in  Bolingbroke's  proud  joy. 


»  liagged,  rouj?h.  *  Refuge,  And  a  refuge  for. 

»  That.  i.e.  in  the  thought  that.     *  Have,  i.e.  liave  sat 

*  Check,  rebuke.  «  Jar,  tick. 
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While  I  stand  fooling  here,  his  Jack  o'  the 
clock.  GO 

This  music  mads  me;  let  it  sound  no  more; 

For  though  it  have  holp  madmen  to  their 
wits. 

In  me  it  seems  it  will  make  wise  men  mad.     ; 

Yet  blessing  on  his  heart  that  gives  it  me  I      • 

For  't  is  a  sign  of  love;  and  love  to  Richard   ' 

Is  a  strange  brooch^  in  this  all-hating  world.] 

Enter  a  Groom  of  the  Stable. 

Groom.  Hail,  royal  prince ! 
A".  Rich.  Thanks,  noble  peer; 

Tlie  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear. 
What  art  thou  ?  and  how  com'st  thou  hither, 
Where  no  man  ever  comes,  but  that  sad*  dog 
That  brings  me  food  to  make  misfortune  live! 
Groom.  I  was  a  jx)or  groom  of  thy  stable, 

king,  72 

When  thou  wert  king;  who,  travelling  towards 

York, 
With  much  ado  at  length  have  gotten  leave 
To  look  uix)n  my  sometimes*  master's  face. 
O,  how  it  yearn'd  *®  my  heart,  when  I  beheld 
In  London  streets,  that  coronation-day, 
When  Bolingbroke  rode  on  roan  Barbaiy! 
That  horse  that  thou  so  often  hast  bestrid, 
That  horse  that  I  so  carefully  have  dreas'd!  so 
K.  Rich.  Rode  he  on  Barbary?     Tell  me, 

gentle  friend. 
How  went  he  under  him  ? 

Groom.  So  proud  «is  if  he  liad  disdaui'd  the 

ground. 
K.  Rich.  So  proud  that  Bolingbroke  was  on 

his  back ! 
That  jade  hath  eat  bread  from  my  royal  haiul; 
This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping 

him. 
Would  he  not  stumble?   would  he  not  fall 

down, 
Since  pride  nmst  have  a  fall, — and  break  the 

neck 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  usurp  his  back? 
Forgiveness,  horse !  why  do  I  rail  on  thee,  » 
Since  thou,  created  to  be  aw'd  by  man. 
Wast  born  to  bear?    I  was  not  made  a  horse; 
And  vet  I  bear  a  burthen  like  an  ass, 


'  Brooch,  an  oraamental  buckle  worn  in  the  hat 
•  Sad,  grave.  •  Soinetiinet,  formerly. 

»•  It  yearned,  it  grieved. 
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ACT  V,  SttH  5. 


Enter  KeeptTy  irifA  a  dUh. 
Keep.  [To  the  Groom\   Fellow,  give   plac 

here  is  no  longer  atay. 
A'.  Rich.  If  thou  love  me,  'tis  time  tin 

wert  away. 


Groom.  What  luy  tongue  darea  not,  that  my 
heart  shall  say.  [ExH. 

Keep.  My  lord,  will't  please  you  to  fall  M 
K.  Jtich.  Taste  of  it  first,  as  thou  art  wont 
to  Jo.  «» 

Keep.  My  lord,  I  dare  not:  Sir  Piera  of  Ex- 
ton,  who  lately  came  from  the  king,  commands 
the  contrary. 


A'.  Rich.  The  devil  take  Henry  of  Lancaster 
and  thee!  loa 

Patience  u  stale,  and  I  am  weary  of  it. 

\BeaU  the  Keeper. 
Kei^p.  Help,  help,  help! 

Enter  ExTOS  aiui  Serrantt,  armed. 
K.  Rich.  How  now  \  what  means  death  in 
this  rude  assault? 
VillaiTi,  thy  own  hand  yields  thy  death's  in- 
strument. 

\}inatchiag  an  axe  from  a  Servant,  and 
tUting  him. 


'reLtlDg  ths  ban 


oake  it  pi 


.  IL 


Go  thou,  and  till  another  room  in  helL 

[lie  nth  aiioth^  Seriatit.     Then  Extoii 

slriiet  Aim  doirn. 

That  hand  shall  bum  in  never-quenching  fire 

That  staggers  thus  my  person. ^Exton,   thy 

fierce  hand  no 

Hath  with  tlie  king's  blood  stain'd  the  king's 

Mount,  mount,  my  soul '.  thy  seat  is  up  on  high; 
Whilst  my  gross  flesh  sinks  downwaril,  here 

to  die.  [Diet. 

[  E.cton.   Ah  full  of  valour  as  of  royal  blood  :> 

Both  have  I  8|)ill'd;— O,  would  the  deed  werej 

goo<l:  i 
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ACT  T.  SeeM  1 


;  For  now  the  devil,  that  told  me  I  did  well, 

/  SajB  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  helL      117 

This  dead  king  to  the  living  king  I  '11  bear: — 

Take  hence  the  rest,  and  give  them  burial 

here.  ]  [Exeunt, 

Scene  VI.     A  room  in  Windsor  Castle, 

Flourish.     Enter  Bolinobroke,  York,  inth 
other  LordSy  and  Attendants. 

Boling.  Kind  uncle  York,  the  latest  news 
we  hear 
Is  that  the  rebels  have  consum'd  with  fire 
Our  town  of  Cicester  in  Gloeterahire; 
But  whether  they  be  ta'en  or  slain  we  hear  not 

Enter  Northumberland. 

Welcome,  my  lord:  what  is  the  news? 

North.  First,  to  thy  sacred  state  wish  I  all 

happiness. 
The  next  news  is, — I  have  to  London  sent 
The  heads  of  Salisbury,  Spencer,  Blunt,  and 

Kent: 
The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 
At  large  discoursed  in  this  paper  here.  lO 

Boling.  We  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy,  for 

thy  pains; 
And  to  thy  worth  will  add  rig^t  worthy  gains. 

Enter  Fitzwater. 

Fitz.  My  lord,  I  have  from  Oxford  sent  to 
London 
The  heads  of  Brocas,  and  Sir  Bennet  Seely, 
Two  of  the  dangerous  consorted  traitors 
Tliat  sought  at  Oxford  thy  dire  overthrow. 
Boling.  Thy  pains,  Fitzwater,  shall  not  be 
forgot; 
Right  noble  is  thy  merit,  well  I  wot 

/  [  Enter  Percy,  and  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

J      Percy.    The  grand   conspirator.   Abbot  of 
/         Westminster, 

.  With  clog  of  conscience  cand  sour  melancholy, 
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Hath  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  grave;       n 
But  here  is  Carlisle  living,  to  abide  \ 

Thy  kingly  doom  and  sentence  of  his  pride. 

Boling.  Carlisle,  this  is  your  doom : — 
Choose  out  some  secret  place,  some  reverend; 

room, 

More  than  thou  hast,  and  with  it  joy  thy  life; 

So  as  thou  liv*st  in  peace,  die  free  from  strife: 

For  though  mine  enemy  thou  hast  ever  been. 

High  s|)arks  of  honour  in  thee  have  I  seen.  ] 

Enter  ExToy,  tcith  persons  bearing  a  co^n. 

Exton.  Great  king,  within  this  coffin  I  pre- 
sent ao 
Thy  buried  fear :  herein  all  breathless  Ues 
The  mightiest  of  thy  greatest  enemies, 
Richard  of  Bordeaux,  by  me  hither  brought 
Boling.  Exton,  I  thank  thee  not;  for  thou 
hast  wrought 
A  deed  of  slander,^  with  thy  fatal  hand, 
Upon  my  head  and  all  this  famous  land. 
Exton,  From  your  own  mouth,  my  lord,  did 

I  this  deed. 
Boling,  Thej  love  not  poison  that  do  poison 
need, 
Nor  do  I  thee:  though  I  did  wish  him  dead, 
I  hate  the  murderer,  love  him  murdered,     m 
The  guilt  of  conscience  take  thou  for  thy  labour, 
But  neither  my  good  word  nor  princely  favour: 
With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  slmdes  of 

night. 
And  never  show  thy  head  by  day  nor  ligbt— 
Lords,  I  protest,  my  soul  is  full  of  woe, 
That  blood  should  sprinkle  me  to  make  me 

grow: 
Come,  mourn  with  me  for  that  I  do  lament, 
And  put  on  sullen*  black  incontinent:* 
1 41  inake  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land,         tf 
To  wash  this  blood  off  from  my  guilty  hand:— 
March  sarlly  after;  £race  my  mournings  htfre: 
In  w^eeping  over  this  untimely  bier.   [Eaeutd- 

1  A  deed  qf  slander,  i.e.  a  deed  which  will  give  ground 
for  Blunder  against  me. 

^  Sullen,  gloomy.       >  Initontinent,  immediately. 
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■  tticHconil  Hni  of  Edmrd.eoDimniil]' 
med  the  BUck  Prince,  the  eldett  WD  of  EdwanI  III. 
nd  Philippior  Philippine,  dkiighterof  Wlinnin,  Coant 
t  Halnnalt.  EdnnI  tbe  Bluk  Pilnce  nwrried  Join, 
■own  u  the  Fair  Uald  ot  Kent,  widow  ot  Sir  Thomu 
(oliand.  one  of  theeriRlnil  Twenty  five  KniKhtaot  the 
'irter.  and  only  daugliler  and  heir  of  Edmund  of  Wood- 
•att,  Etfl  of  Kent  (who  w»  beheaded  in  ItW),  the 
ougeat  aod  ot  Edward  1.,  by  hli  Bcond  wife,  Margaiet, 
te  daii|ht«i  of  Philip  III.  aiid  aialer  of  Philip  IV.  of 


Pnnce.  Hollnthed  an)-!  that  Joan  "  wa>  alao  wl 
the  erle  of  Ballaburie,  and  diuoned  from  him" 
p.  e76>  Hhe  bore  her  huaband  two  lona.  Edwa 
dJed  at  Bordeaux,  when  anlr  leven  yean  old.  In  1! 
Bichard,  bom  at  Bordeaoi.  Juinary  Bth,  lau. 
"eight  a!  Jane,  being  TriDlll*  tuDdale"  (accor 
BDllnihed,  vol.  II.  p.  703).  the  Blacli  Prince  died.  : 
III.  Immediately  made  yoong  Bii-hard,  then  In  h 
year.  Prince  ol  Walea  and  Earl  of  Cheater  and  Cc 
The  king  Hrtlred  hit  elilcit  aon  little  mora  than 
dying  on  June  Hit.  1X17.  He  had  prarkiual;  m 
ofOannI,  Duke  of  Laucaater,  gori 
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the  kingdom.  The  people  were  very  jealous  of  the  iuflu- 
enee  of  this  nobleman,  and  not  without  reason;  for  there 
is  little  doubt  that  he  tried  all  he  could  to  induce  the 
king  to  pass  over  the  daughter  of  his  elder  brother, 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  to  make  him  the  next  heir 
after  Richard. 

The  young  king  was  crowned  on  July  16th,  1377;  but 
it  was  not  till  twelve  years  afterwards,  on  May  8th,  1889, 
that  he  can  be  said  to  have  begun  io  reign.  In  the  in- 
terim his  two  uncles,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Thomaa 
of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  practically  governed; 
though  a  Council  of  Twelve  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Lords  to  hold  the  supreme  power  during  the  king's 
minority.  I'here  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  evil  repu- 
tation which  attaches  to  the  reign  of  Richard  IL  is  due 
to  the  grasping  ambition  and  vindictive  cruelty  of  his 
uncles.  This  play  treats  only  uf  tlie  events  of  the  last 
two  years  of  Richard's  uuliappy  reign.  The  year  before 
the  play  opens,  1307,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  been 
murdered  (see  note  37);  and,  as  ^Ir.  Russell  French  re- 
marks in  his  Shakspeariana  Genealogica,  it  was  this 
"deed  of  crime  which  in  a  great  measure  led  the  way 
to  the  complications,  and  final  catastrophe,  recorded 
in  the  drama"  (p.  24).  Richard  was  twice  married;  first, 
on  January  14th,  13S2,  to  Anno  of  Bohemia,  known  as 
The  Good  Queen  Anne,  daughter  of  Charles  IV.,  Emperor 
of  Germany.  She  died  without  issue  on  June  7th,  1394. 
In  November,  1396.  he  married  lBal)el,  who  was  then  in 
her  tenth  year.  The  date  of  King  Richard's  death  is 
generally  fixed  on  the  14th  February.  1400,  St. Valentine's 
day;  but  the  exact  date,  and  the  manner  of  it,  are  both 
uncertain  (see  note  317). 

2.  John  of  Gaunt  (or  Ghent),  so  called  from  the  town 
in  which  he  was  born,  in  1340.  Duke  of  Lancaster,  was 
the  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  The  first  mention  we  find 
of  him  in  history  is  as  accompanying  his  father-in-law, 
Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  his  brother  Lionel,  in  the 
fleet  which  was  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
the  coast  of  Normandy  in  1355.  Next  we  find  him,  as 
Earl  of  Richmond,  accompanying  his  father  to  Calais  in 
the  Michaelmas  of  the  same  year.  Holinshed  (vol.  IL  p. 
656)  says:  "Tliis  yeare  also,  about  Michaelmasse.  the 
king  hauing  summoned  an  annie  to  be  readie  at  Sand- 
wich, passed  ouer  to  Cnlis  with  the  same.  There  went 
ouer  with  him  his  two  sonnes,  Lionell  of  Antwerp  earle 
of  Vlster,  and  John  of  Gant  earle  of  Richmond."  In 
May,  1359,  he  married  his  cousin,  the  Lady  Blanch,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  at  Reading,  having  ob- 
tained a  dispensation  from  the  pope.  In  the  same  year 
he  distinguished  himself,  in  the  company  of  his  father 
and  his  brothers,  Lionel  and  Edmund,  at  some  "  solemne 
iusts  enterprised  at  London  "(Holinshed.  vol.  ii.  p.  671). 
At  this  time  he  was  still  known  as  Earl  of  Richmond; 
but  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  Henry,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  in  1361,  he  succeeded  to  his  titles  of  Earl  of 
Derby  and  Duke  of  Lancaster.  He  accompanied  the 
Black  Prince  in  his  expedition  into  Spain  in  1367,  and 
commanded  the  first  division  of  his  army.  He  was  sent 
by  his  father  in  1369  In  command  of  an  army  into  France 
to  oppose  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  In  1370  his  wife  Blanch 
died.    In  the  same  year  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
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Limoges;  and  was  left  Governor  of  Aquitaine  by  the 
Black  Prince  during  his  visit  to  England.  In  1S72  he 
married  Constance,  eldest  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel, 
King  of  Castile;  his  brother  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, marr)'ing  her  sister  Isabel  about  the  tame  time. 
Shortly  after  this  marriage  he  returned  to  England,  aud 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Castile  in  right  of  his  wife. 
In  July,  1373,  he  was  again  sent  over  to  Calais  withsn 
army.  He  reached  Bordeaux  at  Christmas  in  the  same 
year,  when  peace  waa  concluded;  and  in  July,  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  returned  to  England.  Ha  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  arrange  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  France  on  behalf  of  the  King  of  England  at  Bruges. 
1375.  In  1376  the  House  of  Commons  made  a  complaint 
against  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  Lord  Lat>'mer,  Alice  Fer- 
rers, and  others;  and  they  all  appear  to  have  been  bsn- 
ished  the  court;  but,  after  the  death  of  the  Black  Prince, 
in  June  of  the  same  year,  they  were  recalled  to  court: 
and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  being  appointed  Governor  of 
the  Realm,  continued  so  till  the  end  of  his  father's  reign. 
Having  taken  Wicliff  under  his  protection,  he  suppoited 
him  in  his  trial  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
the  next  year,  1377.  In  the  course  of  the  trial  he  ad- 
dressed a  very  rude  speech  to  Courtenay,  Bisliop  of 
London ;  the  people  took  the  bishop's  part,  attacked  tht 
duke's  palace  in  the  Savoy,  reversed  his  arms,  as  if  be 
had  been  a  traitor,  and  would  have  killed  him  if  thry 
could  have  caught  him.  John  of  Gaunt  did  not  torptt 
this  insult;  and  for  some  time  there  was  ill  blood  between 
him  and  the  citizens  of  London.  Tlie  dispute  between 
them  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  young  king  Kichard,  in 
1377.  In  1394,  Constance,  the  secon<l  wife  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  died  about  the  same  time  that  the  Good  Queen 
Anne  died,  and  also  the  wife  of  Henry  Btdingbroke.  In 
1396  the  duke  married  Catherine  Swynfonl,  "  widow  of 
Sir  Otes  Swynfonl,  and  eldest  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
Sir  Payn  Roet,  Knight.  Guienne  King  at  Arms"  (French, 
p.  25).  The  marriage  gave  great  offence,  as  slie  had  llvetl 
with  him  as  his  mistress.  The  children  he  had  by  her 
before  his  marriage  were  legitimatized  under  the  name  of 
Beaufort,  one  of  the  duke's  castles  in  Anjou,  where  they 
were  bom.  "  Time-honoured"  John  of  Gaunt  seems  to 
have  maintained  the  chief  power  in  the  kingdom  for  tlie 
first  twenty  years  of  his  nephew's  reign.  In  1390  he  had 
been  made  Duke  of  Aquitaine.  After  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  1307,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  assembled  an  army  of  their 
dependants  with  the  intention  of  revenging  their  bnv 
ther's  death;  but  they  were  reconciled  to  the  king  before 
any  collision  could  take  place.  The  banishment  of  Bui* 
Ingbroke  in  1398  showed  that  the  king  did  not  forget  his 
grudge  against  his  uncle;  and  how  little  g«o<l  feeling  he 
bore  him  was  further  manifested  by  the  unjustiflable 
seizure  of  his  goods  immediately  after  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  the  Bishop  of  Ely's  plaoc  in  HoUwrn  early 
in  the  following  year,  1399.  John  of  Gaunt  was  the 
friend  and  patron  of  Chaucer,  whose  wife  was  a  sister  of 
Catherine  Swynford. 

8.  Edmund  of  Langlsy  (so  called  from  his  birthplsce. 
Langley,  near  St  Albans),  Duke  of  York,  the  fifth  son  of 
Edward  III. ,  was  bom  in  1341.    He  "married  first  Isabel. 
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youngest  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  by  whom  he  hod  one  daughter,  Constance,  married 
to  Thomas  le  Despencer,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  is  the 
'  Spencer '  mentioned  in  act  iv.  sc.  6,  beheaded  for  his 
adherence  to  King  Richard ;  the  two  sons  of  Edmund  of 
Langley's  first  marriage  were,  Edward,  who  is  the 
'Aumerle'  of  this  play,  and  Richard  of  Coningsburg,  who 
is  the  'Earl  of  Cambridge'  in  King  Henry  V.,  and  who 
married  Anne  Mortimer"  (French,  p.  23X  She  was  the 
sister  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
crown  after  the  death  of  Richard  II.  Edmund  of  Langley 
was  known  in  early  youth  as  the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  and 
was  created  Duke  of  York  in  1885.  In  history,  his  charac- 
ter is  generally  represented  as  that  of  a  man  of  indolent 
nature,  fond  of  the  chase,  and  of  an  easy  disposition. 
Malone  quotes  Hardyng's  Chronicle  (MS.  Harleian,  No.  061. 
Fol.  147): 

That  F.dmonde,  hijjht  of  Lanj^lfy,  of  good  chere 
(•lede  and  mery,  and  of  his  owne  ay  lived 
Withoutyn  wron^e.  as  chroniclers  have  breved. 
When  al  lordes  went  to  counsels  and  parlcnicnt. 
lie  wolde  to  huntes  and  also  to  hawkynj^e. 

— Var.  Ed.  vol.  xvi.  p.  47. 

Daniel  thus  describes  him: 

Lani^Uyi  whose  inihl  Tcmperatcncss 
Did  tend  unto  a  calmer  Quietness. 

—Civil  War,  bk.  L  rt.  xxv. 

In  the  Egerton  M.S.  play  (act  ii.)  Richard  first  calls  him 
(Reprint,  p.  23): 

The  counterfeit  relentinf^  iluke  of  york. 

Rut  shortly  afterwards  (p.  25)  he  si>eaka  of  him  thus : 

But  Yorke  is  frentle,  inyld  and  generous. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  development  of  York's  character  in 
.Shakespeare's  play,  the  inconsistency  of  the  two  [>a9sages 
Just  quoted  is  worth  noticing.  At  the  accession  of  Henry 
1 Y.  he  retired  to  his  palace  at  King's  Langley,  and  died  in 
1402. 

4.  Henry  Bolingbroke,  Duke  of  Hereford.  Henry  of 
Bolingbroke  (so  called  from  his  birthplace,  Bolingbroke 
Castle  in  LincolnshireX  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  Blanch, 
daughter  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  He  was  bom  in 
1346.  and  was  therefore  of  the  same  age  as  King  Richard. 
It  appears  that  they  were  rivals  in  childhood  as  through 
life.  French  says  (p.  26)  "Richard  accused  his  cousin 
of  having  drawn  sword  upon  him  even  in  his  queen's 
chamber,  and  Bolingbroke  told  the  king  that  the  people 
believed  him  to  be  the  son  of  a  priest,  and  not  of  the 
Black  Prince. "  (.See  note  275  )  He  was  created  Earl  of 
Derby  by  Richard  II.,  in  1385,  and  Duke  of  Herefonl  in 
1397.  He  married,  in  l.'i85,  Mary,  daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  Humphrey  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford.  He  was  one  of 
the  five  lords  appellant  in  1387. 

5.  Ei»WARi>  PLANT.\r.ENET,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  was  created  Earl  of  Rutland  in  1,3S<;,  and  Duke  of 
Aumerle  (All>emarle)  in  1397.  He  appears  to  have  l)een 
always  plotting  and  intri^^uing  against  some  one  or  other. 
He  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  in  1397,  and  was,  indeed,  suspected  of 
being  implicated  in  the  murder  of  tliat  nobleman.  He  ac- 
companied King  Richard  in  his  unfortunate  expedition  to 
Ireland  in  l.'{99;  and  it  was  owiiii;  to  his  urgent  persua- 
siunn  that  the  king  delayed  cros.sing  over  to  England  im- 


mediately he  received  the  news  of  Bolingbroke's  landing 
at  Ravenspur.  The  consequence  of  this  delay  was  that, 
after  waiting  a  fortnight,  the  army  collected  at  Conway  for 
the  king  disbanded,  when  all  hopes  of  Richard  saving  his 
crown  were  destroyed  (see  note  187).  Aumerle  was,  how- 
ever, soon  plotting  against  Bolingbroke.  He  was  degraded 
by  Henry  1 Y.  to  his  former  rank  of  Earl  of  Rutland ;  but 
was  subsequently  restored  to  favour  and  succeeded  his 
father  as  Duke  of  York,  under  which  name  he  will  be 
found  among  the  Dramatis  Personae  of  Henry  Y.  He  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt  in  1415.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  lists  held  at  Coventry  for  the  decision  of  the  appeal 
between  Bolingbroke  and  >'orfolk,  Aumerle  was  acting 
as  Lord  High  Constable. 

6.  Thomas  Mowbray,  created  Earl  of  Nottingham,  1388. 
and  Duke  of  Norfolk,  1397.  in  virtue  of  his  descent  from 
Edward  the  First's  younger  son,  Thomas  of  Brotherton, 
Earl  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal  of  England.  His  grand- 
father, John  de  Mowbray,  married  the  Lady  Joan  Plan- 
tagenet,  daughter  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  sister 
of  the  first  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt.  His  father,  the  fourth 
Lord  Mowbray,  married  Elizabeth  Segrave,  only  daugh- 
ter and  heir  of  John,  Lord  Segrave,  by  his  wife,  Margaret 
Plantagenet,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Thomas  of  Brotherton;  so  that  this  Thomas  Mowbray  was 
doubly  connected  with  the  Plantagenet  family.  He  was 
one  of  the  five  lonls,  who.  in  conjunction  with  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  accused  Robert  Yere,  Duke  of  Ireland,  and 
other  favourites  of  the  king,  of  treason;  in  the  same  year, 
1388.  Richard  in  a  proclamation  acquitted  them  of 
treason,  and  took  both  parties,  accusers  and  accused, 
under  his  protection.  The  five  lords,  who  were  called 
lords  appellant,  of  whom  IU)lingbroke  was  one,  ultimately 
gained  the  day,  and  their  enemies  were  attainted  of 
treason  by  what  was  known  as  the  Wonderful  Parliament 
in  1388;  and  Tresilian.  chief-justice,  and  others  were  exe- 
cuted. At  the  instance  of  the  Dukes  of  I.Ancaster  and 
York,  the  king  and  the  five  lords  were  reconciled  in  1300; 
but  Mowbray  seems  to  have  separated  himself  from  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester's  faction,  for  he  was  sent  as  Earl 
Marshal  by  the  king  to  Calais,  after  the  arrest  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  as  Holinshed  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  8S7X 
"  to  make  the  duke  secretlie  awaie."  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  Mowbray  really  had  any  share  in  the  death 
of  Gloucester,  although  there  was  some  <iuestion  as  to  at- 
tempting to  puni&h  the  earl  marshal  for  his  supposed  com- 
plicity in  that  mysterious  crime.  In  1398,  at  the  Parlia- 
ment held  at  .Shrewsbury,  Henry  Bolingbroke  accused 
Mowbray  of  treason.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  play 
commences.  Norfolk  died  in  1399  (see  note  262X  By  his 
second  wife,  Elizabeth  Fitzalan.  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  who  was  executed  in  1397,  he  had  two  sons, 
Thomas,  the  Lord  Mowbray  of  the  Second  Part  of  King 
Henry  lY.,  and  John  Mowbray,  who  was  restored  to  his 
father's  dignity  as  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  who  is  grand- 
father of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  the  Third  Part  of  King 
Henry  YI.  His  eldest  daughter.  Margan»t,  married  Sir 
Robert  Howard.  Their  son  is  the  "Jockey  of  Norfolk" 
in  Richard  II L 

7.  Thomas  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent.  He  was  the  "  third 
Earl  of  Kent,  son  of  Thoin:ts.  second  earl,  by  his  wife, 
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Alice  ntzalan,  eldest  daughter  of  Richard,  ninth  Earl  of 
Arundel,  aud  grandson  of  Sir  Thomas  Holland,  K.O..  and 
Joan,  'Fair  Maid  of  Kent'"  (French,  p.  80).  He  was 
therefore  nephew  of  King  Richard  II.,  and  brother  to  the 
second  wife  of  Edmund,  Duke  of  York.  Lingard,  by  a 
mistake  (voL  iii.  p.  309),  calls  him  the  king's  uterine 
brother,  coupling  him  with  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon ;  the 
latter  was  the  king's  uterine  brother,  aud  uncle  to  this 
Thomas  of  Holland,  who  was  created  Duke  of  Surrey,  Sep- 
tember 29th,  1397.  He  was  the  only  one  who  ever  bore 
this  title.  Holinshed,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  in  1397,  mentions  among  the 
six  great  lords  who  were  present :  "  Nottingham  (that  had 
married  his  daughter),  Kent  (that  was  his  daughter's 
son)"  (vol.  ii.  p.  841).  He  was  degraded  by  Henry  IV.,  at 
his  accession,  to  the  rank  of  earl;  and  Joining  in  the  plot 
against  that  king  with  the  Earl  uf  Salisbury,  he  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  people  of  the  town  of  Cirencester  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1400  (see  note  328). 

8  Earl  of  Salisbury.  Sir  John  de  Montacute,  third 
E.M'1  of  Salisl)ury  of  that  surname,  the  son  of  Sir  John  de 
Montacute,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Cressy,  was  descended 
from  Edward  I.  through  his  maternal  grandfather,  Ralph 
du  Monthenner,  who  married  the  Princess  Joan  of  Acres, 
duugliter  of  that  monarch.  He  was  a  supporter  of  the 
Lollards  and  Wicliffltes.  He  was  charged  by  Lord  3Ior- 
ley  (October  29th,  1399)  with  having  betrayed  the  secrets 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  King  Richard;  gages  were 
Interchanged  between  the  appellant  and  defendant,  but 
nothing  came  of  it.  Salisbury  joined  in  the  rebellion  of 
some  of  the  lords  against  Henry  IV.,  and  was  executed  by 
the  populace  at  Cirencester,  in  January,  1400.  His  son 
Tliomas,  who  was  restored  to  the  honours  forfeited  by 
his  father's  rebellion,  was  the  valiant  Earl  of  Salisbury  in 
Henry  V.  and  in  the  First  Part  of  Henry  VI.  From  this 
Earl  of  Salisbury's  younger  brother,  Sir  Simon  de  Mont- 
acute, the  present  ducal  house  of  Manchester  is  de- 
scended. 

9.  Lord  Berkeley.  Wrongly  called  by  some  editors 
Earl  of  Berkeley;  the  rank  of  earl  not  having  been 
granted  to  the  family  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  This 
Lord  Berkeley  was  Thomas,  the  fifth  baron,  descended 
from  the  feudal  lords  of  Berkeley  Castle,  county  of  Glou- 
cester. He  married  Margaret  de  Lisle,  only  daughter  of 
the  last  Lord  de  Lisle.  They  had  one  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth, who  married  Richard  Reauchamp.  Earl  of  Warwick. 
Lord  Berkeley  was  one  of  the  four  sureties  for  Lord  Mor- 
ley  when  he  accused  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  Parliament  of 
1399.    See  above,  note  8. 

10.  Busiiv.  Sir  John  Bushy,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes 
called,  Bussy,  was  speaker  uf  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1397.  He  was  one  of  the  twelve  commissioners  to  whom 
the  power  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  was  delegated 
in  131^.  It  was  mainly  owing  to  his  instigation  that  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  was  condemned  to  death,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  exiled  in  1397.  Holinshed  thus 
describes  him:  "sir  Jolni  Btishie,  a  knight  of  Lincolnc- 
shire,  accompted  to  be  an  exceeding  cruell  man,  ambi- 
tious and  couetous  beyond  measure"  (vol.  ii.  p.  839).  He 
was  executed  in  August,  1399. 
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11.  Baqot  was  Sir  William  Bagot.  and  was  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Leicester  in  1882-1383.  French  says:  "He 
escaped  from  Bristol  Castle,  and  joined  the  king  in  Ire- 
land, but  on  his  return  was  committed  by  Henry  IV.  to 
the  Tower,  whence  he  was  released  November  12, 1400, 
aud  being  received  into  favour,  8er\'ed  again  in  Parlia- 
ment." .  .  .  "  Boliugbroke,  the  night  before  his  in- 
tended combat  with  Mowbray,  lodged  at  Sir  WiUian 
Bagot's  manor-house  at  Baginton,  a  short  distance  from 
Qosford-greeu,  near  Coventry"  (p.  33). 

12.  Grkem  was  Sir  Henry  Orcen,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Green, 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lU. 
He  is  first  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  horrible 
death  of  the  Carmelite  friar  who.  in  1383,  accused  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster  of  treason.  This  friar  was  committed 
to  the  charge  of  Lord  John  Holland,  the  king's  half- 
brother,  and  was  by  him,  and  Sir  Uem-y  Green,  brutally 
murdered  in  prison  before  any  judicial  inquiry  into  the 
truth  of  his  statements  (see  Holinshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  76SX 
Green,  Bagot,  and  Bushy  were  the  three  prolocutors  who 
"set  foorth  the  king's  greeuances"  (Holinshed,  vol.  iL 
p.  839).  Holinshed  says  (p.  843)  they  were  all  three 
''knights  of  the  Bath,  against  whom  the  conmions  \u- 
doubtedlie  bare  great  and  priuie  hatred."  In  the  EgerUiD 
MS.  play,  Green  is  killed  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Sir 
Thomas  Cheney  after  the  murder  of  Gloucester.  He  was, 
in  reality,  executed  with  Bushy  at  Berkeley  Castle  in  1390. 

18.  Earl  of  Northumberland.  He  was  the  son  of 
Henry  Percy,  who  was  the  son  of  the  thirtl  Baron  Percy  of 
Alnwick,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Cressy.  He  married  Mary 
Plantagenet,  youngest  daughter  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Lsu- 
caster.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Northumberland  at 
Richard's  coronation  in  1377.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  Bolingbroke's  rebellion ;  but  afterwards,  with  his  son 
Hotspur  and  others,  rebelled  against  Boliugbroke  who 
had  then  become  Henry  IV.  After  tlie  death  of  his  soo 
at  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Shrewsbuiy  on  July  21st.  1403, 
by  a  submission  not  very  honourable  to  himself,  he  ob- 
tained pardon,  and  was  restored  to  his  estates.  But  in 
May,  1405,  in  conjunction  with  Archbishop  Scrope, 
Thomas  Mowbray,  Earl  Marshal  (son  of  tlie  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk mentioned  in  this  play),  Northumberland  agaiu  raised 
the  standard  of  rebellion.  This  time  the  attempt  wai 
quite  abortive,  and  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Bardolf  he 
escaped  to  Scotland,  where  he  led  a  precarious  life,  till 
on  February  10th,  1408,  having  again  appeared  in  arms, 
he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bramham  Moor,  near  Tad- 
caster. 

14.  Henrt  Percy,  sumamed  HoUpur.  Thla  la  the  Henry 
Percy  who  is  so  important  a  character  In  I.  Henry  IV. 
It  will  be  better  to  deal  with  hia  history  when  we  come 
to  that  play. 

15.  Lord  Ross.  William  de  Ros  succeeded  his  brother 
John,  who  was  the  sixth  Baron.  He  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  de  Ros,  the  fifth  Baron,  who  married  Beatrice 
Stafford,  eldest  daughter  of  Ralph,  Earl  of  Stafford,  K  o. 
French  says  (p.  30):  "  He  was  summoned  to  Parliament 
from  1394  to  1413.  Henry  IV.  rewarded  his  services  by 
appointing  him  Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  and  a  e.g. 
He  stood  very  high  in  that  monarch's  favour,  and  died  at 
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Belvoir  In  1414.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Arundell,  and  liit  male  line  ended  iu  hia  grandson, 
Kdmund  de  Rut,  who  died  unmarried  in  1506." 

16.  Lord  Willououbt.  William  de  WiUoughby,  fifth 
Baron  WiUoughby  de  Eresby,  was  summoned  to  Parlia- 
ment from  1396  to  1409,  in  which  year  he  died. 

17.  Lord  Fitzwater.  Walter  Fitzwater,  or  Fitzwalter, 
fifth  Baron  Fitzwalter,  was  descended  from  Robert  Fitz- 
waiter,  the  general  of  the  Barons  confederated  against 
King  John,  and  styled  by  them  "Marshall  of  the  Army 
of  God  and  the  Church."  This  Baron  Fitzwalter  died  in 
1407.  He  married  Joan,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Devereux, 
the  sister  and  heir  of  John,  second  Baron  Devereux, 
uniting  by  tliut  alliance  the  two  families  of  Fitzwalter 
and  Devereux.  Holinshed,  speaking  of  the  accusation  of 
treason  against  the  Duke  of  Aunierle,  says  (vol.  iii.  p.  5): 
"  llie  lord  Fitzwater  herewith  rose  up,  and  said  to  the 
king,  that  where  the  duke  of  Auroarle  excuseth  himself e 
of  the  duke  of  Glouce«ters  death,  I  say  (<iuoth  he)  that 
he  was  the  verie  cause  of  his  death,  and  so  he  appealed 
him  of  treason,  ofTeriiii;  by  throwing  downe  his  hood  as  a 
gage  to  proue  it  with  his  bodie." 

18.  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  This  was  "Thomas  Merk,  or 
Merkes,  who  had  been  a  Benedictine  monk  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Carlisle  in  1397. 
He  was  much  employed  in  secular  matters  lioth  at  home 
and  abroad.  His  was  the  only  dissentient  voice  raised 
in  Parliament  against  the  deposed  Richard  being  sen- 
tenced to  secret  and  close  imprisonment;  and  he  was 
deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  sent  to  the  Tower  for  his 
attaclmieut  to  liis  ill-fated  master" (French,  p.  38).  "He 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  but  was  liberated  on  the 
23d  of  June,  1400,  and  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the 
Abbot  of  Westminster.  He  was  pardoned  and  allowed 
to  go  at  large  on  28th  >'ov.  1400.  On  13th  Aug.  1404,  he 
wa.^  presented  by  tlie  Abbot  of  Westminster  to  the  rectory 
of  Todenham  in  Gloucestershire,  and  probably  died  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1409,  as  his  successor  in  the  living 
'was  instituted  13th  Jan.  1409-10  per  mortem  Thomas 
Merks'"  [Le  Neve's  Fasti,  ed.  Hardy,  vol.  iiL  p.  237 
(Clarendon  Press  Edn.  p.  158) J.  According  to  Bishop 
Kennet.  it  was  to  the  vicarage  of  Sturminster-Marshall, 
in  Dorsetshire,  that  Thomas  Merk  was  appointed  by 
King  Henry  IV.  He  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation; 
and.  according  to  French  (p.  38):  "It  is  expressly  stated 
in  the  writ  for  his  enlargement,  dated  at  Westminster, 
November  28, 1400  (Rymer's  Foedera),  that  Tliomas  Merk, 
Ute  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  pardoned  on  account  of  the 
excellence  of  his  character.** 

10.  ABBOT  OP  Westminster.  This  ecclesiastic  has  gene- 
rally been  supposed  to  have  been  William  of  Colchester; 
but  French  (p.  39)  thinks  that  "  the  ablK)t  who  took  part 
in  the  latter  scenes  of  this  play  was  his  successor.  Richard 
Harounden,  or  Harweden."  Dart  in  his  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  the  Abbey  Cliurch  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster, 
after  speaking  of  the  date  of  the  death  of  William  of 
C<dchester.  which  he  states  was  uncertain,  says:  "  Richard 
Harounden  is  next  nam'd.  of  whom  we  know  nothing 
certain,  but  during  this  interval  of  Darkness  I  find  the 


year  before  the  Deposition  of  Richard  II.  the  Abbat  of 
Westminster  attending  Richard  II.  into  Ireland,  and 
after  his  Return  appointed  with  others  to  go  to  him  in 
the  Tower,  concerning  his  Resignation;  and  soon  after 
concem'd  at  his  Usage,  join'd  with  the  Dukes  of  Exeter, 
Surrey,  and  Aumarle,  <£c.  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and 
principally  the  Abbat  of  Westminster,  had  an  uncommon 
aversion  to  Henry  IV.,  for  that  when  the  Earl  of  Darby, 
he  had  declared  the  Clergy  had  too  much,  and  the  King 
too  little ;  but  I  rather  think  out  of  a  true  Loyalty  to 
release  their  captiv'd  Sovereign,  but  this  being  discover'd 
and  several  executed  the  Abbat  fled  from  Ids  Monastery, 
and  dying  of  an  Apoplex,  escap'd  publick  Execution. 
This  Harounden  I  take  to  be  the  Man  whom  the  Monks 
privately  buried  without  Tomb  or  Inscription;  nor  do  we 
know  in  what  part  of  the  Church  they  laid  him  probably, 
for  Fear ;  but  as  I  am  not  certain,  I  leave  it  doubtful " 
(vol.  ii.  p.  xxxii.  ed.  1742).  This  passage  is  quoted  by  French 
but  with  many  inaccuracies.  I  have  transcribed  it  from 
Dart's  work.  As  French  gives  it,  it  makes  perfect  non- 
sense ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  even  when  correctly 
quoted,  it  is  far  from  intelligible.  The  writer  apparently 
means  to  say  that  this  Richard  Harweden  Joined  in  Au- 
merle's  conspiracy,  not  so  much  out  of  hatred  to  Henry 
IV.  as  from  a  feeling  of  loyal  sympathy  for  the  deposed 
and  imprisoned  Richard.  When  the  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered, the  abbot  fled ;  and  afterwards  died  a  natural 
death  from  apoplexy.  This  tallies  to  a  certain  extent 
with  Shakespeare's  account  (v.  tf.  19-21): 

The  ifrand  conspirator,  At>bot  of  Westminster. 
With  doK  of  conscience  and  sour  melancholy. 
Hath  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  K'^ave. 

It  would  appear  that  there  is  a  great  discrepancy  between 
the  different  authorities  as  to  the  date  of  William  of  Col- 
chester's death ;  and.  on  the  whole,  it  seems  most  pro- 
bable that  the  Abbot,  mentioned  in  this  play,  was  Richard 
Harounden.  Both  Grafton  and  Rapin  agree  that  this 
Abbot  of  Westminster,  who  played  such  an  important 
part  in  Aumerle's  conspiracy,  died  suddenly  of  a  fit ;  and 
this  corresponds  both  with  Shakespeare's  account,  and 
with  that  given  by  Dart,  of  Harounden's  death.  If  the 
Abbot  of  this  play  was  William  of  Colchester,  it  is,  at 
French  points  out,  very  unlikely  that  he  would  have  been 
allowed  to  escai)e  unpunished,  and  to  continue  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  high  office  for  fourteen  years  after  his 
having  taken  part  in  such  a  conspiracy.  It  is  also  re- 
markable that  none  of  the  historians  mention  that  Wil- 
liam of  Colchester  died  either  a  violent,  or  a  sudden 
death. 

SO.  Lord  Marshal.  As  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
was  Earl  Marshal,  the  Duke  of  Surrey  (see  above,  note  48) 
acted  as  Lord  Marshal  in  the  lists  at  Gosford  Green,  near 
Coventry. 

21.  Sir  Stephen  Scroop.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  la 
Scrope,  flrst  Baron  Scroop  or  Scrope  of  Masham.  He  had 
been  distinguished  as  a  soldier,  and  served  in  France  and 
Flanders.  He  was  strongly  attached  to  King  Richard  II. ; 
but  after  that  monarch's  unhappy  death  he  was  taken 
into  favour  by  Henry  IV.,  who  appointed  him  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  under  the  young  Prince  lliomas  of 
Lancaster.    He  "  defeated  the  Irish  on  several  occasion!, 
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And  died  Feb.  10,  1408,  at  lYistel-Dermot,  wliere  the 
Irish  parliameutA  were  sometiniet  held"  (French,  p.  48). 
Hit  eldest  son  Henry  is  the  Lord  Scroop  of  Henry  V. 

tS.  Sir  Piers  of  Extdn.  Of  Sir  Piers  qf  Exton  little 
■eems  to  be  Icnown.  Holinshed  speaks  of  him  as  *'  one 
called  Sir  Piers  of  Exton  "  (vol.  iii.  p.  14).  In  the  descrip- 
tion  of  the  death  of  Richard,  part  of  which  we  have 
quoted  in  note  326,  he  thus  relates  Sir  Piera's  share  in 
that  tragedy  After  Richard  had  ^lain  four  of  his  assail- 
ants, "  Sir  Piers  being  halfe  disinaied  herewith,  lept  into 
the  chaire  where  king  Richard  was  wont  to  sit,  while  the 
other  foure  persons  fought  with  him,  and  chased  him 
about  the  chamber.  And  in  conclusion,  as  king  Richard 
trauersed  his  ground,  from  one  side  of  the  chamber  to 
an  other,  comming  by  the  chaire,  where  sir  Piers  stood, 
be  was  felled  with  a  stroke  of  a  pollax  which  sir  Piers 
gaue  him  u|>on  the  head,  and  therewith  rid  him  out  of 
life,  without  giuing  him  respit  once  to  call  to  God  for 
mercie  of  his  passed  offenses.  It  is  said,  that  Sir  Piers  of 
Exton,  after  he  had  thus  slaine  him,  wept  right  bitterlie, 
as  one  striken  with  the  pricke  of  a  giltie  conscience,  for 
murthering  him,  whonie  he  had  so  long  time  obeied  as 
king." 

He  was  probably  a  near  relation  of  Sir  Nicholas  Exton, 
Sheriff  of  London  in  1385,  who  opposed  Richard  II.  in 
Parliament,  and  succeeded  Sir  Nicholas  Brembre  as 
mayor  in  1386  (see  French,  p.  45). 

S8.  Queen,  lliis  was  Richanl's  second  wife  (see  above, 
note  1).  French  says  (p.  46):  "  Isa1>el  of  Valois  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Cliarles  VI.,  and  was  crowned  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, January  7,  1397.  After  the  death  of  Richard,  Henry 
IV.  endeavoured  to  obtain  her  hand  for  his  son,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  but  her  family  declined  the  alliance, 
and  she  l>ecame  in  1408  the  wife  of  her  cousin,  Charles 
D'Augouldme,  afterwards  Duke  of  Orleans;  she  died  Sept 
IS,  1410,  soon  after  giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  Joan,  who 
married  John  II.,  Duke  of  Alen^on,  son  of  the  prince  who 
was  slain  at  Agincourt,  after  his  encounter  with  Henry  V." 

H.  Duchess  of  York.  Tlie  Duchess  of  York  was  not 
the  mother  of  Aumerle,  but  the  second  wife  of  Edmund 
Langley,  Duke  of  York  (see  above,  note  3).  She  was  Joan 
Holland,  third  daughter  of  Thomas,  second  Earl  of  Kent, 
and  granddaughter  of  Joan,  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent. 
French  (p.  47)  says:  "This  duchess,  surviving  her  hus- 
band, l>y  whom  she  had  no  issue,  married  secondly  the 
•Lord  Willcmghby'  in  this  play,"  [being]  "his  second 
wife;  thirdly  Henry,  the  'Lord  Scroop'  in  King  Henry  V.; 
and  fourthly  Sir  Henry  Bnmiflete,  Lord  de  Vescy,  whose 
daughter,  Margaret  Bromflete.  married  the  '  Young  Clif- 
ford '  in  the  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI." 

86.  DucHR^s  OF  Gloucester.  She  was  the  widow  of 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  youngest  son 
of  Edward  III,  of  whom  there  has  been  so  frecpient  men- 
tion. She  was  the  Eleanor  de  liolum  who  was  the  dau^'h- 
ter  and  co-heiress  of  Humphrey,  Earl  of  Herefonl.  She 
had  one  son  and  three  dau^rhters.  The  son  died  unmar- 
ried in  1309.  The  ehiest  daughter,  Anne  Plantanenet. 
married  Edmund  Stafford,  fifth  Eirl  of  Stafford,  who 
was  Rlain  at  Shrewshttry;  and  their  tn>n  Humphrey  Staf- 
ford wa-*  created  I»uko  t»f  llnckin'rhain.  and  is  one  of  the 
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characters  in  the  Second  Part  of  Henvy  VI.  Shakespeare 
ittpposea  her  to  have  died  at  Plaahy.  She  really  died  at 
Barking,  whither  she  had  retired  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
monumental  brass  tablet  to  her  memory  may  still  be  seen. 

M.  Ladt  attending  on  the  Qtteen,  French  (p.  48)  says: 
"The  chief  lady  attached  to  the  young  queen's  househdd 
was  the  '  Lady  of  Cou^ y,'  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Princess 
Isabel,  daughter  of  Edward  III.,  who  married  Ingelran 
de  Cou^y,  created  Earl  of  Bedford,  K.o.  After  the  Lady 
of  Cou^y  was  dismissed  in  disgrace.  King  Richard  plated 
his  young  wife  In  the  care  of  his  niece,  Eleanor  Holland, 
widow  of  Roger  Mortimer,  fourth  Earl  of  March,  and  she 
accompanied  Queen  Isabel  on  her  return  to  France." 

ACT  I.    Scene  1. 

fl7.  Line  1:  ftme-Aotiour'd— Not  elided  in  F.  1.  The  line 
presents  no  difflculty  in  scansion  if  the  final  ed  be  pro- 
nounced; but,  as  it  is  a  well-known  and  often  quoted  line, 
it  is  better  to  print  it  as  usually  given.  As  Malone  has 
pointed  out  in  his  note,  men  were  called  old,  at  this  time, 
whom  we  should  consider  only  middle-aged.  John  of 
Gaunt  was  only  fifty-eight  years  old  at  the  time  this  plsy 
commences  (1808). 

58.  Line  2:  according  to  thy  oath  and  BAND.— The  word 
bond  was  spelt  indifferently  bond  or  band;  for  instances 
of  the  latter  in  Shakespeare,  compare  Comedy  of  Errors, 
iv.  2.  49.  where  the  spelling  of  the  word  ia  used  for  the 
sake  of  a  pun;  and  I.  Henry  IV.  iii.  2.  157,  "the  end  of 
life  cancels  all  bands." 

59.  Line  8:  Ilenry  Hereford  thy  bold  son. — Hertford  is 
written  Her/ord  in  all  Qq.  and  Ff.  (except  Q.  5  and  F.  4), 
so  that  it  was  evidently  pronounced  aa  a  dissyllable. 
Daniel,  in  his  poem  The  Civil  War,  uses  the  same  form  of 
the  word  (book  i.  stanzas  lix.  Ix.  &c.). 

80.  Line  4:  the  boist'rous  late  appeal— i.e.  the  accusation 
brought  by  Bolingbroke  against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in 
the  parliament  at  Shrewsbury,  on  January  30,  1398u 

8L  Lines  ^11: 

If  he  APPEAL  the  duke  on  ancient  malice; 

Or  ttorthily,  as  a  good  subjfct  should. 

On  sotne  knoicn  ground  nf  treachery  in  hiinf 

An  Appeal  of  Battle  was,  according  to  Favine  (quoted  b) 
Staunton),  an  accusation  wherein  "it  is  the  purpose  of 
one  party  to  call  another  by  the  name  of  a  villain  before 
the  bench  of  justice."  The  "appealer  or  appellant"  had 
under  the  old  (Yench  law  of  Appeals,  to  give  security  fiv 
the  payment  of  a  flue  of  threescore  pounds,  and  damages 
to  each  person  whom  he  appealed  to  the  same  amount, 
in  the  event  of  his  failing  to  pnive  his  accusation.  The 
person  appealed  might  either  disprove  the  accusation  by 
evidence,  or  might  support  his  own  denial  by  single  com- 
bat, either  with  the  appellant  or  with  some  deputy. 

88.  Line  20:  MAY  many  years  </  happy  days  befal- 
Qq.  Ff.  omit  May:  the  emendation  is  Po|)e's. 

88  Line  23:  Until  the  heavens.  ENVYING  earth'*  tjovd hap. 
—The  E<ld.  of  Clarendon  Press  Series,  and  Rolfe  say  that, 
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in  this  line,  the  accent  must  be  on  the  second  syllable  of 
envying;  but  surely  the  rhythm  does  not  require  this; 
the  usual  accent  on  the  first  syllable  makes  a  more  har- 
monious line. 

M.  Lines  41-46.  —Coleridge  says  [Lectures  upon  Shake- 
speare, &c  (edn.  1S49X  vol.  i.  pp.  170, 171],  "  the  rhymes 
in  the  last  six  lines  well  express  the  preconcertedness  of 
Bolingbroke's  scheme,  so  beautifully  contrasted  with  the 
vehemence  and  sincere  Irritation  of  Mowbray."  Surely 
this  is  very  far-fetched.  The  rhymed  lines  are,  as  we 
know,  characteristic  of  Shakespeare's  earlier  style ;  cer- 
tainly these  six  are  among  those  which  make  us  suspect 
that  Shakespeare  worked,  partly,  from  an  older  and  infe- 
rior play.  It  may  be  well  to  note  that,  in  the  historical 
account,  Bolingbroke's  conduct  in  accusing  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  was  far  from  creditable  to  him.  I'he  conversation 
took  place  between  them  when  riding  together  on  the 
road  from  Brentford  to  London;  and,  according  to  Bol- 
ingbroke's own  account,  the  purport  of  it  was  that  the 
duke  did  not  trust  the  king's  assurances  of  friendship 
towards  either  of  them ;  but  believed  that  he  intended 
to  "destroy  them  both"  for  their  share  in  some  of  the 
previous  events  of  Richard's  reign.  "Two  days  before 
the  opening  of  the  session  (at  Shrewsbury)  the  Duke  of 
Hereford  had  obtained  a  general  pardon  under  the  great 
seal  for  the  treasons,  misprisions,  and  offences  that  he 
had  ever  committed"  (Lingard,  vol.  iii.  p.  374).  His  con- 
duct certainly  showed  caution,  coupled  with  the  grossest 
treachery  towards  his  friend,  whu  had  been  speaking  to 
him  in  confidence. 

S5.  Lines  58,  59 : 

Setting  attide  hig  high  blood's  royaltg,— 
And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  my  liege, — 
We  have  printed  the  latter  line  as  if  it  were  a  parenthesis. 
None  of  the  commentators  seem  to  find  any  difficulty  in 
it;  but  it  certainly  is  not  very  intelligible  as  usually  prin- 
ted. Norfolk  is  turning  towards  Bolingbroke  in  speaking 
the  words:  "  Setting  anide,"  &c.;  then  he  stops,  and  turns 
with  a  reverent  salutation  to  Richard  : 

And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  my  Hctfc, 

i.e.  "and  consider  him,  for  the  moment,  as  nokintmanot 
yours,  my  liege."  That  this  is  the  meaning  is  proved  by 
King  Richard's  speech  below  (lines  ll.'»-123).  No  doubt 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  felt  a  difficulty  in  accusing  a  cousin 
of  the  king's,  so  roundly,  of  treason. 

86.  Line  95: /or  these  EIGHTEEN  i/^ar*.— Tliat  is  since 
1381,  the  year  in  which  the  rising  under  Wat  Tyler,  Jack 
Straw,  «tc.  took  place.  It  was  also  tlie  year  when  Par- 
liament made  serious  attempts  to  restrain  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. 

87.  Line  100:  That  he  did  plot  the  Duke  of  Gloster'a 
death.— 'rtiomas  of  Woodstock,  Earl  of  Buckingham,  the 
youngest  son  of  Edward  III.,  was  created  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester in  13S5.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 
In  the  Egerton  MS  play.  ThoninH  of  Woodstock  is  the 
hero;  he  is  called  "  plain  Thomas,"  and  is  represented  as 
remarkable  for  his  plainness  of  npecch  ;  he  is  taken  pri- 
soner by  a  Ktratagem.  at  his  own  house,  and  carried  off 
to  Calais  by  Lapoole,  the  governor  of  that  place.  Acting 
on  instructions  from  Richard,  Lapo<ile  has  (tloucester 


killed  ii^  prison  by  two  murderers,  who  knock  him  on  the 
head,  then  strangle  him,  and  finally  smother  him  with  a 
feather-bed;  afterwards  arranging  his  body  so  as  to  make 
it  appear  he  died  a  natural  death.  Richard,  meanwhile 
overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  death  of  his  queen  (Anne 
of  Bohemia),  is  struck  with  remorse,  and  wishes  to  recall 
the  orders  given  to  Lapoole,  but  it  is  too  late.  Lingard 
takes  an  unfavourable  view  of  Gloucester's  character, 
and  doubts  if  the  evidence  of  his  murder,  and  especially 
of  Richard's  complicity  in  it,  is  to  be  relied  on.  It  is 
certain  that  Norfolk,  then  Earl  of  Nottingham  and  Earl 
Marshal,  was  at  Calais,  and  that  Gloucester  was  in  his 
charge :  but  whether  the  confession  of  John  Hall,  made 
in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  which  is  the 
only  direct  evidence  of  a  murder  having  been  committed, 
is  to  be  relied  on,  is  very  doubtful. 

88.  Line  106:  To  ME/or>tiirfic«.— Bolingbroke  here  sets 
himself  up  as  the  avenger  of  his  uncle  Gloucester;  he 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  few  members  of  the  royal 
family  who  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  proceedings 
against  the  duke.  His  father,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
pronounced  against  Gloucester  the  judgment  of  treason. 
But  Henry  had  another  right  to  act  as  revenger  of  his 
uncle's  death,  for  his  wife  was  sister  of  Eleanor,  Duchess 
of  Gloucester  (see  above,  note  3). 

89,  Line  131:  Since  la$t  1  irent  to  France  to /etch  hit 
queen.— He  had  been  joined  (in  1395)  with  the  Earl  of 
Rutland  (Aumerle)  in  an  embassy  to  demand  the  hand  of 
Isabel,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  then  about  eight 
years  old.    The  marriage  took  place  in  November,  1396. 

40.  Line  157:  Our  doctors  say  thiji  is  fw  MONTH  to  bleed. 
—Vt.  Q.  5  read  time;  but  the  allusion  is  to  the  almanacs, 
where  particular  seasons  were  pointed  out  as  the  most 
proper  time  for  being  Ided;  generally  spring  and  autumn. 
As  a  fact,  the  events  narrated  in  this  scene  took  place  in 
the  month  of  April. 

41.  Line  lOtt:  That  lives,  despite  of  death,  upon  my  grave. 
—Printed  by  Qcj.  and  Ff. : 

I)fs/ife  of  dtAth  that  lix'fi  ufcn  my  gravt. 

The  transposition  of  the  words  is  a  very  slight  alteration 
which  makes  the  sense  much  clearer;  it  was  first  suggested 
}>y  Seymour  (Remarks,  vol.  i.  p.  249).  Bishop  Words- 
worth seems  to  think  he  was  the  first  to  venlure  on  it. 
(See  Shakespeare's  Historical  Plays,  vol.  ii.  p.  95.) 

42.  Line  170:  /  am  disgrac'd,  imjteach'd,  and  BAFFL'I* 
/ier<.— According  to  Tt)llet  (see  Var.  Ed.  vol.  xv.  p.  1«X 
Holinshed  thus  explains  baffling:  '*  Dn/ulliiuj  is  a  great 
disgrace  among  the  Scots,  and  it  is  used  when  a  man  is 
openlie  perjured,  and  then  make  of  him  an  image  painted, 
reversed,  with  his  heels  upward,  with  his  name  wonder- 
ing, crieing.  and  blowing  out  of  him  with  horns."  Com- 
pare I.  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 113:  "an  I  do  not,  call  me  a  villain 
and  baffle  me." 

43.  Lines  176-181  —With  these  lines  compare  lago's 
well-known  speech,  (Uhello,  iii.  3.  15.V161: 

(<<io<l  name  in  ni.in  .ind  woman,  dear  my  lord. 
Is  the  immediate  Jewel  of  their  souls:  &c. 

41  Line  186:  Counin,  throw  1K)WN  your  gage.—?*o  Ff. 
and  Q.  .^».   Tne  other  Quartos  nil  read  throio  ri»;  a  reading 
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retained  by  tlie  Edd.  of  Clarendon  Pi-ess  Series  (p.  80)  on 
tlie  ground  that  "throw  UP"  meoua  "relinquish"  and  "is 
more  appropriate  than  the  latter,  which  is  specially  used 
for  the  act  of  defiance."  But  surely  as  above  (line  161) 
Gaunt  says : 

Throw  dawn,  my  soil,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  gafj^e. 

And  King  Richanl  adds  Qine  162) 

And,  Norfolk,  tlirow  dov/n  his. 

And  again  (line  164),  "  Norfolk,  throw  duvm,"  the  meaning 
is  "  throw  down  the  gage  you  have  in  your  hand."  Lett- 
som  would  substitute  his  for  your^  but  that  is  unneces- 
sary. 

46.  Line  187:  from  iuch  FOUL  «m.-Q.  1,  Q  2,  Q.  3,  Q.  4 
read  deepe:  Ft.  and  Q.  5,  substantially, /(m2;  which  seems 
the  preferable  epithet. 

46.  Line  189 :  Or  loitlt  pale  BEQQAR-FEAR  IMPEACH  MY 
BEIQUT.  — ik>  Q.  1,  Q.  5,  F.  1,  F.  2;  btggar-fear  meaning 
"  fear  that  makes  me  a  bfijgar  or  suppliant,  for  his  (Nor- 
folk's) forgiveness."  Q.  2,  Q.  3,  Q.  4  read  begyer-face:  ¥.  3, 
F.  4  beggar' d  fear. 

Impeach  my  height  means  "lessen  my  dignity:"  im- 
peach is  derived  from  the  French  empfcher.  and  means, 
originally,  "to  hinder,"  then  "to  accuse,"  because,  per- 
haps, the  object  uf  an  accusation  is  "to  hinder"  the 
accused  from  committing  more  crimes.  The  two  senses 
of  the  word  are  here  more  or  less  blended. 

47.  Line  199:  upon  ST.  LAMBERT'S  DAY— i.^.  Septem- 
ber 17th. 

48.  Line  204:  Marshal,  command  our  officers  at  arms. 
— The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  Earl  Marshal;  but,  as  he  was 
himself  to  answer  Bolingbroke's  appeal,  a  deputy  (Thomas 
Holland,  Earl  of  Surrey)  was  appointed  to  act  in  his 
place. 

ACT  L    Scene  2. 

49.  Line  1:  Alas,  the  part  1  had  in  Woodstock's  blood.— 
In  the  Egerton  MS.  piny  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  is  always 
called  Woodxtuck.  But  for  the  context,  this  line  might 
have  a  double  meaning ;  for  Lancaster  was  certainly  privy 
to  the  proceeding))  against  his  brother.  In  the  Egerton 
MS.  play,  Lancaster  assures  the  Duchess  of  his  determi- 
nation to  avenge  his  brother  in  the  following  passage: 

W'e  will  revenge  our  noble  brother's  wrongs ; 

And  force  that  wanton  tyrant  to  reveale 

The  death  of  his  deer  uncle,  harmless  Jl'^odstifcJt, 

So  Iraytcrously  Iwtray'd. 

— Halliwell's  Reprint,  p.  8i.t 

60.  Line  7:  Who,  ichen  they  «<r<f.— Altered  by  Pope  to 

it  sees,  and  by  Steevena  to  he  sees,  very  unnecessarily: 

heaven  is  often  used  as  a  plural  noun.   Compare  Hamlet, 

iii.  4.  173-17r>: 

but  fuax/en  hath  pleas'd  it  so 

Tti  punibh  nie  with  this,  and  thi>  with  me, 

Tliat  I  must  be  thiir  scourge  anil  minister. 

61.  Line  11:  Eiiward'iSMtenso'ns.—T\\ey  were(l)Edward 
the  iiluck  I»rince.  born  1330,  died  1370;  (2>  William  of 


1  I  have  altered  the  punctuation  in  all  qu'^ations  from  the  Reprint 
(which  follows  the  MS.  Utirtxtini  and  verhatim);  there  being  scarcely 
any  stops,  and  wh:it  few  there  are,  for  the  ujost  part  wrongly  em- 
ployed. 
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Hatfield,  1336-1344;  (3)  Lionel  of  Antwerp,  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence. 1338-1368;  (4)  John  of  Gaunt.  1340-1399;  (6)  Edmund 
of  Langley,  Duke  of  York,  1341-1402;  (6)  William  of 
Windsor  (died  young);  (7)  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  I3&6- 
1397. 

62.  Line  35:  to  safeguard  rAine  oityi  2<^0. —This  verb  is 
used  once  again  by  Shakespeare,  in  Henry  V.  i.  2. 176: 

Since  we  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries. 

63.  Line  53:  A  CAITIFF  RSCREAMT.— Caitiff  is,  withoat 
doubt,  derived  from  tlie  Latin  eaptivus;  it  ii  used  by 
Wiclitf  in  his  version  of  the  Bible  (Eph.  iv.  8)  "He  ledde 
caitifte  caytif."  The  French  form  of  the  word  is  ehitif, 
in  Italian  eattlvo;  both  originally  meaning  "captive," 
and  then  coming  to  mean  "wretched,"  "bad;"  just  ss 
caitiff  has  come  to  signify  "a  mean  wretch."  Recreant 
is  used  by  Chaucer  in  the  special  sense  of  one  who  flies 
from  battle:  "he  tliat  dcspeireth  him,  is  like  to  the 
coward  champion  recreant,  that  flieth  withouten  nede" 
(The  Persones  Tale,  vol.  iv.  p.  79).  It  also  means  one  thst 
yields  himself  to  his  adversary,  which  sense  it  bears  here. 

64.  Lines  58,  59.— This  simile  is,  undoubtedly,  taken 
from  the  bounding  of  a  tenuis-balL 

66.  Line  66:  at  Flashy  vitit  me. — Flashy  (now  spelt 
Fleshy),  between  Chelmsford  and  Dunmow.  in  Essex,  wu 
the  seat  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  in  virtue  of  his  oflice 
as  Lord  High  Constable.  It  was  here  that  Richard  him- 
self arrested  his  uncle  in  July,  1397.  In  the  Egerton  3£S. 
play.  Flashy  is  thus  described: 

this  house  o(  flasshy,  brother. 
Stands  in  a  sweet  e  and  plesant  ay  re,  ifaith; 
Tis  neerc  the  Theamcs,  and  circled  round  with  trees 
That,  in  the  summer,  scrue  for  picsaiit  fanns 
To  coole  ye;  and,  in  winter,  strongly  breake 
The  storroye  windes  tliat  else  would  nipp  ye  too. 

HalltweU'ft  Reprint,  p.  4} 

Flashy  is  certainly  some  distance  from  the  Thames. 

66.  Lines  68,  69: 

But  empty  lodgings  and  UKFURKISH'D  walls. 
Unpeopled  OFFICES. 

The  tapestry  was  hung  on  the  walls  by  hooks,  so  that  it 
was  easily  taken  down  when  the  family  were  away.  Xht 
word  offices  had  the  same  peculiar  sens^,  in  Shakespeait's 
time,  that  it  has  now;  namely,  the  pantry,  kitchen,  cel- 
lars, (I'c,  and  they  were  always  on  the  ground-flvor. 
Compare  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2.  167, 168: 

When  all  our  ojflces  have  t>een  oppress'd 

With  riotous  feeders. 

67.  Line  70:  And  what  hear  THERE.— So  all  Qq.  and  H 
except  (i.  1.  which  reads  cheere;  a  reading  defended  by 
Malone.  with  singular  infelicity,  as  Justified  by  the  ofietit 
In  the  preceding  line.  But  surely,  as  the  Camb.  Kd<l 
point  out,  the  antithesis  between  line  67 : 

Alack,  and  what  shall  jfood  old  York  /Arrr  see, 

and  this  line,  "and  what  hear  there,"  is  too  marked  to 
admit  of  a  doubt  that  Q.  1  is  wrong  in  this  instance. 

68.  Line  73:  Desolate,  DESOLATE.— Collier's  MS.  Correc- 
tor substituted  desperate  for  tlie  second  desolate,  i»hicb 
does  not  remedy  the  unrhythmical  nature  of  the  Una    I 
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wuuld  propose  DegolaU,  aft!  desolate;  but  perhaps  the 
ru«nj;eU  and  deflcieut  uietre  was  here  inteutiuual. 

ACT  I.    Scene  3. 

59.  Line  3:  SPRIOHTFULLY  and  bold.— For  a  similar 
oniidsion  of  the  adverbial  terminatiuu,  compare  Richard 
III.  iii  1  50: 

Hu  Koce  looks  cketr/ttUy  and  stntoth  to-Uay; 

andOtheUo.  iiL  4.  79: 

Why  do  you  speak  so  startiHgty  and  rasAt 

60.  Line  7:  Marshal,  demand  of  yotider  champion.— 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  given  us  most  of  the  cere- 
monial observed  on  such  occasions  as  this.  Holinshed's 
description  of  the  scene  is  very  vivid,  and  shows  that 
all  the  accessories  were  of  the  most  splendid  character. 
Indeed,  knowing  the  passion  of  Richard  II.  for  dress  and 
showy  display  of  all  kinds,  one  is  tempted  to  think  that, 
though  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  let  the  appellant 
aud  accused  really  fight,  he  would  not  stop  the  ceremony 
lest  he  should  miss  such  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his 
favourite  taste.  Ilolinshed  tells  us  the  king  "  entered 
into  the  fleld  with  great  triumph."  and  that  he  had  there 
"  above  ten  thousand  men  in  armour. " 

61.  Line  20;  To  God,  my  king,  and  MY  succeeding  issue. 
—So  Q.  1,  Q.  2,  Q  3,  Q.  4:  Ff.  Q.  5  read  his.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  decide  whether  the  latter  are  right,  or  not.  Cer- 
tainly one  might,  at  the  flrst  glance,  expect  "his  (i.e.  the 
king's)  succeeding  issue;"  nur  do  I  think  the  fact  that 
Richard  had  no  issue,  at  this  time,  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  question;  for  he  was  a  young  man,  and  when 
his  child-iiueen  grew  up,  he  might  easily  have  had  chil- 
dren. But  let  us  ask  what  were  tlie  tlu-ee  things  to  which 
Norfolk  had  to  prove  his  "  loyalty  and  truth."  To  his 
Gud,  his  king,  and  the  king's  lawful  successors?  Surely 
not;  but  to  his  God,  his  king,  and  his  own  high  birth. 
If  to  meant  "before,"  or  "to  the  satisfaction  of,"  there 
would  be  no  dlfllculty.  It  is  quite  goud  sense  that  a  man, 
iu  Norfolk's  position,  should  say  "  I  will  be  loyal  and  true 
to  my  children,  for  I  will  not  leave  them  a  dishonoured 
name,  which  I  should  do  if  I  did  not  defend  myself 
against  this  accui^ition."  It  seems  to  me  that  the  reading 
my  is  partly  justifled,  if  indirectly,  by  lines  30,  40  below; 
where  liplingbroke  says : 

That  he's  .t  traitor,  foul  and  dao(;crous. 

Tu  (Jod  uf  heaven,  Kin^  Richard,  and  /a  tne. 

Ue  does  not  say  "to  King  Richard  and  his  successors." 
The  emendation  of  Ff.  is,  undoubtedly,  very  plausible; 
and  the  my  might  easily  have  been  caught  by  the  printer 
fium  the  line  above. 

62.  Line  2U:  demand  o/.-Qci.  and  Ff.  read  ask;  the 
reading  in  the  text  is  Ritson's  conjecture. 

68.  Line  28:  Thus  PLATED  in  habiliments  qf  war.— 
Plated  means  clad  in  plate  armour;  compare  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  i.  1.  4.  "Uke  plated  Mars."  Chain  armour  was 
not  usc«l  after  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  except  in  certain 
paj-ts  of  tlie  armour. 

61  Line  30:  Depose  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause.— 
This  is  the  only  instance,  in  Shakespeare,  of  the  use  of 
depose  in  the  active  sense  of  "taking  a  deposition." 


C5.  Lines  42,  43: 

On  pain  of  death,  no  person  be  so  bold. 
Or  daring-hardy,  as  to  touch  TUK  USTS. 
This  prohibition  shows  tliat  the  lists  were,  probably, 
movable  barriers  which  marked  out  the  ground  of  the 
tournament  Strult  says  (edu.  1834,  p.  131):  "  It  was  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  establishment  of  Justs  and  tour> 
naments,  before  the  combatants  tliought  of  making  eitlier 
lists  or  barriers;  they  contented  themselves,  says  Menea- 
trier,  with  being  stationed  at  four  angles  of  an  open 
place,  whence  they  ruu  in  parties  one  against  another. 
There  were  cords  stretched  before  the  different  com- 
panies, previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  tourna- 
ments, as  we  leani  from  the  following  passage  in  an  old 
English  romance,  among  the  Uarleian  manuscripts: '  All 
these  thinges  douue  thei  were  em ba tailed  eche  ageyuste 
the  othir,  and  the  corde  drawen  before  eche  partie,  and 
whan  the  t>me  wais,  the  cordes  were  cutt,  and  the 
trumpettes  blew  up  for  every  man  to  do  his  devoir,  duty.* 
.  .  As  these  pastimes  were  accompanied  with  much 
danger,  they  invented  in  France  tlie  double  lists,  where 
the  knights  might  run  from  one  side  to  the  other,  with- 
out coming  iu  contact,  except  with  their  lances;  other 
nations  followed  tiie  example  of  the  French,  and  the 
usage  of  lists  and  banieis  soon  became  universal" 

66.  Lines  C3,  G4.  Uere  we  have  two  lines  of  blank 
verse  coming,  without  any  particular  reason,  in  the 
middle  of  a  passage  written  in  rhyme.  I  caimot  under- 
stand how  any  one,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  Elizabethan 
drama,  can  read  this  speech,  and  not  believe  that  Shake- 
speare either  had  an  old  play  on  this  subject  before  him, 
when  he  wi-ote  Richard  II.,  or  that  it  was  one  of  liis  very 
earliest  works  which  he  afterwards  partly  rewrote.  The 
speech  concludes  (lines  70-77)  with  a  passage  entirely  in 
bljink  verse,  which  is  quite  worthy  of  Shakespeare  at  his 
best,  and  infinitely  superior  to  most  of  the  rhymed  pas- 
sages which  occur  so  coustautiy  in  this  play. 

67.  Lines  C7,  08 : 

Lo,  as  at  English /easts,  so  I  regreet 
The  DAINTIEST  last,  to  make  the  end  most  sweet. 
The  practice  of  ending  dinners  and  suppers  with  what 
was  called  a  banquet,  that  is,  a  dessert  of  sweets,  seems 
to  have  been  characteristic  of  English  entertainments. 
The  Clarendon  Press  Series  Edd.  quote  very  aptly  from 
Bacon,  "  Let  not  this  Parliament  end  like  a  Dutch  feaat, 
in  salt  meats;  but  like  an  English  feast,  in  su^et  meats" 
(Life  and  Letters,  cd.  Spedding,  voL  iii.  p.  215,  note). 

68.  Line  73:  Add  pR(K>F  unto  mine  armour  tcith  thy 
pratjers.— Proof  was  used  technically  of  armour,  some- 
what as  we  use  It  nowadays  of  spirits.  "  Armour  of  ;>roo/" 
was  armour  tested  so  as  to  resist  a  severe  blow.  Compare 
Hamlet,  li.  2.  512 : 

On  M.m  his  armour  forjjM  for  /r«»<>/"eterne ; 

and  Macbeth,  i.  2.  54:  "Bellona's  bridegrt>om,  lapp'd  in 
proof." 

69.  Line  83:  Rouse  up  thy  youthful  blood,  be  valiant, 
lice!-  Q(i.  and  Ff.  all  reml  "be  valiant  and  lice!"  The 
emendation  we  have  printed  is,  I  think,  preferable  to 
Capell's.  "the  valiant  live:"  or  to  Pope's  "be  brave  and 
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live."  The  and  U  quite  unnecessary;  it  makes  the  line 
hopelessly  unrhythmical 

70.  Line  84:  Mine  innoeefiey  and  Saint  George  to  thrive! 
—le.  "May  my  innocence  prevail  by  the  aid  of  St. 
George!"  Qq.  and  Ft  read  innoeenee:  Capell  first  sug- 
gested  innoeeney,  which  makes  the  line  perfect;  perhaps 
innoeenee  was  sometimes  pronounced  as  a  quadrisyllable. 
The  idiom  "St.  George  to  thrive!"  has  been  compared 
with  the  phrase:  "St.  George  to  borrow!"  but  the  latter 
is  quite  different;  borrow,  in  that  case,  is  a  substantive = 
"  pledge/'  "  security;"  and  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
is  "St  George  be  my  security! "  The  phrase  occurs  in 
Ralph  Roister  Doister  (Dodsley,  vol.  ill  pp.  141, 147);  a 
note  to  the  first  passage  by  Cooper  wrongly  explains  "  to 
borrow  "  as  =  "  to  protect  or  guard ; "  quoting,  as  a  parallel 
idiom,  the  line  in  our  text 

71.  Line  96:  An  gentle  and  at  jocund  as  TO  JBST.— 7o 
jest  had,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  among  other  meanings, 
"  to  take  part  in  any  merry-making,"  and,  especially,  "  to 
play  in  a  masque. "  Farmer  quotes  from  The  Spanish 
Tragedie(acti.): 

He  proinis'it  us,  in  honour  of  our  guest. 

To  grace  our  banquet  with  some  pornpous^W^ 

— Dodsiey,  vol.  v.  p.  33. 

Schmidt  explains  as  to  jest ="  as  if  I  were  going  to  a 
mock-fight" 

7S.  Line  118:  the  king  hath  THROWN  His  WARDER  DOWN. 
-In  IL  Henry  IV.  iv.  1.  126, 126: 

O.  when  the  king  did  throiu  his  warder  down. 
His  own  life  hung  upon  the  staff  he  threw. 

See  Danleli  CivU  War  (book  L  st  Ixii.): 

The  Combat  granted,  and  the  Day  assign'd, 
They  both  in  Order  of  the  Field  appear. 
Most  richly  fumish'd  in  all  Martial  Kind, 
And  at  the  point  of  Interconibat  were; 
When  lo!  the  King  chang'd  suddenly  his  Mind, 
Casts  donm  his  H'arder,  to  arrest  them  there; 
K*>  b'ing  advis'd  a  better  Way  to  take. 
Which  might  for  his  more  certain  Safety  make. 

Daniel  says  that  Richard  stopped  the  combat  because  he 
feared  Bolingbroke,  if  victorious,  would  gain  so  much 
popularity  as  to  become  a  dangerous  rival  (book  i.  stanza 
IxiiL). 

73.  Line  121 :  Withdratc  with  t<*.— Here  Richard  and 
the  Lords  of  the  Council  withdrew  to  consult  together  as 
to  the  sentence  on  the  two  combatants.  According  to 
Holinshed  the  consultiition  lasted  two  hours,  and  the 
sentence  was  read  by  Sir  John  Bushy,  the  king's  secre- 
tary. It  may  l)e  stated  that  historians  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  real  cause  of  tlie  (|uarrel  between  Bolingbroke  and 
Norfolk:  Imt  Daniel  (Civil  War,  Ixwk  i.  stanzas  llx.-lxi.) 
gives  the  explanation  which  is  the  most  probable  one; 
namely,  that  Bolinp^broke  had  spoken  freely  to  Norfolk 
bis  fet'liiiKs  nbdut  the  oppression  and  misgovemment  of 
Richard,  that  Norfolk  had  reported  this  to  the  kinjr,  and 
that  in  self-defence  Bolingbroke  then  "appealed"  Norfolk 
of  treason.  For  the  other  account  of  the  transaction  see 
note  9.  If  Daniel's  account  is  tlie  true  one,  Bollngbroke's 
conduct  appears  in  a  much  more  favourable  light. 

74.  Line  128:  0/riviL  icoundtt.  -Q.  1  has  cntell;  all  the 
other  old  copies  lend  civil  (or  cicill).    Malone,  in  a  note 
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on  tills  passage  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  xvL  pp.  30,  31X  supports  the 
reading  of  Q.  1;  but  mentions  that  a  copy  of  the  Quarto, 
1607  (Q.  1),  "  now  before  me  "  reads  eivU.  The  only  other 
copy,  besides  Capell's,  known  to  exist  was  that  in  the 
possession  of  the  late  George  Daniel,  which,  as  he  in- 
formed the  Camb.  £dd.,  reads  cruelL 

76.  Lines  129-183.— These  five  lines  are  omitted  \b  Vt 
and  Q.  6. 

76.  Line  140:  upon  pain  (/LIFE.— So  Q.  1.  Q.  2,  Q.  3,  Q.  4: 
"  pain  of  death,"  Ff.  Q.  6;  the  meaning  is  the  same.  Below 
(line  163)  Qq.  and  Ff.  all  read  "  upon  pain  of  life."  Hol- 
inshed hai,  in  both  cases,  "  pain  of  death." 

77.  Line  160:  The  Jly-dow  hours.— So  F.  2:  all  the  Qq. 
F.  1,  F.  3.  F.  4  read  sly  slow  (substantially)  without  a  hy- 
phen. 1 1  is  with  some  reluctance  that  we  adopt  a  reading 
which  has  only  F  2  for  its  authority  against  all  the  Qq.; 
but  the  mistake  between  /  and  /  is  so  common,  and  ao 
easily  made,  that  the  alteration  is  really  a  very  slight  one. 
Fly-slow  seems  to  be  here  a  more  appropriate  expression, 
and  a  more  forcible  one  than  sly-slow.  Steevens  quotes 
from  Chapman's  Odyssey,  iL  164 : 

But  when  the  fourth  year  came,  and  those  s/y  hours 
That  still  surprise  at  length  dames'  craftiest  powers. 

But,  surely,  there  the  epithet  has  an  appropriate  signi- 
ficance which  it  lacks  here.  Malone  compares  the  expres- 
sion thievish  minuUs  in  All's  Well,  ii.  1.  168,  100: 

Or  four  and  twenty  tiroes  the  pilot's  glass 
Hath  told  the  thirvish  minuUs  how  they  pass. 

But  Helena  is,  evidently,  speaking  of  an  hour-glass  there, 
and  thievish  is  an  epithet  which  suits  exactly  the  move- 
ment of  the  sand  in  an  hour-glass. 

78.  Line  161:  thy  DEAR  exile.— A  similarly  transposed 
sense  of  dear  is  not  uncommon  in  Shakespeare.  (See 
note  223,  Love's  Labour's  Lost)  The  way  in  which  the 
word  comes  to  have  two  contrary  meanings  is  very  simple: 
at  first  it  means  "precious;"  "  a  dear  thing "=  "that for 
which  a  high  price  has  been  paid;"  then  it  comes  to 
mean  "held  in  great  affection."  "close  to  the  heart;' snd 
so  to  be  used  of  anything  that  stirs  the  emotions,  or 
touches  the  heart,  whether  pleasurably  or  painfully. 

79.  Line  169:  these  FORTY  y«arf.  —  This  Is  a  mistake; 
Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  not  much  more 
tlian  thirty  years  old  at  this  time. 

80.  Line  179 :  Lay  on  mtr  royal  swoRD  your  banith'd 
hands.— The  hilt  of  the  sword,  in  these  times,  was  made, 
whether  purposely  or  not,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross:  and  to 
swear  with  one's  hand  upon  such  a  sword  was  equivalent 
to  swearing  by  the  cross.  Compare  Hamlet,  i.  6.  154: 
"  swear  by  my  sword  " 

81.  Line  181 :  OUR  PART  THEREIN  we  banish  \cith  your- 
«f{r^«.— Richard  here  releases  them  from  their  allegiance 
while  in  exile.  It  was  a  point  much  disputed,  among 
lawyer?,  whether  a  banished  subject  was  release^l  from 
his  allegiance  by  the  very  fact  of  being  banished.  Shskt- 
spcnre  is  here  his  own  lawyer. 

88.  Line  193:  Sor/oUc,  so  far  as  to  mine  enemy— Q.  h 
Q.  2,  Q.  3,  Q.  4,  F.  1  read  fare:  F.  2,  Q  5,  F.  Sfarre.  The 
sentence  is  rather  obscure;  but  Ritson's  explanation. 
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quoted  by  Dyce,  is  probably  the  right  one:  "Norfolk— (Do 
not  think  that  I  am  speaking  to  you  as  a  friend]— so  far 
as  a  man  may  speak  to  his  enemy." 

88.  Lines  204,  205 : 

But  what  thou  art,  God,  ttiou,  and  J  do  know; 
And  all  too  goon,  1  fear,  the  king  shall  rue. 

The  last  line  is  explained,  generally,  by  commentators 
"  the  king  will  rue  his  knowledge. "  But  does  not  it  mean 
"  the  king  will  rue  what  thou  artt"  Norfolk  means  to 
say.  "Qod,  thou,  and  I  know  what  thou  art—&  traitor— 
and  the  king  will  soon  have  cause  to  rue  the  existence  of 
such  a  traitor." 

84.  Lines  209-211: 

thy  sad  aspect 

Hath  from  the  number  of  his  banish'd  years 

Pluck' d  four  away. 
It  was  not  the  silent  pleading  of  the  father's  grief,  but 
the  popular  indignation  at  the  sentence  on  Bolingbroke 
which  made  Richard  shorten  his  time  of  exile.     Daniel 
says  (Civil  War,  book  i.  st.  Ixv.): 

But  yet  such  Murm'ring  of  the  Fact  he  hears. 
That  he  is  fain  Four  of  the  Ten  forgive. 
And  ju(i|{'d  him  Six  Years  in  lixile  to  live. 

85.  Line  222:  Shall  he  extinct  with  age  and  endless 
night. — Shakespeare  uses  extinct  only  here,  and  in  Ham- 
let, i.  3.  117.  118: 

these  blazes,  daughter, 
Ciivinjj  more  light  than  heat,  extinct  in  both. 

It  is  used  in  its  proper  sense  =  "  extinguished "  in  both 
places. 

86.  Line  231 :  Thy  icord  is  CURRENT  tcith  hitn  for  my 
death.— The  metaphor  hero  is  taken  from  the  coinage,  and 
the  meaning  is  "Thy  word  is  current  with  time— i.e.  is 
accepted  as  an  authentic  equivalent— /or  my  draf/t;  i.e. 
the  sentence  of  my  death." 

87.  Line  244 :  /  was  too  strict  to  make  mine  own  away — 
i.e.  "I  was  too  strict  in  the  performance  of  my  duty  in 
consenting  to  the  banishment  of  my  son."  (See  line  234.) 
There  is  no  historical  authority,  I  believe,  for  making 
Lancaster  assent  to  the  sentence  of  exile  on  his  son. 

88.  Line  206:  EsUem  as  FOIL.— Referring  to  the  gold 
or  silver  leaf  set  behind  a  precious  stone  to  enhance  its 
lustre.    Compare  I.  Henry  IV.  1  2.  236-239: 

And  like  brij^ht  metal  on  a  sttlttn  ground. 
My  reformation,  |rlitterin{;  o'er  my  fault. 
Shall  show  more  )(oodly,  and  attract  more  eyes 
Than  that  which  hath  no/oil  to  set  it  off. 

88.  Lines  263-203.— These  twenty-six  lines  are  omitted 
Id  Ff.  Q.  5. 

80.  Line  272:  To  foreign  passages  —  i.e.  to  travelling 
about  in  foreign  countries.  Bolingbroke  compares  him- 
self to  an  apprentice  serving  his  time  till  he  becomes  free 
of  his  craft  He  would  serve  his  time,  in  the  profession 
of  an  exile ;  and  then  be  free  to  nothing  else  but  to  his 
own  grief. 

8L  Line  275:  All  places  that  the  EYE  OF  HEAVEN  visits. 
—The  eye  of  heaven  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  the 
sun ;  and  Shakespeare,  undoubtedly,  uses  the  expression, 
iu  that  sense,  in  Lucrece  (line  350),  "  the  eye  of  heaven  is 


out;"  but  it  may  mean  here  merely  the  eye  of  the  omni- 
present God. 

8t.  Lines  276-293.— The  whole  of  this  passage  seems  to 
have  been  suggested  by  one  in  Lilly's  Euphues  (quoted 
by  Malone,  Var.  Ed.  vol.  xvi.  p.  41):  '*  Plato  would  never 
accompt  him  banished,  that  had  the  sunne.  Are,  ayre, 
water,  and  earth,  that  he  had  before ;  where  he  felt  the 
winter's  blast,  and  the  summer's  blaze ;  where  the  same 
aunne  and  the  same  moone  shined:  whereby  he  noted  that 
every  place  was  a  country  to  a  wise  man,  and  all  parts  a 
palace  to  a  quiet  muuf.— When  it  was  cast  in  Diogenes' 
teeth,  that  the  Sinoponetes  had  banished  him  Pontus, 
yea,  said  he,  I  them  of  Diogenes." 

93.  Line  289:  the  presence  STREW'D.— The  practice  of 
strewing  the  floors  of  chambers,  even  in  palaces,  with 
rushes,  continued  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Shakespeare  has  several  allusions  to  this  custom,  e.g.  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4.  3C: 

Tickle  the  sen^less  rushes  with  their  hccU. 

Compare,  on  this  subject,  note  103,  Two  Gent,  of  Verona. 

94.  Line  209:  fantastic  Hummer's  /lea^— This  expression 
is  very  like  one  in  Euphues  (also  quoted  l>y  Malone):  "he 
that  is  washed  in  the  rayne,  drietli  himselfe  by  the^r^, 
not  by  his  fancie  "  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  xvi.  p.  42).  Both  this 
passage,  and  that  quoted  above  in  note  02,  occur  in  the 
chapter  where  Euphues  exhorts  Botonio  to  take  his  exile 
patiently. 

96.  Line  302:  Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  RANKLE 
more.- Compare  Richard  III.  i.  3.  201: 

His  venom  tocth  will  rankle  to  the  death. 

The  word  rankle  occui-s  in  no  other  passa^'e  in  Shake- 
speare. 

ACT  I.     SCENP    i 

98.  Line  1:  We  did  observe.— T)\\%  is  addressed  to  Bagot 
and  Green ;  and  refers  to  some  conversation  which  had 
passed  between  them  and  the  king  about  Ikdingbroke's 
popularity  and  the  arts  he  used  to  maintain  it.  (See  be- 
low, lines  23-S§.)  Johnson  observes,  very  sensibly,  that 
the  second  act  should  commence  with  this  scene ;  on  the 
stage,  it  is  generally  omitted  in  its  entirety. 

97.  Line  7:  Which  then  BLEW  bitterly  against  our  FACES. 
— Ff.  read  grew,  and  Q.  3.  Q.  4,  Ff.  Q.  5  read /ace.  In  this 
case  the  flrst  Quartos  are,  as  they  generally  are  in  this 
play,  the  safest  authority  to  follow. 

98.  Line  13 :  thJCt  taught  me  crt^ft.—We  have  accented 
thiU  here,  because,  to  make  sense,  the  emphasis  must  be 
laid  on  it  in  reading  or  speaking  the  line.  Thdt  refers  to 
the  words  above,  "for  (i.e.  because)  my  heart  disdained,* 
&c.  Aumerle  seems  to  have  been  a  bom  traitor:  he  con- 
spired against  Bolingbroke  afterwants;  but,  on  being 
detected,  he  betrayed  all  his  accomplices. 

99.  Lines  23-41.— Daniel  in  his  Civil  War  (book  i.  stanzas 
Ixvi. -Ixix.)  gives  a  vivid  description  of  Bolingbroke's 
popularity,  and  puts  into  words  the  feelings  of  the  people 
at  his  departure.    Here  are  some  extracts : 

At  whose  Departure  hence  out  of  the  I^nd. 
How  did  the  open  Multitude  reveal 
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108.  Line  23:  Where  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit'g  regard. 
—A  difficult  sentence;  it  means  "where  will  does  rebel 
against  the  view  of  the  intellect,"  or  "what  the  under- 
standing sees  to  be  riglit" 

109.  Line  44:  t/^(fefioi).— Johnson  would  have  read  in- 
vasion, but  supi>oses  "Shakespeare  means  to  say  that 
islanders  are  secured  by  their  situation  both  from  ivar 
and  pestilence."  Singer  suggests  that  the  uifeetion  meant 
here  may  be  moral,  "  of  vicious  mauners  and  customs ; " 
but  is  this  sense  consistent  with  lines  22.  23  above?  It 
is  certain  that,  although  there  were  peiiodical  outbursts 
in  Shakespeare's  time  of  an  indigenous  plague,  our  insular 
position  has  always  kept  us,  in  some  degree,  exempt 
from  the  worst  forms  of  pestilence  which  have  at  times 
devastated  the  Continent.  In  Allot's  England's  Parnassus 
(1600j,  lines  40-56,  with  the  exception  of  line  50,  arc  quoted 
witli  some  variations;  and  are  wrongly  attributed  to 
M.  Dr.  (^klichael  Droyton).  Intestion  is  the  reading  there, 
and  Farmer  suggested  that  ii\festion  =  infestation  might 
Ije  the  word  intended  by  Shakespeare;  a  suggestion  which 
Malone  atlopted  in  his  text;  instancing  accfption  for  ac- 
ceptation, used  by  Bishop  Hall,  as  a  similarly  abbreviated 
word.  Inff station  is  used  by  Bacon;  but  no  instance  of 
inftition  can  l)e  found. 

110.  Line  60:  Like  to  a  tenement,  or  PELTING /arm.— In 
the  Kgerton  MS.  play,  Richard,  in  a  speech  in  which  he 
has  a  twinge  of  remorse,  says  (act  iv.): 

And  we,  his  sonne,  to  ense  our  wanton  youth. 
Become  a  landlord  to  this  warlicke  realme, 
Rent  out  our  kin^dome  like  A/r/iry  farme. 

—Reprint,  p.  63- 

The  similarity  of  expression  is  worth  noticing. 

111.  Lines 61-63. —Compare  with  these  lines  the  following 
passage  in  Daniel's  Civil  War  (book  i.  stanzas  Ixvii.  Ixvlii.): 

Why,  Neptune;  Hast  thou  made  us  stand  alone. 
Divided  from  the  World,  for  tliis,  say  they: 
Hcmm'd  in  to  be  a  Spoil  to  Tyranny, 
Leaving  Affliction  hence  no  way  to  fly? 

Are  we  lock'd  up.  poor  Souls,  here  to  abide 
Within  the  wafry  Prison  of  thy  Waves, 
As  in  a  Fold,  where  subject  to  the  Pride 
And  lust  of  Rulers,  we  remain  as  Slaves. 

There  are  so  many  points  of  resemblance  between  Daniel's 
poem  and  this  play,  that  it  seems  highly  probable  either 
that  Shakespeare  had  seen  Daniel's  poem  in  MS.  or  that 
Daniel  had  taken  some  ideas  from  the  play.  "The  First 
Fowre  Bookes  of  the  civile  wars  between  the  houses  of 
Lancaster  and  Yorke"  was  first  published  in  1595, 

112.  Line  64:  With  inky  blots.— Steevermwhuted  to  alter 
bMt  to  boltg;  but  the  words  inky  bloti  are,  as  Boswell 
pointed  out,  merely  a  contemptuous  expression  for  writ- 
ings. 

113.  Line  70:  For  young  hot  colts,  being  RAO'D,  do  rage 
the  wort?.— Several  conjectures  have  been  made,  such  as 
rein'd,  ehaf'd,  curb'd,  Ac,  but  they  are  unnecessary,  as 
rag'd,  i.e.  "being  aggravated  by  violent  opposition,"  or 
"provoked  by  severe  punishment,"  surely  makes  good 
sense  enough. 

114  Line  71.— Shakespeare  has  shown  his  dramatic  com- 
mon sense  in  not  making  the  Queen  Isabel,  what  she 


really  was  at  this  time,  a  child  of  nine  years  old.  There 
is  little  enough  female  interest  in  Richard  II.  now;  there 
would  have  been  none  if  he  had  adhered  to  history. 

116.  Line  73-93.— These  lines  are  omitted  by  Pope  as  un- 
worthy of  Shakespeare:  but,  however  tedious  may  be  this 
string  of  wretched  puns  which  the  dying  Gaunt  makes, 
such  playing  with  words  was  considered  witty  in  Shake- 
speare's time.  The  eloquent  defence  of  this  passage  by 
Coleridge  (Lectures  upon  Shakespeare,  <S:c.  vol.  i.  pp. 
175, 176)  is  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  writing,  but  not  much 
to  the  point  Grim  jests  have  often  been  made  on  their 
death-beds  by  men  who,  in  their  lifetime,  were  serious 
enough;  but  such  a  silly  jingle  of  puns  as  Gaunt  strings 
together  on  his  own  name  is  but  one  of  those  defects  of 
taste  common  enough  in  all  Shakespeare's  works,  but 
especially  in  his  earlier  ones ;  defects  which  only  serve 
to  bring  out  more  prominently  the  many  l>eauties  of  \\u 
language;  beauties  that  shine  more  brightly  by  contrast 
with  such  blemishes. 

116.  Line  86:  Since  thou  dost  seek  TO  KILL  MY  NAME  IN 
MK— I.e.  "  to  leave  me  without  an  inheritor  of  my  name  by 
banishing  (and  disinheriting)  my  son."--So  this  passage 
is  generally  explained,  with  the  exception  of  the  words 
put  in  brackets,  which  seem  necessary;  for  the  mere 
banishment  would  not  prevent  Boling])roke's  succeeding 
his  father,  especially  as  Richard  had  given  both  the  ban- 
ished dukes  "  a  permission  by  patent  to  appoint  attorneys 
to  take  possession  of  such  intieritances  as  might  fall  to 
them  in  their  absence,  though  they  could  not  actually 
perform  homage  or  swear  fealty"  (Lingard,  vol.  iii.  p. 
379).  Holinshed  also  mentions  these  patents  which,  im- 
mediately on  John  of  Gaunt's  death,  Richard  coolly  ig- 
nored, and  took  possession  of  all  his  uncle's  property.  We 
must  suppose  that  Gaunt  on  his  death-bed  anticipates  the 
king's  treachery,  and  divines  that  Richard's  real  object 
was  to  deprive  his  son  and  heir  of  all  his  property  and 
titles. 

117.  Line  8S:Jlatter  with  those  that  iiue.— Compare  Two 
Gent,  of  Verona,  iv.  4.  193: 

i'li/eis  /  ^latter  WITH  mystl/too  mtuh. 

All  Qq.  (but  Q.  1)  and  Ff.  omit  wilK 

118.  Lines  93.  94: 

A'oir  lie  that  made  me  knmes  I  He  thee  ill', 
III  in  myself  TO  SKE,  and  in  thee  seeing  ill. 
Steevens  suggested  the  omission  of  the  words  to  see  in  the 
second  line,  a  suggestion  which  Seymour  approved.  They 
are  certainly  unnecessary,  but  are  found  in  all  Qq.  and 
Ff.,  so  we  must  consider  the  verse  as  an  Alexandrine. 
The  sense  of  the  passage  is:  "God  knows  I  see  thee  ill  (in 
the  double  sense  of  seeing  dimly,  and  of  seeing  Richard 
morally  unwell)  being  myself  ill  to  see  (i.e.  to  look  on) 
and  seeing  ill  (ill-doing)  in  thee."  Seymour  explains: 
"  111  in  myself  to  see,"  dc,  "le.I  am  sick  or  ill  to  think 
I  see  at  all.  or  am  alive,  under  the  burthen  of  my  age  and 
vexations,  and  especially  as  I  discover  illness  in  you" 
(Remarks,  vol.  i.  p.  258).  But  the  simple  explanation 
seems  preferable. 

119.  Line  97:  too  careless  PATIENT.— Seymour  looks  upon 
patient  as  an  adjective,  and  compare  Rom.  and  Jul.  (iL 
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2.  141)  "  too  flattering  tweet; "  but  patient  Is  here  a  sub- 
■tantive  used  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Compare  Comedy  of 
Errors,  t.  1.  294: 

You  are  not  Pinch's /o/tir/i/,  are  you«  lirt 

UO.  Lines  102.  108: 

And  yet,  ineaged  in  to  tmall  a  TEROE, 
The  WASTE  it  no  whit  letter  than  thy  land. 
Shakespeare  uses  two  legal  terms  here:  verge  means  the 
compass  of  the  king's  court  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  lord  steward  of  the  king's  household,  which  extended 
for  twelve  miles  round.  Watte  is  the  legal  term  for  the 
destruction  of  any  houses,  woods,  fences,  &c.,  done  by 
the  tenant  for  life  to  the  prejudice  of  the  heir,  or  of  the 
holder  of  the  reversion.  It  refers  here  to  the  ^watte  made 
by  Richard's  favourites. 

121.  Line  113:  LANDLORD  of  England  art  thou  flow,  not 
kit^f. —ThlA  expression  occurs  more  than  once  in  the 
Egerton  MS.  play.  See  passage  quoted  in  note  110.  When 
Gloucester  is  in  prison  the  ghost  of  £dward  III.  appears 
to  him,  and  speaks  thus  of  his  grandson  (act  v.): 

(7)  w.irlicke  sonnes  I  left,  yett  beini;  t?one. 

No  one  succeeded  in  my  kingly  throne : 

Richard  of  Burdex,  my  accussed  grandchild, 

Cutt  of  your  titles  to  the  kinf^ly  state ; 

And  now  your  Hues  and. all  would  ruinate, 

Murders  his  j^raudsiers  M>nns,  his  fathers  brothers. 

Becomes  a  littidloi-d  to  my  kingly  tytles, 

Rents  out  my  crownes  reuenewes.  Sec. 

— Reprint,  p.  83. 

Again  Lancaster  says  to  the  king  (act  v.): 

And  thou  no  king,  but  laitdlcrd  now  become 
To  this  great  state  that  tcrrourd  christendome. 

—Reprint,  p.  94. 
128.  Lines  13.%  134: 

And  th\i  unkindnett  be  like  crooked  age. 
To  crop  at  once  a  too  long  tcither'd  floicer. 

Johnson  proposed  a  very  ingenious  reading  in  the  first 
line: 

j4ud  fhy  uiikittdnfss  he  TWXr.'S  CROOKRD  F.DC.K, 

i.e.  time't  (ici/the.  But  !MaIone  has  produced  many  in- 
stances of  the  use  of  the  expression  crooked  age;  one  in 
Locrine  (i.  1.  15): 

Now  yield  to  death,  o'erlaid  with  crocked  age. 

No  doubt  the  word  crooked  suggested  Time's  tcythe  or 
tickle.    Compare  Sonnet  c.  lines  13.  14: 

Give  my  love  fame  faster  than  Time  wastes  life; 
So  thou  prevent'st  his  scythe  and  crooked  knife. 

128.  Line  130:  that  age  and  SULLENS  Aave.— This  word 
tullent,  used  only  here  by  Shakespeare,  is  found  in  Lilly's 
Sapho  and  Phaon  (iii.  1):  "like  you  Pandiou.  who  being 
sicke  of  the  tullent,  will  seeke  no  friend  "  (Works,  vol.  i. 
p.  184). 

181  Line  145:  Jii{fht,  you  tay  true:  at  Hereford' t  love, 
to  Au.— Richard  wilfully  mistakes  York,  and  answers  him 
as  if  he  had  spoken  of  Hereford's  (Bolingbroke's)  love  for 
him  (Richard),  not  of  Gaunt's  love  for  his  son.  Of  course, 
in  the  preceding  line.  Harry,  Duke  qf  Hereford,  is  in  the 
objective,  not  in  the  nominative  case. 

125.  Line  148: 
K.Rich.  Whattaythef 

North.  Kay,  nothing;  all  it  taid. 
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There  is  a  syllable  deficient  in  this  line,  but  it  is  supplied 
by  the  pause  between  the  two  speeches.  Malone  is  quite 
wrong  in  calling  What  tayt  hef  "one  of  those  short 
additions  in  prose."  Pope  coolly  printed,  "MThat  says 
old  Gaunt  f 

126.  Line  163:  The  ripett  fruit  firtt  fallt,  and  to  dotk 
A«.— Compare  Merchant  of  Venice  (iv.  1.  115. 116): 

the  weakesf  kind  e/fruU 
Dro^  tmrliest  to  the  nfrotuid;  and  10  let  me. 

187.  Line  156:  rug-headed  Infrn*.— Compare  II.  Uenr} 
VI.  ill  L  867 : 

Full  often.  Uke  a  tkag-kair^d  crafty  ktm. 

**Rug  was  rough  coarse  frieze,  and  also  a  cloak  or  cover- 
let made  of  it"  (Clarendon  Press  Edd.).  These  rugt  were 
worn  by  the  Irish,  and  their  resemblance  to  the  roogli 
thick  bushy  hair  of  the  ktmt,  or  light-armed  soldiers, 
suggested  the  epithet 

128.  Lines  157, 158 : 

Which  live  like  vetwm,  where  no  venom  elte. 

But  only  they  have  privilege  to  lice. 
Referring  to  the  legend  that  St.  Patrick  drove  all  rep- 
tiles out  of  Ireland,  which  accounts  for  tlie  absence  of 
snakes  in  that  favoured  country. 

128.  Lines  167, 168 : 

Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  Bolingbroke 
About  hit  marriage,  nor  my  own  ditgraee. 
When  Bolingbroke  went  to  France  he  was  received  by  the 
king,  Charles  VI.,  in  the  most  friendly  manner;  his  flnt 
wife,  Mary  de  Bohun,  having  died  in  13M.  he  proposed 
for  the  hand  of  Marie,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Duke 
of  Berry,  uncle  to  Charles  VI.,  and  was  accepted.  But 
Richard,  on  hearing  of  the  engagement,  sent  the  Eari  of 
Salislmry,  at  once,  on  an  express  mission  to  Charles  to  tell 
him  that  Bolingbroke  was  a  traitor,  &c.  &c.  and  that  be 
must  not  suffer  his  consin  to  marry  him  on  any  accotut: 
so  the  match  was  broken  off. 

180.  Line  177: 

Accomplith'd  with  the  n%imber  qf  thy  hourt; 
i.e.  "when  he  had  reached  thy  age." 

181.  Line  185:  he  never  would  compare  between-'i*. 
"  make  comparisons  between  Richard  and  his  father,  the 
Black  Prince:  the  use  of  '*to  emnpare  bettceen"  is  ot>- 
Bolete. 

182.  Lines  203.  204 : 

By  hit  ATTORNErS-OENERAL  tO  tue 

His  uvert. 
An  attorney-general  is  he  that  has  a  general  authority  to 
act  in  another  person's  affairs  and  suits  for  him.  To  tut 
hit  livery  is  a  legal  expression  thus  fully  explained  by 
Malone :  "  On  the  death  of  every  person  who  held  by 
knight's  service,  the  escheator  of  the  court  in  which  he 
died  summoned  a  Jiiry.  who  inquired  what  estate  he  died 
seized  of,  and  of  what  age  his  next  heir  was.  If  he  wss 
under  age,  he  became  a  ward  of  the  king's;  but  if  he  wm 
found  to  be  of  full  age,  he  then  had  a  right  to  me  oat  s 
writ  of  outter  le  main,  tliat  is.  hit  livery,  that  the  king* 
hand  might  be  taken  off,  and  the  land  delivered  to  him" 
(Var.  Ed.  vol.  xvi  p.  61). 
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183.  Liiie  228:  My  HEART  IS  GREAT ;  hut  it  mu$t  BREAK 
WITH  SILENCE.— Compare  the  well-known  line  in  Ham- 
let's first  soliloquy  (i.  2.  159): 

But  break,  my  heart;  for  I  must  hold  my  tongtte. 

181  Line  23*2:  Tendi  thdt  thou  'dtt  speak  to  the  Duke  of 
Hereford!— i.e.  "  Is  that  which  thou  wouldest  speak  con- 
cerning the  Duke  of  Hereford?"— Our  reading  is  that  of 
Ff.  Q.  5.  The  other  Qq.  read  that  thou  would'tt,  which 
Dyce  prefers,  accentuating  would'it. 

186.  Line  216:  The  commons  hath  hepiWd  with  grievous 
taxes.^ln  the  Egerton  ^IS.  play  (act  i.)  Woodstock, 
peaking  of  Richard's  favourites,  says : 

did  some  heere  weare  tluit  fashioo  (i.e.  pUin  bose), 
Tbey  would  not  tax  and/y//  the  ccuirouii&  !»oe. 

— Reprint,  p.  i6. 

188.  Line  247:  And  lost  their  hearU.—Qq.  and  ¥i.  **And 
quite  loKt  their  hearts."  Pope  omitted  quite,  which  word 
spoils  the  verse,  and  was  probably  intended  for  the  line 
below.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  first  and  quite  lost 
their  hearts  was  put  by  the  transcriber  in  place  of  some 
different  words. 

187.  Line  250:  6e»€ro{«7iC€r  — According  to  Holinshed, 
the  name  benevolenee  was  first  given  to  a  semi-voluntary 
contribution  to  the  king's  exchequer  by  Edward  IV.  in 
the  year  1173:  "  But  bicause  he  wanted  monie,  and  could 
not  well  charge  his  conimuns  with  a  new  subsidie,  for 
that  he  had  receiued  the  liibt  ycure  great  sumines  of 
monie  granted  to  him  by  parlement,  he  deuised  this 
shift,  to  call  afore  him  a  great  number  of  the  wealthiest 
•ort  of  people  in  his  realme;  and  to  them  declaring  his 
need,  and  the  requisite  causes  thereof,  he  demanded  of 
enerio  of  them  some  portion  of  monie,  which  they  stickled 
not  to  giue.  And  tlierefore  the  king  willing  to  shew  that 
this  their  liberalitie  was  verie  acceptable  to  him,  he 
called  this  grant  of  monie,  a  beneuolence:  notwithstand- 
ing that  manie  with  grudge  gaue  great  sums  toward  that 
found  aid  which  of  them  might  be  called,  a  Maleuolence" 
(Holinshed,  vol.  iii.  p.  330).  So  that  the  use  of  the  word 
here  is  an  anachronism;  perhaps  Shakespeare  should 
have  used  plesanee,  which  according  to  Holinshed  was 
a  name  given  to  certain  fines  so  called  "  as  it  were  to 
please  the  king  withal"  [See  Holinshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  834 
(marginal  note)]. 

188.  Lines  253,  254 : 

But  basely  yielded  upon  compromise 

That  which  his  atieestors  aehiev'd  with  blows. 

The  allusion  is  to  the  treaty  made  by  Richard  with 
Charles  VI.  of  France  in  1303,  and  renewed  on  his  mar- 
riage with  his  child-queen  Isabel  in  1396;  and  more  esiM- 
pially  perhaps  because  he  was  accused  of  over-partiality 
for  France  in  the  yielding  up  of  Brest  to  the  Duke  of 
Brittany  for  a  sum  of  money  in  1307.  (See  Holinshed, 
vol.  ii.  p.  834.)  In  the  Egerton  MS.  play  (act  v.)  Lancas- 
ter says  of  Richard : 

His  natiue  country,  why  that  is  ffrance,  my  lords, 
At  Burdcx  was  he  l>ome,  which  place  allures 
And  tye&  bis  deepe  affections  still  to  france. 

—Reprint,  p.  94. 

189.  Line  263:  But,  lords,  we  hear  this  fearful  tempest 
VOL.  II. 


SINQ.— Compare  Tempest,  ii.  2.  20:  "another  storm  brew- 
ing; I  hear  it  sing  i'  the  wind." 

140.  Line  268:  And  UMATOIDED  is  the  danger  now.  — 
Compare  I.  Henry  V^I.  iv.  6.  8 : 

A  terrible  and  uttavcideti  danger. 
So  unvalued  for  invaluable,  Richard  III.  L  4.  27 : 
Inestimable  stones,  mmzu/miv/ Jewels. 

141.  Lines  275.  276: 

We  three  are  but  thyself;  and,  speaking  so. 
Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts. 

These  lines  are  explained  by  a  writer  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine  for  September,  1853  [p.  306  ((juoted  by  Dyce)] : 
'*  We  three  are  but  yourself,  and.  in  these  circumsttmces. 
your  words  are  but  as  thoughts— that  is.  you  are  as  safe 
in  uttering  them  as  if  you  uttered  them  not,  inasmuch  as 
you  will  be  merely  speaking  to  yourself. " 

148.  Lines  277.  278: 

/  fiave  from  Port  le  Blanc,  a  bay 
In  Brittany. 

According  to  Holinshed  (vol.  ii.  p.  852)  '*  there  were  cer- 
teine  ships  rigged,  and  made  rendie  for  him,  at  a  place 
in  base  Britaine,  called  Le  jtort  blatic,  as  wo  find  in  the 
chronicles  of  Britaine."  The  Clarendon  Press  Edd.  say 
that  Holinshed  copied  from  "Les  griides  croni(|ues  de 
Bretagne"  (Paris,  1514).  They  add  that  Le  Port  Blanc  is 
a  small  port  in  the  department  of  Cdtes  du  Nord  near 
Trdguicr.  But  Linjirard  says:  "To  elude  the  suspicions 
of  the  French  ministers.  Henry  procured  pennission  to 
visit  the  Duke  of  Brctugiie;  and,  on  his  arrival  at  Nantes, 
hired  three  imall  vessels,  with  which  he  sailed  from 
Vannes  to  seek  his  fortune  in  England"  (vcd.  iii.  p.  3S3). 
Vannes  is  on  Uie  bay  of  Morbihan,  a  well-known  bay  in 
Brittany;  and  I  believe  HoUnshcd,  and  the  chroniclers 
from  whom  he  copied,  were  equally  mistaken;  and  that 
it  should  be  Morbihan,  and  not  Port  le  Blanc,  which  is  an 
insignificant  place  nut  marked  on  any  map.  Tr^guier 
and  Vannes  were  both  in  Basse  Bretagne  (see  Notes  and 
Queries  for  April  6,  1884.  No.  223,  p.  267,  where  I  have 
given  my  reasons  for  this  belief  at  greater  length). 

148.  Lines  27(^284: 

Jiainold  Lord  Cobham, 

[The  son  qf  Richard^  Earl  of  Arutulet] 

That  late  broke  from  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  &a 

The  line  inserted  between  brackets,  which  Malone  first 
introduced,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  sense.  Rainold 
(Reginald)  Lord  Cobham  certainly  never  broke  from  the 
Duke  of  Exeter;  but  Thomas  Arundel,  son  of  Richard 
Earl  of  Arundel  (who  was  beheaded  in  1307,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  arrested)  did,  as 
Holinshed  narrates  (vol.  ii.  p.  840) :  "  About  the  same 
time,  the  earleof  Arundel's  sonne,  nameil  lliomas,  wliich 
was  kept  in  the  duke  of  Exeters  house,  escaped  out  of  the 
realme,  by  meancs  of  William  Scot,  mercer,  and  went  to 
his  vncle,  Thomas  Arundt^U  late  archbishop  of  Cantor- 
burie,  as  then  soiouniing  at  Cullen"  {Cologne).  Lord 
Cdtham  was  condemned  to  exile  in  Jersey,  in  January, 
1808,  for  complicity  in  Gloucester's  supposed  conspiracy; 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  deprived  of  his  see  on 
the  same  ground,  and  took  refuge  in  France 
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141  Lines  283,  284 : 

Sir  Thomas  Erpiiigham,  Sir  Thomas  liamston, 

John  Norbury,  Robert  Waterton,  and  Francis  CoiNT. 

Qq.  and  Ff.  read  "Sir  John  Ramston;"  but  It  was  really 
Sir  Thomas  (see  Holinshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  852).  Ff.  and  Qq. 
have: 

Sir  ychn  Norixry,  SIR  Robert  U'aUrton,  atid  Francis  Quaint, 

but  Holinshed  gives  them  as  "John  Norbury,  Robert 
Waterton,  Francis  Coint  Esquires;"  and  we  have  fol- 
lowed Holinshed*  as  Shakespeare  probably  intended  to 
do. 

146.  Line  296:  ito»en*pttr«7— otherwise  Ravenspum^  or 
Ravenser,  near  Spurn  Head,  was,  in  the  time  of  Edward 
I.,  the  most  considerable  port  on  the  Humber.  It  ceased 
to  exist  in  the  sixteenth  century,  having  been  swept  away 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  German  Ocean.  It  was 
situated  near  Kilnesa.  It  was  here  that  Edward  IV. 
landed  in  1471,  when  he  came  to  regain  his  kingdom  after 
the  temporary  restoration  of  Henry  VI.  by  Warwick. 

ACT  II.    Scene  2. 

146.  Line  I.— Bushy,  Bagot,  and  Green  all  figure  con- 
spicuously in  the  Egerton  MS.  play;  although,  at  the 
period  of  the  events  represented  in  that  play,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  in  any  way  prominent  charac- 
ters; nor  are  they  mentioned  in  history,  as  favourites  of 
Richard,  l)efore  1307.  This  scene  is  represented  as  tak- 
ing place  at  Windsor,  because  Holinshed  mentions  that 
Richard  left  the  Queen  there  when  he  went  to  Ireland : 
"leaning  the  queene  with  hir  traine  still  atWindesor" 
(vol.  ii.  p.  850).  Lingard  thus  describes  their  parting: 
"Having  appointed  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  York,  regent 
during  his  absence,  the  king  assisted  at  a  solemn  mass  at 
Windsor,  chanted  a  collect  himself,  and  made  his  offering. 
At  the  door  of  the  church  he  took  wine  and  spices  with 
his  young  queen ;  and  lifting  her  up  in  his  arms,  re- 
peatedly kissed  her,  saying,  '  Adieu,  madam,  adieu,  till 
we  meet  again'"  (vol.  iii.  p.  381). 

147.  Line  3:  life -harming,  —^o  Q.  1,  Q.  2;  Q.  3,  Q.  4 
have  hal/e-harming,  whicli  in  F,  1  was  changed  to  selfe- 
harming. 

148.  Line  4:  Atui  entertain  a  cheerful  DISPOSITION.— 
Compare  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1.  90 : 

And  do  a  wilful  stillness  ENTERTAIN. 

Disposition  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Hamlet,  f.  6.  172: 

To  put  an  antic  DISPOSITIO.V  on. 

149.  Lines  11,  12: 

and  my  INWARD  soul 

With  NOTHING  trembles:  at  SOME  th/no  it  grieves. 
This  passage  appears  to  have  troubled  episcopal  com- 
mentators: Bishop  Warbiirton  transposed  nothing  and 
some  thing;  while  Bishop  Wordsworth  prints  nofuj^r  for 
nothing.  I  think  both  changes  are  unnecessary.  The 
meaning  is:  "my  inward  soul  is  so  agitated,  it  trembles 
or  is  frightened  by  nothing,  i.e.  no  tangil)le  or  visible 
thing:  its  grief  is  for  something  ni«»re  than  the  mere 
Beparation  fiom  the  king;"  what  that  something  is  she 
does  not  know. 
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150.  Lines  18-20: 

Like  perspectives,  which  rightly  gaz'd  upon 
Show  nothing  but  confusion,— ey'd  awry 
Distinguish  form. 
Commentators  differ  as  to  what  perspectives  were.  Staun- 
ton quotes  from  Dr.  Plot's  Natural  History  of  Stafford- 
shire (FoL  Oxford,  1686,  p.  391):  "At  the  right  Honorable 
the  Lord  Gerards  at  Oerardi  Bromley,  there  are  the  pic- 
tures of  Henry  the  great  of  France  and  his  queen,  boib 
upon  the  same  indented  board,  which  if  beheld  dirtctly, 
you  only  perceive  a  confused  piece  of  work ;  but  if  ofr- 
liquely.  of  one  side  you  see  the  king's  and  on  the  othtf 
the  queen's  picture,  which  I  am  told  (and  not  unlikely), 
were  made  thus.  The  board  being  indented  according  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  Pictures,  the  prints  or  paintingt 
were  cut  into  parallel  pieces,  equal  to  the  depth  and 
number  of  the  indentures  on  the  board ;  which  being 
nicely  done,  the  parallel  pieces  of  the  king's  picture, 
were  pasted  on  the  Jlatts  that  stdke  the  eye  beholding 
it  obliquely,  on  one  side  of  the  board ;  and  those  of  tbe 
queen's  on  the  other ;  so  that  the  edges  of  the  parallel 
pieces  of  the  prints  o|^  paintings  exactly  joyning  on  tbe 
edges  of  the  indentures,  the  work  was  done."  Singer 
quotes  the  following  from  Hobbes  in  his  Answer  to  I^ 
venant'a  Preface  to  Gondibert :  "  Vou  have  seen  a  curioos 
kinde  of  perspective,  where  he  that  looks  through  a  short 
hollow  pipe  upon  a  picture  containing  divers  figures,  sees 
none  of  those  that  are  painted,  but  some  one  person 
made  up  of  their  parts,  conveyed  to  tlie  eye  by  the  arti- 
ficial cutting  of  a  glass."  Some  seem  to  think  it  wass 
figure  drawn  in  inverted  perspective;  others  that  it  refers, 
not  to  any  picture,  but  to  convex  glasses  "cut  into  faces, 
like  those  of  the  rose-diamond;  the  concave  left  uniformly 
smooth"  (Henley,  Var.  Ed.  vol.  xvi  p.  70).  The  fact  is, 
the  word  perspectives  was  used  in  different  senses :  in  t 
passage  which  occurs  in  All 's  Well  (v.  3.  48,  49)  it  mean& 
a  glass  which  produces  an  optical  illusion : 

Contempt  his  scornful /<Vj/rc-//w  did  lend  me. 
Which  warp'd  the  line  of  every  other  favour. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  use  it  for  a  telescope  in  Tla 
Lover's  Progress  (iii.  6): 

Lies  hide  our  sins  like  nets ;  \\V.t  f^rsf>«tix'es. 
They  draw  offences  nearer  still,  and  greater. 

—Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  649^ 

In  this  passage  the  sense  is  rightly  explained  by  the  quo- 
tation from  Dr.  Plot,  given  by  Staunton. 

151.  Line  31:  As,— though,  ON  thinking,  on  no  thought 
I  t^inA-.— Capell  altered  on  to  in;  but  the  sense,  or  non- 
sense, is  the  same.  If  Shakespeare  did  not  avail  himself 
of  some  older  play,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  is  at  his 
worst  in  this  and  some  other  passages  of  Richard  It 
Such  a  detestable  jingle  of  verbal  affectations,  wantonlj 
obscure  and  involved,  is  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  Uue 
poetry.  It  was  not  so  he  wrote  when  he  wanted  to  tourh 
our  hearts. 

162.  Line  34:  Tw  nothing  less— The  Clarendon  Pi<« 
Edd.  quote,  very  appropriately,  from  Bacon's  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,  ii.  1,  §  3 :  '*  The  use  of  this  work,  hon- 
oured with  a  precedent  in  Aristotle,  is  nothing  le*»  than 
to  give  contentment  to  the  appetite  of  curious  ami  vain 
wits."    So  rien  jnoins  is  used  in  French. 
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158.  Lines  3C-3S: 

FifT  nothing  hath  btgot  my  tomething  grief; 

Or  tomething  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve  : 

'Tit  in  revertion  that  I  do  pottett. 
One  has  scarcely  the  patience  to  try  and  explain  this  in> 
▼olved  gibberish;  and  one  feels  tempted  to  believe  Shake- 
speare was  really  burlesquing  some  of  his  contemporariea. 
The  meaning,  if  any  was  intended,  probably  is :  "My  grief 
is  begot  of  nothing ;  or  else,  groundless  as  it  seems,  it  has 
some  basis  of  reality;  it  is  only  in  reversion  that  I  possess 
this  grief,  as  the  event  wliicii  I  grieve  for  has  not  yet 
happened."  The  best  manner,  perhaps,  in  which  to  treat 
■nch  passages  as  the  above,  is  to  pass  tliem  over  as  melan- 
choly examples  of  the  corrupting  influence  of  fathion  on 
a  master  mind.  Silly  courtiers  wrote  this  kind  of  trash, 
and  thought  it "  monstrous  pretty."  Nobody  will  dispute 
they  were  hnlf  in  the  right. 

154.  Line  54 :  The  Lordt  of  Jiott,  Beaumond,  and  WU- 
Imtghby.^^e  Holinshed  (vol.  il.  p.  853):  "The  flrst  that 
came  to  him,  were  the  lords  of  LIncolneshire,  and  other 
countries  adioining,  as  the  lords  WillougMie,  Rot,  Darcie, 
and  Beaumont." 

155.  Line  hi.  And  all  the  rett  revolted  faction,  traitort. 
—This  is  the  reading  of  Q.  1 ;  the  other  g<i.  and  F.  1,  F.  2 
read  "  rett  of  the  revolted  faction,"  which  makes  an  un- 
necessarily cumbrous  line.  Capell  ended  the  line  At  faction 
(adopting  the  latter  reading),  and  printed  Traitort  as  the 
beginning  of  the  next  line.  There  are  two  considerations 
which  make  us  prefer  the  reading  of  Q.  1  to  that  of  the 
later  copies,  and  to  Capell's  arrangement.  In  idl  the  old 
copies.  Quarto  and  Folio,  Worcetter  is  printed  in  full,  and 
is  evidently  meant  to  l)e  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable;  tri- 
syllabic endings  are  scarcely  admissible  in  so  early  a  play. 
Secondly,  Shakespeare  uses  remainder,  as  an  adjective, 
precisely  in  the  same  elliptical  manner  as  reU  is  used 
here.     See  As  You  Like  It  (il  7.  39.  40): 

Which  is  as  dry  as  the  retfuiitider  biscuit 
After  a  voyage. 

156.  Lines  58,  59 : 

We  have:  whereon  the  Earl  of  Worcetter 
Hath  broke  hit  ttaff,  retign'd  hit  ttewanlthip. 
Holinshed's  account  of  this  incident  is  ta  follows:  "Sir 
lliomas  Persie,  carlo  of  Worcester,  lord  steward  of  the 
kings  house,  either  being  so  commanded  by  the  king,  or 
else  vpon  displeasure  (as  sr»me  write)  for  that  the  king 
had  proclaimed  his  bn)ther  the  earle  of  Northumberland 
traitor,  brake  his  white  sUiffe,  which  is  the  representing 
signe  and  token  of  his  office,  and  without  delaie  went  to 
duke  Henrie  "  (vol.  li.  p.  t>55). 

167.  Lines  (K2.  03: 

Sn,  Grfen,  thov  art  the  midie(fe  to  my  ivoe. 
And  Boliiujbruke  my  torrow't  ditmal  heir. 
This  refers  to  lines  10,  11 : 

Some  ui)l>orn  s<)rrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb, 
Is  coining  towards  me. 

Compare  with  this  pa<«!<a;jre  and  the  thn^e  following  lines: 

I  am  cfftf  n-ith  «•(*.  and  shall  dt!ivfr  weepint;. 

— rericles  (v.  i.  107K 

158.  Line  74 :  With  tigtit  of  tmr  about  hit  aged  neck. — 
This  means  that  he  lind  got  his  armour  on.  including  the 
gorget,  which  protectfd  the  neck  an«l  BhouMcrs. 


159.  Line  88:  The  noblet  they  are  fled,  the  COMMONS 
COLD. — Qq.  and  Ff.  read  "the  commons  they  are  cold." 
The  correction  is  Pope's. 

160.  Lines  02,  03.— We  have  arranged  these  lines  as  in 
Ff.  and  Q.  5,  with  the  exception  that  we  have  transiK>se<l 
to^ay  and  came  by,  in  order  to  make  the  line  scan.  In 
the  four  Quartos  they  are  arranged  thus : 

Nff/d  taJkf  my  rifts' 

S«rv.     My  hrd  !  kad forgot  to  UUyour  l«rdskif 
To-day  as  I  catnt  by  1  culled  there  i 

except  that,  Q.  2,  Q.  3,  Q.  4  all  omit  at  and  insert  and 
before  /  called.    In  F.  1  ealUd  is  printed  call'd. 

161.  Line  105:  Come,  titter,  —  eoutin,  I  would  tay, — 
pray,  pardon  me.  —This,  as  Steevens  observes,  is  one  of 
Shakespeare's  touches  of  nature.  York's  mind  is  full  of 
the  death  of  his  sister,  and  he  calls  the  Queen  titter,  in- 
stead of  eoutin.  Strictly  speaking.  Queen  Isabella  was 
his  niece  by  marriage ;  but  eoutin  is  used  of  various  de- 
grees of  relationship.  The  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  accor- 
ding to  Holinshed,  died  in  this  year,  1390;  but  he  does 
not  mention  what  month ;  the  cause  of  her  death  being 
"thorough  sorrow  (as  was  thought)  which  she  couceiued 
for  the  losse  of  hir  sonne  and  heire  the  lord  Uumfrie,  who 
being  sent  for  foorth  of  Ireland  (as  before  ye  have  heard) 
was  taken  with  the  pestilence,  and  died  by  the  wale" 
(vol.  ili.  p.  9). 

162.  Lines  108-120.— We  have  printed  this  passage  as 
prose ;  the  attempt  to  turn  it  into  verse  only  results  in 
a  number  of  unrhythmical  lines,  which,  allowing  for  the 
agitation  of  York,  still  jnr  upon  one's  car. 

168.  Line  119:  meet  me  pretently  at  BERKLEY.— Ff.  and 
Q.  5  have  Barklry  and  Barkly  CAbTLE.  The  flrst  four 
Quartos  omit  cattle.  Berkeley  Cattle  is  on  the  south-east 
side  of  the  town  of  Berkeley,  on  the  Bristol  Chaimel,  alN)Ut 
half-way  between  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  It  is  in  good 
preservation.  Here  Edward  II.  was  murdered,  Septem- 
ber 21st,  1327. 

161  Line  122:  tix  and  teven.—The  older  form  of  the 
phrase,  in  common  use  nowadays,  at  tixet  and  terent. 
The  derivation  is  uncertain ;  but,  most  probably,  it  was 
taken  from  some  game.  Xaressays.  "The  plural  form, 
which  is  now  exclusively  used,  suggests  the  idea  that  it 
might  be  taken  from  the  game  of  tallies,  or  backgammon, 
in  which  to  leave  single  men  exposed  to  the  throws  of 
tix  and  teren.  is  to  leave  them  negligently,  and  under  the 
greatest  hazanl;  since  there  are  more  chances  for  throw- 
ing those  numliers  than  any  other." 

165.  Line  143:  pre»iget.  In  King  John  this  word  is 
used  in  two  passages  (i.  1.  28) : 

And  sullen /r/xirx''  uf  yi>ur  uwn  decay, 
and(iii.  4.  158): 

Al>ortives.  fr^saj;es  and  tongues  of  heaven. 

in  l>oth  of  which  the  accent  is  on  the  flrst  syllable. 

ACT   II.     St'KNK  3. 

168.  Line  5:  Okaws  out  our  milet,  and  MAKKS  them 
wearitomc—MtLny  e<litors  substitute  draw  and  make; 
but  this  use  of  a  singular  verb  with  a  plural  nominrntive 
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occurs  BO  often  in  Shakespeare,  that  we  are  not  justified 
in  altering  his  characteristic  phraseology  in  order  to  bring 
it  into  accordance  with  our  views  of  grammar.  The  poet 
writes  as  if  the  wild  hillt  and  rough  uneven  wayi  assumed, 
in  the  speaker's  mind,  the  idea  of  unity,  as  one  opposing 
force  to  the  projects  of  himself  and  companions.  The 
construction  is  well  known  in  Greek. 

167.  Line  7:  d^leetdble.—For  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  in  a  similar  word,  compare  the  well-known  line 
in  King  John  (iii.  4.  20): 

And  I  wiU  kiss  thy  d^estd^ie  bones. 

168.  Line  0:  Cotswvld.—(^.  1.  Q.  2,  Q.  3,  Q.  4  print  Cote- 
hall;  Ff.  and  Q.  6  have  CoUshold.  In  Merry  Wives  (i.  1. 
92)  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  Cottwolds  being  a  favourite 
place  for  coursing  matches:  "  I  heard  say  he  (i«.  a  grey- 
hound) was  outrun  on  Cotsall."  F.  2,  F.  S,  F.  4  have 
Cotgale  in  that  passage:  but  the  present  spelling  seems 
nearer  the  older.  In  A  new  Enterlude  called  Thersytes, 
printed  in  Black  Letter  by  John  Tysdale,  about  1562,  but 
acted  as  early  as  1637,  the  word  Cotsioold  occurs : 

Now  have  at  the  lyons  on  CoisottU.l 

— Dodsley,  voL  i.  p.  400. 

It  occurs  again  in  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  printed  about 
1666  (act  iv.  sc.  6): 

Then  will  he  look  as  fierce  as  a  CotsoU  lion. 

— DoUsley,  vol.  iii.  p  137. 

It  is  evident  from  this  passage  that  Cotsall  is  a  later 
corruption  of  the  word. 

169.  Lines  11, 12: 

Which,  I  protest,  hath  very  much  beguiVd 
The  tedioimiiess  and  process  o/wy  travel. 
The  word  process,  the  Clarendon  Press  £dd.  say,  "seems 
always  to  be  used  as  connoting  tediousncss  and  weari- 
ness, an  idea  perliaps  suggested  by  its  legal  signification." 
But  this  statement  is  hardly  confirmed  by  reference  to 
the  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  this  sense,  e.g. 
in  Queen  Katluriue's  speech  in  Henry  VII L  (ii.  4.  34-30): 

Sir,  call  to  mind 
That  I  have  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience, 
Upward  of  twenty  years,  and  have  been  blest 
With  many  children  by  you :  if,  in  the  course 
And  prottss  of  this  time,  you  can  report. 
And  prove  it  too,  against  nune  honour  aught  &c. 

170.  Line  20:  Than  your  good  words.— But  who  comes 
here  ?— Seymour  proposed  to  read : 

Thau  ycurffocd  vwn/s,  my  Lord. — But  «•*•  comrs  here  1 

There  are  so  many  lines  in  Shakespeare,  even  in  passages 
which  have  evidently  been  carefully  and  not  carelessly 
written,  where  the  place  of  one  or  two  syllables  is  sup- 
plied l>y  a  pause,  similar  to  the  rests  which  occur  in 
music,  that  it  would  be  idle  to  try  and  supply  the  deficient 
syllables  in  every  instance.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others, 
tlie  ear  is  not  olTeuded  by  the  deficient  scansion;  the 
necessary  pause,  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  is  quite 
suRlcient 

171.  Lines  21,  22: 

It  is  my  son,  young  Uarry  Percy, 

Sent  from  my  brother  WORCESTER,  whe^iceeoevet. 


1  This  is  the  exact  spelling  of  the  old  Black  Letter  copy  (unique) 
in  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.     Ilozlitt  prints  Cots' old. 
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These  two  lines  almost  seem  as  if  they  were  meant  for 
prose;  if  we  suppose  Worcester  to  be  pronounced  Wof- 
ster,  as  Glotteester  is  pronounced  Gloster,  the  second  line 
will  scan.  But  Worcester  is  always  written  in  full  in  the 
old  copies,  while  Gloucester  is  always  written  Gloster. 
The  two  words  Worcester,  whencesoever,  occurring  cloee 
together  are  cacophonous.    We  might  venture  to  read: 

//  is  my  S9H,  young'  Harry  Percy,  sent 

From  WOKCEST£K«  MY  BROTHER,  whenctsoever. 

pronouncing  Worceeter  as  a  trisyllable. 
ITS.  Lines  26-30.— See  note  156. 

175.  Lines  37-39.— There  is  a  tone  of  self-assertion  and 
haughtiness  in  these  three  lines  which  foreshadows  the 
Hotspur  of  Henry  IV. 

174.  Line  55:  And  in  it  are  the  Lords  0/  York,  Berkley, 
and  Seymour.— ThiB  line  is  cacophonous;  and  would  read 
better  thus : 

And  in  it  are  the  Lords  York,  Berkley.  Seymour. 

But  perhaps,  as  in  lines  57,  68,  69,  the  word  qf  occuit,  in 
each  case,  before  the  title  of  the  Lords  mentioned,  it  is 
better  to  leave  it  as  it  stands  in  all  the  old  copies.  Hol- 
inshed  says:  "  With  the  duke  of  Yorke  were  the  bishops 
of  Norwich,  the  lord  Berkelie,  the  lord  Seimour,  and 
other"  (voL  iL  p.  853).  Lord  Seymour  was  Richard  de 
St.Maur,  fifth  baron  of  that  surname,  bom  1355,  died  140L 

176.  Line  61:  Js  yet  but  ui\felt  thanks.— Ue  means:  "is 
yet  but  thanks  not  expressed  substantially,  but  only  iu 
words.** 

176.  Line  67.— See  note  170.  Various  additions  to  tiiis 
line  have  been  made  by  different  editors  to  complete  tlie 
metre;  but,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  note  referred 
to,  we  have  not  adopted  them. 

177.  Lines  69,  70 : 

Berk.  My  Lord  q/  Hereford,  my  meetagt  is 

To  you  — 
Boling.  [Interrupting  angrily]  My  answer  i^^- to  Lan- 
caster. 

In  Qq.  and  ¥i.  the  lines  stand  thus : 

My  Lord  of  Hereford,  my  message  is  to  you. 
Boling.  My  Lord,  my  answer  is— to  Lancaster. 

For  the  arrangement  of  ^e  text  we  are  responsible;  some 
editors  omit  To  you  in  line  09;  but  it  seems  that  the 
words  3fy  Lord,  in  line  70,  might  have  easily  been  csuidit 
by  the  transcriber  from  the  line  above;  and  the  dramstie 
force  of  the  passage  is  increased  by  the  omission  of  theie 
words. 

178.  Line  85:  deceivable.—Comptae  Twelfth  Night (ir. 

8.  20,21): 

There  'i  something  in 't 

That  is  decen-abte. 

179.  Line  87:  Tut,  tut!  grace  me  no  grace,  nor  wide  me. 
— Q.  1,  Q,  2,  Q.  3.  Q.  4  read  "  uncle  me  no  uncle."  Ft  Q  5 
omit  no  uncle,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  line.  Couipsre 
Rom.  and  Jul.  (iiL  5. 153) : 

Thank  me  no  thank  ings,  nor  proud  me  no  prouds. 

180.  Line  91:  a  dust— Compare  King  John  (iiL  4. 123): 
"Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,"  Ac. ;  again  (iv.  1. «): 
"  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  hair." 


ACT  II.  Scone  3. 


NOTES  TO  KING  EICHARD  II 


ACT  III.  Scene  1. 


181.  Line  02;  Dnt  then,  more  "why f"— So  Q.  1.  Q.  2, 
Q.  3  rea«l  "  But  more  than  why  ? "  Q.  4:  "  But  more  then 
why?"  F.  1,  F.  2,  Q.  5,  F.  3:  "  But  more  then  why."  There 
have  been  various  emendations  proi>o8ed:  but  the  mean- 
ing of  the  text  seems  simple  enough,  though  awkwardly 
expressed.  York  means  to  say,  "  But  then  there  are  more 
questions  remain  to  be  asked." 

188.  Line  95:  despUed  arms— i.e.  "despicable,"  or  "to 
be  despised,"  because  employed  in  a  bad  cause;  and  also 
because  they  were  an  ostentatious  display  of  force  against 
a  people  unresisting  and  almost  defenceless.  For  similar 
uses  of  the  past  participle,  in  this  play,  compare  line  100 
of  tliis  scene,  detested  for  detestable,  and  (ii.  1.  208)  t(/i- 
avoided  for  unaroidable. 

183  Lines  lGO-102.  -The  Clarendon  Press  Edd.  say:  "  It 
does  not  appear  that  Shakespeare  had  any  historical 
authority  for  this  statement.  No  such  incident  is  re- 
corded of  the  battle  of  Navarrette,  at  which  the  Black 
Prince  and  John  of  Gaunt  were  present  in  13(>7.  John  of 
Gainit  was  not  with  the  Prince  at  Poictiei-s  in  135(»,  nor 
did  the  Prince  accomi)any  him  in  his  expedition  to  France 
in  1372;  and  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Duke  of  York  on 
any  of  these  occasions."  It  may  be  added  that  "these  be 
brave  words"  which  York  iittera;  bnt  he  does  nothing  to 
carry  them  into  effect,  except  faithlessly  abandoning  the 
charge  he  had  undertaken. 

184  Line  128:  To  ROUsE  his  wrongs  and  chase  them  TO 
TIIE  BAV.— These  are  terms  of  the  chase  used  in  hunting 
the  stag.  To  rouse  the  deer  is  to  put  him  up  from  cover; 
to  the  Imy  means  till  he  stands  at  bay  and  turns  on  the 
hounds. 

185.  Lines  120, 130— See  note  132. 

186.  Line  106:  The  caterpUlars  of  the  commonwealth.— 
Compare  the  Kgerton  MS.  play  (act  i.): 

fp'i'oiistock.  Shall  cankers  cite  the  fruitc 
That  pl<Lntii>K  .ind  good  husbandry  hath  norishtT 
Cretnt:  Baggott:  Cankors! 
York:  Arundili:  I,  cankours  caUerfillers. 

—Reprint,  p  17. 

Acrr  II.   st'EXE  4. 

187.  Line  4:  Therefore  we  will  disperse  ourselves.— Ac- 
cording  to  Holiushed,  Salisbury  succeeded  in  assembling 
40.000  men  at  Conway.  Of  their  subsequent  dispersion, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  decided  Richard's  fate,  Hoiin- 
shed  gives  the  following  account:  "But  when  they  missed 
the  king,  there  was  a  brute  spred  amongst  them,  that  the 
king  was  suerlie  dead,  which  wrought  such  an  impression, 
and  euill  disposition  in  the  minds  of  the  Welshmen  and 
others,  that  for  anie  persuasion  which  the  earle  of  Salis- 
burie  might  vse,  they  would  not  go  foorth  with  him,  till 
they  saw  the  king:  ouelie  they  were  contented  to  stale 
foureteene  dales  to  sec  if  he  should  come  or  not;  but  when 
he  came  not  within  that  tearme,  they  would  no  longer 
abide,  but  scaled  and  departed  awaie  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  864). 

188.  Line  8:  The  BAY-TREES  in  our  country  are  all 
WITHBE'D.— Uolinshed  mentions  this  circumstance:  "In 
this  yeare  in  a  manner  throughout  all  the  realme  of  Eng- 
land, old  bale  trees  withered,  and  afterwards,  contrarie 
to  all  mens  thinking,  grewgreene  againe,  a  strange  sight, 


and  supposed  to  import  some  unknowne  euent"  (voL  ii. 
p.  850).  Evelyn  says  in  Sylva  (Edn.  177G,  p.  396):  "Amongst 
other  things,  it  has  of  old  been  observed  that  the  Bay  is 
ominous  of  some  fuuest  accident,  if  that  be  so  accounted 
which  Suetonius  (in  Galba)  atfirms  to  have  happened  be- 
fore the  death  of  the  monster  Nero,  when  these  trees 
generally  withered  to  the  very  roots  in  a  very  mild  win- 
ter: and  much  later;  that  in  the  year  1629,  when  at  Padua, 
preceding  a  great  pestilence,  almost  all  the  Bay  trees 
about  that  famous  University  grew  sick  and  perislied." 

189.  Line  15:  These  signs  forerun  the  death  OR  FALL  of 
kiiufs.—XW  the  old  copies  except  Q.  1  omit  or  fall.  This 
vigorous  and  poetic  descriptions  of  these  signs  and  por- 
tents seems  to  have  been  founded  on  some  publifched 
description  of  such  phenomena.  Holinshed  makes  no 
mention  of  them.  In  the  Egerton  MS,  play  (act.  iv.)  when 
the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  is  about  to  leave  Plashy,  to  visit 
the  dying  Queen  Anne,  just  before  her  husband  is  treach- 
erously made  prisoner,  occurs  tlie  following  passage : 

Cheney 

The  lights  of  heaucn  are  shutt  in  pitchey  clowds. 
And  fLikcs  of  fyre  come  tyhinjf  throu(fh  the  skye. 
Like  dim  ostents  to  some  great  tragedy. 

H'codstockf.  Ciod  bless  fifood  Ann  a  Ueame!    I  feare  hir  death 
Wilbc  the  tragicke  sceanc  the  sky  foreshowes  vs; 
When  kitigduincs  chan^^e,  the  very  hcaucns  arc  troubled. 

—Reprint,  p.  69. 

ACT  TIT.    Scene  1. 

190.  Lines  11.  12: 

You  have,  in  manner,  icith  your  sit\ful  hours, 
Made  a  divorce  betwixt  his  queen  arid  him. 
Tliere  is  not  the  slightest  historical  authority  for  this 
statement.  Richard  II.  was  deeply  attached  to  his  first 
wife.  Anne  of  Bohemia,  called  "the  good  Queen  Anne;" 
and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  evidence  in  history  of 
his  having  committed  adultery.  His  second  queen,  Isa- 
bel, was  still  a  chihl  at  this  time.  The  real  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  Richard  was  his  great  extravagance  in 
pageants,  in  dress,  and  in  entertaining  large  numTx'>rs  of 
persons  in  Westminster  Hall  and  elsewhere.  This  extra- 
vagance and  waste  led  to  his  exacting  enormous  sums  of 
money  from  the  people  in  taxes,  which  were  made  more 
oppressive  than  they  need  have  been,  owing  to  the  collec- 
tion of  them  1)eing  placed  in  the  hands  of  greedy  and  un- 
scrupulous favourites.  Richard's  character  had  much  of 
the  feminine  element  in  it;  he  was  always  forming  vehe- 
ment attachments  to  men,  more  like  the  sentimental 
friendships,  which  exist  between  school-girls,  than  the 
manly  and  dignified  relations  which  should  exist  between 
a  king  and  his  ministers. 

191.  Lines  20,  21: 

And  SIGH'D  my  English  breath  in  foreign  CLOCM, 

Eating  the  bitter  bread  qf  banishment. 
Compare  Rom.  and  Jul.  (i.  1.  138,  139): 

With  tears  augmentinf?  the  fresh  morning's  dew, 
Ailding  to  clouds  more  clomis  with  his  deep  sighs. 

The  second  line  occurs,  word  for  word,  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Lovers'  Progress,  v.  1: 

and  shall  I  decline 
Eating  the  Htttr  br(>id  cf  banishment. 

—  Wjrks,  vol.  IL  p  657. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  1. 


NOTES  TO  KING  RICHARD  IL 


ACT  UL  Scene  1 


Iflt.  Line  23:  DlSPARK'i>  my  jtark:t.— The  best  expUna- 
tlon  of  this  legal  term  U  given  bj  Malone,  who  sajn:  "To 
diipark  ii  a  legal  term,  and  signiflcd  to  diveat  a  paric, 
constituted  by  royal  grant  or  prescription,  of  its  name 
and  character,  by  <lestroying  the  enclosures  of  such  aparic, 
and  also  the  Tert  (or  whatever  liears  green  leaves,  whether 
W0041  or  underwood,)  and  the  bea»ts  of  chase  therein;  and 
laying  it  open  "  (Var.  KuL  toL  xvL  p.  69). 

IM:  Lines  24.  25: 

From  my  own  ttindowt  T0R5  XT  HOUSEHOLD  COAT, 
Baz'D  out  my  IMPKEsE,  Uaang  me  no  iign. 
Feme,  in  hi4  Blazon  yf  Gentry,  1&5&  (quoted  by  Steevens), 
says  "  that  the  arms,  du:.  of  traitors  and  reljels  may  be 
defaced  and  removed,  wheresoever  they  are  fixed,  or  set " 
(Var.  £d.  voL  xvL  p.  89).  Compare  Spenser,  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  puuisliment  of  Braggadochio,  the  false 
knight: 

Then  from  him  r^  his  shittd,  and  it  mtvrrst. 
And  blatud  ottt  his  arnus  with  fal^hood  blent. 

—Faery  (Jueeri,  bk.  v.  canto  3,  st.  vixviL 

Imprete,  sometimes  si>elt  imprem,  impreete,  or  impretue, 
is  from  the  Italian  impreta;  it  means  not  only  a  motto, 
but  a  device  with  a  motto.  The  Italian  form  of  the  word 
is  generally  found  in  old  plays,  e  (/.  in  PaMiuil  and  Ka- 
therine  (act  i.):  "  What  Ir  t,  a  Mjiy-pole?  Troth,  't  were 
a  good  body  for  a  courtiers  imprezza,  if  it  had  but  this 
life,  Fru9tra  fiorencit"  (.^^impson's  School  of  Shakspere, 
vol.  ii.  p.  137).     Boliugbrokc'it  inotUi  woa  "iSouveraine." 

194.  Line  29:  See  them  delivered  —Qq.  and  I-T  read 
"JJee  tliem  delivered  over;"  but  the  fact  that  Ff.  as  well 
as  the  four  earlier  quartos  print  delivered  and  not  de- 
liver'd  points  to  the  omission  of  over,  which  spoils  the 
metre,  and  was  very  Justly  omitted  by  Pope,  whom  we 
have  followed 

196.  Line  32:  Lords, /areieell.— Omitted  in  Ff.  Q.  5. 

196.  Lino  42:  Come,  MY  lords,  away.  -Q<i.  and  Ff.  Come^ 
lordm,  ateay.  Poi>e  innerted  my,  which  improves  the 
metre,  and  does  away  with  a  very  awkward  line. 

197.  Line  43 :  To  fight  with  Glendotcer  and  hii  com- 
plices.- This  seems  to  be  a  slip  on  Shakespeare's  part. 
As  lines  42-44  rhyme,  this  looks  like  an  interpolation. 
The  Claren«lon  Edd.  have  the  following  note:  "Owen 
Olendower.  of  Conway,  the  same  who  appears  in  I.  Henry 
IV.  was  in  attendance  upon  Richard  'as  his  beloved 
■tquire  nnd  minstrel.'  He  escaped  from  Flint  when 
Richard  was  taken.  The  expedition  against  '  the  said 
Owen  and  Ids  unruly  complices'  (words  used  by  Holin- 
■hed,  p.  1132)  was  really  not  undertaken  by  Henry  till 
the  second  year  of  his  reign.  Holinshed  speaks  of  '  the 
Welshmen  and  their  Captain,'  meaning  Glendower"  (Cla- 
rendon Press  Series,  p.  110). 

ACT   III.     ScKNK  2. 

198.  Line  1:  BARKLouniiLY  castlk  call  you  this.-Uol- 
inshod  says  that  Richard  nnd  his  companions  landed 
"neero  the  castell  of  Barcloiclie  in  Wales,  about  the  feast 
of  saint  James  the  apostle,  an<l  stnied  a  while  Intlie  same 
castell  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  854).    There  is  no  such  castle  known, 
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and  it  was  probably  an  error  fur  BertUneli  (the  fonu  io 
which  it  appears  in  Heame's  editioo  of  the  Life  of 
Richard  II.  by  a  monk  of  Evesham)  whkh  was  perhaps 
identical  with  Harlech  In  North  Wales.  *'  Fabian  and 
Stowe  say  that  Richard  landed  at  Milford  Haven,  and  ar- 
oording  to  the  French  chronicler  it  was  at  Pemt»oke;bQt 
as  his  object  was  to  Join  Salisbury  at  Conway,  he  woold 
naturally  have  made  for  a  more  northern  port "  (CLsren- 
don  Press  Series,  p.  120X 

199.  Lines  2,  3: 

Yea,  my  good  lord^   How  brooks  your  grace  the  air 
After  late  tomnff  on  the  breakitig  »easf 
In  Qq.  and  Ff.  the  lines  are  printed  thus: 

Yea.  mjf  lord.    How  brooks  jrour  grace  the  air. 
After  jr^Mr  late  tossing  on  the  breaking  seas? 

Pope  first  inserted  good  in  line  2,  and  omitted  late  in  Ime 
8,  a  slight  alteration  which  very  much  improves  the 
rhythm. 

900.  Lines  8,  9: 

Asa  long-parted  mother  with  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  team  and  nnUet  in  X£ETn(G. 
Capell  proposed  to  read  **  in  weeping."  Steevens  thought 
the  next  line,  *'^%ceeping  smiling,"  Ac.  plainly  pointe»l 
to  such  an  emendation;  but  surely  it  is  unnecessso'- 
Smiles  is  a  substantive,  not  a  verb;  and  as  the  line  is 
printed  in  the  text,  it  is  perfectly  intelligible. 

901.  Line  13:  Xor  with  thy  sweets  comf6rt  his  rarenout 
senne.  —We  have  placed  tlie  accent  on  the  second  syllable 
in  comfort,  because  we  thus  avoid  the  two  consecutive 
dactyls,  cnmfdrt  his  and  rdvinoiis. 

209.  Lines  14-16: 
But  let  thy  spiders,  that  suck  up  thy  retwm. 
And  heavy-gaited  toads,  lie  in  their  way. 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  treacherous  feet. 
Shakespeare's  natural  history  is  not  here  so  much  at 
fault  as  at  first  sight  might  appear.  Spiders,  in  this  coun- 
try at  least,  do  not  ever  attack  human  beings,  thoajsh 
there  are,  in  tropical  countries,  some  species  whoxe  bite 
is  very  venomous.  But  that  the  Juice  of  spiders  is  be- 
lieved to  be  venomous,  the  following  instance  narrated 
by  Kirby  and  Spence  in  their  Entomologj',  of  a  woman 
(who  was  in  the  habit,  when  she  went  into  the  cellar 
with  a  candle,  of  burning  the  spiders  and  their  webs)  vill 
show.  One  day  "she  met  with  the  following  accident : 
The  legs  of  one  of  these  unhappy  spiders  happened  t* 
stick  in  the  candle,  so  that  it  conld  not  disengage  itself, 
and  the  body  at  length  bursting,  the  venom  was  ejaca- 
lated  into  the  eyes  and  upon  the  lips  of  its  persecntriL 
In  consequence  of  this  one  of  the  former  became  inflamed, 
the  latter  swelled  excessively,  even  the  tongue  and  gtim> 
were  slightly  affected,  and  a  continual  vomiting  attendeil 
these  symptoms"  (vol  1.  p.  132).  Toads  are  most  aptly 
described  as  heavy-gaited;  but  that  they  are  perfectly 
harmless  is  now  well  known,  except  that  they  aecnte,  in 
the  follicles  of  the  skin  on  the  back  and  8ide^  an  scri<l 
and  poisonous  liquid;  but  inoculation  with  this  secretion, 
in  the  case  of  a  chicken,  produced  no  injurious  result  It 
is,  however,  poisonous  In  its  effects  on  dogs,  when  it  come* 
in  contact  with  their  tongue  or  lips. 
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908.  Lines  20-22: 

with  a  lurking  ADDER, 

WU(KiE  DOUBLE  TONGUE  may  with  a  MORTAL  TOUCH 

Throw  death  upon  thy  sovereign'g  efumie*. 

Here  Shakespeare  falls  into  the  error,  still  prevalent 
among  many  persons  in  this  enlightened  age,  that  the 
doiMe  (i.e.  forked)  tongue  of  a  snake  is  poisonous.  The 
poison  resides  in  the  fang  of  the  adder,  not  in  the  forked 
tongue;  this  latter  feature  it  possesses  in  common  with 
the  harmless  common  snake  {Natrix  torquata).  But  al- 
though one  would  think  this  was  a  well-known  fact,  I 
have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  persuade  even  persons 
of  fair  average  education  that  the  latter  is  perfectly 
harmless  in  spite  of  its  forked  tongue. 

901  Line 27.— The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  was  the  only  mem- 
ber (if  the  Episcopate  who  remained  faithful  to  Richard. 
See  above,  note  IS;  and  below,  note  331. 

205  Line  34:  through  our  SECURirr. — Compare  Hecate's 
speech  in  ^[iicbeth  (iii.  5.  31,  32): 

An.l  yuu  all  know,  security 
Is  mortals'  chiefest  enenty. 

And  above,  in  ii.  1.  260,  necurely  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
carelettnly. 

806    Lines  37.  38: 

That  whfu  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  w  hid, 
Behind  the  globe,  AND  lighte  the  lower  world. 

Q<l  and  Ff.  read  "that  light*,"  itc.  The  emendation  is 
Jolin-Hon's;  for,  although  the  transposition  of  the  second 
and  third  parts  of  the  sentence  would  make  good  seiiHe 
of  the  reading  in  the  old  copies,  the  simple  emendation 
adopted  makes  much  better  sense;  and  the  use  of  the 
word-^,  the  antipinles,  below  (line  40),  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  is  what  the  poet  intended  to  write;  the  loicer  -world 
means  of  course  the  antipodes. 

807.  Line  40:  in  outrage  BLOODY  here.  — Q.  1  reads  hnuldy; 
and  though  all  the  other  old  copies  read  (substantially) 
bloody,  which  makes  good  sense,  Dyce  adopts  Collier's 
conjecture  boldly,  and  is  followed  by  the  Canib.  £dd.  It 
is  more  likely  that  bouldy  was  a  misprint  for  bloudy  than 
for  boldly. 


Line  59:  SHREWD  steel^li  is  doubtful  what  is  the 
ex.ict  meaning  of  shretcd  here.  Originally  ehrewd  meant 
vexed,  troubled,  cursed;  and  so  angry,  malicious,  wicked; 
in  which  latter  sense  it  is  used  by  Chaucer  and  Wlcliff : 
but  later  shrewd  seems  to  have  come  to  mean  bitter, 
cutting,  keen.  Compare  Hamlet  (i.  4.  1):  "The  air  bites 
shrcwilly."  Here  it  may  mean  "sharp,"  or  "wicked;" 
more  probably  the  latter. 

809.  Lines  60,  61: 

God  for  hi*  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 
A  glorious  angel. — 

Compare  the  Egerton  MS.  play  (act  v.): 

Thou  canst  not  kill  me,  villjyne ! 
CcU  holly  an^Ie  guards  a  Just  nians  Ilfr. 
And  with  his  radiant  )>eames  as  brifjht  as  fire 
Will  );ti;ird  and  kce|>e  his  ri|;htuous  innocence: 
I  am  a  prince,  thou  dar'st  not  murder  me. 

—Reprint,  p.  84. 


810.  Line  64:  Nor  NEAR  nor  farther  off. — Compare  be- 
low (v.  1.  88): 

Betteryiir  off  than,  near,  be  nt'er  the  near. 

So,  far  is  used  for  farther  in  Winter's  Tale  (ir.  4.  442): 
"Far  from  Deucalion  off." 

811.  Line  65:  DISCOMFORT  ^'id^«  7ny  tonj^u^.— Compare 
above,  line  36:  "  Discomfortable  cousin." 

818.  Line  70:  Have  1  na^eason  to  look  paU  and  dead? 
—Compare  II.  Henry  IV.  i.  l.  70-72: 

Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 
So  dull,  so  JeaJ  in  tfioJk,  so  woe-bef;one. 
Drew  Hrlain'b  curtain  in  the.dead  of  nig^ht. 

818.  Lines  80,  00: 

Ilath  power  enough  to  serve  our  turn.— 

But  who  eoines  heref 
Printed  as  one  line  in  Q.  1,  Q.  2,  Q.  3,  Q.  4 :  we  follow  the 
arrangement  of  Ff.  and  Q.  5. 

814.  Line  112:  White-BEAKDS  hare  arm'd  their  thin 
and  hairless  scalps.-  In  Ff.  and  Q.  5  is  found  the  ridicu- 
lous  misprint  White  Bears. 

815.  Line  114:  and  CLAP  their  FEMALE  joints.— Vope 
changed  elap,  unnecessarily,  to  clasp:  and  Ritson  proposed 
clip;  but  no  change  is  necessary.  Clap  conveys  the  sense 
of  suddenly  putting  on."  Compare  Henry  VIII.  (L  4.  8, 9): 

The  very  thought  of  tliis  fair  company 
C7«i//V  HJn},'s  to  nic. 

"Their  female  joints"  means  "their  joints  weak  a'. 
vsnnen's. " 

816.  Line  117:  0/ DOUBLE  FATAL  YEW.- Tlie epithet n- 
fers  to  the  fact  that  tho  leaves  (not  the  berries)  of  the 
yew  are  very  poisonous  to  cattle;  and  that  buws  were 
made  from  the  wood  of  that  tree.  Steevcns  suggests  that 
yews  were  planted  in  churchyards  "on  account  of  their 
use  in  making  bows;  while  by  the  beneflt  of  being  secured 
in  enclosed  places,  their  poiKonous  (luality  was  kept  from 
doing  mi&chicf  to  cattlo"  (Var.  ¥a\.  vol.  xvi.  p.  1)}?). 

817.  Line  122:  w?iere  is  Hagot?— It  seems  to  be  an  over- 
sight that  Richanl  should  ask  where  Bagot  is  at  this 
point;  as  below,  at  line  132,  he  only  speaks  of  "Three 
Judases;"  and  again  (line  141)  Aumerle  asks: 

Is  Bushy,  («rcen,  ami  the  Harl  of  Wiltshire  dead! 

Bagot  had  made  his  way  to  Chester,  and  thence  to  Ireland 
(see  ii.  2.  141).  Tlieobald  proposed  to  read:  "  where  is  he 
gotf"  i.e.  "  where  is  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  got  to?"  but  no 
alteration  is  necessary.  Shakespeare  made  a  similar  mis- 
take in  ii.  3.  106,  where  Bolingbroke  says  that  Bristol 
Castle  is  hchl 

By  Bushy,  Fit^'ri  and  their  complices. 

818.  Lines  153.  154 : 

And  that  small  MODEL  of  the  barren  earth 
Which  serves  as  PASTE  AND  COVER  to  our  bonet. 

The  sense  given  to  motlel  in  the  foot-note  is  the  one  usually 
accepted,  although  Douce  suggests  that  it  hero  means 
quantity.  But  putting  aside  the  fact  that  I  can  And  no 
Instance  of  the  use  of  model  in  that  sense,  in  any  writer, 
it  is  evident  that  tho  reference  is  to  the  rounded,  oblong 
mound  which  is  raised  over  graves,  and  which  may  be 
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called  the  rough  mould  of  the  body;  and,  unpoetical  at  it 
iB,  Johnson's  observation  is  quite  true  that  the  metaphor, 
in  line  154,  is  talcen  from  a  pie,  the  mound  over  the  bodjr 
being  compared  to  the  crust  of  a  pie. 

219.  Lines  167. 158 : 
How  8ome  have  been  depos'd;  tome  dain  in  war; 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghoets  they  have  dXPOS'D. 

Pope  proposed  diepottets'd;  and  Wallcer  conjectures  de- 
pric'd,  in  place  of  depot'd  in  the  second  line,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  tautology.  We  have  not  altered  tlie  text  as 
printed  by  all  Qq.  and  Ff.;  because  the  repetition  of 
depoe'd  was,  perhaps,  intentionaL 

820.  Lines  100-1G3 : 

for  within  the  hollow  crown 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king 
Keeps  Death  his  court;  and  there  the  antic  tiU, 
Seoffl-iig  his  state,  and  grinning  at  hit  pomp. 

Douce  (Illustrations,  pp.  252,  263)  says :  "  Some  part  of 
this  flne  description  might  have  been  suggested  from  the 
seventh  print  in  the  Imagines  mortis,  a  celebrated  series 
of  wooden  cuts  which  have  been  improperly  attributed 
to  Holbein.  It  is  probable  that  Shakespeare  might  have 
seen  some  spurious  edition  of  this  worlc;  for  the  great 
scarcity  of  the  original  in  this  country  in  former  times 
is  apparent,  when  Hollar  could  not  procure  the  use  of  it 
for  his  copy  of  the  Dance  of  Death."  This  is  highly  pro- 
bable, as  the  description  certainly  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  some  picture;  but  it  may  have  been  talcen 
from  st)me  old  Bmk  of  Emblems,  though  there  is  no 
allusion  to  this  passage  in  Green's  "Shakespeare  and 
the  Emblem  Writers."  It  may  lie  observed  that  the  pic- 
ture referred  to,  in  the  Imagines  Mortis,  or  Dance  of 
Death,  represents  a  king  on  his  throne  with  courtiers 
about  him.  while  a  grinning  skeleton  stands  behind  in 
the  act  of  removing  the  crown  from  his  head.  As  Rolfe 
Justly  remarks  in  regard  to  this  picture:  "  Death  \%  not 
sitting  in  the  crown,  as  S.  expresses  it,  and  as  the  commen- 
tators also  state  it  .  .  .  The  skeleton,  being  directly 
behind  the  king,  appears  at  first  glance  to  be  rising  from 
the  crown." 

221.  Lines  168, 100 : 

and  humour'd  thus. 
Comes  at  the  last,  &c. 

The  construction,  in  this  passage,  is  very  obscure;  the 
Clarendon  Press  Edd.  seem  to  be  the  only  commentators 
who  have  drawn  attention  to  it  Is  it  a  king,  or  Death, 
tliat  is  humour'd  thusi  Probably  the  meaning  is  "the 
king  having  been  humour'd  in  being  allowed 

To  monarchize,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks ; 

Death  comet  at  the  last,  &c.  The  construction  is  a  kind 
of  ablative  absolute  with  the  substantive  left  out  Or, 
possibly,  it  means  that  Death,  having  thus  enjoyed  his 
humour  of  allowing  the  king  some  respite,  comet  at  the 
latt,  &c. 

222.  Lines  176-177: 

/  live  with  bread  like  you,  LIKE  YOV  feel  want^ 
Like  you  tatte  grief,  needfriendt:  tubjeeted  thut. 
How  can  you  tay  to  me,  1  ama  kingf 

41-2 


These  lines  stand  thus  in  the  Qq.  and  Ff.: 

//fiv  vHh  brend  lik« y^u,/tel  want, 

Tastt  gri^,  need  friends,  subjected  thus,  h.c 

The  very  halting  rhythm  points  to  some  omission ;  the 
emendation,  by  which  we  have  ventured  to  supply  the 
deficient  syllables,  seems  as  probable  as  any,  and  does  do 
unnecessary  violence  to  the  text 

ACT  III.    Scene  8. 

228.  Line  L— According  to  Holinshed's  account  the 
Castle  of  Flint  was  surrendered  to  Northumberland  (toL 
U.  p.  866) ;  and  King  Richard,  who  was  in  Conway  Castle, 
leaving  that  for  Flint,  fell  into  an  ambush  laid  by  North- 
umberland, and  was  taken  by  him  to  Flint  Castle. 

224.  Line  0:  Your  grace  mistaket  ME.— Qq.  and  Ff.  omit 
me:  it  was  added  by  Bowe. 

225.  Lines  17-10: 

Lett  you  mistake:  the  heavent  are  o'er  TOUR  head. 
Buling.  I  know  it,  uncle,  and  dare  not  OPPOSE 

Myself  against  their  will.— But  who  comes  heref 
'The  text  is  evidently  corrupt  in  this  passage.    In  line  17 
Q.  1,  Q.  2  read  "over  our  heads;"  Q.  3,  Q.  4  "over  your 
heads;"  the  reading  in  our  text  being  that  of  Ff.  and  Q.  6. 
The  next  two  lines  Qq.  and  Ff.  read  thus  (substantially): 

I  know  It,  uncle,  and  offose  not  myself 
A^nst  their  will.     But  who  comes  here  } 

The  emendation  printed  in  our  text  (for  which  I  am  re- 
sponsible) seems  a  probable  one:  for  the  are  of  line  17 
might  easily  have  led  the  transcriber  to  overlook  thedarr 
in  line  18.  It  is  far  too  important  a  passage  to  be  left  io 
the  miserably  unrhythmical  condition,  in  which  tlie  Qq. 
and  Ft  have  left  it 

228.  Line  20:  WHAT,  Harry!  WELCOME.— Qq.  and  FT. 
have  Welcome  Harry,  what.  The  transposition  of  the 
words  restores  the  rhytlmi  of  the  line. 

227.  Line  32:  Oo  to  the  RUDE  RIBS  of  that  ancient  eattU. 
—Compare  King  John  (iL  1.  384) : 

The  flinty  ribs  of  thit  contentptuotts  dty. 

228.  Line  62:  TATTER'D  battlements.— So  (%u\Mtantitl\y) 
Q.  3,  Q.  4,  Ff.  Q.  5;  but  Q.  1,  Q.  2  have  tottered.  The  word 
is  the  same,  only  the  spelling  is  different  Compare  1. 
Henry  IV.  iv.  2.  37:  "a  hundred  and  fiftie  totUr'd  Prodi- 
galls"  (in  F.  1).  So  in  the  Noble  Soldier,  by  8.  R.  {\Vii) 
(ii.  1)  *'  tatUr'd  rascals  fought  pell  mell "  (Bnllen's  Old 
English  Plays,  voL  i.  p.  270). 

229.  Line  61.— What  was  known  as  "the  npper  stage" 
was  supposed  to  represent  Flint  Castle.  On  "  the  upper 
stage"  Richard  appeared:  Bolingbroke  and  his  forces 
marching  past  in  front  of  "the  lower  stage." 

280.  Line  62:  Percy.  See,  tee,  King  Richard  doth  him- 
self appear.— We  follow  Dyce  in  giving  this  speech  to 
Percy.  Qq.  and  Ff.  give  it  absurdly  to  Bolingbroke. 
Hanmer  gave  it  to  York,  and  Charles  Kean  to  Northum- 
berland; but  Northumberland  hat  not  spoken  with  re- 
spect of  King  Richard,  while  Percy  haa. 

2S1.  Line  83:  Have  TORN  their  toult  by  turning  them 
from  tOL— Dyoe  suggests  lom^  but  does  not  adopt  it  The 
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sense  seems  to  be  "have  perjured  themselves;"  and 
Rulfe's  explanation  that  "the  metaphor  seems  to  be 
taken  from  the  act  of  tearing  a  legal  document"  seems  a 
very  probable  one.  Lorn,  the  past  participle  of  the  verb 
"to  lose."  is  used  by  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  but  not  by 
Shakespeare.  It  may  l)e  that  torn  is  merely  intended  to 
convey  here  the  act  of  violently  tearing  up,  as  it  were, 
their  allegiance  by  the  roots;  or  it  may  mean  tortured,  as 
in  the  following  passage  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
King  and  No  King,  ii.  1: 

Nay,  should  I  join  with  you. 

Should  we  not  both  be  torn. 

— Works,  vol.  i.  p.  56. 

832.  Line  04:  The  VVKVhfUegtament  0/ blteding  war.— 
Purple  here  =  bloodstained,  as  in  Julius  Caesar  (ill.  1. 158): 

Now,  whilst  your /;r/7>/f</ hands  do  reck  and.smoke. 

S83.  Line  109:  Oic  BURIED  hand  o/WARLiKE  Gaunt.— 
Warburton  wanted  to  read:  "  the  warlike  hand  of  buried 
Oaunt,"  which  is  undoubtedly  the  sense.  But  Ritson,  in 
his  note  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  xvL  p.  110),  has  collected  so  many 
instances  of  a  similar  misplacement  of  epithets  in  Shake- 
speare tliat  we  cannot  hold  any  alteration  of  the  text 
necessary.   Take,  as  one  instance,  II.  Henry  VI.  (iv.  7. 108): 

These  hands  are  free  tio\u£uilticss  Noodshedditiir^ 

instead  of : 

These  j^Mj/z/t-jx  hands  arc  free  from  bloodsheddint;. 

891  Lines  112-114.— The  value  to  be  placed  on  Boling- 
broke's  oaths  may  l)e  estimated  from  what  he  did,  better 
than  from  what  he  said.  Richard  promptly  granted 
these  demands;  but  that  did  not  prevent  the  truthful  and 
honourable  Harry  Bolingbroke  from  proceeding  to  do 
what  he  probably  intended  to  do  from  the  first,  viz.  to 
imprison  Richard,  and  to  seize  the  crown  himself.  North- 
iunl)erland,  who  was  destined  to  give  the  successful 
usurper  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  probably  knew  from  the 
first  what  Bolingbroke's  intentions  were. 

835.  Line  149:  liy  OAY  apparel  far  an  almsman's 
iroir;i.— Richard's  extravagance  in  dress,  not  only  in  his 
own  person,  but  in  the  liveries  of  his  courtiers  and  at- 
tendants of  all  kinds,  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
Egerton  MS.  i)lay,  and  is  thus  noticed  by  Holinshed:  "And 
in  gorgious  and  costlie  apparell  they  exceeded  all  mea- 
sure, not  one  of  them  that  kept  within  the  bounds  of  his 
degree.  Yeomen  and  groomes  were  clothed  in  silkes,  with 
cloth  of  graine  and  skarlet,  ouer  sumptuous  ye  may  be 
sure  for  their  estates.  And  this  vanitie  was  not  onelie 
vsed  in  the  court  in  those  daies,  but  also  other  people 
abroad  in  the  towns  and  countries,  had  their  garments 
cut  far  otherwise  tluiu  had  beene  accustomed  before  his 
daies,  with  imbroderies.  rich  furres,  and  goldsmiths 
worke,  and  euerie  dale  there  was  deuising  of  new  fashions, 
to  the  great  hinderance  and  decaie  of  the  common- 
welth"(vol.  ii.  p.  868). 

836.  Line  162:  Our  sighs  and  they  shall  LODGE  the  sum- 
Tii«r  com.— Compare  II.  Henry  VI.  iii.  2.  176: 

Like  to  the  summer's  com  by  tempest  lod^d, 

887.  Line  176:  in  the  base  court.— Derived  from  French, 
hoMse  cour,  the  outer  court  of  the  castle,  surrounded  by 
stables  and  servants'  offices;  generally  on  a  lower  level 
than  the  inner  court,  which  was  surrounded  by  the  dwell- 


ing-rooms, chapel,  A'c.  Steeven's  quotes  Greene's  Fare- 
well to  FoUie  (1017):  "  —began,  at  the  entrance  into  the 
base  court,  to  use  these  words." 

838.  Lines  194.  195 : 

yourt  heart  is  up,  I  know. 

Thus  high  at  least    [Touching  his  own  head]. 
This  is  always  a  great  point  with  the  actor  of  Richard  II. 
Charles  Kean,  copying  his  futlicr,  produced  much  effect 
.in  this  speech.    The  meaning  is,  of  course,  that  Boling- 
broke is  aiming  at  the  crown. 

839.  Lines  204,  205: 

Cousin,  I  ajn  too  YOUNQ  to  be  your  fatuer, 
Though  you,  &c. 

Bolingbroke  and  Richard  were  both  bom  in  the  year 
130C;  they  were  now  both  thirty-three  years  old. 

840.  Line  209:  Then  I  mnat  not  say  no.— Stowc  gives 
the  following  account  of  their  setting  out  from  Flint: 
"The  duke  with  a  high  sharpe  voyce  bade  bring  forth  the 
kings  horses,  and  tlien  two  little  nagges,  not  worth  forty 
franks,  were  brought  forth  ;  the  king  was  set  on  the  one, 
and  the  earlc  of  Salisburie  on  the  other:  and  thus  the 
duke  brought  the  king  from  Cliester,  where  he  was  de- 
livered to  the  duke  of  Glocesters  sonne  and  to  the  earle  of 
Arundel's  sonue,  (that  loved  him  but  little,  for  he  had 
put  their  fathers  to  deatli,)  who  led  him  straight  to  the 
castle  "  (see  Var.  Ed.  vol.  xvi.  p.  115). 

ACT  III.    Scene  4. 

841.  Line  1.— The  scene  is  laid  at  Langley  (now  called 
King's  Langley),  the  Duke  of  York's  palace,  near  St.  Al- 
ban's.  In  ii.  2.  116,  York  says  to  the  queen:  "Come, 
cousin,  I'll  dispose  of  you ;"  see  also  iii.  1.  36.  According 
to  the  French  (anonymous)  chronicler,  who  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  "The  Betrayal  and  Death  of  Richard  II.  King 
of  England,"  the  queen,  after  Richard's  departure,  retired 
to  Wallingford.  Lingard  says  that  "  The  Earl  of  Wilt- 
shire, with  Bnssy  and  Greene,  members  of  the  committee 
of  parliament,  had  been  appointed  to  wait  on  the  young 
queen  at  Wallingford;  but  they  suddenly  abandoned 
their  charge,  and  fled  with  precipitation  to  Bristol "  (vol. 
iii.  p.  384).  This  scene,  in  Charles  Kean's  arrangement  of 
this  play,  is  the  first  scene  of  act  iv. 

848.  Line  4 :  the  world  is  full  of  RUBS.— At  the  game  of 
bowls  a  rub  means  when  a  bowl  is  stopped  in  its  course 
by  some  inequality  of  the  ground.  Richardson  (sub  voce) 
quotes  from  Wood's  Athenie  Oxon.  vol.  i.  the  following 
passage :  "  He  (Elmer)  used  for  recreation  to  bowl  in  a 
garden,  and  Martin  Marprelate  thence  took  this  taunting 
scoff,  that  the  Bishop  would  cry  Rub,  rub,  rub,  to  his 
bowl,  and,  when  twas  gone  too  far,  say,  the  devil  go 
with  it,  and  then,  quoth  he  the  bishop  would  follow." 

843.  Line  19:  Madam,  7'UsiNO  —It  was  probably  this 
line  which  suggested  the  introduction  of  the  song  in  the 
revival  of  this  play  at  Drury  Lane  in  1815,  in  which  Ed- 
mund Kean  appeared.    (See  our  Introduction,  p.  335.) 

841  Lines  22,  23 : 

And  I  could  WEEP,  vwuld  weeping  do  me  good. 
And  never  borrow  any  tear  qf  the€. 
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Qq.  and  Ff.  read,  "And  I  could  sing,"  which  Pope  altered 
to  weep,  an  emendation  fully  Justified  by  line  23.  We 
have  followed  the  Variorum,  Dyce,  and  Singer  in  adopt- 
ing it. 

945.  Line  32:  Give  some  SUPPORTANCE.  —Used  by  Shake- 
speare only  in  this  passage,  and  in  Twelfth  Night  (iii.  4. 
829):  "for  the  gupportance  of  his  vow." 

946.  Line  46:  Her  KNOTS  dwoitf^r'd.— Compare  Love's 
Labour's  Lost  (i.  1.  249):  "thy  curious-kTiotted  garden." 
See  note  16  of  that  play  in  our  edition. 

947.  Line  67:  We  at  time  of  year.— We  is  omitted  in 
Qq.  and  Ff. :  it  was  first  supplied  by  Capell.  Both  sense 
and  metre  absolutely  require  it. 

948.  Line  72:  0,  lam  PRESS'D  TO  DEATH.— This  alludes 
to  the  old  punishment  of  peine /m-te  et  dure,  inflicted  on 
those  who  declined  to  plead  to  the  indictment  against 
them;  it  consisted  in  piling  weights  on  the  wretched  vic- 
tim's chest.  Compare  Much  Ado  (iii.  1.  76):  "press  me  to 
death  with  wit." 

949.  Lines  73,  74: 
Thou,— 

[She  pauses,  as  if  half-choked  by  her  emotion] 
Old  Adam's  likeness,  set  to  dress  tliis  garden, 
How  dares 
Thy  harsh  rtide  tongue  sound  this  unpleasing  newsS 

Printed  ns  two  lines  only  in  Qq.  and  Ff. : 

Thou,  old  Adam's  likeness,  set  to  dress  this  garden 

How  dares  tliy  harsh  rude  tongue  sound  tliis  unpleasing  news? 

P.  2,  Q.  5,  F.  3,  F.  4  omit  rude  in  second  line.  Pope  omits 
old  in  first  line,  and  harsh^  rude  in  second  line ;  but  this 
is  rather  an  arbitrary  proceeding.  It  is  evident  that  the 
lines  as  arranged  in  the  old  copies  are  anything  but  rhyth- 
mical. We  have  arranged  them  as  above,  believing  tliat 
the  detaclicd  syllables  Thou,  and  How  dares,  express  the 
violent  agitation  of  the  (lueen's  feelings,  and  were  not 
intended  to  furm  part  of  either  line. 

260.  Line  105:  I'll  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  HERB  OF 
•XJRACE.— This  plant  (Alt/a  graveolens)yfa&  once  much  cul- 
tivated in  English  gardens  for  its  medicinal  qualities. 
line  is,  of  course,  an  English  form  of  the  Latin  name;  but 
as  to  rue  means  *'to  be  sorry,"  and  so  "to  repent,"  and 
•«s  repentance  is  the  chief  sign  of  grace,  it  came  to  be 
called  "Herb  of  Grace."  Loudon,  writing  in  1838,  said  "it 
is  to  this  day  called  Ave  Grace  in  Sussex."  Its  specific 
Latin  n&me  graveolens  is  derived  from  its  strong  anmiatic 
smell ;  it  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  was  used  extensively 
in  old  prescriptions.  To  its  supposed  quality  as  an  eye- 
salve  Milton  alludes  in  Paradise  Lost: 

then  purg'd  with  euphrasy  and  rue 
The  visual  nerve,  for  he  had  much  to  sec. 

—Book  xi.  lines  414,  415. 

Dr.  Daubeny  says  of  it,  "it  is  a  powerful  stimulant  and 
narcotic,  but  not  much  used  in  modern  practice'*  (see 
Ellacombe's  Plant  Lore  of  Shakespeare,  p.  205).  Rue  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  Shakespeare.  Compare  Hamlet 
(iv.  5.  181,  182):  "there's  rue  for  you;  and  here's  some 
for  me:  we  may  call  it  herb-grace  o'  Sundays." 
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951.  Line  1.— Westminster  Hall  had  been  rebuilt  by 
Richard;  the  work  was  commenced  in  1307,  and  completed 
in  1390.  The  first  Parliament  held  in  the  new  building, 
was  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning  Richard. 
Shakespeare  has,  in  this  scene,  mixed  up  the  proceedings 
of  two  Parliaments,  that  which  met  on  September  SOth, 
1309,  the  writs  for  which  were  issued  in  King  Richard's 
name;  and  that  which  met  on  October  6th,  having  been 
summoned  by  Henry  immediately  on  his  assuming  the 
crown.  It  was  in  the  latter  Parliament,  on  Octolier  19tb, 
that  the  accusations  against  the  Duke  of  Aumerle  (Albe- 
marle) were  made. 

959.  Line  10:  In  that  deap  time.— It  is  doubtful  whether 
dead  here  means  "dark  and  dreary"  as  the  Clarendon 
Press  Edd.  explain  it,  or  "deadly"  as  Schmidt  explains  it 
In  Hamlet  (i.  1.  65)  we  have  "jump  at  this  dead  hour," 
i.e.  midnight,  the  hour  when  nearly  all  life  is  apparently 
dead  (in  sleep).    In  Mida.  Night's  Dream  (iii.  2.  57): 

So  should  a  murderer  look,  so  Jfttii,  so  gTim. 

Tlie  word,  certainly,  seems  to  mean  "deadly;"  unless  it 
means,  as  we  say  now,  "so  deadly  pale." 

953.  Line  12:  tfie  restful  English  court,  probably 
means  "quiet,"  "peaceful."    Compare  Sonn.  Ixvi.  1: 

Tir'd  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  1  cry. 

Some  explain  it  as  =  "stationary;"  while  the  Clarendon 
Press  Edd.  give  the  sense  as  "quiet,  rei>osing;  because  it 
had  no  need  to  act,  but  only  to  give  orders,"  The  sim- 
plest meaning,  i.e.  "peaceful,"  is  most  likely  to  be  the 
right  one  here;  as  England  was,  at  the  time  alluded  to, 
at  peace  with  all  foreign  powers. 

254.  Line  21:    Shall  I  so  much  dishonour  MY  FAIR 

STARS. —  This,  undoubtedly,  means  "Shall  I  dishonour 

my  birth)"  and  refers  to  the  common  belief  that  the  stars 

influenced  the  circumstances  of  one's  birth.   In  Holland's 

Translation  of  Pliny's  Natural  History  (bk.  ii.  chap,  viii.) 

we  find :  "  The  Starres  which  we  said  were  fixed  in  the 

heaven,  are  not  (as  the  common  sort  thinketh)  asi^igncd 

to  every  one  of  us;  and  appointed  to  men  respectively: 

namely,  the  bright  and  faire  for  the  rich ;  the  lesse  for 

the  poore:  the  dimme  for  the  weak,  the  aged  and  feeblf : 

neither  shine  they  out  more  or  lesse,  according  to  the  lot 

and  fortune  of  every  one,  nor  arise  they  each  one  together 

with  that  person  unto  whom  they  are  appropriat«^;  and 

die  likewise  with  the  same:  ne  yet  as  they  set  and  fall. 

do  they  signifie  that  any  bodie  is  dead."    Compare  All's 

Well  (L  1.  190,  107): 

we  the  j>oorcr  bom 

Whose  f-aser  stars  do  shut  us  up  in  wishes. 

955.  Line  29:  To  STAIN  the  TEMPER  of  my  knighthi 
SWORD.— Compare  I.  Henry  IV.  (v.  2.  W): 

A  rtvord,  whose  temper  I  intentl  to  stain 
With  the  best  blood  that  I  can  meet  withal. 

The  Clarendon  Press  Edd.  say:  "The  harder  the  steel  the 

brighter  polish  would  It  take,  hence  the  polish  may  be 

taken  as  a  measure  of  the  temper. " 

956.  Line  38:  //  thou  DENI'ST  it  tv}enty  times,  thou  liest 
—  Printed  deniest  in  F.  1.  The  elision  of  the  e  is  not 
attended  to  so  carefully,  in  the  first  Folio,  vrith  regard  to 
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thoso  words  endiDg  In  iest,  ted,  as  with  regard  to  others  in 
which  such  elision  is  necessary  for  the  metre.  The  reader 
who  has  a  sensitive  ear  will  notice  that  this  line  is  singu- 
larly cacophonous,  owing  to  the  letter  t  occurring  so  often 
in  close  succession. 

257.  Line  52:  /  task  THKB  to  the  ^i*e.— This  is  Capell's 
reading.  Q.  1  rends  " I  taske  the  earth  to  the  like:"  Q.  2, 
Q.  3,  Q.  4  "  take  the  earth." 

258.  Line  55:  From  SUN  to  SUN— i.e.  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.     Compare  Cynibeline  (iii.  2.  69-71): 

How  many  score  of  miles  may  we  well  ride 
'Twixi  hour  and  hour? 

Pis  One  score  'fu-ixt  sun  and  sun. 

Madam ';{  enough  for  you. 

It  may  mean  from  sunrise  on  one  day  to  sunrise  on  the 
next;  but  the  former  is  the  more  probable  meaning. 
Malone  quotes:  "Tlie  time  appointed  for  the  duello  (says 
Saviolu)  huth  aiwaies  been  'twixt  the  rising  and  the  setting 
sun;  and  whoever  in  that  time  doth  not  prove  his  intent, 
can  never  after  be  admitted  the  combat  upon  tliat  quar- 
rel" On  Honour  and  honourable  Quarrels,  4to.  UiOS. 
Q(l.  read  "fnmi  «m  to  *i/i,"  which  Henley  explains  as 
meaning  "from  one  denial  t«>  another "(Var.  Ed.  vol.  xvl. 
p.  12,->). 

259.  Line  65:  Dishonourable  BOT !  — Fitzwater  was,  at 
this  time,  thirty-one  years  old ;  so  that  the  word  boy  is 
applied  contemptuously.    Conjparc  Coriolanus  (v.  0.  101): 

N.iine  not  the  nod,  thou  f'<}y  of  tears  I 

and  subsequent  lines  104,  113,  117,  where  Coriolanus  re- 
sents the  term  boy  with  the  greatest  indignation. 

260.  Line  07:  VE.VflEANCE  and  revenoe.— This  tautology 
was  not  unusual  where  It  was  sought  to  express  intensity. 
Instances  of  it  occur  frciiuently  in  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

26L  Line  74 :  I  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  WILDERNESS.— 
Jolin^on  thus  explains  this  line:  "I  dare  meet  him  where 
no  help  ran  be  had  by  me  against  him."  Compare  Beau- 
numt  and  Flctclier,  Lover's  Progress  (v.  2): 

Maintain  thy  treason  with  thy  sword?    With  what 

Contempt  I  hear  it !  in  a  xnitUrness 

1  dur&t  encounter  it. 

—Works,  Tol.  ii.  p.  65a 

262.  Lines  97,  08 : 

and  there  at  Venice  gave 

His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth. 

Holinshed  says:  "ITie  Duke  of  Norfolke  departed  sorrow- 
fullie  out  of  the  rcalme  into  Almanie,  and  at  the  last  came 
to  Venice,  where  he  for  thought  and  melancholie  de- 
ceassed  "  (vol.  II.  p.  848).  Holinshed  subsequently  alludes 
to  his  death  (vol.  iii.  p.  9)  as  taking  place  some  time  in 
this  year  (1399).  According  to  Lingard:  "Norfolk,  after 
a  short  residence  in  Oemiany,  visited  Jerusalem,  and  in 
his  return  died  of  a  broken  heart  at  Venice"  (vol.  ilL 
p.  379).  He  gives  the  date  in  the  margin,  apparently  on 
the  authority  t)f  Rymer,  a.s  September  29th,  1399.  Rich- 
ard's deposition  took  place  on  September  30th,  antl  there- 
fore  Norfolk's  de:ith  could  not  then  have  l)een  known  in 
England. 


268.  Lines  103, 104: 

Sweet  peace  conduct  his  sweet  soul  to  the  BOSOM 
Of  good  old  Abraham  ! 

Compare  Richard  III.  (iv.  3.  38): 

The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraham's  b«som. 

261  Line  112:  of  that  name  the  fourth.— 9o  Ft. :  Qq.  read 
fourth  of  that  name. 

265.  Line  116:  Vet  best  BESEEMING  ME  to  speak  the  truth 
—i.e.  "Yet  I  speak  as  best  befitting  me  (being  a  bishop) 
to  speak  the  truth."    Johnson  suggests: 

Yet  best  hesetms  it  me  to  speak  the  truth. 

But  the  construction  is  not  more  lax  than  many  which 
occur  in  Shakespeare. 

266.  Line  111.— Shall  KIN  xcUh  KIN  and  KIND  teith 

KIND  confound.— Kin  refers  to  blood-relationship;  kind 

to  our  common  human  nature.    Compare  Hamlet  (L  2. 

65): 

A  little  more  than  Jbin,  and  less  than  kind. 

267.  Line  149:  Lest  CHILD,  child's  children.— %o  all  the 
old  copies.  Pope,  quite  unnecessarily,  reads  "children's 
children,"  which  Dyce  and  other  editors  adopt. 

268.  Lines  155-318.— Tliesc  lines  (165  in  all)  are  not 
found  in  Q.  1,  Q.  2;  but  Q.  3,  Q.  4  both  give  them,  though 
not  so  carefully  printed  as  in  F.  1.  Whether  the  lines 
were  added  by  Shakespeare  after  159S  (the  date  of  Q.  2), 
or  whether  they  formed  part  of  tlie  original  play,  but 
were  omitted  out  of  respect  for  the  susceptibility  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Is  not  certain.  Looking  at  them  from 
a  dramatist's  point  of  view,  as  they  do  not  in  the  least 
advance  the  action  of  the  piece,  they  bear  the  api>earance 
of  liaving  been  Inserted  in  order  "  to  write  up"  the  part 
of  Richard,  for  the  sake  of  the  actor. 

269.  Lines  183-187.— With  these  lines  compare  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Day's  He  of  Gulls  (ii.  3):  "I  can  compare 
my  lord  and  his  friend  to  nothing  in  the  world  so  fitly  as 
to  a  couple  of  irater-buckcts;  for  whilst  h{»pe  winds  the 
one  vp  dispaire  plunges  the  other  doicne"  [Works,  p.  40 
(of  play)]. 

270.  Lines  190,  197: 

My  CARE  is  loss  of  CARE,  by  old  CARE  done; 
Your  CARE  is  gain  of  CARE,  by  »u?w  CARE  icon. 

The  meaning  of  this  tiresome  Jingle  is:  "  My  sorrow  is  loss 
of  the  cart  attending  the  ofllce  of  king,  by  the  cessation 
of  that  office;  your  trouble  is  the  gain  of  care  by  having 
won  that  office  with  all  the  anxieties  attending  on  it." 

271.  Line  210:  all  duty's  rites.— Q.  3,  Q.  4  have  duties 
rites:  Ff.  Q.  6  (substantially)  duteous  oaths.  The  reading 
in  our  text  seems  the  preferable  one,  the  meaning  being 
"  the  ceremonial  observances  due  from  subjects  to  their 
sovereign." 

272.  Line  215:  God  keep  all  vows  unbroke  ARE  MADS  to 
thee!— So  Ff.  Q.  5;  it  is  a  common  elliptical  construction 
=  "(that)  are  made."  Q.  3,  Q.  4  read  that  swear  to  thes, 
a  reading  which  seems  to  be  little  better  than  nonsense ; 
but  some  eilitors  prefer  it.  I  do  not  understand  why  the 
Camb.  £<ld.,  after  saying  in  their  preface  that  F.  1  is  oar 
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highest  authority  for  this  scene,  deliberately  adopt  the 
faulty  reading  of  Q.  3,  Q.  4. 

878.  Line  225:  Against  the  STATE  AND  PROFIT  qf  thit 
2a7ul.— nunter  explains  these  words  "the  constltatlon 
and  prosperity,"  which  is  probably  the  right  explanation. 

874.  Line  232:  To  read  a  LECTURE  qf  them— i.e.  to  read 
them  aloud.  Compare  As  You  Like  It  (iii.  2.  365):  "  I  hare 
heard  him  read  many  lecture*  against  it."  Lecture  pro> 
pcrly  means  nothing  more  than  "  the  act  of  reading." 

875.  Lines  255-257: 

/  have  no  name,  no  titled- 
No,  not  that  name  vhu  given  me  at  the  font, — 

B\U  't  is  USURP'D. 

It  may  be  asked  how  could  Richard's  baptismal  name  be 
said  to  be  usurp'df  The  general  explanation  given  is  that, 
in  resigning  his  crown,  he  had  resigned  all  the  privileges 
of  his  birth.  But  may  not  Richard  allude  to  the  accu- 
sation of  bastardy,  brought  against  him  by  some  of  the 
people,  when  he  was  being  sent  from  Westminster  to  tlie 
Tower  (on  August  31st,  1399).  "  The  king  ...  as  he  went 
along,  was  greeted  with  curses,  and  the  appellation  of '  the 
bastard,'  a  word  of  ominous  import,  and  prophetic  of  his 
approaching  degradation. "  "  This  alluded  "  (adds  Lingard 
in  a  note)  "  to  a  report  which  hatl  been  spread  that  he 
was  not  the  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  but  of  a  canon  of 
Bordeaux"  (sec  Lingard,  vol.  iii.  p.  392). 

878.  Lines  282,  2S3: 

That  et^ry  day  under  hit  household  roqf 

Dill  keep  TEN  THOUSAND  MEN? 

Richard  is  snid  to  have  entertained  daily  10,000  men  in 
Westminster  Hall.  This  circumstance  is  referred  to  in 
the  Egerton  MS.  play  (act  ii.): 

Grfene.  What  checre  shall  ire  haue  to  dinner,  King  Richardt 
ICin£.  No  matter  wliat  to  (lay,  wele  ment  it  shortly. 

The  hall  at  Westminster  shalbe  inlayd. 

And  only  seme  vs  for  a  dyncing  rome, 

Wher  in  He  dayly  feast  (loooo)  men.  — Reprint,  p.  ja. 

But  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  say  that  he  kept  ten  thousand 
men  under  his  household  roqf. 

Zn.  Line  317:  0,  good!  CONVEY?  CONVEYERS  are  you 

<i/i.— Compare  Merry  Wives  (i.  3.  30-32): 

A>/«.  The  good  humour  is  to  steal  at  a  minute's  rest. 
Pist.  "  CoMivy."  the  wise  it  call. 

878.  Lines  319.  320: 

On  Wednesday  nezt  we  solemnly  set  down 
Our  coronation:  lords,  prepare  yourselves. 
Henr}'  was  crowned  on  Monday,  October  13th  (St.  Ed- 
ward's day).  (^  1,  Q.  2.  which  omit  the  parliament  scene, 

read: 

Let  it  be  so.  and  loe  on  Wednesday  next. 
We  solemnly  proclatme  our  Coronation, 
Lords  be  ready  all. 

ACT  V.    Scene  1. 

879.  Line  2:  To  Jn.ius  Cksar's  ill  erected  TOWER,— 
Compare  Richard  III.  (iii.  1.  09-74): 

Princt.  Did  Julius  Casar  build  that  place,  my  lord? 
Buck.  He  did,  my  gracious  lord,  begin  that  place; 
Which,  since,  succeeding  aK«fs  have  re>edified. 
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Pritue.  Is  it  upon  record,  or  else  reported 
Successively  from  age  to  ai^e,  he  built  it  f 
BucM.  Upon  record,  my  gracious  lord. 

In  that  passage  Shakespeare  gives  what  is,  probably,  tlie 
correct  version  of  the  historical  tradition  as  to  the  share 
of  Julius  Cauar  in  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  London. 

880.  Line  3:  To  whose  FUNT  bosom.— ComitaTe  v.  5. 

1^21: 

how  these  vain  weak  nafls 

May  tear  a  passage  through  Xhc/tiuiy  ribs 

Of  this  hard  world,  my  ragged  prison  walls. 

8SL  Lines  11, 12: 
Ah,  thou,  the  MODEL  wfiere  old  Troy  did  staiui. 
Thou  MAP  qf  honour,  thou  King  Jiichard's  tomb. 

Malone  says:  "Model,  it  has  already  been  observed,  is 
used  by  our  author,  for  a  thing  made  after  a  pattern.  He 
is,  I  believe,  singular  in  this  use  of  the  word.  Thon 
ruined  majesty,  says  the  queen,  that  resemblest  the  de- 
solated waste  where  Troy  once  stood  "  (Var.  £d.  voL  xrL 
p.  140).  The  Clarendon  Press  £dd.  explain  it  thus:  "  the 
groundplan  of  the  ruined  city,  to  be  traced  only  by  the 
foundations  of  the  walla.  So  Richard  is  only  the  ruin  of 
his  former  self." 

3lap  of  honour  seems  to  mean  not  the  mere  outline, 
but  the  lifeless  picture  of  honour.  In  II.  Henry  VI.  (iii 
1.  202,  203)  we  have  the  same  expression  in  a  diflereot 

tense: 

In  thy  (ace  I  see 

The  ma/  of  honour. 

And  in  Lucrece  (line  402)  sleep  is  called  "the  map  of 
death."  Tlie  whole  of  this  scene  is  full  of  affectations, 
especially  the  queen's  speeches. 

888.  Lines  13-15: 

thou  moH  beauteous  IVK, 

Why  should  hard-favour'd  grieS  ^  lodg'd  in  thee, 

When  triumph  is  become  an  ALEHOUSE  gueitt 

Ricluird  is  contrasted  with  Bolingbroke  as  an  inn  com- 
pared to  an  alehouse,  just  as  we  might  contrast  an  hotel 
with  a  pothouse.  The  very  same  expression,  beauUcm 
inn,  used  in  the  same  metaphorical  sense,  occurs  in  the 
following  passage  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Lovers' 
Progress  (v.  3): 

and  't  is  my  wonder. 

If  such  mishapen  guests  as  Lust  and  Murder, 

At  any  price,  should  ever  find  a  lodj^ng 

In  such  a  beauteous  inn  I 

—Works,  voL  il  p.  6£& 

888.  Lines  20,  21: 

/  am  swo&M  BROTHER,  tweet. 

To  grim  Necessity. 

Alluding  to  i\it  fratrts  jurati,  or  sworn  brothers,  who,  in 
the  age  of  chivalry,  swore  to  share  their  fortunes  together 
Compare  Much  Ado  (i.  1.  78, 7S):  "He  bath  every  month 
a  new  sworn  brother." 

881  Line  23:  And  cloister  thee  in  some  REUOlors 
HOUSE.— A  religious  house  is,  of  conne,  a  monaateir 
Compare  As  You  Like  It  (v.  4.  187): 

The  duke  hath  put  on  a  rtligi*»u  life. 

886.  Line  25:  Which  our  profane  hours  here  hat* 
STRICKEN  (foicn.— As  referring  to  the  child-queen  label, 
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this  line  ia  nonsense;  and  Bichard's  first  queen  was  with- 
out a  stain  of  scandal  She  was  always  called  "  The  good 
Queen  Anne."  Stricken  is  used  in  Julius  Ciesar  (ii.  1. 192): 
"  The  clock  hath  stricken  three. " 

286.  Line  34:  WHICH  art  a  lion  and  a  king  of  beastt.— 
For  this  use  of  the  neuter  relative  for  the  masculine,  com- 
pare the  Anglican  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer:  "Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven."  The  Boman  Catholic  ver- 
sion has  who, 

287.  Lines  40,  47: 

the  senseleits  brands  wUl  SYMPATHIZE 
The  heavy  accent  qf  thy  moving  tongue. 
Compare,  for  the  transitive  use  of  sympathize.  Love's  La- 
bour's Lost(iii.  i.  52,53):  "A  message  well  sympathized; 
a  horse  to  be  ambassador  for  an  ass." 

288.  Lines  55-CS.  — Tlie  prophecy  contained  in  this  speech 
was  fulfilled;  Northumberland  proving  afterwards  to 
Henry  IV.  one  of  the  most  troublesome  of  his  rebellious 
subjects.    See  above,  note  13. 

889.  Lines  74.  75: 

Let  me  L'NKlsss  the  oath  'iicijct  thee  and  me; 

And  yet  not  so,  for  with  a  kiss  'twas  made. 
This  refers  to  the  kiss  of  betrothal.    See  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,  note  39;  Taming  of  the  Slirew,  note  120. 

290.  Line  80:  Sent  back  like  HALLOWMAS  or  SHORT'ST  OF 
l>K\ .—Hallowinas  was  All  Souls  Day,  the  2nd  of  Novem- 
ber, not  the  Ist,  which  is  All  Saints,  the  eve  of  All  Souls 
(see  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  note  34).  It  certainly 
was  not  the  sliortest  day,  even  in  Stiakespeare's  time, 
when  it  was  ten  days  nearer  the  winter  solstice;  nor  do  I 
believe  the  proi)er  sense  of  the  passage  requires  us  to  take 
Ilalloirmas  and  the  short'st  o/day  to  be  identical.  Kichard 
says  his  wife  "set  fortli  in  pomj),"  ainl  "came  adorned 
hither  like  mceet  May;"  now  she  is  sent  back  like  the  sad 
season,  wlien  the  souls  of  the  dead  arc  prayed  for,  and  all 
the  world  recalls  its  losses  l)y  death,  or  the  shortest  day, 
when  there  is  little  or  no  sunshine  as  there  is  in  May. 
For  the  expression  short'st  of  day  -  shortest  day,  compare 
Macbeth  (ill  1. 118):  "my  near'st  of  life "= "my  nearest 
life." 

291.  Line  88:  Better  far  off  than,  near,  be  ne'er  the  near. 
—The  meaning  is  "  Better  you  should  be  far  off  than, 
being  near  me,  be  never  the  nearer  to  me;"  for  she  would 
be  ne'er  the  nearer  to  him,  if  he  were  impriioned,  and 
she  not  allowed  to  visit  him. 

ACT  V.    Scene  2. 

292.  Line  1.— It  is  doubtful  where  this  scene  is  intended 
to  take  place.  Capell  places  it  in  London;  but  line  3, 
where  the  Duchess  says: 

(>f  our  two  cousins  coming^  into  Lomion 

"would  seem  to  show  that  she  was  not  in  London** 
(Clarendon  Press  Edn.  p.  144).  The  words  coming  into 
are  ({uite  consistent  with  the  fact  that  the  speaker  was 
then  tit  Ijondon,  though  she  had  not  seen  the  entry  of 
Richard  and  Bolingbroke.  However,  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  scene  is  meant  to  be  at  the  Duke  of  York's 


palace  at  Langley,  for  Holinshed  says :  "  this  earle  of 
Rutland  departing  before  from  Westminster  to  see  hla 
father  the  duke  of  Yorke,"  &c.  (vol.  ill  p.  10),  which 
makes  it  clear  the  Duke  of  York  was  nut  tlien  in  London. 
Langley,  or  King's  Langley,  is  nearer  Windsor  (where 
the  Idng  now  was;  tlian  Luudon  is. 


Lines  15-17: 

and  thataU  the  icalls 

With  painted  imagery  had  said  at  once 

"Jesu preserve  thee!  welcome,  Bolingbroke!'* 

Shakespeare  does  not  say  that  the  walls  "were  hung" 
vnth painted  imagery,  but  that  "you  wouUl  have  thought 
they  were."  So  doubt,  as  Malonu  suggests,  he  was  think- 
ing of  tlie  painted  clotlis  "  that  were  hung  in  the  streets, 
in  the  pageants  that  were  exhibit<.'d  in  his  own  time ;  in 
which  the  figures  sometimes  had  labels  issuing  from  their 
mouths  containing  sentences  of  grutulatiou  "  (Var.  £d. 
voL  xvi.  p.  147). 

291  Line  28:  Did  scowl  on  liiehard;  no  man  cried 
"  God  save  him .'"— Qq.  print  "gentle  Richard :"  Ff.  omit 
gentle.  As  the  epithet  gentle  occurs  below  (line  31),  we 
have  followed  the  Ff.  in  omitting  it  here,  the  omission 
being  a  great  improvement  to  the  metre. 

295.  Line  37.— The  beautiful  description  compiised  in 
lines  7-3G  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  derived  from  no  his- 
torical or  traditionary  source.  >'<>  one  can  fail  to  notice 
the  sudden  descent  into  buUl  commonplace  which  char- 
acterizes lines  37-45.  llie  contrast  is  so  great,  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  suspect  tlmt  Sliakespcarc  had  an  older 
and  inferior  play  before  him  when  he  was  at  work  on 
this  tragedy. 

296.  Lines  42,  43 : 

But  that  is  lost  for  being  Richard's  friend. 
And,  madam,  you  i/<k«<  call  him  Rutland  7i6ir. 
Holinshed  says,  speaking  of  the  transactions  of  the  first 
parliament  of  Henry  IV.:  "Finnllie,  to  iiuoid  further 
inconuenience,  and  to  ciualifle  the  minds  of  the  enuious, 
it  was  flnallie  enacted,  that  such  as  were  appellants  in 
the  last  parlcment  against  the  duke  of  Glocester  and 
otlier,  should  in  this  wise  following  be  ordred.  The 
dukes  of  Aumarle,  Surrie,  and  Excester  there  present, 
were  iudged  to  loose  their  names  of  dukes,  togither  with 
the  honors,  titles  and  dignities  therevnto  belonging" 
(vol.  iii.  p.  7). 

297.  Lines  4G,  47: 

Welcome,  my  son:  who  are  the  violets  noio 
That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come  SPRHraf 
The  spring  is  the  reign  of  Bolingbroke ;  the  violets,  his 
earliest  courtiers.    Compare  Milt«>n,  Song  on  )Iay  Morn- 
ing, lines  3,  4 : 

The  flowery  May.  who  from  herxT*''"  ^/  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 

298.  Line  52:  What  news  from  Oxford  f  hold  those  justs 
and  fnumi>A«/  — Holinshed  thus  describes  the  plan  of 
the  conspirators:  "at  length  by  the  adulae  of  the  earle  of 
Huntington  it  was  deuised,  that  tliey  should  take  vpoa 
them  a  solemne  iusts  to  be  entcrprised  betweene  him  and 
20  on  his  part,  and  the  carlo  of  Salisburie  and  20  with  him 
at  Oxford,  to  the  which  triumph  k.  Heurie  should  be 
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<lesired,  and  when  he  should  be  most  busilie  marking  the 
martiall  pastime,  he  suddenlie  should  be  slaine  and  de- 
stroied"  (voL  lii.  p.  10). 

299.  Line  56:  What  SEAL  is  that,  that  hangs  without 
thy  bosomf—See  Romeo  and  Juliet,  note  164  The  cir- 
cumstance of  the  seal  was  Shakespeare's  invention. 
Holinshed  says  that  as  Rutland  (Aumerle)  sat  at  dinner 
he  "had  his  counterpane  of  the  indenture  of  the  con- 
federacie  in  his  hosome,*'  and  that  "The  father  espieing 
it,  would  needs  see  what  it  was :  and  though  the  sonne 
humblie  denied  to  shew  it,  the  father  being  more  ear- 
nest to  see  it,  by  force  tooke  it  out  of  his  bosome"(yoL  iii. 
p.  10). 

800.  Line  81 :  /  toill  not  PEACE.  —  Compare  ii.  3.  $7: 
"grace  me  no  grace."  The  duchess  makes  a  verb  out  of 
peace,  in  the  same  way  as  York,  in  the  line  quoted,  makes 
a  verb  out  of  grace. 

801.  Line  90:  Have  we  more  «o»w.'— York  had  one  more 
son  at  least,  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge,  who  figures 
among  the  dramatis  persona)  of  Henry  V. 

808.  Line  98:  ^mf  interchangeablt  set  doum  their 
Aand«.— Compare  I.  Henry  IV.  iii.  1.  80,  81 : 

j4fid  our  indentures  tripartite  are  draivn; 
lyhich  being  sealed  INTERCHANGEABLY. 

Holinshed  says :  "  Hervpon  was  an  indenture  sextipar- 
tite  made,  sealed  with  their  scales,  and  signed  with  their 
hands,  in  the  which  each  stood  bound  to  other,  to  do 
their  whole  indeauour  for  the  accomplishing  of  their 
purposed  exploit  "(vol.  iii.  p.  10).  The  hate  ta'en  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  line  above  mean.s  nothing  more  but  that  they 
had  taken  a  solemn  oath ;  Holinshed  says,  "  on  the  holie 
euangelists." 

803.  Lines  102,  103 : 

Hadst  thou  groan'dfor  him 

As  I  have  done,  thoti  wouldest  be  more  pitiful. 
These  lines  are  printed  in  the  Qq.  and  Ff.  thus : 

Hadst  thou  groan'd  for  him  as  I  have  done. 
Thou  wouldst  be  more  pitiful. 

except  that  the  Ff.  read  wouldest,  which  we  have  re- 
tained, arranging  the  line  as  usually  arranged  by  modem 
editors,  who  nearly  all  retain  wouldst,  so  making  the 
line  (103)  a  very  clumsy  verse.  The  reading  of  the  Folio 
makes  it  at  least  a  good  Alexandrine. 

ACT  V.    Scene  3. 

301  Line  1 :  Can  no  man  tell  me  of  MY  UNTHRIFTY 
SON?— This  speech  is  interesting  as  being  the  first  men- 
tion of  Prince  Henry,  Shakespeare's  favourite  royal  hero. 
As  the  unthrifty  son  was  only  twelve  years  old  at  this 
time,  he  could  scarcely  have  begun  his  career  of  dissipa- 
tion. But  Shakespeare,  wisely,  had  no  fear  of  anachron- 
isms. 

305.  Line  10:  While  he,  yownflr  wanton  and  effemi- 
nate boy.— While  is  Pope's  emendation  for  tvhich,  the 
reading  of  all  the  old  copies.  Wanton  is  here  a  substan- 
tive.   Compare  King  John,  v.  1.  69,  70 : 

Shall  a  beardless  boy. 
A  cockcr'J  sUkcn  -u-anton,  brave  our  fields? 
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Effeminate  seems  a  singularly  inappropriate  epithet  for 
Prince  Henry,  the  friend  of  Falstalf ;  whatever  his  faults 
or  vices,  they  were  certainly  those  of  a  man. 

808.  Line  34 :  //  ON  the  first.  —  Malone  explains  this 
phrase:  "If  your  fault  stands  only  on  intention."  We 
have  preferred  to  keep  the  reading  of  the  old  copies  here, 
rather  than  adopt  any  one  of  the  various  proposed  emen- 
dations ;  on  is  undoubtedly  equivalent  to  of. 

807.  Line  36 :  Then  give  me  leave  that  J  may  TURN  THE 
KEY.— Holinshed  (copying  from  Hall)  says:  "The  carle 
of  Rutland  seeing  in  what  danger  he  stood,  tooke  his 
horsse  and  rode  another  waie  to  Windsore  in  post,  so  that 
he  got  thither  before  his  father,  and  when  he  was  alighted 
at  the  castell  gate,  he  caused  the  gates  to  be  shut,  saieing 
that  he  must  needs  deliver  the  keies  to  the  king  "(vol.  iii 
p.  10). 

806.  Line  61 :  «A««r.— Compare  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen, 
bk.  iii.  canto  2,  st.  44 : 

Who  havinff  viewed  in  a  fountain  shere 
Her  face. 

We  still  call  tliin  transparent  muslin  sheer  muslin. 

809.  Line  80 :  And  now  chantfd  to  "  The  Beggar  and  the 
irtngr."— Referring  to  the  ballad  of  King  Cophetua.  See 
Love's  Labour 's  Lost,  note  24.  In  Johnson's  Garland  of 
Roses,  1612,  the  ballad  is  called  simply  A  Song  of  a  Beg- 
gar and  a  King ;  and  in  Cynthia's  Revenge  by  J.  S.  it  is 
alluded  to  as : 

The  story  of  a  £e£Yar  and  the  King 

810.  Lines  87-146.— I  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  latter 
part  of  this  scene  is  taken,  almost  entirely,  from  some  old 
play,  and  contains  scarcely  a  line  written  by  Shake.*}peare; 
or,  if  his,  it  must  be  some  of  his  very  earliest  work. 

311.  Line  93:  For  ever  will  I  WALK  upon  my  knuei.— 
Ff.  and  Q.  5  read  kneel,  which  is  very  weak ;  all  the  lour 
earlier  Quartos  have  traUr.  At  the  Santa  Scala,  outside 
the  Basilica  of  the  Lateran,  may  be  seen  the  marks  of  the 
pilgrim's  knees  which  have  worn  away  the  stone ;  and  at 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  on  a  lesser  scale,  may  be  seen  the 
same  proof  of  how  the  pious  of  old  literally  walked  upon 
their  knees;  so  that  the  expression  is  quite  intelligible. 

312.  Line  101:  Ilis  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  art 
jest—(^q.  and  Ff.  have: 

His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in  jest. 

Following  Capell,  we  have  omitted  in. 

813.  Lines  109,  110.— Both  these  lines  end  in  hare;  but 
probably  it  was  an  oversight.  The  substitution  of  crar^ 
in  either  case,  as  has  been  proposed  by  Pope  and  Walker, 
seems  to  weaken  the  sense. 

814.  Line  119:  say,  "pardon-ne  moy"—i.e.  excuse  me. « 
polite  way  of  saying  "No."  The  whole  speech  is  wretched 
stuff.  That  moi  was  pronounced  moy,  as  it  is  written  io 
all  the  old  copies,  is  evident  from  this  passage.  Compare 
Henry  V.  iv.  4.  14: 

Mo_y  shall  not  serve ;  1  will  have  forty  ntpys. 

815.  Line  137:  But  for  our  truaty  BliOTHl^'l^iLWy.  and 
the  ABBOT.  — The  brother-in-law  was  John  Holland,  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  uterine  brother  of  Richard  II.,  created 
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Duke  of  Exeter  in  1397.  He  had  married  Henry's  lister, 
Elizabeth.  He  waa  degraded  from  his  dukedom  in  Henry 
IV. '8  first  parliament  at  the  same  time  that  Aumerle  was 
degraded  to  Earl  of  Rutland.  (See  above,  note  296.)  For 
the  ABBOT,  see  above,  note  19. 

816.  Line  144:  L^nelt,  farewell :  — and,  cctmn  MIMB, 
adieu.— AW  Qq.  but  Q.  5  and  Ff.  print  the  line : 

Uncle  farewell :  and  cou&in  adieu. 

The  Camb.  Edd.  suggest  that  the  line  may  be  amended 

thus: 

Uncle,  farewell ;  farewell,  aunt ;  coufln,  adieu. 

They  say :  "  it  seems  only  consonant  with  good  manners 
that  the  king  should  take  leave  of  his  aunt  as  well  as  of 
the  others.  There  is  a  propriety  too  in  his  using  a  colder 
form  of  leave-taking  to  his  guilty  cousin  than  to  his  uncle 
and  aunt  "(p.  230).  But  "cousin  mitie"  like  "  trusty  bro- 
ther-in-law "  (above,  line  137),  may  be  said  in  an  ironical 
tone.  I  had  inserted  mine  in  the  margin  of  the  text 
iMifore  I  found  tliut  it  was  the  reading  of  Collier's  MS. 
Corrector 

ACT  V.    Scene  4. 

817  Line  1.— The  account  of  Richard's  death,  adopted 
by  Shakespeare,  rests  on  very  doubtful  authority.  Holin- 
shed  copied  it  from  Hall,  and  Hall  from  Fabyan.  Accord- 
ing to  Holfe,  it  was  related  by  Caxton  in  his  addition  to 
Hygden's  Polychronicon ;  according  to  Staunton,  Holin- 
shed's  authority  was  Abraham  Fleming.  According  to 
the  account  in  Holinshed.  the  words  of  Henry  were 
overheard  when  he  wns  "sitting  on  a  daie  at  his  table." 

ACT  V.     SCKNE  5. 

818  Lines  13, 14: 

and  do  set  the  word  itte{f 
Against  the  teord. 

The  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  "set  one  passage  of  the 
Bible  against  another."  Ff.  Q.  5  substitute /a ifA  forirord, 
probably  with  a  fear  of  James  the  First's  edict*  against 
blasphemy  before  their  eyes.  The  passages  from  the  New 
Testament  referred  to  in  the  following  lines  itre  from  St 
Matthew  xix.  14 ;  xL  28 ;  xix.  24. 

819.  Line  17:  To  thread  the  POSTERN  o/ a  NEEDLE'S  eye. 
— Q.  1,  Q.  2  read : 

To  thread  the  i>ostern  of  a  xmd//  needle's  eye; 
while  Q.  2,  Q.  4  reail : 

To  thread  the  sm,i/l  postern  of  a  small  needle's  eye. 

llie  discrepancy  seems  to  show  tiiat  the  poet  had  written 
tlie  word  small  and  afterwards  struck  it  out.  Dyce 
rt-ads  "small  weld's  eye;"  there  is  no  doubt  needle  was 
often  written  neeld,  nnd  pronounced  as  a  monosyllable; 
but  the  reading  adopted  in  the  text  is  that  of  Ff.  Q.  5,  and 
certainly  furnishes  the  most  harmonious  line.  "A  pos- 
tern is  the  back-gate  of  a  fortress,  and  generally  there- 
fore low  and  narrow.  It  has  been  said  by  some  com- 
mentators that  by  the  'needle's  eye,'  in  the  above-<iuoted 
pa8.*in^'e  from  the  Gospel,  is  intended  the  narrow  gate  of 
an  eastern  town  S4>  called,  which  was  only  wide  enough 
to  admit  f«M>t  pus9en;;crs.  Tliis  interpretation  Shake- 
speare had  probably  heard  of,  and  combined  it  with  the 


more  common  and  obvioos  one  which  explains  the  phrue 
as  hyperbolical  and  expressive  of  anything  which  is  im- 
possible' (Clarendon  Press  Edn.  pp.  152,  153). 


).  Lines  50-64: 
For  91010  hath  titne  made  me  his  numbering  tioek: 
My  thoughts  are  minutes;  and  with  sighs  they  jar 
Their  tcatches  on  unto  mine  eyes,  the  outward  watdt. 
Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point. 
Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  themjrom  tears. 

His  numbering  clock,  according  to  the  Clarendon  Press 
Edd.  means:  "  the  clock  by  which  he  counts  hours  and 
minutes,  which  he  could  not  do  with  his  hour  glass"  (p. 
153).    For  jar  =  tick,  compare  Winter's  Tale,  L  2.  43, 44: 

I  love  thee  not  OLj'ar  o*  the  clock  behind 

What  lady  she  her  lord. 

The  outunrd  watch,  Steevens explains,  was  "the  movable 
figure  of  a  man  habited  like  a  watchman,  with  a  pole  and 
lantern  in  his  hand.  I'he  figure  had  the  word  watch 
written  on  its  forehead,  and  was  placed  above  the  dial- 
plate"  (Var.  Ed.  p.  164),  and  he  quotes  from  Church- 
yard's Charitie,  1595 : 

The  clocke  will  strike  in  haste,  1  heare  the  «Ktft-A 

That  sounds  the  beUL 

The  passage,  which  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  understand, 
is  best  explained  by  Henley's  note  (quoted  by  nearly  all 
editors):  "there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing 
with  Dr.  Johnson  that  this  passage  is  corrupt.  It  should 
be  recollected  that  there  are  three  ways  in  which  a  clock 
notices  the  progress  of  time,  viz.  by  the  vibration  of  the 
pendulum,  the  index  on  the  diiil,  and  tlic  striking  of  the 
hour.  To  these  the  king  in  his  comparison  severally 
alludes,  his  sighs  corresponding  to  the  Jarring  of  the  pen- 
dulum, which  at  the  same  time  that  it  watches  or  num- 
bers the  seconds,  marks  also  their  progress  in  minutes  on 
the  dial  or  outward  watch,  to  which  the  king  compares 
his  eyes ;  and  their  want  of  figures  is  supplie<1  by  a  suc> 
cession  of  tears,  or  (to  use  an  expression  of  3Iilton) 
minute  drops;  his  finger,  by  as  regularly  wiping  these 
away,  performs  the  oflice  of  the  dial's  point:  his  clamor- 
ous groans  are  the  sounds  that  tell  the  hour.  In  King 
Henry  IV.  part  ii.  tears  are  used  in  a  similar  manner: 

But  Harry  lives,  that  shall  convert  those  tears. 
By  number,  into  hours  of  happiness. 

—Var.  Ed.  voL  xvi  pp.  164,  165, 

8S1.  Line  60:  Ai>  JACK  0'  THE  CLOCK.— Alluding  to  one 
of  those  little  mechanical  figures,  in  iron  or  bronze,  which, 
in  old  clocks,  struck  the  bell  at  every  quarter  of  the  hour. 
These  figures  were  called  Jacks  0'  the  clock,  or  Jacks  0' 
th'  Clock-house.  Probably  the  name  Jack  was  suggested 
by  the  Jacks,  or  keys,  of  the  virginals. 


V  Lines  C7,  OS : 

Groom.  Uail,  koyal  prince! 

K.  Rich.  Thanks,  HOBLE  peer; 

The  cheapest  qf  vs  is  ten  groats  too  dear. 
This  very  poor  puu  was  borrowed  from  a  pun  by  Queen 
Elizabeth:  "Mr.  John  Blower,  in  a  sermon  before  her 
majesty,  first  said:  'My  royul  Queen,'  and  a  little  after: 
'  ]kly  noble  Queen.'  Upon  which  says  the  Queen:  *  What^ 
am  1  ten  groats  worse  than  1  was'  (Clarendon  l*rest 
Edn.  p.  155).    A  royal  or  real  wan  worth  ten  shillings,  n 
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noble  six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  and  a  groat  =  four 
pence;  so  that  the  diiference  between  a  royal  and  a  lUfbU 
is  ten  groat*. 

823.  Line  78:  roan  Barbary.— The  hone  is,  apparently, 
an  invention  of  Shakespeare's.  No  mention  ia  made  of 
it  in  any  of  the  chronicles.  But  Froissart  (chap,  cxii.) 
has  a  story  of  a  favourite  greyhound  which  deaerted  its 
muster.  Richard,  and  leaiwd  on  his  rival. 

334.  Lines  81-84.  —The  idea  of  sympathy  between  horse 
and  rider  may  have  been  suggested  to  Shakespeare  by  the 
following  passage  in  the  Egerton  MS.  play  (act  i.),  if  the 
latter  really  was  written  before  Shakespeare's : 

A'inx'.  but.  nuble  vncle, 

I  did  obscrue,  what  I  have  wondcrd  .itt, 
As  we  lo  day  rodd  on  to  Wcstniinster; 
We  thou}{ht  yuur  hor^e.  that  wont  to  tread  the  (frotind. 
And  pace  as  if  he  kickt  it  scomcfuUy, 
Mount  Olid  curvctt,  like  stron);  Uiisepholus  ; 
To  day  he  trud  as  slowe  and  mcllanchoUy 
As  if  his  le^t;s  had  fayld  to  bcare  his  load. 

H'Milstoci:.  And  can  ye  blaimc  the  bcastc?    Afore  my  god, 
lie  was  not  wont  to  beare  such  loads  indeed  ; 
A  hundred  oakes  vppon  these  shoulders  hange 
To  make  me  brauc  vppou  your  wedding  day. 

•  —Reprint,  p.  15. 

326.  Line  94:  Spurr'd,  gall'd,  and  TiR'n  by  jauncing 
nduujbroke  —Vi  Q.  5  read  spur  ijalVd.  The  reading  in 
the  text  is  that  (substantially)  of  Q.  1,  Q  2.  Q.  3,  Q.  4.  It 
la  very  probable  that,  in  this  case,  the  Folios  are  right. 
Cotgrave  ('\i)lains:  *'Jancer  vn  rhifcal.  To  stirre  a  horse 
in  the  stable  till  he  be  swart  with  all;  or  (as  our)  to  jaunt; 
(an  old  word)."    Jaunthuj  occurs  in  Rom.  and  Jul.  ii. 

5.  5S: 

To  catch  my  death  withy<»»<«/x>/i'  up  and  down. 

There  Q.  3.  Q.  4  have  jauming,  and  it  is  evidently  the  same 
word.  In  this  passage  all  the  Qq.  an<l  Ff.  have  jati»ici/i^. 
The  word  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Shakesiware.  It 
might  appear  that  tir'd  (tirde  in  Q.  1 .  tyrd  in  F.  1)  was 
the  same  word  as  that  used  in  Love's  Labour  's  Lo^  iv. 
2.  130  (see  note  101  of  that  play);  but  tire,  whether  used 
in  the  sense  of  "to  dress."  or  "to  weary,"  is  indifferently 
spelt  tyre  in  F.  1;  and  "  wearied,"  or  "fatigued,"  makes 
here  the  better  sense.  Compare  the  following  line  In 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Mad  Lover  (v.  3): 

Plajjue  o'  your  spur-^alUd  conscience !  docs  it  tire  now? 

—Works,  vol.  i.  p.  307. 

326.  Lines  00-104. —Holinshed's  account  of  this  incident 
is  as  follows:  "This  knight  incontinentlie  dejmrted  from 
the  court,  with  eight  strong  persons  in  his  companie,  and 
came  to  Tomfret,  commanding  the  esquier  that  was  ac- 
customed to  sew  and  take  the  assaie  before  king  Richard. 
to  doo  so  no  more,  saieng;  '  Let  him  cat  now,  for  he  shall 
not  long  cat."  King  Richard  sat  downe  to  dinner,  and 
waa  serued  without  courtesie  or  :ui!»aie.  wherevpon  much 
maruelling  at  the  sudden  change,  he  demanded  of  the 
e8(iuier  whie  he  did  not  his  dntie;  'Sir  (said  he)  I  am 
otherwise  commanded  by  Sir  Tiers  of  Exton,  which  is 
newlie  come  from  K.  llenrie.'  AVhen  king  Richard  heard 
that  word,  he  tooke  the  keruin-.;  knife  in  his  hand,  and 
atrake  the  estiuier  on  the  head,  Huieng  The  diuel  take 
Henrie  of  Lancaster  and  thee  togither"  (vol.  iii.  p.  14). 

4b0 


327.  Line  IOC:  WHAT  MEANS  drath  in  this  rude  asMuUf 
—Staunton  proposes:  "  WhatI  inean'ut  death  in  this  rode 
assault?"  which  certainly  makes  better  sense.  The  pM> 
sage  is  very  obscure;  it  may  mean,  '*  What  is  the  meaning 
of  such  an  attempt  upon  my  life  in  such  a  rude  OMtaultr 
but  I  confess  it  is  not  easy  to  make  any  sense  of  it  Death 
is  spelt  with  a  capital  both  in  Q.  1  and  F.  1  in  tliis  line, 
and  with  a  small  d  in  the  next  line;  otherwise  one  might 
suspect  the  word  death  had  slipped  up  here  from  the  line 
below.  It  may  be  that  the  poet's  idea  was  that  Richard 
had  been  expecting  Death  for  some  time,  and  was  now 
surprised  to  see  it  come  in  so  rude  a  shape. 

ACT  V.    Scene  6. 

838.  Lines  2,  3 : 

the  rebeU  have  eongum'd  with  Jire 
Our  town  0/  Cice»ter  in  Glosterghire. 
From  the  account  given  by  Holinshed  it  appears  the 
rebel  lords  were  in  two  different  inns  in  C:irciicester,  and 
their  army  lay  outside  the  town;  that  the  £art  of  Kent 
and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  In  one  inn,  were  besieged  by 
the  'bailitfe  of  the  town  with  fourscore  archers;"  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  Lord  Spenser,  being  in  another 
Inn,  "  set  fire  on  diuersc  houses  in  the  towne,  thinking 
that  the  assailants  would  leaue  the  assault  and  rescue 
their  goods.  whi(;h  thing  they  nothing  regarded  "(vol.  iiL 
p.  11).     But  the  effect  of  this  mantcuvre  was  unfortunate 
for  the  relKjls,  since  their  anny.  seeing  the  fire,  thought 
King  Henry's  army  had  arrived,  and  •*  lleil  without  mea- 
sure," leaving  their  chiefs  to  shift  for  themselves. 

329.  Line  8 :  The  hcadt<  0/  Salisbury,  Spfuerr,  Dlunt. 
and  Kent.  -  So  Ff.  Q.  5.  The  four  first  Quiirtos  read  "  of 
Ocr/ord,  Salisbury;"  an  evident  slip  of  the  pen  on  the 
writer's  part.  The  town  of  Cxford  is  fret[uent1y  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  conspiracy,  and  Shake- 
speare may  have  written  the  name  by  mistake  for  one  «f 
the  conspirators;  but  there  is  no  need  to  |ierpetuate  the 
error. 

330.  Line  14:  The  heads  of  Broeas,  and  Sir  Bennet 
/Sr<r/i/.— Holinshed  says:  "Manie  other  that  were  prinie 
to  this  conspiracie,  were  taken,  and  put  to  deatli,  somt 
at  Oxford,  as  sir  Thomas  Blunt,  sir  Benet  Cilie  knicht, 
and  Thomas  Wintercell  esquier;  but  sir  Leonard  i;n>ku». 
and  sir  John  Sbellie  knights,  John  Maudelen,  and  VVilliaa) 
Ferbie  chapleins,  were  drawnc,  hanged,  and  beheaded  at 
London"  (vol.  iii.  p.  13). 

331.  Line  25:  Chose  out  some  secret  place',  <&'c.-  Holin- 
shed says:  "The  Bishop  of  Carleill  was  impeached.  aoJ 
condemned  of  the  same  conspiracie;  but  the  king  of  hi* 
mcrcifuU  cleniencie,  pardoned  him  of  that  offense,  «1- 
tliough  he  died  shortly  after,  more  tlirough  feare  than 
force  of  sicknesse,  as  some  haue  written"  (vol.  iii.  p.  13> 

832.  Line  30.— "After  he  (Richard)  was  thus  dea«I.  hi^ 
bodie  was  imbalmed,  and  seered,  and  ctmeretl  with  k-t«i. 
all  sane  the  face,  to  the  intent  that  all  men  might  tet 
him,  and  pcrceiue  that  he  waa  departetl  this  life:  for  a» 
the  corps  was  conueied  from  Pomfret  to  London,  in  all 
the  townes  and  places  where  those  that  had  the  conned 
ance  of  it  did  stale  with  it  all  night,  they  caused  dirig^ 
to  be  soong  in  the  euening,  and  masse  of  requiem  in  the 
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muruing;  and  oa  well  after  the  oue  seraice  as  the  other, 
his  fuce  discouered,  was  showed  to  all  that  courted  to 
behuld  it"  (Holinshed.  toL  ill.  p.  14). 

838.  Line  43:  TIIKOUOII  the  SHADES  of  night.— (I  1 
«imitd  thf;  the  other  old  copies  read  through  the  shade. 
Tlie  Cambridge  Edd.  print  thorough;  but  Q.  1  has  through 


distinctly.    The  form  thorough  occurs  in  Mids.  Night's 
Dream,  ii.  1.  S:  "thorough  bush,  thorough  brier." 

884.  Line  52:  In  iceeping  o\KK  thit  untiinrly  bier.— 
Qsi  and  Ff.  all  read,  "  In  weeping  after;"  but  it  is  most 
probable  the  after  was  repeated  by  mistake  from  the  line 
a>x>ve.    llie  emendation  is  Pope's. 


ORIGINAL  EMENDATIONS  ADOPTED. 


Noto 
35.     i.  1.  ba,  59: 

Setting  attide  hitt  high  blood' »  royalty,— 
And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  my  liege,-- 
CO.     i.  3.  83:  liifuge  uit  thy  youtf{fid  bloody  be  valiant,  lice! 
144.     ii.  1.  2><3,  2»4: 

Sir  Thomati  Eiinngham.  Sir  TnuMAS  liamston, 
John  Sorbury,  Robert  Waterton,  and  Francis  COINT. 
100.     ii.  2.  1)2,  U3: 

My  lord,  I  had  forgot 
To  tell  your  lordship;  I  OAME  BY  To- DAY,  and  call'd 
there;  — 
1»J2.     ii.  2.  lOS-120:  Printed  as  prose. 
177.     ii.  3.  «U,  70: 

Berk.  My  Lord  of  Herefui-d,  my  message  is 
To  you— 
ho\ing.[Interruptiiig  angrily]  My  answer  is—  to  Lancaster. 


I     Note 

222.    iii.  2.  175-177: 

1  live  with  bread  like  you,  LIKE  YOl'  feel  tcant. 
Like  you  tatite  grief,  need/rieuds:  subjected  thut, 
Iloic  can  yoit  ^ay  to  me,  I  am  a  king/ 
225.     Iii.  3.  17-1«: 

Lent  you  mistake:  the  heareim  are  o'er  Yt»UK  head. 
Baling.   /  know  it,  uncle,  and  DARE  NOT  OPI>0.sE 
Myself  against  their  will.     But  who  eouus  heref 
220.     iii.  3.  20:  What,  Harry!  WEL<«)ME. 
24U.     iii.  4.  73,  74: 
Tu»)U,- 

[Shc  pauses,  as  if  half-ihoked  by  her  emotion] 
Old  Adam'ti  likeness,  set  to  drexs  this  garden, 
IIow  HAKES 

Thy  harxh  rude  tongue  sound  thiti  unpleasing  newsJ 
310.    V.  5.  144:  Uncle,  farewell:-  and.  cousin  Ml}iE,  adieu. 

So  Collier. 


ORIGINAL  EMENDATIONS  SU(iGESTEI). 


Note 
i>6.     i.  2.  73:  Desolate,  AU I  desolate. 

142.     ii.  1.  277,  278: 

/  have  from  Mokbihan,  a  hay 
In  Brittany. 


Note 

171.     ii.  3.  21.  22: 

It  is  my  Kon,  young  Harry  Percy,  sent 

From  \V"liCESTER,  MY  BKoTHEK.  whencenoeccr. 

174.    ii.  3.  55:  And  in  it  are.  the  Lords  York,  Berkley, 
Si-ymour. 


WORDS   OCCURRING  ONLY  IN   KING  RICHARD   II. 


Note.— The  addition  of  sub.,  adj..  verb,  adv.  in  brackets  inmiedintcly  after  n  word  indicates  thut  tlie  word  is 
used  as  a  substantive,  adjective,  verb,  or  adverb  oidy  in  the  passage  or  paiwiiges  cited. 

I1ie  compound  words  marked  with  an  asterisk  C)  arc  printed  in  K.  1  m  two  separate  words. 


At-t  8c.  biiie 


Abstains  1 ii. 

Administer...,  i. 

All-bating v. 

Alnisniun iii. 

Appeal  - -.  i. 

(    i. 

Apprenticehood  i. 


1 
3 
5 
3 
1 
1 
3 
3 


70 
Its'! 

00 

141) 

0 

27 

21 
271 


1  Lui-n'ce,i:tt».  (Um!«I  IIhtc  with- 
out tlit:  pn.'i>Ohitii>n/r(/iii.) 

•  --to  im|M*:u-h :  th«-  imrtidple 
apiiealtHi -imiNiichvd,  i.  1.  US. 

VOL.  II. 


Ai-t  Sc.  Line 

^Attorneys-general  ii.  1  2o:{ 

Bny-trees ii.    4  8 

Bedrunch iii     3  46 

Besgar-fear....       I.     1  189 

Benevolences^,      ii.     1  2.')0 

Blanks  < ii.     1  2.'.0 

Blindfold  & i.    3  224 

Bray  (snb.)....       i.    3  i:«» 


3  111  Dm**]  m'U*v.    Kee  iitite  137. 
^  i.t.  hinnk  rhnrterH. 
^  Vcnai  and  Atkinl*.  AM. 


Act  Si*.  Line 
Broad-spreading  iii.  4  50 
Burthenous....      ii.    1    200 


(.'are-tune<l 

Chaiul>erc4i 

Chivalrous 

Cluister«(verl)) 
CouipIain7(refl.) 

Complot  (verb) -J 


iii. 
I. 

i. 

V. 

i. 
i. 
i. 


*  I.iirnKf,  l«W5. 
■  l.ncrm-«,  im.  H4S. 


1 
1 
1 

4 
1 
3 


141) 
«1 
23 
42 
W 

ISU 
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Aft  So.  Liue 

LNmveyers iv.    l    317 

Craftsmen i.    4      28 

CroHsIy ii.    4      24 

Daintiness v.  5  46 

LhinKling iii.  4  29 

Ihiring-hardy        i.  3  4S 

'Denii-paratiise^  ii.  1  42 

« In  <^<i.  and  F.  1  |>rinte<l  a*  twn 
wonlfi;  «/eiNjr,  or  ttrtair.  Wing 
trcatetl  as  an  ailj.  But  in  Eiik' 
limdV  I*amaaMiii(l(MM,whtfn-  tlila 
|ia«kMKc  in  qimted,  the  wt'T*\  i» 
printed  dgmi'pnradiae. 
63 
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Act  8c.  Line 

Ilepressed iiL  4  08 

I>etenniDate(verb)i.  8  150 

Disburdened..      U.  1  229 

Discomfortable    iiL  2  86 

Disorderly....     ii.  2  110 

Disparked iii.  1  23 

Distaff- women,    iii.  2  lib 

•Double-fatal.,    iii.  2  117 

Dniukenly ....     ii.  1  127 

£agle-wiuged..       L  8  129 

Engaoled L  S  100 

Falter» UL  2  26 

FarmifCVerb)..      L  4  46 

Farm"  (lease).,     il.  1  256 

•Fly-slow  iJ....       i.  3  150 

Frequenti3(iiitran.)v.  3  6 

Gaunt ii.  1  74 

Glazed  M il.  2  10 

Grassy iii.  3  50 

Hairless  IS iii.  2  112 

•Harsh-resouud- >  I  o  lor 

ing J-L  3  l3o 

Heavy-gaited..    iii.  2  15 

•High-stomached  L  1  18 

m-erected v.  1  2 

Imagery v.  2  16 


*  Lucreoe,  1788. 

I"  III  the  NfDStf  of  to  lot  on  leaw. 

11  In  the  exprewion  "in  fann." 

H  The  reoaiuic  of  F.  2.  All  the 
other  ohl  cx»pieM  (Qq.  and  F,  1.  F. 
S,  F.  41  rend  (aubHtiiutialb)  t^fff 
$k>tr. 

13  UhhI  traiuitivvb',  Timuu,  1. 
1. 117:  PericleH,  Iv.  H.  nr.». 

KHonn.  xxir.  8;  Lorer'H  Com- 
plaint, I'M. 

IS  Veuu«  and  Adnni:*,  4*»7. 


Act  8c.  Line 

Imp  (verb)....  ii.  1  292 

Imprese iii.  1  25 

Inhabitable....  i.  1  65 

Intermixed!*.,  v.  5  12 

Justs  (sub.)....  V.  2  52 

Knightly  (adv.)  L  3  12 

Lean-looked...  ii.  4  11 

Leaii-witted...  ii.  1  115 

Leased U.  1  59 

Lie-giver iv.  1  08 

Life-harming..  11.  2  3 

Maid-pale iii.  8  96 

Make-i)eace i.  1  160 

Manual^ iv.  1  25 

Misgoverned . .  v.  2  5 

Moat ii.  1  48 

Monarchize....  ill  2  165 

Xeames8i8....-f  }'  ^  ^i? 

(  ii.  2  127 

Neuter il.  3  159 

.Ncvcr-4iueuching  v.  6  101» 

Noblesse iv.  1  110 

Oil-dried I.  3  221 

Out-pray v.  3  109 

Oyster- wench..  1.  4  81 

PjirUalize L  1  120 

Party-verdict..  1.  3  234 

Pines  19 V.  1  77 


ic.Sonn.ci.  H. 

17  VenuM  and  .Vdoniii,  816. 

!'<  In  thin  itamage  F.  1  haii  wfur- 
ntM  hyphened  with  thi)  prectslinK 
wiird  N«  iijMnfur. 

19  As  A  tranritive  verb;  so  uwd 
in  Veniu<  and  Adonis,  Wi\  but 
nowhere  else  by  Sliakesiiearv. 
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Act  8c.  Line 
llume-plucked  iv.  1  106 
PortcuUiscd...  L  3  167 
Proportionable  iL  2  125 
Pupil-Uke V.    1     81 

Refuge  (verb). .     v.    5     20 
Regenerate  (adj.)  i.    3     70 

/    L    3     67 
Regreet  (verb). -J    i.    8    142 

C   L    3    186 
Resignation ...    Iv. 

Restful -«> iv. 

Right-drawn . .  L 
Rival-hating  . .  L 
Rug-heuded ...     il. 

8ea- walled iiL 

Self-affrighted,  la 

Self-bom ii 

Self-mould i. 

Shrill- voiced  . .  v. 

Sickliness. ii. 

Sky-aspiring. . .  i. 

•Soon-believing  i. 

Sparkles  (sub.)  v. 

SprightfuUy...  L 

Staggers'-ii v. 

•Still-breeding  v. 

Stringless il. 

8ullenB(8ub.).'.  ii. 

Taxes  raub.)22,.      ii.     i    24(5 
Tender-hearted   iii.    3    100 


an  Sonn.  Ixvi.  l. 

^1  Used  tninidtirely  in  the  sense 
«)f  "tu  make  to  reel;"  used  in 
sense  nf  "  to  make  to  hesitAti*," 
"to  J«wilder,"  Henry  VIII.  ii. 
4.  :tlS. 

S3  Used,  in  fiscal  sense,  only  in 
this  iiassacre.  Tho  rerb  ocnin 
frv<iuent1y. 


1 

179 

1 

12 

1 

46 

3 

181 

1 

156 

4 

43 

2 

53 

3 

80 

2 

28 

3 

75 

1 

142 

3 

130 

1 

101 

8 

21 

3 

3 

5 

110 

5 

8 

1 

149 

1 

139 

Act  8c.  Line 

nme-bewaated  L  3  221 

Time-honoured  I.  1  1 

TormentonL...  iL  1  13U 

Unbegot» iiL  3  8^ 

Unbruke iv.  1  215 

Uncontrolled  s«  L  3  tiu 

Uncurse ill.  2  157 

Undeaf iL  1  10 

Undeck iv.  1  250 

Unliappied iiL  1  10 

Unhorse v.  s  lu 

Unkinged 4^^-  ^  =»> 

*                (    V.  5  37 

Unpleaaed iii.  3  193 

Unrestrained.,  v.  3  7 

Unrightful....  v.  1  i3 

Unstooping L  1  121 

Unstringed L  3  102 

Unthriftas*....  U.  3  122 

Untrodden"..  L  2  ttf 

Upstart  (adJ.X.  ii  3  122 

Vauntingly iv.  1  3!) 

•Walking-staffer  iu.  a  151 

Well-di8iK)sed..  iL  1  200 

'Well-graced..  v.  2  24 

•Well-meaning  ii.  1  12s 

Whcncesoever.  iL  3  S2 

Wistly« v  4  7 

Wrath-kindletl  L  I  152 


S  VnlKifitUn  occurs  iu  King 
John.  iv.  ».  M. 

24  Venus  ami  Ad<jiiis.  1(4;  Lu- 
crece,  (M&. 

»  Ronn.  ix.  9;  xiii.  ix 

^  Vntr<Hl  occurs  iivJ  nliu  A'vcax. 
iii.  1.  IM. 

37  Not  liyphened  in  old  o>pie*. 

S^  VenoH  and  AdonLi,  S4.,;  Lu- 
rrece,  1355 ;  Pil^m,  tt. 
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KhFURhMCB  DBPARTMENT 

aofc   »   under  no   circumsti* 
token  from  the  Building 
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